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My  dear  Sib: 
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an  affectionate  and  grateful  acknowledgment. 

I  inscribe  this  volume  of  my  Speeches  to  you. 
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INTRODUCTOEY  NOTE. 


The  political  excitement  which  pervaded  the  Union  during  the  year 
1840  was  greater  tlian  has  existed  on  any  other  occasion,  for  many 
years.  Immense  meetings  of  the  rao9t  animated  kind  were  held  through- 
out the  country,  and  were  addressed  hy  tlie  ablest  men.  In  the  mouth 
of  August  of  that  year,  Mr,  Webster  \vas  called  to  Saratoga  by  a  pro- 
fessional engagement  as  counsel  in  an  important  lawsuit  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  A  large  number  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  are 
generally  assembled  at  Saratoga  at  lids  season  of  the  year,  and  a  strong 
wish  was  felt  that  Mr.  Webster  would  make  a  public  address  on  the  ab- 
sorbing political  topics  of  the  day.  Although  the  little  time  he  was  to 
pass  at  Saratoga  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  professional  duties  to 
leave  leisure  for  the  slightest  preparation,  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  general  wish  ;  and  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  —  the  day  before 
his  argument  in  court  —  was  appointed  for  a  grand  political  meeting. 

From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  tliat  day,  and  along  every  ave- 
nue, crowded  vehicles  were  arriving  in  Saratoga  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  railway  trains  from  Troy  and  Schenectady  (and  tlicy 
were  all  behind  their  time,  by  reason  of  the  vast  crowds  in  and  upon 
them)  poured  their  living  multitudes  into  the  village.  About  two 
o'clock,  P.  M*,  a  dark,  lowering  cloud,  which  had  been  gatliering  in  die 
west,  burst  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  accompanied  witli  vivid  lightning  and 
thunder.  But  the  storm  soon  passed,  and  the  earth  smijed  again  under 
returning  sunshine.  The  face  of  nature  was  refreshed  ;  and  tiie  grate- 
ful coolness  of  the  au*  gave  new  spirits  and  animation  to  the  assembling 
throng. 

Just  before  the  storm  broke,  a  very  long  procession  on  horaeback  and 
in  wagons,  with  banners  and  music,  arrived  from  the  neighboring  towns, 
and  passed  down  the  main  street.  Every  house  and  piazza  was  crowd- 
ed. The  desire  to  hear  Mr.  Webster  had  drawn  together  tlic  entire 
movable  population  of  the  neighborhood.  In  addition  to  tliia  attraction, 
the  Court  of  Errors  for  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Court  of  Chan* 
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eery  were  in  seaaion  at  Saratoga,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  wa« 
also  in  the  village. 

At  half  past  three  o'clock,  the  public  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and 
t]ie  Hon.  John  W.  Taylor,  of  BaOston,  formerly  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Other ' 
persons  of  eminence  were  near  him.  At  this  moment,  in  casting  the 
eye  from  the  platform  (which  had  been  hastily,  and,  as  tlie  event  proved, 
not  very  securely,  put  together),  the  spectacle  which  presented  itself  was 
of  a  novel  and  most  striking  character.  In  front,  in  a  fine  grove  of 
pLnes,  without  any  undergrowtli,  covering  a  circular  eminence,  about 
eight  or  ten  thousand  persons  were  collected.  Near  the  platform  were 
seats  of  rough  boards  capable  of  containing  as  many  more.  These 
seats  were  partly  filled  by  ladies.  The  upturned  faces  of  this  great  as-' 
semblage,  as  Mr.  Webster,  personally  a  stranger  to  most  of  them,  stepped 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  evinced  the  most  intense  and  eager  cxpecta* 
tion.  Beyond  and  wholly  round  to  the  rear  of  the  platform  stocMi  the 
sands  closely  pressed  together.  The  appearance  of  the  speaker  was 
the  signal  for  the  most  entliusiastic  cheering  on  tlio  part  of  this  vast 
multitude. 

As  soon  as  silence  was  restored,  he  'commenced  the  following  speech, 
which  for  more  than  three  hours  held  the  immense  crowd  in  attention 
the  most  fixed  and  profound,  except  as  it  was  interruplod  by  constantly 
repeated  cheers.  Before  he  had  spoken  many  moments,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  at  tlie  time  threatened  -disaster,  but  happily  had  no  se- 
rious result.  As  it  fumbhes  a  happy  instance  of  self-possession,  it  is 
worth  recording. 

The  platform,  which  was  of  rough  boards  elevated  some  seven  or 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  on  which  the  speaker,  the  chairman,  and  the 
official  and  distinguished  persons  present  were  seated,  suddenly  gave 
way  and  fell  with  a  great  crash,  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  happily  unin- 
jijiredi  was  the  first  person  on  his  feet ;  and,  supporting  himself  on  some 
IVagments  of  the  staging,  announced  to  the  anaoous  assembly  that  no 
one  was  hurt,  adding  the  expression  of  his  coBfidenco  aad  satisfac- 
tion, that  *^*  tlie  great  Whig  platform  was  more  solid  tlian  tlie  frail  slruc* 
ture  on  which  be  was  standmg*"  This  annunciation  relieved  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  audience.  The  place  of  the  shattered  platform  was  sup- 
pb'ed  by  a  Uirgo  wagon  covered  with'  planks,  and  from  this  extemporized 
rostrum  Mr*  Webster  continued  his  address,  without  having  been  in  the 
slightest  degree  disturbed  in  his  tone  of  remark  by  the  annoying  inci- 
dent. 
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We  are,  my  friendsj  in  the  midst  of  a  great  movement  of  the 
people.  That  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment  on  some  impor- 
tant questions  of  public  policy  has  begun,  and  is  in  progress,  it 
is  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal,  and  foEy  to  deny.  What  will  be 
tlae  extent  of  ilus  revokitibUj  what  its  immediate  effects  upon 
political  men  and  political  measures,  nvhat  ultimate  influence  it 
may  have  on  the  integrity  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  the  country,  remains  to  be  seen.  Meantime, 
no  one  can  deny  that  an  extraordinary  excitement  exists  in  the 
country,  such  as  has  not  been  mtnessed  for  more  than  half  a 
century;  not  local,  nor  confined  to  any  two,  or  tlu-ee,  or  ten 
States,  but  pervading  the  whole,  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west,  with  equal  force  and  intensity*  For  an  ellect  so 
general,  a  cause  of  equal  extent  must  exist  No  cause,  local  or 
partial,  can  produce  consequences  so  general  and  universal.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  indeed,  local  causes  may  in  some  de- 
gree add  to  the  flame ;  but  no  local  cause,  nor  any  number  of 
locaJ  causes,  can  account  for  the  generally  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind 

Li  portions  of  the  country  devoted  to  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, we  hear  complaints  of  want  of  market  and  low  prices* 
Yet  there  are  other  portions  of  the  country,  which  are  consumers, 
and  not  producers,  of  food  and  manufactures ;  and,  as  purchas- 
ers, they  should,  it  would  seem,  be  satisfied  with  the  low  prices 
of  which  the  sellers  complain;  but  in  these  portions,  too,  of  the 
country,  there  are  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  Everywhere 
we  find  complaining  and  a  desire  for  change, 

•  Speech  delivered  at  the  Great  Mass  Meeting  at  Saratoga,  New  Yoik,  on  tbe 
19th  of  August,  1840. 
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So  ftf  as  I  caa  jiid^  aileiilicm  lo  poliEe  B&B  niioag 
the  pcopfe  of  the  Uoited  States  has  increased,  la  imacasiii^  and 
hi  not  Hfcdgr  lo  be  dimimshed;  aod  this  not  in  one  pazt  o(  the 
euiuiiify  but  aS  awer  it  litis  eotainly  is  the  feet,  if  we  maj 
judge  from  leeent  informatioiL  The  breeze  of  popular  excite* 
meal  it  bkywing  eireij  where.  B  £uis  the  air  in  Alahftma  and 
fta  GaniilBafl;  and  I  am  of  ojttnioti,  thaty  when  it  shall  cross  the 
Poiomaei  and  saage  along  the  Northern  AUegbanies,  it  will  grow 
itaMgier  and  atioi^^  nntil^  mingling  with  the  gales  of  the  Em- 
|ifie  6late»  and  the  mountain  blasts  of  New  England,  it  will 
blow  a  pc;rfect  hnmcaoe. 

There  are  thoae,  again,  who  think  these  Tast  popol^  meetings 
aie  got  np  bj  eflbrt ;  bnt  I  say  that  no  effort  could  get  them  up, 
and  no  ttkfft  can  keep  them  down*  There  must,  then,  be  some 
yacml  canse  that  animates  the  whole  country*  What  is  that 
aanaet  It  is  upon  this  point  I  propose  to  give  my  opinion  to* 
day*  I  have  no  design  to  offend  the  feelings  of  any,  but  I  mean 
in  perfect  plainness  to  express  my  ^dews  to  the  vast  multitude 
assembled  around.  I  know  there  are  among  them  many  who 
frora  first  to  last  supported  General  Jackson*  I  know  there  are 
many  who,  if  conscience  and  patriotism  permitted,  would  sup- 
port his  soecessor;*  and  I  should  iU  repay  the  attention  with 
which  they  may  honor  me  by  any  reviling  or  denunciation, 
Againi  I  come  to  play  no  part  of  oratory  before  you.  If  there 
have  been  times  and  occasions  in  my  life  when  1  might  be  sup- 
posed anxious  to  exliibit  myself  in  such  a  light,  tliat  period  has 
passed}  and  this  is  not  one  of  the  occaaioos,  I  come  to  dictate 
and  prescribe  to  no  man*  If  my  experience,  not  now  short,  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  entitle  my  opinions  to  any  respect,  those 
opinions  ore  at  the  service  of  my  fcllow-citi^ens.  What  I  shall 
state  as  facts,  I  hold  myself  and  rny  cliaracter  responsible  for ; 
what  I  nhall  state  as  opinions,  all  are  alike  at  liberty  to  reject  or 
to  receive  1  ask  such  consideration  for  them  only  as  the  fair- 
nets  and  sincerity  with  which  they  arc  uttered  may  claim. 

What,  then,  has  excited  the  whole  land,  from  Mabie  to  Geor- 
gia, and  gives  us  assumnce,  that,  while  we  are  meeting  here 
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•  Mr.  Van  Bureo. 
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in  New  York  in  such  vast  numbers,  other  like  meetings  are 
holding  throughout  all  the  States  ?  That  this  cause  must  be 
general  is  certain,  for  it  agitates  the  whole  coiintrj^,  and  not 
parts  only* 

When  that  fluid  in  the  human  system  indispensable  to  life 
becomes  disordered,  corrupted,  or  obstmcted  in  its  circulation, 
not  the  head  or  the  heart  alone  suffers ;  but  the  whole  body  — 
head,  heart,  and  hand,  all  the  members,  and  all  the  extremities  — 
is  affected  with  debility,  paralysis,  numbness,  and  death.  The 
analogy  between  the  human  system  and  the  social  and  political 
system  is  complete;  and  what  the  lifeblood  is  to  the  former, 
circulation,  money,  currency,  is  to  the  latter ;  and  if  that  be  dis- 
ordered or  corrupted,  paralysis  must  fall  on  the  system* 

The  original,  leading,  main  cause,  then,  of  all  our  ditTiculties 
and  disasters,  is  the  disordered  state  of  the  circulation.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  perfectly  obvious  truth ;  and  yet  it  is  one  suscep- 
tible of  easy  demonstration.  In  order  to  explain  this  the  more 
readily,  I  wish  to  bring  your  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the 
internal  condition,  and  the  vast  domestic  trade,  of  the  United 
States.  Our  country  is  not  a  small  province  or  canton,  but  an 
empire,  extending  over  a  large  and  diversified  smface,  with  a 
population  of  various  conditions  and  piu^uits.  It  is  in  this  vari- 
ety that  consists  its  prosperity ;  for  the  different  parts  become 
useful  one  to  the  other,  not  by  identity,  but  by  difference,  of  pro- 
duction, and  thus  each  by  interchange  contributes  to  the  interest 
of  the  other.  Hence,  our  internal  tmde,  that  wMch  carries  on 
this  exchange  of  the  products  and  industry  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  our  most  important  inter- 
ests, I  had  almost  said,  the  most  important.  Its  operations  are 
easy  and  silent,  not  always  perceptible,  but  diffusing  health  and 
life  throughout  the  system  by  the  intercourse  thus  promoted, 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  and  from  State  to  State. 

Let  me  explain  this  a  little  in  detail.  You  are  here  in  a  gmin- 
growing  State.  Your  interest,  then,  is  to  have  consumers,  not 
growers,  of  grain.  The  hands  that,  in  the  broad  belt  which 
stretches  across  the  country  in  which  grain  best  succeeds,  grow 
wheat,  are  interested  to  find  mouths  elsewhere  to  consume  what 
they  raise.  The  manufacturers  of  the  North  and  East  need  the 
grain  of  the  Middle  States,  and  the  cotton  of  the  South,  and 
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TUi  etfoiil  of  trade,  in  a  coiuitrj  of  such  great  extent  as  oorS| 
mofe  than  in  any  countiy  under  beaTeiii  a  uniform 
0agtsnej  for  the  whole  people ;  that  what  is  money  in  CajoUna 
be  so  ekewhere ;  that  what  the  Kentucky  droTer  receives;| 
what  the  fdaaler  of  Alabama  selk  for,  what  the  laborer  in  New 
York  gets  in  pay  for  his  work^  and  carries  home  to  support  hia 
family,  ftball  be  of  ascertained  and  uniform  value^ 

Tbi*  JH  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  for  an  essay  or  disserta- 
tion on  money ;  but  I  mean  distinctly  to  express  the  opinion, 
that  until  the  general  government  shall  take  in  band  the  currency 
of  the  ooaotry,  until  that  government  shall  devise  some  means, 
I  pay  not  wliat,  of  raising  the  whole  currency  to  the  level  of  gold 
and  iilveTi  there  can  be  no  prosperity. 

Let  Ui  retiaee  briefly  the  history  of  the  currency  question  in 
till*  country,  a  most  important  branch  of  the  commercial  ques- 
tion. I  appeal  to  all  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  times, 
and  of  i\w  Constitution,  whether  our  fathers,  in  fniiiiing  the 
Constitution  which  should  unite  us  in  common  rights  and  a 
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common  glory,  had  not  also  among  their  chief  objects  to  pro- 
vide a  unifonn  system  of  commerce,  including  a  uniform  system 
of  currency  for  the  whole  country.  I  especially  invite  the  ingen- 
uous youth  of  the  country  to  go  back  to  the  history  of  those 
times,  and  paiticularly  to  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1786,  and 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Annapolis,  and  they  will 
there  find  that  the  prevailing  motive  for  forming  a  general  gov- 
ernment was,  to  secure  a  unifonn  system  of  commerce,  of  cus- 
tom-house duties,  and  a  general  regulation  of  the  trade,  external 
and  internal,  of  the  whole  country.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  the 
commerce  of  New  York,  or  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  carried  on  under  that  star-spsCngled  banner,  which 
was  to  bear  to  every  shore,  and  over  every  sea,  the  glorious  motto, 
E  Pluribus  Unum, 

This  being  a  chief  and  cherished  object^  when  the  first  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  assembled  in  New  York,  General 
Washington,  in  his  speech,  naturally  drew  its  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  a  tmiform  currency,  looking,  probably,  at  that  time, 
to  the  mint  first  established  in  Philadelpliia,  to  produce  that  cur- 
rency. 

What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  the  difference  in  the  currencies  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  want  of  a  uniform  system,  both  of 
commerce  and  currency,  being  among  the  chief  inconveniences 
to  be  remedied  by  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  the 
subject  very  naturally  and  properly  attracted  the  early  attention 
of  the  President,  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress, 

At  the  second  session,  the  United  States  Bank  was  estab- 
lished. Without  deti^ining  you  by  quoting  papers  or  speeches 
of  that  day,  i  will  simply  refer  any  one,  curious  to  inquire,  to 
the  official  documents  of  the  time,  and  to  the  contemporaneous 
expressions  of  public  opinion  on  the  leading  measures  of  that 
day,  for  proof  that,  while  one  object  of  incorporating  a  national 
bank  was,  that  it  might  occasionaily  make  loans  to  government, 
and  take  charge  of  the  disbursement  of  its  revenues,  anoth^ 
object  quite  as  prominent  and  important  was  to  furnish  a  cir- 
culation, a  paper  circulation,  founded  on  national  resources,  that 
should  be  current  all  over  the  country.  General  Washington 
had  the  sagacity  to  see,  what,  indeed,  minds  less  sagacious  than 
his. could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  would  impart  to  what- 
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ever  came  from  Congrew  greater  aatfaodtjr  and  rahie  than  < 
sitach  to  any  thing  emanatiiig  bom  anj  sio^e  State. 

The  asmimptton  bj  CongieaB  of  the  State  debts  iUnstnit 
tUa  femark ;  for  the  momeBt  the  United  States  became  boand 
for  tlio^  debta,  and  proceeded  to  fond  them,  they  rose  enor- 
roooBly  and  rapidly  in  yalae. 

Oeoeral  Washington  and  hb  advisers  saw  that  a  mixed  cur- 
rency, if  the  paper  had  the  mark  of  the  Union,  and  bore  on  it 
the  spread  eagle,  wonld  command  nniversal  confidence  throngh- 
ont  the  country;  and  the  resnlt  proved  the  wisdom  of  their 
foresight.  From  the  incorporation  of  the  bank  to  the  expira- 
tion of  its  charter,  embracing  a  period  of  great  commercial  and 
political  vicissitudes,  the  currency  furnished  by  that  bank  ^^as 
never  objected  to :  it,  indeed,  surpassed  the  hopes  and  equalled 
the  desires  of  every  body.  The  charter  expired  in  1  SI  I;  how, 
or  why,  or  from  what  state  of  parties,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
diBcuss,  but  the  charter  was  not  renewed.  War  with  England 
was  declared  in  June,  1812.  Immediately  upon  the  declaration 
of  war,  all  the  banks  south  of  New  England  stopped  payment, 
and  those  of  New  England  ceased  to  issue  notes ;  and  thus,  in 
fact,  the  payment  of  specie  in  those  States  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  condition  of  the  currency, 
which  had  become  very  much  deranged,  not  improving,  R&, 
Madison  brought  the  subject  before  Congress.  In  his  messages, ' 
both  in  1814  and  1815,  he  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  subject ;  and 
in  1816  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  incorporated, 
and  went  at  once  into  operation.  At  its  outset,  o^\ing  possibly 
to  mismanagement,  perhaps  unavoidably,  the  bank  met  \%dth 
heavy  losses ;  but  it  fulfilled  its  functions  in  providing  a  currency 
for  the  whole  country ;  and  neither  during  the  eight  years  of  Pres- 
ident Monroe's  administration,  nor  the  four  years  of  President 
Adanm^s,  were  any  complaints  on  that  score  heard-  And  now  I 
desire  to  call  attention  to  a  particular  fact  There  were  several 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  to  succeed  Mr,  Monroe,  —  General 
Jackson,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr,  Crawford,  and  Mr,  Clay.  None  of 
them  received  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  from  the  electors  to 
be  chosen  President  General  Jackson  received  the  largest  num- 
ber of  any ;  but  the  House  of  Representatives  chose  John  Quincy 
Adams  President  From  that  moment  a  fierce  opposition  was 
commenced  against  liis  administration.      I  do  not  propose  to 
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discuss  the  character  or  conduct  of  this  opposition.  The  fact 
of  its  existence  is  all  that  I  have  to  do  with  now,  together  with 
the  fact,  that,  from  the  inauguration,  in  March,  1825,  to  March, 
1829,  an  opposition,  distinguiahed  for  its  remarkable  abilit)%  per- 
severance, and  ultimate  success,  was  carried  on  under  the  name 
and  flag  of  General  Jackson. 

All  other  candidates  had  disappeared.  General  Jackson  was 
the  sole  opponent;  and  four  years  of  active,  angry,  political  con- 
troversy ensued,  during  which  every  topic  of  complaint  that 
could  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  was  drawn  in ;  and  yet  —  I  beg 
special  attention  to  this  fact  —  not  once  during  this  four  years' 
controversy  did  General  Jackson  himself,  or  any  press  in  his  in- 
terest, or  any  of  bis  friends  in  Congress  or  elsewhere,  raise  a 
single  voice  against  the  condition  of  the  currency,  or  propose 
any  change  therein.  Of  the  hundreds  here,  possibly,  who  sup- 
ported General  Jackson,  not  one  dreamed  that  he  was  elected  to 
put  down  established  institutions  and  overthrow  the  currency  of 
the  country.  Who,  among  all  those  that,  in  the  honest  convic- 
tions of  their  hearts,  cried,  Hurrali  for  Jackson!  believed  or 
expected  or  desired  that  he  would  interfere  with  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  or  destroy  the  cLrculating  medium  of  the  coun- 
try? [Here  there  arose  a  cry  from  tlie  crowd,  "  None!  None!"] 
I  stand  here  upon  the  fact,  and  defy  contradiction  from  any 
quarter,  that  there  was  no  complaint  then^  anywlaere,  of  the 
bank.  There  never  before  was  a  country,  of  equal  extent,  where 
exchanges  and  circulation  were  carried  on  so  cheaply,  so  con- 
veniently, and  so  securely*  General  Jackson  was  inaugurated  in 
March,  1829,  and  pronounced  an  address  upon  that  occasion, 
which  I  heard,  as  I  did  the  oath  which  he  took  to  support  the 
Constitution.  In  that  address  were  enumerated  various  objects, 
requiring,  as  he  said,  reform;  but  among  them  was  not  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  currency.  This  w^as  in 
March,  1829.  In  December,  1829,  General  Jackson  came  out 
with  the  declamtiorj  (than  which  none  I  have  ever  heard  sur- 
prised me  more),  that  "  the  constitutionality  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  might  be  weE  questioned,"  and  that  it  had  failed 
to  furnish  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  to  the  country* 

What  produced  this  change  of  views  ?  Down  to  March  of 
the  same  year,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  indicated  or  threatened. 
What,  then,  induced  the  change?     [A  voice  from  the  crowd 
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aaid^  ^  Martin  Van  Boren."]  If  that  be  so^  it  was  the  prodiuc^ 
tion  of  mighty  consequences  by  a  cause  not  at  all  proportioned. 
I  will  Btate,  in  connection  with,  and  in  elucidation  of^  this  sub* 
ject,  certain  transactions^  which  constitute  one  of  those  contin* 
gcnciea  in  human  afiairs,  in  which  casual  circumstances,  acting 
upon  the  peculiar  temper  and  character  of  a  man  of  very  decid- 
ed temper  and  character,  affect  the  fate  of  nations.  A  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  summer  of  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting a  change  of  certain  officers  of  the  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Mr,  Wood- 
bury, then  a  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  transmitted  to  the 
president  of  the  batik  at  Philadelphia  a  request,  purporting  to 
proceed  from  merchants  and  men  of  business  of  all  parties,  ask- 
ing the  removal  of  the  president  of  that  branch,  not  on  political 
grounds  J  but  as  acceptable  and  advantageous  to  the  business 
community.  At  the  same  time,  Mr*  Woodbury  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr,  Ingham,  sug- 
gesting that  his  dep^tment  should,  on  poliiical  grounds,  obtain 
from  the  mother  bank  the  removal  of  the  branch  president. 
This  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  mother  bank, 
and  reached  him  about  the  same  time  with  the  other ;  so  that, 
looking  upon  tliis  picture  and  upon  tlial,  upon  one  letter,  wliich 
urged  the  removal  on  political  grounds,  and  upon  the  other,  which ' 
denied  that  political  considerations  entered  into  the  matter  at 
all,  he  concluded  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were.  Appeals 
were  then  artfully  made  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  feelings  were  enlisted,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  he 
had  an  object  in  view,  his  character  was  to  go  ahead.  I  mean 
to  speak  no  evU  nor  disrespect  of  Greneml  Jackson,  He  has 
passed  off  the  stiige  to  his  retirement  at  the  Hermitage,  which  it 
would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  that  friends  should  not  disturb,  and 
where  I  sincerely  wish  ht3  may,  in  tranquiDity,  pass  the  residue 
of  his  days.  But  General  Jackson's  character  was  imperious ; 
he  took  the  back  track  never ;  and  however  his  friends  might 
differ,  or  whether  they  concurred  or  dissented,  they  were  fain 
always  to  submit  General  Jackson  put  forth  the  pretension, 
that  appointments  by  the  bank  should  have  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  treasury ;  the  matter  was  formally  submitted  to  the  direc- 
tors of  tlie  bank,  and  they  as  formally  determined  that  the 
treasury  could  not  rightly  or  properly  have  any  thing  to  say  in 
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tlie  matter.     A  long  and  somewhat  angry  correspondence  en» 
sued;  for  General  Jackson  found  in  the  president  of  the  bank  a 
man  who  had  something  of  his  own  quality.     The  result  wa^ 
that  the  bank  resisted,  and  refused  the  required  acquiescence  in 
the  dictation  of  the  treasury. 

Tlu.s  !iappened  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1829,  and  in 
December  we  had  the  message  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
bank  w^as  arraigned  and  denoimced.  Then  came  the  applica- 
tion of  the  bank  for  re-incorporationj  the  passage  of  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  throiigli  both  houses,  and  the  Presidential  veto. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  being  thus  put  down,  a  multi- 
tude of  new  State  banks  sprang  up;  and  next  came  a  law, 
adopting  some  of  these  as  deposit  banks.  Now,  what  I  have 
to  say  in  regard  to  General  Jackson  in  this  matter  is  this :  he 
said  he  coidd  establish  a  better  currency;  and,  whether  success- 
fid  or  not  in  this,  it  is  at  least  to  be  said  in  his  favor  and  priuse, 
that  he  never  did  re  n  on  nee  the  obligation  of  tlie  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  currency,  paper  as  well  as  metallic,  of 
the  people.  It  was  iji  furtlierance  of  tMs  duty,  which  he  felt 
called  on  to  discharge,  of  "  providing  a  better  cmrrencyj''  that  he 
recommended  the  prohibition  of  small  bUls,  Why?  Because, 
as  it  was  argued,  it  would  improve  the  general  mixed  currency 
of  the  country;  and  although  he  did  not  as  distinctly  as  Mr. 
Madison  admit  and  urge  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to 
provide  a  currency  for  the  people^  he  never  renminced  it^  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  his  message  of  December,  1835,  held  this  ex* 
plicit  language :  — 

"  By  the  use  of  tlie  State  banks,  which  do  not  derive  their  charters 
from  the  general  government,  and  are  not  controlled  by  its  aulhorit)^,  it 
b  ascertained  tliat  the  moneys  of  the  United  Stiites  can  be  collected  and 
distributed  witliout  loss  or  inconvenience,  and  that  all  the  wants  of  tlie 
community,  in  relation  to  exchange  and  currency,  are  supplied  as  well 

( ihey  have  ever  been  before,"  • 

It  is  not  here  a  question  whether  these  banks  did,  or  did  not, 
eflect  tlie  piu*pose  which  General  Jackson  takes  so  much  praise 
to  himself  for  accomplisliing  through  their  agency,  that  of  sup- 
plying the  country  with  as  good  a  currency  as  it  ever  enjoyed* 
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Bat  why,  if  this  was  not  a  duty  of  the  federal  govemmeat,  h  it 
metitiDned  at  all?     In  his  last  message,  in  December,  1836,  re* 
jriemng  the  benefits  (I)  of  his  expeiimeiits  on  the  cmrency,  he 
tbofl  speaks: — 

«  At  the  time  of  the  remoral  of  the  deposits,  it  was  alleged  by  the  ad* 
vocatea  of  the  Bonk  of  the  Uaited  States,  thai  the  State  buikB,  wb 
might  be  the  regulatioiis  of  the  txeaaoTy  depaitment,  cocttd  not 
the  tmnsfers  required  hy  the  government,  or  negotiate  the  domesdc  ex- 
changes of  the  country*  It  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  the  real  domes- 
tic exchanges  performed  through  discounts  by  the  United  States  Bank 
and  its  twenty -five  bmnches  were  one  third  less  than  those  of  the  de- 
posit hanks  for  an  equal  period  of  time  ;  and  if  a  comparison  be  insti- 
tuted between  the  amounts  of  senices  rendered  by  these  instituUons  on 
the  broader  basis  which  has  been  used  by  the  adrocates  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  in  estimating  what  they  consider  the  domestic  exchanges, 
the  result  will  be  still  more  favomble  to  the  deposit  banks. *^ 

Here  we  have  the  distinct  assertion,  that,  through  the  State 
banks,  he  had  accomplished  more  in  establishing  a  good  curren- 
cy  and  easy  exchanges  than  had  been  done  by  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  However  this  fact  may  be,  all  this,  I  say, 
amounts  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  duty  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  power  to  coin  money 
and  regulate  commerce^  to  take  a  supend^ou  over  that  paper 
currency  which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  coin, 

I  contend  for  this  truth,  —  that,  down  to  the  end  of  General 
Jackson's  adminisization,  no  administration  of  tins  country  had 
turned  tlieir  back  upon  this  power ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  show, 
by  extracts  from  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter  to  Sherrod  Williams, 
to  which,  since  he  has  largely  refen^d  to  it  of  late,  there  can  be 
no  unfitness  in  my  referring,  that  he,  too,  admitted  the  obliga^j 
tion  of  stipplyLng  a  uniform  currency  and  a  convenient  medit 
of  exchange,  which  he  thought  coidd  be  effected  by  the  State 
deposit  banks. 

*'  Sincerely  believing,  for  the  reasons  which  have  just  been  stated," 
that  the  public  funds  may  be  as  safely  and  conveniently  transmitted 
from  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  another,  that  domestic  exchange  can 
be  as  successfully  and  as  cheaply  effected,  and  the  currency  be  ren- 
dered at  least  as  sound,  under  the  existing  system,  as  those  objects  could 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  national  bank,  I  would  not  seek  a  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  to  which  you  allude,  should  ihey  unfortunately  occur, 
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through  such  a  modium^  even  if  the  cooatitutional  objectioDS  were  not  in 
the  way,^*  • 

He  denies  not  the  duty  of  superintending  the  currency,  but 
thinks  the  deposit  banks  of  the  States,  under  the  control  of  Con* 
gress,  can  eflect  the  purpose.  This  letter  was  written  when  Mr, 
Van  Buren  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Two  months  only  after  General  Jackson  had  retired,  and 
when  his  vigorous  hand  was  no  longer  there  to  uphold  it,  the 
league  of  State  banks  fell,  and  crumbled  into  atoms ;  and  when 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been  only  three  months  President,  he  con- 
voked a  special  session  of  Congress  for  the  ensuing  September. 
The  country  was  in  wide-spread  confusion,  paralyzed  in  its 
commerce,  its  currency  utterly  deranged.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Wliat  would  Mr.  Van  Buren  recommend  ?  He  could 
not  go  back  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  for  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  against  its  constitutionality ;  nor  could  he,  with 
any  great  prospect  of  success,  undertake  to  reconstruct  the 
league  of  deposit  banks ;  for  it  had  recently  failed,  and  the  coun- 
try had  lost  confidence  in  it.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done? 
He  could  go  neither  backward  nor  forward.  What  did  he  do  ? 
I  mean  not  to  speak  disrespectfully,  but  I  say  he  —  escaped ! 
Afraid  to  touch  the  fragments  of  the  broken  banks,  luiable  to 
touch  the  ITnited  States  Bank,  he  folded  up  liis  arms,  and  said, 
The  govemraent  has  not!iing  to  do  wdth  pro%^ding  a  currency 
for  the  people.  That  I  may  do  him  no  wrong,  I  will  read 
Ids  own  language.  His  predecessors  had  ail  said,  We  vnll 
not  turn  our  backs  upon  this  duty  of  government  to  provide 
a  uniform  currency;  his  language  is,  We  will  turn  om:  backs 
on  this  duty*  He  proposes  notliing  for  the  country,  nothing 
for  the  relief  of  commerce,  or  tlie  regulation  of  exchanges,  but 
simply  the  means  of  getting  money  into  the  treasury  without 
loss.  In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— 

"  It  is  not  the  province  of  government  to  aid  individuiila  in  the  trans- 
fer of  their  funds,  otherwise  than  through  the  facilities  of  the  Post- 
Office  Department*  As  justly  ralght  it  be  called  on  to  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  their  merchandise. 


•  Mr,  Van  Buien^o  letter  lo  Shernxl  Witliams  of  tlie  8ih  of  August,  lS3d. 
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"If,  therefore,  I  refrain  from  suggesting  to  Congress  any  8{>cciiic 
plan  for  regulating  the  exchanges  or  the  curreocy,  relieving  incrcaQliie 
embarrassments,  or  interfering  with  the  ordinary  operations  of  foreij 
or  domestic  commerce,  it  is  from  a  conviction  that  such  are  not  within 
the  constitutional  province  of  the  general  government,  and  that  tlieir 
adoption  would  not  promote  the  real  and  permanent  welfare  of  those 
they  might  be  designed  to  aid." 


I  put  it  to  you,  my  friends,  if  this  is  a  statesman's  argument 
You  can  transport  your  merchandise  yourselves ;  you  can  build 
ships,  and  make  your  own  wagons ;  but  can  you  make  a  cur- 
rency ?  Can  you  say  what  shall  be  money,  and  what  shall  not 
be  money,  and  determine  its  value  here  and  elsewhere  ?  Why,  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  say,  that  the  people  may  make  war  for 
themselves,  and  peacse  for  themselves,  as  to  say  that  they  may 
exercise  tins  other  not  less  exclusive  attribute  of  sovereignty,  of 
making  a  currency  for  themselves.  He  insists  that  Congress 
has  no  power  to  regulate  currency  or  exchanges,  none  to  miti- 
gate the  embarrassments  of  the  country,  none  to  reUeve  its  pros->i 
trate  indust-ry,  and  even  if  the  power  did  exist,  it  would  be  ua* ' 
wise,  in  his  opinion,  to  exercise  it  I 

These  are  the  doctrines  of  fbe  President's  first  message;  and 
I  have  no  opinion  of  it  now  t!iat  I  did  not  then  entertain,  and 
then  express*  I  desire  not  to  appear  wise  after  the  event,  I 
am  not  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  and  yet  I  declare 
that  when  I  heard  the  declarations  of  this  message,  and  reflected 
on  its  consequences,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  all  of  suffering, 
loss,  and  evil  that  is  now  before  us. 

Let  us  compare  tins  declaration  with  that  of  one  now  num* 
bered  with  the  mighty  dead ;  of  one  who  has  left  behind  a  repu- 
tation excelled  by  that  of  no  other  man,  as  understanding  thor- 
oughly the  Constitution;  of  one  taking  a  leading  part  in  its 
inception,  and  closing  his  public  career  by  administering  its 
highest  office;  I  need  not  name  James  Malhson, 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1815,  when  the 
war  had  closed,  and  the  country  was  laboring  under  the  disor- 
dered currency  of  that  period,  the  President  thus  spoke :  — 

"  It  is  essential  to  every  modification  of  the  finances,  that  tlie  benefits 
of  a  uniform  national  currency  should  be  restored  to  the  community, 
'^e  absence  of  tfie  precioya  metals  wilt,  it  is  believed,  be  a  temporary 
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evfl ;  but  until  they  can  again  be  rendered  the  general  medinm  of  ex- 
change, it  devolves  on  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  provide  n  substitute, 
wliich  shall  equally  engage  the  confidence  and  accommodate  the  wants 
of  the  citizens  throughout  ilie  Union.  If  the  operation  of  the  State  banks 
cannot  produce  this  result,  the  probable  operation  of  a  national  bank  will 
merit  consideration,"  &c. 

At  that  session,  Congress  incorporated  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  and  at  the  next  session,  the  President  held  this  lan- 
guage respecting  the  currency  and  that  bank :  — 

''  For  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  treasury,  it  is  essential  that  the  nation  should  possess  a  cur- 
rency  of  equal  value,  credit,  and  use,  wherever  it  may  circulate.  The 
Constitution  has  intrusted  Congress,  exclusively,  with  the  power  of  crc* 
ating  and  regulating  a  currency  of  that  description  ;  and  the  measures 
taken,  during  the  last  session,  in  execution  of  the  power,  give  every 
promise  of  success.  The  Bank  of  the  United  Slates  has  been  organized 
under  auspices  the  most  favorable,  and  cannot  tail  to  be  an  iniportant 
auxiliary  to  those  measures." 

How  that  sounds  now  as  an  argument  for  the  sub-treasury ! 
The  new  doctrine  which  the  administration  has  set  up  is  one 
vitally  affecting  the  business  and  pursuits  of  the  people  at 
large,  extending  its  efforts  to  the  interests  of  every  family,  and 
of  every  individual ;  and  you  must  determme  for  yourselves  if  it 
shall  be  the  doctrine  of  the  country*  But,  before  determining, 
look  well  at  the  Constitutionj  weigh  all  the  precedents,  and  if 
names  and  authority  are  to  be  appealed  to,  contrast  those  of 
I^esitlcnt  Van  Buren  with  those  of  the  dead  patriarch  whose 
>vord5  I  have  just  read  to  you,  and  decide  accordingly. 

We  have  heard  much  from  the  administration  and  its  friends 
against  banks  and  banking  systems.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss 
that  topic ;  but  I  wiU  say,  that  their  tampering  with  the  curren* 
cy,  and  their  course  in  relation  to  it,  has,  more  than  all  other 
cauaes,  increased  the  number  of  these  banks. 

But  Mr.  Van  Burcn'a  message  contains  a  principle,  —  one 
altogether  erroneous  as  a  doctrbie,  and  fatal  in  its  operations, — 
the  principle  that  the  government  has  nothing  to  do  witli  pro* 
viding  a  currency  for  the  country ;  in  other  words,  proposing  a 
separation  between  the  money  of  the  government  and  the  money 
of  the  jjeopte.  This  is  the  great  error,  which  cannot  be  compro- 
2* 
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mbed  with,  which  is  susceptible  of  no  amelioration  or  modiii- 
cation,  like  a  disease  which  adniits  no  remedy  and  no  pidliativc 
but  tiie  caustic  which  shall  totally  eradicate  it. 

Do  we  not  know  that  there  must  always  be  bank  paper?  Is 
there  a  man  here  who  expects  that  he,  or  his  children,  or  his 
children's  children,  shall  see  the  day  when  only  gold  coin,  glit- 
tering through  silk  purses,  will  be  the  currency  of  the  country,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  bank-notes?  Not  one.  But  we  are  told 
that  the  value  of  these  notes  is  questionable.  It  is  tlie  neglect 
of  government  to  perform  its  duties  that  makes  them  so.  You 
here,  in  New  York,  have  sound  bank  paper,  redeemable  in  coin; 
and  if  you  were  surrounded  by  a  Chinese  wall,  it  might  be  in- 
different to  you  whether  government  looked  after  the  currency 
elsewhere  or  not.  But  you  have  daily  business  relations  with 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  \¥est,  and  East,  and  South,  and 
you  have  a  direct  interest  that  their  currency  too  shall  be  sound ; 
for  otherwise  the  very  superiority  of  yours  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
an  injury  and  loss  to  you,  since  you  pay  in  the  equivalent  of 
specie  for  what  you  buy,  and  you  sell  for  such  money  as  may 
ckcttlate  in  the  States  witli  which  you  deak  But  New  York 
cannot  effect  the  general  restoration  of  the  currency,  nor  aiiy 
one  State,  nor  any  number  of  States  short  of  the  whole,  and 
hence  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  superintend  this 
interest 

But  what  does  the  sub-treasury  propose  ?  Its  basis  is  a  sep- 
aration of  the  concerns  of  the  treasury  from  those  of  the  people. 
The  law  creating  it  directs, — 

That  there  shall  be  provided,  in  the  new  treasury  biulding  at 
Washington,  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  treasurer,  and  fireproof  i 
vaults  and  safes  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys ;  and  these 
vaidts  and  safes  are  declared  to  be  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States : 

That  the  vaults  and  safes  of  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
branch  mint  at  New  Orleans  shall  also  be  places  for  the  de- 
posit and  safe-keeping  of  the  public  moneys;  and  that  there 
shall  be  fireproof  vaults  and  safes  also  in  the  custom-houses  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  and  in  Charleston,  South  Ctu'olina, 
and  St.  Louiis,  Missouri,  and  that  these  also  shall  be  places  of 
deposit : 

That  there  shall  be  a  receiver-general  at  New  York,  Boston 
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Charleston,  and  St.  Louis :  that  the  treasurers  of  these  mint^, 
and  the  receivers-general,  shall  ke^p  the  public  money,  without 
loaning  or  using  it,  until  ordered  to  be  paid  out ;  and  into  the 
hands  of  these  treasurers  and  receivers-general  all  collectors  of 
public  money  are  to  pay  what  they  receive : 

That  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  April,  1816,  be  so  far 
altered,  as  that  hereafter,  of  all  duties,  taxes,  and  debts  due  and 
becoming  due  to  the  Unitt^d  States  after  June  of  this  year,  one 
fourth  shall  be  paid  in  specie ;  after  June  of  next  year,  one  half; 
after  June  of  1842,  three  fourths;  and  after  June,  1843,  the 
whole;  so  that  after  June,  1843,  all  debts  due  the  United  States, 
whether  for  duties,  taxes,  sales  of  public  lands,  patents,  post- 
ages of  letters,  or  otherwise,  **  shall  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver 
only  " : 

That  from  and  after  June,  1843,  every  officer  or  agent  in  the 
government,  in  making  disbursements  or  payments  on  aceomit 
of  the  Uriited  States,  shall  make  such  payments  iii  gold  and 
silver  coiu  only : 

The  receiver-general  in  New  York  to  be  paid  $  4,000  salary, 
the  others,  each,  $  2,500. 

I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  these  provisions.  Li  the  first 
place,  it  seems  very  awkward  to  declare  by  law  certain  rooms  in 
Washington,  and  certain  safes  and  vaults  therein,  (he  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  Wc  have  been  accustomed  heretofore  to 
look  upon  the  treasury  as  a  department  of  the  government, 
recognized  by  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law.  It  may,  however,  be  made  a  question 
wliether  any  thing  but  these  rooms  and  safes  at  Washington  are 
now  mtliin  this  protection  of  the  Constitution,  It  is  senseless. 
It  is  absurd*  It  is  as  if  the  Legislature  of  New  York  should 
declare  that  a  certain  lar^'e  room  in  the  United  States  Hotel, 
and  certain  desks  and  tables  therein,  should  constitute  the  Court 
for  the  Correction  of  Errors  of  the  State  of  New  YorL* 

What  else  does  this  bill  do  ?  It  directs  that  there  shall  be  cer- 
tain vaults,  and  safes,  and  rooms.  But  it  has  not  been  for  want 
of  adequate  vaults  and  rooms  that  we  have  lost  our  money,  but 
OTJvdng  to  the  hands  to  which  we  have  intrusted  the  kej^.   It  is  in 

*  The  Court  of  Errors  was  at  the  time  holding  a  session  at  the  Unilcd  States 
Hotel  at  Sarato^, 
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the  character  of  the  officers,  and  not  in  the  strength  of  bars  and 
vaults,  tiiat  we  must  look  for  the  security  of  the  public  treasure. 
What  would  be  thought  in  private  life,  if  some  rich  nierchant| 
John  Jacob  Astor,  for  instance,  ehould  determine  no  longer  to 
trust  his  money  with  banks  and  bank  directors,  who,  neverthe- 
less, have  a  common  interest  with  him  in  upholding  the  credit 
and  stability  of  the  cunencyj  and  in  the  safe-keeping,  too,  of 
their  own  money,  and  should  build  for  himself  certain  safes  and  ' 
vault;?,  and,  having  placed  his  treasures  therein,  should,  of  some 
forty  or  fifty  hungry  individuals  who  might  apply  for  the  office 
of  treasiuer,  give  the  keys  to  him  who  would  work  the  cheapest  ?l 
You  might  not,  perhaps,  pronounce  liim  insane,  but  you  would 
certainly  say  he  acted  very  unlike  John  Jacob  Astor.  Now, 
what  is  true  of  private  affairs  is  equally  true  of  public  affairs ; 
and  what  would  be  absurd  in  an  individual  is  not  lei?s  so  in  a 
government  What  is  doing  in  Boston,  where  I  belong?  There 
arc  banks,  respectable,  specie-paying,  trustworthy  banks,  man- 
aged by  prudent  and  discreet  men ;  and  yet  the  treasure  of  the 
country  is  withdrawn  from  the  keeping  of  one  of  those  institu- 
tions, with  a  capital  paid  in  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  and 
locked  np  in  safes  and  vaults,  and  one  of  the  President's  polite 
icaJ  friends  from  another  State  is  sent  for  to  come  and  keep  the 
key.  There  is,  in  this  case,  no  president  to  watch  the  casliier, 
no  casliier  to  watch  the  teller,  and  no  directors  to  overlook  and 
control  all ;  but  the  whole  responsibility  is  vested  in  one  man. 
Do  you  believe  that,  if,  under  such  circnm stances,  the  United*  i 
States,  following  the  example  of  individuals,  were  to  offer  ta 
receive  private  funds  in  deposit  in  such  a  safe,  and  allow  inters 
est  on  them,  they  would  be  intrusted  witli  any  ?  There  are  no 
securities  mider  this  new  system  of  keeping  the  public  moneys 
that  we  had  not  before ;  while  many  that  did  exist,  in  the  per* 
sonal  character,  high  tjmsts,  and  diveri^ified  duties  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  banks,  are  removed.  Moreover,  the  niunber  of 
receiving  and  disbursing  officers  is  increased ;  and  the  danger  to 
the  public  treasure  is  increased  in  pro])ortion- 

The  next  provision  is,  that  money  once  received  into  the  treaa*" 
my  is  not  to  be  lent  out;  and  if  this  law  is  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  this  provision  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  for  dangerous 
indeed  would   be  the   temptation,  and   pernicious   the    conse- 
quences, if  these  treasurers  were  to  be  left  at  liberty  to  lend  to 
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favorites  and  party  associates  the  moneys  drawn  from  the  people. 
Yet  the  practice  of  this  government  hitherto  has  always  been 
opposed  to  this  policy  of  locking  up  the  money  of  the  people, 
when  and  wlule  it  is  not  required  for  the  public  senice.  Until 
this  time  the  public  deposits,  like  private  deposits,  were  used  by 
the  banks  iii  which  they  were  placed,  as  some  compensation  for 
the  trouble  of  safe-keeping,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
convenience*  AVhen,  in  1833,  General  Jackson  formed  the 
league  of  the  deposit  State  banks,  they  were  specially  directed 
by  Mr.  Taney,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  use  the  public 
funds  in  discounts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  business  of  the 
country.  And  why  should  tins  not  be  so  ?  The  President  now 
says,  If  the  money  is  kept  in  banlts,  it  will  be  used  by  them  in 
discounts,  and  they  will  derive  benelit  therefrom.  What  then  ? 
Is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  depriving  the  community  of  a  benefi- 
cial measure,  that  the  banks  that  carry  it  out  will  also  derive 
some  benefit  from  it?  The  question  is,  Will  the  public  be  ben- 
efited? and  if  this  be  answered  ailirraatively,  it  is  no  objection 
that  the  banks  will  be  too.  The  government  is  not  to  play  the 
part,  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  The  doctrine  is  altogether  perni* 
cious,  opposed  to  our  experience,  and  to  the  habits  and  business 
of  the  nation. 

The  next  provision  is  that  requLring,  after  1843,  til!  dues  to  the 
government  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  Jiowever  onerous 
or  injurious  this  provision,  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  govern- 
ment can,  if  they  choose,  enforce  it.  They  have  the  power ;  and, 
as  good  citizens,  we  must  submit.  But  such  a  pmctice  will  be 
inconvenient,  I  will  say,  oppressive.  How  are  those  who  occupy 
three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  United  States  to  comply  with 
this  provision?  Here,  in  commercial  neighborhoods,  and  in 
large  cities,  and  where  the  banks  pay  specie,  the  difficulty  wiU 
be  less ;  but  where  is  the  man  who  is  to  take  up  ]finds  in  the 
Western  States  to  get  specie  ?  How  tmnsport  it  ?  The  banks 
around  him  pay  none,  he  gets  none  for  his  labor.  iVnd  yet,  op- 
pressive as  all  this  is,  I  admit  that  the  government  have  a  right  to 
pass  such  a  law,  and  that,  while  it  is  a  law,  it  must  be  obeyed. 

But  what  are  we  promised  as  the  equivalent  for  all  tliis  incon- 
venience and  oppression?  Why,  that  the  government  in  its 
turn  will  pay  its  debts  in  specie,  and  that  thus  what  it  receives 
with  one  hand  it  will  pay  out  with  the  other,  and  a  metalhc  cir- 
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t  mi^wiiaak;  eac^  pajv  lor  hfanirtl.    BaH  it  is  i 

boiQS,  psjr  to  eadb  liu  docs.  Goffinriinil  pnys  in  iaige  sniiii^ 
lo  boge  eoatmctonv  and  to  ttiesB  il  mmj  jny  gold  uid 
Bat  do  liw  gdd  fliMl  dfo  leadi  tlwae  wInn  Ife  €o^^ 
plojn?  On  the  eootraij,  the  contiafinni  deal  a§  thej  see  fit 
witlitlioaewliociitlieyemplqficirofwliom  theyporci^^  The 
Jknof  and  tlw  VfatYy  ave  fed  and  cktlied  bj  eofftmct ;  the  mate* 
ifala  for  expenawe  cortoin-lioiiaeai  faffti6catioB8,  for  the  Oimbcr* 
land  Boady  and  fan  otfaer  pabGe  woAb,  are  aQ  supplied  by  ooo* 
laet  Lafge  eoobractos  BoA  to  Washmgton,  and  leceiTe  their 
lona  of  gold  and  silver;  but  do  they  cany  it  with  them  to  Mainei 
Miiiiiaiippi,  Miehigan,  or  whererer  their  residence  and  vcxiiation 
Btty  b^  VOf  not  a  dollar;  but,  selling  it  for  depreciated  paperi 
the  oontrador  sweOs  his  previous  profits  by  this  added  |Hemium, 
and  pays  off  those  he  owes  in  defnedated  bank-note^  This  is 
ncrt  an  imagiiiaiy  case,  I  speak  of  what  is  in  proof.  A  con- 
traetor  came  to  Washington  last  winter,  and  received  a  draft 
of  $180,000  on  a  specie-paying  bank  in  New  York.  This  he 
sold  at  ten  per  cent,  premium,  and  with  the  avails  pturehased 
faodm  in  the  West,  with  which  he  paid  the  producer,  the  farm* 
er,  ihe  laborer.  This  is  the  operation  of  specie  payments. 
It  gives  to  the  government  hard  money,  to  the  rich  contractor 
hard  money ;  but  to  the  prodin^f  and  the  laborer  it  gives  pa- 
pi'r,  and  bad  paper  only;  And  yet  this  system  is  recommended 
as  specijilly  favoring  the  poor  man,  mther  tlian  the  rich,  and  credit 
is  claimed  for  thift  administration  as  the  poor  man's  friend* 

I^»t  uft  look  a  little  more  nearly  at  this  matter,  and  see  whom, 
in  irulh,  it  does  favor*  Who  are  the  rich  in  this  country? 
There  is  very  little  hereditary  wealth  among  us ;  and  large  capi- 
talists are  noi  numerous.  But  some  there  are,  nevertheless,  who 
live  upon  the  interest  of  their  money;  and  these,  certainly,  do 
not  suffiT  by  this  new  doctrine;  for  their  revenues  are  increased 
in  aujount,  wliile  the  means  of  living  are  reduced  in  value. 
There  in  the  niorH'y-lL*ncler,  too,  who  suffers  not  by  the  reduction 
of  prices  all  around  him.     Who  else  are  the  rich  in  this  coun- 
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try  ?  Why,  the  holders  of  ofRcc.  He  who  has  a  fixed  salary 
of  from  $  2,500  to  $  5,000  finds  prices  falling ;  but  does  his  sal- 
ary fall  ?  On  the  contrary,  three  fourths  of  that  salary  will  now 
purchase  more  than  the  whole  of  it  would  purchase  before ;  and 
he,  therefore,  is  not  dissatisfied  with  this  new  state  of  things. 

There  is,  too,  anotlier  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  wealthy 
men,  who  have  prospered  during  the  last  year;  and  they  have 
prospered  when  nobody  else  has,  I  mean  the  owners  of  ship- 
ping*  WTiat  is  the  reason  ?  Give  me  a  reason.  Well,  I  will 
give  you  one.  The  shipping  of  the  country  carries  on  the  trade, 
the  larger  vessels  being  chiefly  in  the  foreign  trade.  Now,  why 
have  these  been  successful  ?  I  will  answer  by  an  example,  I 
live  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  England,  and  one  of  my  nearest 
neighbors  is  the  largest  ship-owner,  probably,  in  the  United 
States.  Diu-ing  the  past  year,  he  has  made  what  might  suilice 
for  two  or  three  fortunes  of  moderate  size;  and  how  has  he 
made  it?  He  sends  his  ships  to  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis* 
sippi,  to  take  freights  of  cotton.  This  staple,  whatever  may 
be  the  price  abroad,  cannot  be  suffered  to  rot  at  home;  and 
therefore  it  is  shipped.  My  friend  tells  his  captain  to  provision 
his  ship  at  Natchez,  for  instance,  where  he  buys  flour  and  stores 
in  the  currency  of  that  region,  which  is  so  depreciated  that  he  is 
able  to  sell  his  bills  on  Boston  at  forty-eight  per  cent,  premium! 
Here,  at  once,  it  will  be  seen,  he  gets  his  provision  for  half  price, 
because  prices  do  not  always  rise  suddenly,  as  money  depre- 
ciates. He  delivers  his  freight  in  Europe,  and  gets  paid  for  it  in 
good  money.  The  disordered  currency  of  the  coimtry  to  which 
he  belongs  does  not  follow  and  afflict  him  abroad.  He  gvts  his 
freight  in  good  money,  places  it  in  the  hands  of  his  owner's 
banker,  who  again  draws  at  a  premium  for  it.  The  ship-owner, 
then,  makes  money,  whqn  all  others  are  suffering,  because  he  can 
escape  from  ike  injlucnce  of  the  bad  laws  and  bad  currency  of  his 
own  country. 

Now,  I  will  contrast  the  story  of  this  neighbor  with  that  of 
another  of  my  neighbors,  not  ricli.  He  is  a  New  England  me- 
chanic, hard-working,  sober,  and  intelligent,  a  tool-maker  by 
trade,  who  wields  liis  own  sledge-harnrner.  His  particular  busi- 
ness is  the  making  of  augers  for  the  South  and  Soutliwest. 
He  has  for  years  employed  many  hands,  and  been  the  support 
thereby  of  many  families  aromid  him,  himself,  meanwhile,  mod* 
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emtely  prosperous  mitil  these  evil  times  came  on.  Annually, 
however,  for  some  year?;,  he  has  been  going  backwards.  Not  less 
industrioiiSj  not  less  frugal,  he  has  yet  found,  that,  however  good 
nominally  the  prices  he  might  receive  at  the  South  and  South- 
west for  his  tool*?,  the  cost  of  converting  his  Southern  or  West- 
ern funds  into  money  current  in  New  England  was  ruinous. 
He  has  persevered,  however,  always  hoping  for  some  change  for 
the  better,  and  contracting  gradually  the  circle  of  his  work  and 
the  number  of  Ms  workmen,  until  at  length,  the  little  earning:^ 
of  the  past  wasted,  and  the  condition  of  the  currency  becoming 
worse  and  worse,  he  is  redoecd  to  bankruptcy;  and  he,  and  the 
twenty  families  that  he  supported,  are  beggared  by  no  fault  of 
their  own.  What  was  his  diilicidty  ?  He  could  not  escape  from 
the  evils  of  bad  laws  and  bad  currency  at  home ;  and  while  his 
rich  neighbor,  who  coidd  and  did,  is  made  richer  by  these  very 
causes,  he,  the  honest  and  industrious  mechanic,  is  crushed  to 
the  earth;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  tliia  is  a  system  for  pro* 
moting  the  interests  of  the  poor  I 


This  leads  me  naturally  to  the  irreat  subject  of  American  lahor^ 
which  has  hardly  been  considered  or  discussed  as  carefully  as  it 
deserves.  What  is  American  Inbor?  It  is  best  described  by 
saying,  it  is  not  European  labor.  Nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
labor  of  this  country  is  performed  by  those  who  cultivate  the 
land  they  or  their  fathers  own,  or  who,  in  their  workshops,  em* 
ploy  some  little  capital  of  their  own  own,  and  mix  it  up  with 
their  manual  tod.  No  such  thing  exists  in  other  countries. 
Look  at  the  different  departments  of  industry,  whether  agrieul- 
tural,  manufactm-iiig,  or  mechanical,  and  you  will  fuid  that,  in 
almost  all,  the  laborers  mix  up  some  little  capital  with  the  work 
of  their  hands*  The  laborer  of  the  United  States  is  the  United 
States.  Strike  out  the  laborers  of  the  United  States,  including 
therein  all  who  in  some  way  or  other  belong  to  the  industrious 
and  Avorking  classes,  and  you  reduce  the  population  of  the 
United  States  from  sixteen  millions  to  one  million.  The  Amer- 
ican laborer  is  expected  to  have  a  comfortable  home,  decent 
though  frugal  living,  and  to  be  able  to  clothe  and  educate  his 
children,  to  qualify  them  to  take  part,  as  all  are  called  to  do,  in 
the  poUtical  affairs  and  government  of  their  country.  Can  this 
be  said  of  any  Eiuopeao  laborer  ?    Docs  he  tukc  any  share  in 
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the  government  of  his  country,  or  feel  it  an  obligation  to  eda^- 
cate  his  children  ?  In  most  parts  of  Europe,  nine  tenths  of  the 
laborers  have  no  interest  in  the  soil  they  cultivate,  nor  in  the 
fabrics  they  produce ;  no  hope,  under  any  circumstances,  of  ris- 
ing themselves,  or  of  raising  their  eliildren,  above  the  condition 
of  a  day-laborer  at  wages ;  and  only  know  the  government  under 
which  they  live  by  the  sense  of  its  burdens,  which  they  have  no 
voice  in  mitigating* 

To  compare  such  a  state  of  labor  with  the  labor  of  this  coun- 
try, or  to  reason  from  that  to  ours,  is  preposterous.  And  yet  the 
doctrine  now  is,  not  of  indi\dduals  only,  but  of  the  adrainistra- 
tion,  that  the  wages  of  Aiuerican  labor  must  be  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  those  of  Europe. 

I  have  said  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  a  few  individuals ;  and 
on  that  head  1  think  injustice  has  been  done  to  a  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,*  who  has  been  made  to  bear  a  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  suggesting  such  a  poUcy.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 
same  idea  is  thrown  out  in  the  President*s  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  session,  and  in  the  treasury  report  Hear 
what  Mr.  Woodbury  says:  — 

'^  Should  the  States  not  speedily  suspend  more  of  their  undertaHogi 
which  are  unproduclive,  but,  by  new  loans  or  otherwise,  find  means  to 
employ  armies  of  laborers  in  consuming  rather  than  raising  crops^  and 
should  prices  thus  continue  in  many  cases  to  be  unnaturally  inflated,  as 
ihcy  have  been  of  late  years,  in  the  face  of  a  contracting  currency,  the 
effect  of  it  on  our  finances  would  be  still  more  to  lessen  exports,  and, 
consequently,  the  prosperity  and  revenue  of  our  foreign  trade." 

He  is  for  turning  off  from  the  public  works  these  "  armies  of 
laborers/'  who  consume  without  producing  crops,  and  thus  bring 
down  prices,  both  of  crops  and  labor.  Diminish  the  mouths 
that  consume,  and  multiply  the  arms  that  produce,  and  you  have 
the  treasury  prescription  for  mitigating  distress  and  raising 
prices  I  How  would  that  operate  in  this  great  State?  You 
have,  perhaps,  some  fifteen  thousand  men  employed  on  your 
public  works,  works  of  the  kind  that  the  Secretary  calls  "  unpro- 
ductive '* ;  and,  even  with  such  a  demand  as  they  must  produce 
for  provisions,  prices  arc  very  low.  The  Secretary's  remedy  is 
to  set  them  to^  raise  provisions  themselves,  and  thus  augment 
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the  supply,  while  they  diminish  the  demand.  In  this  way,  the 
wages  of  labor  arc  to  be  reduced,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  agri- 
cnltural  prodoetions.  But  tliis  is  not  all.  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  extract  from  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
zealous  supporter,  as  it  appears,  of  the  administration,  who 
maintains  that,  other  things  being  reduced  in  proportion,  you 
may  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  without  evil  consequences.  And 
where  does  he  seek  this  example  ?  On  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  fixes  upon  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  But  what  is 
the  Corsican  laborer,  that  he  should  be  the  model  upon  whicli 
American  labor  is  to  be  formed  ?  Does  he  know  any  thing  him- 
self ?  Has  he  any  education,  or  does  he  give  any  to  his  chil- 
dren? Has  he  a  home,  a  freehold,  and  the  comforts  of  life 
around  him?  No:  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  handful  of 
olives,  his  daily  wants  are  satisfied.  And  yet,  from  such  a  state 
of  society,  the  laborer  of  New  England,  the  laborer  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  taught  submission  to  low  wages.  The  extract 
before  me  states  that  the  wages  of  Corsica  arc, 

"  For  tlie  male  laborer,  2*4  cents  a  day  ; 
And  the  female  do.     11  cents  do."  ;  — 

both,  I  presume,  finding  their  owti  food.  And  the  honorable 
gentleman  argues,  that,  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness  of  other 
articles,  this  is  relatively  as  much  as  the  American  laborer  gets ; 
and  he  illustrates  tlie  fact  by  this  bill  of  clothing  for  a  Corsican 
laborer :  — 


"  Jacket, 

lasting  24  months 

,  8  francs ; 

Cap, 

do.     24 

do. 

2    do. 

Waistcoat, 

do.     36 

do. 

4    do. 

Pantaloons, 

do.      18 

do. 

6    do. 

Shirt, 

do.     12 

do. 

3    do. 

Pair  of  shoes, 

do.       6 

do. 

6    do. 

28  fi-ancs.'' 

Eight  francs  aie  equal  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents,  and  five 
francs  to  one  dollar.  Now,  w^hat  say  you,  my  friends  ?  What 
will  the  farmer  of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  New  Eng- 
land say  to  the  idea  of  walking  on  Sunday  to  church,  at  the 
head  of  his  family,  in  liis  jacket  two  t/ears  old?  What  will  the 
young  man  say,  when,  hia  work  ended,  he  desires  to  visit  the 
families  of  Ms  neighbors,  to  the  one  pair  of  pantaloons,  not 
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quite  two  years  old,  indeed,  but,  as  the  farmers  say  of  a  colt, 
"  coming  two  next  gmsS)"  and  which,  for  eighteen  months,  have 
every  day  done  yeoman's  service  ?  Away  with  it  aU  I  Away 
with  this  plan  for  humbling  and  degrading  the  free,  intelligent, 
well-educated,  and  well-paid  laborer  of  the  United  States  to  the 
level  of  the  almost  brute  laborer  of  Europe  I 

There  is  not  much  danger  that  schemes  and  doctrines  such  as 
these  shall  find  favor  with  the  people.  They  understand  their 
own  interest  too  w^ell  for  that  Gentlemen,  i  am  a  farmer,  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  have,  of  course,  occasion  to  employ  some 
degree  of  agricultural  labor.  I  am  sometimes  also  rowed  oat  to 
sea,  being,  like  other  New  England  men,  fond  of  occasionally 
catching  a  fish,  and  finding  health  and  recreation,  in  warm 
weather,  from  the  air  of  the  ocean.  For  the  few  months  during 
which  I  am  able  to  enjoy  this  retreat  from  labor,  public  or  pro- 
fessional,  I  do  not  often  trouble  my  neighbors,  or  they  me,  with 
conversation  on  poUtics.  It  happened,  however,  about  three 
weeks  ago,  that,  on  such  an  excursion  as  I  have  mentioned, 
with  one  man  only  i;\dth  rac,  I  mentioned  this  doctrine  of  the 
reduction  of  prices,  and  asked  him  his  opinion  of  it  He  said 
he  did  not  like  it  I  rephed,  "  The  wages  of  labor,  it  is  true, 
are  reduced ;  but  then  flour  and  beef,  and  perhaps  clothing,  all 
of  which  you  buy,  are  reduced  also.  What^  then,  can  be 
your  objections  ? "  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  it  is  true  that  flour  is 
now  low ;  but  then  it  is  an  article  that  may  rise  suddenly,  by 
means  of  a  scanty  crop  in  England,  or  at  home;  and  if  it 
should  rise  from  five  dollars  to  ten,  I  do  not  know^  for  certain 
that  it  would  fetch  the  price  of  my  labor  up  with  it.  But  while 
wages  are  high,  then  I  am  safe ;  and  if  produce  chances  to  fall, 
so  much  the  better  for  me.  But  there  is  anothex  thing.  I  have 
but  one  thing  to  sell,  that  is,  my  labor;  but  I  must  buy  many 
things,  not  only  flour,  and  meat,  and  clotlihig,  but  also  some 
articles  that  come  from  other  countries,  —  a  little  sugar,  a  little 
coffee,  a  little  tea,  a  little  of  the  common  spices,  and  such  like. 
Now,  I  do  not  sec  how  these  foreign  articles  w  ill  be  brought 
down  by  reducing  wages  at  home;  and  before  the  price  is 
brought  down  of  the  only  thing  I  have  to  sell,  I  w^nt  to  be  sure 
that  the  prices  will  fall  also,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  all  the  things 
which  I  must  buy." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  though  he  will  be  astonished,  or  amused, 
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Aii  1 4»iild  leD  tlie  etoqr  befae  meh  a  nst  ud  respectdbk 
^Mllii%IwiB|dMettbaigiiiiieiiicif  &tk  lUawM^ 
ner  aad  ■fiiiriiflinim  fiabennaii  cm  Ike  eoasi  oC 
■tated  to  me  while  poUmg  an  oar  with  each 
hand,  aad  with  the  ileevee  of  hk  led  Bfairt  xoDed  upaborohis 
dbowBi  agaimi  the  weammafgt^  the  theociei,  and  the  gpeecbei 
of  the  admintstiatioa  and  all  its  fcieods,  in  or  out  of  Omgiess, 
and  take  the  reidlct  of  the  coantrr-  and  of  the  ciiiliaed  woiid^ 
whether  be  haa  not  the  beat  of  the  argament 

Since  I  have  adverted  to  this  cxmrersatioii.  Gentlemen.  aQow 
me  to  iay  that  thia  neighbor  of  mine  is  a  man  fifty  years  of  age, 
one  of  aeraal  sona  of  a  poor  man ;  that  by  his  labor  be  has 
obtained  eome  few  acres,  his  own  nnencnmbcred  freehold,  has 
a  eomfoftahie  dwelling,  and  plenty  of  the  poor  man* s  blessings. 
Of  these,  I  hare  known  six^  decently  and  cleanly  clad^  each  with 
the  book,  the  elate,  and  the  map  proper  to  its  age^  all  going  at 
the  same  time  daily  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  that  which  is  the 
grait  glory  of  New  England,  the  common  free  school  Who  can 
contemplate  thb*,  and  thousands  of  other  cases  like  it,  not  as 
pictmes,  but  as  common  iacts,  without  feeling  bow  much  our 
free  xnstitutionB,  and  the  poUcy  hitherto  pursued,  have  done  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizeus  ? 
Where  in  Europe,  where  in  any  part  of  the  world  out  of  our 
own  country,  shall  we  find  labor  thus  rewarded,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  so  good  ?  Nowhere ;  nowhere  I  Away, 
tUi'u^  with  the  injusdoe  and  the  folly  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
profiuclionj^  with  us  to  what  is  called  the  common  standard 
of  the  world  I  Away,  tlien,  away  at  once  and  for  ever,  with  the 
miserable  policy  which  would  bring  the  condition  of  a  laborer 
iu  the  United  States  to  that  of  a  laborer  in  Russia  or  Sweden, 
in  France  or  Germany,  in  Italy  or  Corsica !  Instead  of  follow* 
ing  these  examples,  let  us  hold  up  our  own,  wliich  all  nations 
may  well  envy,  and  which,  unhappily,  in  most  parts  of  the 
earth,  it  is  easier  to  envy  than  to  imitate. 

Jint  it  is  the  cry  and  effort  of  the  times  to  stimulate  those 
who  ure  called  poor  against  tlioac  who  are  called  rich;  and  yet, 
among  those  wlio  urge  this  cry,  and  seek  to  profit  by  it,  there  is 
bet  rayed  sometimes  an  occasional  sneer  at  whatever  savors  of 
hurtiLjlc  life.  Witness  the  reproach  against  a  candidate  now 
before  the  people  for  their  highest  honors,  that  a  log  cabin,  with 
plenty  of  hard  cider,  is  good  enough  for  him  I 
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It  appears  to  some  persons,  that  a  great  deal  too  mucli  use  is 
made  of  the  symbol  of  the  log  cabin.  No  man  of  sense  sup- 
poses, certainly,  tliat  the  haWng  lived  in  a  log  cabin  is  any  fur- 
ther proof  of  qualiiic*ation  for  the  Presidency,  than  as  it  creates 
a  presumption  that  any  one  who,  rising  from  humble  condition, 
or  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  has  been  able  to  attract  a 
considerable  degree  of  public  attention,  is  possessed  of  repu- 
table qualities,  moral  and  intellectual. 

But  it  13  to  be  remembered,  that  tliis  matter  of  the  log  cabin 
originated,  not  with  the  friends  of  the  Whig  candidate,  but  with 
his  enemies.  Soon  after  his  nomination  at  Harrisburg,  a  wTiter 
for  one  of  the  leading  administration  papers  spoke  of  his  "log 
cabin,"  and  his  use  of  "  hard  cider,"  by  way  of  sneer  and  re- 
proach. As  might  have  been  expected,  (for  pretenders  arc  apt  to 
be  tlu"own  off  their  guard,)  this  taunt  at  humble  life  proceeded 
from  the  party  which  claims  a  monopoly  of  the  purest  democmcy. 
The  whole  party  appeared  to  enjoy  it,  or,  at  least,  they  coim- 
tenanced  it  by  silent  acquiescence ;  for  I  do  not  loiow  that^  to 
this  day,  any  eminent  individual  or  any  leading  newspaper 
attached  to  the  administration  has  rebuked  this  scornful  jeering 
at  the  supposed  hiunblc  condition  or  circumstances  in  life,  past 
or  present^  of  a  worthy  man  and  a  war-worn  soldier.  But  it 
touched  a  tender  point  in  the  public  feeling.  It  naturally  roused 
indignation.  What  was  intended  as  reproach  was  immediately 
seized  on  as  merit,  **  Be  it  so !  Be  it  so  I "  was  the  instant 
burst  of  the  public  voice.  "  Let  him  be  the  log  cabin  candidate. 
Wliat  you  say  in  scorn,  we  will  shout  with  aU  our  lungs.  From 
this  day  forward,  we  have  our  cry  of  rally ;  and  we  shall  see 
whether  he  who  has  dwelt  in  one  of  the  rude  abodes  of  the 
West  may  not  become  the  best  house  in  the  country ! " 

All  this  is  natural,  and  springs  from  sources  of  just  feeling. 
Other  things.  Gentlemen,  have  had  a  similar  origin.  We  all 
know  that  the  term  "  Whig"  was  bestowed  in  derision,  two  lum- 
dred  years  ago,  on  those  who  were  thought  too  fond  of  liberty ; 
and  our  national  air  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  was  composed  by  Brit- 
ish otiicers,  io  ridicule  of  the  American  troops.  Yet,  ere  long, 
the  last  of  the  British  armies  laid  down  its  arms  at  Yorktown, 
while  this  same  air  was  playing  in  tlie  ears  of  otlicers  and  men. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  either 
make  distinguished  origin  matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure 
3* 
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origin  matter  of  personal  reproach.  Taunt  aod  scoffing  at  the 
hnmhle  €X>fidJtiaii  of  early  life  aifect  nobody,  in  this  coantry, 
tmi  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  them,  and  they 
are  generally  sofficiently  ponished  by  public  rebuke*  A  man 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
cariy  condition. 

Gentlemen,  it  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  bom  in  a  log  cabin ; 
but  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  in  a  log  cabin,  raided 
amid  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire-,  at  a  period  so  early 
that^  when  the  smoke  first  rose  firom  its  rude  chimney,  and 
curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar  evidence  of  a 
white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the 
rivers  of  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist*  I  make  to  it  an  annual 
Yifiit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it,  to  teach  them  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  generations  which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love 
to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early 
affections,  and  the  touching  namitives  and  incidents,  which 
mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive  family  abode.  I  weep 
to  tliink  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the 
living;  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  I  ever  fail  in  affec- 
tionate veneration  for  him  who  reared  it,  and  defended  it  against 
savage  violence  and  destruction,  cherished  all  the  domestic  vw- 
tues  beneath  its  roof,  and,  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  seven 
years'  revolutionary  war,  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sac- 
rifice, to  serve  liis  country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condi- 
tion better  than  his  own,  may  my  name  and  the  name  of  my 
posterity  be  blotted  for  ever  from  tlie  memory  of  mankind ! 

[Mr.  Webster  then  reviewed  the  expenditures  of  the  govemment ;  but 
tlie  reporter  finds,  willi  regret,  that  the  sheet  containing  this  portion  of 
the  speech  has  been  mislaid  or  lost*  We  supply,  tJierefore,  from 
memory,  a  very  bnef,  and,  we  are  aware,  a  very  inadequate,  outline  of 
the  argument.] 

The  expenditures  of  iliis  administration  have  been  eminently 
wasteful  and  extravagant.  Over  and  above  llie  ordinarj^  reve- 
nue of  the  conntry,  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  spent  more  tlian  twenty 
millions  that  reached  the  treasury  from  other  sources.     I  specify, 

Rc^servcd  under  the  Deposit  Act,  .  ,  •  .  g  6,000,0CM} 
Fourth  instiLiinent  of  surplus,  kept  back,      .         .  9,000.000 

Puynieiit  by  the  Bank  of  United  States  on  its  bonds,      5,000,000 

$20,000,000 
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But  even  this  has  been  found  Insufficient  for  the  prodigality 

of  the  administration ;  and  wc  had  not  been  long  assembled  in 
Congress  before  a  demand  was  made  upon  it,  notwithstanding 
the  flattering  representations  of  the  message  and  the  treasinnir 
report,  for  authority  to  issue  five  millions  more  of  treas^urj^  notes, 
Tliis,  we  were  assured,  if  Congress  would  only  keep  within 
the  estimates  submitted  by  the  departraentj^,  woidd  be  ample. 
Congress  did  keep  within  tlie  estimates;  and  yet,  before  we 
broke  up,  intimations  came  from  the  treasury  that  they  must 
have  authority  to  borrow  or  issue  treasury  notes  for  four  and  a 
half  millions  morel 

This  time  even  the  friends  of  the  administration  demurred, 
and,  finally,  refused  to  grant  this  new  aid ;  and  what  then  was 
the  alternative?  Why,  after  having  voted  appropriations  for  the 
various  branches  of  the  public  ser\ice,  all  within  the  estimates, 
and  all  of  which,  they  were  told,  were  indispensable.  Congress 
conferred  on  the  President,  by  a  special  provision,  authority  to 
withhold  tliese  appropriations  from  such  objects  as  he  pleased, 
and,  out  of  certain  classes,  to  select,  at  his  discretion,  those 
Upon  which  money  should  be  expended.  Entire  authority  was 
thus  given  to  the  President  over  all  these  expenditures,  in  eva- 
sion, as  it  seems  to  me,  of  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
forbidding  all  expenditure  except  by  virtue  of  appropriations, 
which,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the  specilieation  of  dis- 
tinct sums  for  distinct  purposes. 

In  this  way,  then,  it  is  proposed  to  keep  back  from  indispen- 
sable works,  or  works  declared  by  the  administration  lo  be  indis- 
pensable, four  and  a  half  millions,  which  are,  nevertheless,  ap- 
propriated, and  which,  with  five  millions  of  treasury  notes  al^ 
ready  issued,  will  constitute  a  debt  of  from  nine  to  ten  milhons. 

So,  then,  when  General  Harrison  shall  succeed,  in  March  next, 
to  the  Presidential  chair,  all  that  he  will  inherit  from  his  prede- 
cessors, besides  their  brilliant  example,  will  be  tiiese  treasury 
vaults  and  safes,  without  a  dollar  in  them,  and  a  debt  of  ten 
miilions  of  dollars. 

The  whole  revenue  policy  of  tliis  administration  has  been 
founded  in  error.  While  tlie  treasury  is  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer,  articles  of  luxury  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  Look  at 
the  custom-house  returns,  —  twent)'^  millions  of  doUtUs  worth  of 
silks  imported  in  one  year,  free  of  duty,  and  other  articles  of 
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luxury  in  proportion,  that  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
revenue. 

We  have,  in  my  judgment,  imported  excessively^ ;  and  yet  the 
President  urges  it  as  an  objection  to  works  of  public  improve- 
ment, to  milroads  and  canals,  that  they  diminish  our  importa- 
tions, and  thereby  interfere  with  the  comforts  of  the  people. 
His  message  says, — 

*^  Our  people  will  not  long  be  insensible  to  the  extent  of  the  burdens 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  false  system  that  has  been  operathig  on  their 
sanguine,  eoergetic,  and  Industrious  character;  nor  to  the  means  neces- 
sary to  extricate  ihemselves  from  these  embarrassments.  The  weight 
which  presses  upon  a  large  portion  of  llie  people  and  the  States  is  an 
enormous  debt,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  foreign  debt  of  our  States, 
corporations,  and  men  of  business  can  scarcely  bo  less  than  two  hiin* 
dred  millions  of  dollars,  requiring  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars 
year  to  pay  the  mtcrest.  This  sum  has  to  be  paid  out  of  the  exports 
of  the  country,  and  must  of  necessity  cut  off  imports  to  that  extent,  or 
plunge  the  country  more  deeply  in  debt  from  year  to  year.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  increa^sc  of  this  foreign  debt  must  augment  the  annual 
demand  on  llic  exports  to  pay  the  interest,  and  to  the  same  extent  dimin- 
ish the  imports ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  foreign 
debt,  and  tlic  consequent  increase  of  interest,  must  be  the  decrease  of 
the  import  trade,  hi  lieu  of  the  comforts  which  it  now  brings  us,  we 
might  have  one  gigantic  banking  institution,  and  splendid,  but  in  many 
instances  profitless,  railroads  and  canals,  absorbing,  to  a  great  extent,  in  , 
mterest  upon  tlie  capital  borrowed  to  construct  them,  the  surplus  fruii 
of  national  industry  for  years  to  come,  and  securing  to  posterity  no 
adequate  return  for  tlie  comforts  w4iich  the  labor  of  liieir  hands  might 
otherwise  have  secured.'* 

What  are  these  comforts  that  we  are  to  get  so  much  more  of, 
if  we  will  ordy  stop  our  railroads  and  canals  ?  Foreign  goodS| 
loss  of  emjilo3rinent  at  home,  European  wages,  and,  lastly,  di- 
rect taxation. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  of  that  nullifying  Stal 
Bights  party  which  has  absorbed  the  administration,  or  been 
absorbed  by  it,  comes  boldly  out  with  the  declaration,  that  the 
period  is  arrived  for  a  direH  tax  on  land;  and,  holding  up  this 
idea,  others  have  said  that  ii  will  brin<r  the  North  to  the  grind- 
stone.  We  shall  see,  before  this  contest  is  over,  who  will  be  the 
parties  ground,  and  who  the  grinders.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to 
arid,  that,  thus  far,  this  is  only  an  expression  of  individual  opin- 
ion, and  I  do  not  allege  it  to  be  otherwise. 
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I  had  proposed  to  say  something  of  the  militia  bill ;  but  it  is 
already  so  late  that  I  must  forego  tlds  topic.  [*'  No,  no  I  Go  on, 
go  on  I  "*^  from  the  crowd  J 

[Mr.  Webster  resumed,  and  briefly  analyzed  the  bill*  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  lateness  of  tiie  hour,  ho  did  not  go  largely  into  the  discus- 
sion. He  did  not,  he  said,  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Van  Buren  with  any 
purpose  to  play  tJie  part  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Cromwell ;  but  be  did  say  that, 
in  liis  judgement,  the  plan,  as  recommended  by  the  Prcsident  in  his  mes- 
sage, and  of  which  the  amiiial  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  accom* 
panying  the  message,  developed  the  leading  features,  would,  if  carried 
into  operation,  be  expensive,  burdensome,  in  derogation  of  the  Consti* 
tution,  and  dangerous  to  our  liberties.  Mr*  Webster  referred  to  the 
President's  recent  letter  to  some  gentleman  in  Virginia,  endeavoring  to 
exculpate  himself  for  the  recommendation  in  llie  message,  by  attempt- 
ing to  show  a  difference  between  the  plan  then  so  strongly  commend- 
ed, and  that  submitted  in  detail,  some  months  afterwards,  by  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  War,  to  Congress.  Mr.  Webster  pronounced  lliis  attempt  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  and  then  went  on  to  say,] 

I  have  now  frankly  stated  my  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
present  excitement,  and  have  answered  the  question  I  pro- 
pounded as  to  tlie  causes  of  the  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
now  in  progress.  WUl  this  revolution  succeed  ?  Docs  it  move 
the  masses,  or  is  it  an  ebullition  merely  on  the  siurface?  And 
who  is  it  that  opposes  the  change  which  seems  to  be  going  for- 
ward ?  [Here  some  one  in  the  crowd  cried  out,  "  None,  hardly, 
but  the  otHce-holders,  oppose  it.'"]  1  hear  one  say  that  the  office- 
holders oppose  it;  and  that  is  true.  If  they  w^ere  quiet,  in  my 
opinion,  a  change  would  take  place  almost  by  common  consent 
I  have  heard  of  an  anecdote,  perhaps  hardly  suited  to  the  sobri- 
ety and  dignity  of  this  occasion,  but  which  confirms  the  answer 
which  my  friend  in  the  crowd  has  given  to  my  question,  It 
happened  to  a  farmer*s  son,  that  his  load  of  buy  was  blown 
over  by  a  sudden  gust,  on  an  exposed  plain.  Those  near  him, 
seeing  him  manifest  a  degree  of  distress,  which  such  an  acci- 
dent would  not  usually  occasion,  asked  him  the  reason ;  he  said 
he  shoidd  not  take  on  so  much  about  it,  only  father  was  under 
the  load.  I  think  it  very  probable,  Gentlemen,  that  there  are 
many  now  very  active  and  zealous  friends,  who  would  not  care 
much  whether  the  wagon  of  the  administrutiou  were  blown  over 
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or  not,  if  it  wcfe  not  for  the  fear  that  father,  or  son,  or  nude,  or 
biollier,  might  be  Umnd  imder  the  load.  Indeed,  it  is  remarka- 
Ue  bow  freqaently  the  fire  of  patnotisiD  glows  iii  the  breasts  of 
the  holders  of  office.  A  thonsaDd  favored  contractors  shake 
with  horrid  fear,  lest  the  proposed  change  shoold  pnt  the  inier- 
ests  of  tlie  public  In  great  danger.  Ten  thoasand  post-offices, 
moved  by  the  same  apprehension,  join  in  the  cry  of  alarm,  while 
a  perfect  earthqaake  of  disinterested  remonstrance  proceeds  from 
the  cnstom-hoiiBes*  Patronage  and  favoritism  tremble  and 
qnake,  throogh  every  limb  and  every  nerve,  lest  the  people 
should  be  found  in  favor  of  a,  change^  which  might  endanger  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  or  at  least  break  down  its  present  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  prosperity,  by  abandoning  the  measures, 
fo  wise,  so  beneficent,  so  successful,  and  so  popular,  which  the 
present  administration  has  pursued ! 

FeUow-citkens,  we  have  all  sober  and  important  duties  to 
perform,  I  liave  not  addressed  you  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  in  a  premature  note  of  triumph,  or  raising  a  shout  for 
anticipated  victories.  We  are  in  the  controversy,  not  through  it. 
It  is  our  duty  to  spare  no  pains  to  circulate  information,  and  to 
spread  the  truth  far  and  wide.  Let  us  persuade  those  who  differ 
from  us,  if  we  can,  to  hear  both  sicles.  Let  us  remind  them  that 
wc  arc  all  embarked  together,  with  a  common  interest  and  i 
common  fate.  And  let  us,  without  rebuke  or  mikindness,  be-^ 
seech  them  to  consider  what  the  good  of  the  whole  requires,  what 
is  best  for  them  and  for  us. 

There  are  tvvo  causes  which  keep  back  thousands  of  honest^ 
men  from  joining  those  who  wish  for  a  change.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  fcur  of  reproach  from  former  associates,  and  the 
pain  which  parly  denunciation  is  capable  of  intlicting.  But, 
surely,  the  manliness  of  the  American  character  is  superior  to 
thisl  Surely,  no  American  citizen  will  feel  himself  chained 
to  the  wliecls  of  any  party,  nor  bound  to  follow  it,  against  his 
conscience  and  his  sense  of  the  interest  of  the  country,  Eeso* 
Intiun  nnd  decision  ought  to  dissipate  such  restraints,  and  to 
leave  men  free  at  once  to  act  upon  their  own  convictions.  Un* 
leas  this  can  l>e  done,  party  has  entailed  upon  us  a  miserable 
alavcry,  by  compelling  us  to  act  against  our  consciences  on  ques- 
tions  of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  other  cause  is  the  constant  cry  that  tlie  party  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  is  the  tnie  democratic  party,  or  the  more  popular 
party  in  the  government  and  in  the  country.  The  falsity  of  this 
claim  has  not  been  suflieiently  exposed.  It  should  have  been 
metj  and  should  be  now  met,  not  only  by  denial,  but  by  proof. 
If  they  mean  the  new  democracy,  —  the  cry  against  credit, 
against  industry,  against  labor,  against  a  man^s  right  to  leave 
his  owTi  earnings  to  his  own  children, — why,  then,  doubtless, 
they  are  right;  all  this  sort  of  democracy  is  theirs.  But  if  by  de- 
mocracy they  mean  a  conscientious  and  stern  adherence  to  the 
true  popular  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  government, 
then  I  think  they  have  very  little  claim  to  it.  Is  the  augmenta- 
tion of  executive  power  a  democratic  principle  ?  Is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  cmrency  of  the  government  from  tlie  currency  of  the 
people  a  democratic  principle '?  Is  the  imbodying  a  large  mili- 
tary force,  in  time  of  peace,  a  democratic  principle  ? 

Let  U5  entreat  honest  men  not  to  take  names  for  things,  nor 
pretences  for  proofs.  If  democracy,  in  any  constitutional  sense, 
belongs  to  our  adversaries,  let  them  show  their  title  and  produce 
their  evidence.  Let  the  question  be  examined ;  and  let  not  in- 
telligent and  well-meaning  citizens  be  kept  to  the  support  of 
measures  which  in  their  hearts  and  consciences  they  disapprove, 
because  their  authors  put  forth  such  ioud  claims  to  the  sole  pos- 
session of  regard  for  the  people. 


Fellow-citixens  of  the  County  of  Saratoga,  in  taking  leave  of 
you,  I  cannot  but  remind  you  how  distinguished  a  place  your 
county  occupies  m  the  history  of  the  country,  I  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, that  in  the  midst  of  you  are  many,  at  this  moment,  who 
saw  in  this  neighborhood  the  trimnph  of  republican  arms  in  the 
surrender  of  General  Burgoyne.  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  fervent 
spirit  of  patriotism  burns  in  theii"  breasts  and  in  the  breasts  of 
their  children.  They  helped  to  save  their  country  amidst  the 
storms  of  war ;  they  will  help  to  save  it,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
in  the  present  severe  civU  crisis.  I  verily  believe  it  is  true,  that, 
of  all  that  are  left  to  us  from  the  Revolution,  nine  tenths  arc 
with  us  in  the  existing  contest.  If  there  be  living  a  Revolution- 
ary officer,  or  soldier,  who  has  joined  in  the  attacks  upon  General 
Harrison's  military  character,  I  have  not  met  witli  him.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  the  county  of  Saratoga,  that  a  cause  sustained 
by  such  means  is  likely  to  prevail. 
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Fdkw*citizieii8,  the  great  qwdstioa  is  now  before  the  country. 
U,  Willi  the  eiperieDoc  of  the  pa3^  tbe  Airtfricgiii  people  think 
proper  to  eoofibn  power  in  the  bands  whidi  now  bcdd  it,  and 
tfacrebj  ianction  the  leading  policy  of  the  admiBistration,  it  will 
be  Totir  dntr  and  mine  to  bow,  with  snbiiiiManf  to  the  public 
will ;  but,  for  myself,  I  shall  not  belie\-e  it  poeaiUe  for  me  to  be 
of  service  to  the  ooontry,  in  any  department  of  public  Me.  I 
BJiall  look  on^  with  no  less  love  of  country  than  ever,  but  with 
fearful  foiebodiogs  of  what  may  be  near  at  hand* 

But  I  do  not  at  all  expect  that  result  I  fully  believe  the 
ebaitge  is  coming.  If  we  all  do  our  duty,  we  shall  restore  the 
goremment  to  its  former  policy,  and  the  country  to  its  former 
prosperity.  And  let  us  here,  to-day,  feIlow«dtizens,  with  full 
resolution  and  patriotic  purpose  of  heart,  give  and  take  pledges, 
that,  until  this  great  controversy  be  ended,  our  time,  our  talents, 
our  efiorts,  aie  all  due,  and  &hall  all  be  faithfully  given,  to  our 
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Among  tho  demonstrations  of  public  opinion  which  preceded  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Harrison,  in  November,  1840,  the  convention  held  upon 
Bunker  Hill,  on  the  10th  of  September,  was  perhaps  tho  most  imposing. 
The  suggestion  of  a  grand  meeting  upon  this  spot,  to  be  attended  by  nu- 
merous delegates,  not  merely  from  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  but 
the  other  States  of  the  Union,  even  those  most  remote,  was  received  willi 
great  favor  throughout  the  countrj^,  and  was  carried  into  full  cfTect. 
Many  persons  from  the  distant  States,  travelling  to  the  North,  made 
iheir  arrangements  to  be  in  Boston  on  tliis  occasion*  Respectable  dele- 
gations from  every  section  of  the  Union  were  specially  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  and  every  part  of  New  England  was  fully  represented. 
The  number  of  strangers  drawn  to  Boston  to  attend  or  witness  the  meet- 
ing was  estimated  by  some  persons  as  high  as  fifty  thousand. 

On  the  morning  of  llie  10th,  a  vast  procession  was  formed  on  tl>e 
Common  in  Boston,  and  in  the  neighboring  streets,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
was  ready  to  move.  It  was  beaded  by  one  hundred  and  fiflt)^  truckmen, 
in  white  frocks,  followed  by  more  than  a  thousand  well-moimted  citi- 
zena.  FiAy  barouches  and  carriages  succeeded,  containing  Revolution- 
ary soldiers,  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  other  States,  and  persons 
specially  invited.  The  different  sections  of  the  cavalcade  were  indicated 
by  a  variety  of  characteristic  banners. 

After  the  cavalcade  came  tho  pedestrian  portion  of  the  procession^  the 
delegates  from  the  New  England  States  arranged  in  the  rear,  the  others 
occupying  places  in  the  order  in  which  the  Constitution  w^as  adopted  by 
their  respective  States.  Appropriate  banners,  with  significant  devices, 
many  of  which  were  executed  with  great  spirit,  were  borne  by  the  sev- 
eral delegations.  The  appearance  of  these  respectable  bodies  from  tho 
extremest  South  and  West  was  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  day,  and 
added  much  to  it3  interest.  It  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  sim- 
ilar display  had  taken  place,  to  any  thing  like  the  same  extent,  in  thii? 
part  of  tho  Union* 

The  delegations  from  the  States  were  followed  by  those  from  the  va* 
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rious  counties  and  towns  in  Massachusetts,  that  of  Suifolk  bringing  up 
the  rear.     These,  also,  all  carried  appropriate  banners,  many  with  devi-p. 
ces  and  inscriptioas  highly  significant,  original,  and  spirited, and  wrought! 
with  great  beauty,     A  large  body  of  seamen  appeared  in  the  Suffolk  del- 
egation.    In  another  section  of  the  same  delegation  was  a  printing-press, 
in  full  operation,  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  length  of  the  procession  was  four  miles,  and  two  hours  were  re- 
quired  for  its  passage  by  any  given  point.  It  b  impossible  adequately 
to  describe  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  or  the  extreme  beauty  and 
singularity  of  the  spectacle.  Numerous  bands  of  music  were  placed  inj 
different  parts  of  the  procession*  The  entire  line  of  streets  through 
which  it  passed  was  filled  with  spectators.  The  windows  and  balconieal 
were  thronged  with  women  and  children,  waving  their  handkerchiefs  in 
token  of  sympathy  with  the  delegates,  while  the  latter  acknowledged  the 
attention  with  continual  cheers.  The  streets  were  decorated  with  en- 
signs and  penoons,  and  occasionally  with  triumphal  arches  adorned  with 
evergreens  and  flowers.     The  whole  city  was  alive  witli  the  festival. 

In  this  manner  the  precession  moved,  in  perfect  order,  tlirough  the 
principal  streets,  over  Warren  Bridge,  and  thence  to  the  battle-ground 
on  Bunker  HilK  A  general  expectation  of  a  speech  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster had  gone  abroad.  But  the  vast  multitude  anticipated  had  seemed 
to  render  it  expedient  to  dispense  with  the  usual  mode  of  preceeding 
at  political  meetings,  and,  instead  of  a  popular  discussion,  to  put  forth  a 
carefully  prepared  and  formal  manifesto  of  the  principles  which  gov- 
erned the  Whig  party  in  the  existing  contest.  A  slight  organization 
accordingly  took  place.  Mr.  Webster  was  invited  to  act  as  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  convention,  and  the  following  declaration  of  principles, 
previously  dra^-n  up  by  liim,  and  signed  hy  him  on  behalf  of  the  assem- 
bly, was  publicly  read. 

This  closed  the  proceedings  on  the  Hill,  where  the  dispersion  of  the 
multitude  was  hastened  by  a  hea\y  rain.  In  the  evening,  political 
meetings  were  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  other  public  halls  in  Boston,  at 
which  patriotic  addresses  of  great  ability  were  made  by  Messrs.  Watkint  | 
Leigh  of  Virginia,  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  Pennington  of  New  Jersey, 
C^Fallon  of  Missouri,  Ogden  HoflTman,  Philip  Hone,  and  Charies  King, 
of  New  York,  Upham  of  Vermont,  Neal  of  Maine,  Dawson  of  Michigan, 
and  many  otlier  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  various  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  importance  of  this  demonstration,  as  a  display  of  sympathy  be* 
iwccn  tl^e  people  of  the  remotest  members  of  tlie  Union,  mid  its  tenden- 
cy, in  this  way,  to  fortify  and  animate  tlie  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
have  seemed  to  warrant  a  notice  in  greater  detail  than  would  be  due,  in 
(his  place,  to  the  ordinarj^  manifestations  of  contemporarj^  political  feel- 
ing. 
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When  men  pause  from  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  as- 
semble in  great  ntimbers,  a  proper  respect  for  the  judgment  of 
the  country  and  of  the  age  requires  that  they  should  clearly  set 
forth  the  grave  causes  which  have  brought  them  together,  and 
the  purposes  which  they  seek  to  promote, 

Feeliug  the  force  of  this  obhgation,  fifty  thousand  of  the  free 
electors  of  the  New  England  States,  honored  also  by  the  pres- 
ence of  like  free  electors  from  nearly  every  other  State  in  the 
Union,  having  assembled  on  Bunker  Hill,  on  this  10th  day  of 
September,  1840,  proceed  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of  their  prin- 
ciples,  and  of  the  occasion  and  objects  of  their  meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  we  declare  our  unalterable  attachment  to 
that  public  liberty,  the  purchase  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
in  the  acquisition  of  which  the  field  whereon  we  stand  obtained 
early  and  imperishable  renowii.  Bunker  Hill  is  not  a  spot  on 
which  we  shall  forget  the  principles  of  our  fathers,  or  suffer  any 
thing  to  quench  within  our  owti  bosoms  the  love  of  freedom 
which  we  have  inherited  from  them. 

In  the  next  place,  we  declare  our  warm  and  hearty  devotion 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  and  to  that  Union  of  the 
States  which  it  has  so  happily  cemented,  and  so  long  and  so 
prosperously  preserved.  We  caU  ourselves  by  no  local  names, 
we  recognize  no  geographical  divisions,  while  we  give  utterance 
to  our  sentiments  on  high  constitutional  and  political  subjects. 
We  are  Americans,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  knowing  no 
other  country,  and  desiring  to  be  distinguished  by  no  other  ap- 

• 
•  A  Declaration  of  Principles  and  Purposes,  adopted  by  a  General  Convetition 
of  iho  Whigs  of  New  England,  at  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  lOih  of  September,  I&IO, 
pre^^ared  by  Air.  Webster,  und  sigoed  by  him  aa  Presidcut  of  the  Convention, 
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pellation.  We  believe  the  Constitution,  while  administered 
wisely  and  in  its  proper  spirit,  to  be  capable  of  protecting  all 
parts  of  the  country,  securing  all  interests,  and  perpetuating  a 
national  brotherhood  among  all  the  States,  We  believe  that  to 
foment  local  jealousies,  to  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of 
opposite  interests  between  one  part  of  the  country  and  another, 
and  thus  to  disseminate  feelings  of  distrust  and  alienation,  while 
it  is  in  contemptuous  disregard  of  the  counsels  of  the  great  fa- 
ther of  his  country,  is  but  one  form  in  which  irregular  ambition, 
destitute:  of  all  true  patriotism,  and  a  Io%^e  of  power,  reckless  of 
the  means  of  its  gratification,  exhibit  their  unsubdued  and  burn- 
ing desire. 

Wc  believe,  too,  that  party  spirit,  however  natural  or  unavoid- 
able it  may  be  in  free  republics,  yet,  when  it  gains  such  an  as- 
cendency in  men's  minds  as  leads  them  to  substitute  party  for 
countjry,  to  seek  no  ends  but  party  ends,  no  approbation  but 
party  approbation,  and  to  fear  no  reproach  or  contumely  so  that 
there  be  no  party  dissatisfaction,  not  only  alloys  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  such  institutions,  but  weakens,  every  day,  the  fomida- 
tions  on  which  they  stand. 

Wc  are  in  favor  of  the  Uberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  we 
are  friends  of  free  discussion;  we  espouse  the  cause  of  popular 
education;  we  believe  in  man's  capacity  for  self-government; 
wc  desire  to  see  the  freest  and  widest  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge and  of  truth;  and  we  believe,  especially,  in  the  benign 
influence  of  religious  feeling  and  moral  instruction  on  the  social^ 
as  well  as  on  the  indi%'idual,  happiness  of  man. 

Holding  these  general  sentiments  and  opinions,  we  have  come 
together  to  declare  that,  under  the  present  administration  of  the 
general  government,  a  course  of  measures  has  been  adopted  and 
pursued,  in  our  judgments,  disastrous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  threatening  the  accumulation  of  still  greater  evils,  ut- 
terly hostile  to  the  true  spirit  of  tlie  Constitution  and  to  the 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  calling  upon  all  men  of  honest 
purpose,  disinterested  patriotism,  and  unbiased  intelligence,  to 
put  forth  their  utmost  constitutional  eflbrts  in  order  to  effect  a 
change. 

jCieneral  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  took  the  oaths  of  office  on  the  4th  of  March,  1829; 
and  we  readily  admit  that,  under  his  administration,  certain 
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portions  of  the  public  aiTairs  were  conducted  with  ability.  But 
we  have  to  lament  that  he  was  not  proof  against  the  in  sin  u- 
ations  and  inflaenccs  of  evil  counsellors,  or  perhaps  against  his 
own  passions,  when  moved  and  excited.  Hence,  in  one  most 
important  branch  of  the  public  interest,  in  that  essential  part  of 
commercial  regulation  which  respects  the  money,  tlie  currency, 
the  circulation,  and  the  internal  exchanges  of  the  country,  acci- 
dental occurrences,  acting  on  his  characteristic  love  of  rule,  and 
uneasiness  under  opposition,  led  him  to  depart  from  all  that  was 
a\pected  from  him,  and  to  enter  upon  measures  which  plunged 
both  him  and  the  country  in  greater  and  greater  dilEcuIties  at 
every  step,  so  that,  in  this  respect^  his  whole  course  of  adminis- 
tration was  but  a  series  of  LU-fated  experiments,  and  of  projects 
framed  in  disregard  of  prudence  and  precedent,  and  bursting  in 
rapid  succession ;  the  final  explosion  taking  place  a  few  months 
after  his  retirement  from  office, 

Geneml  Jackson  was  not  elected  u^tli  any  desire  or  expecta- 
tion, on  the  part  of  any  of  Iiis  supporters,  that  he  would  inter- 
fere i^'ith  the  currency  of  the  country.  We  affirm  this  as  the 
truth  of  history.  It  is  incapable  of  refutation  or  deniaL  It  is 
as  certain  as  that  the  American  Revolution  was  not  undertaken 
to  destroy  the  rights  of  property,  or  overtlirow  the  obligation  of 
morals. 

But,  unhappily,  he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the 
then  existing  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  manifested  a  de- 
sire, how  originating  or  by  whom  inspired  is  immaterial,  to 
exercise  a  political  influence  over  that  institution,  and  to  cause 
that  institution  to  exercise,  in  turn,  a  political  influence  over  the 
community.  Published  documents  prove  this,  as  plainly  as 
they  prove  any  other  act  of  his  administration.  In  tliis  desire 
he  was  resisted,  thwarted,  and  finally  defeated.  But  what  he 
could  not  govern,  he  supposed  he  could  destroy ;  and  the  event 
showed  that  he  did  not  overrate  Ms  popularity  and  liis  power. 
He  pursued  the  bank  to  the  death,  and  achieved  his  triumph  by 
the  veto  of  1832.  The  accustomed  means  of  maintaining  a 
soimd  and  a  uniform  currency,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  country, 
having  been  thus  trampled  dowTi  and  destroyed,  recourse  was 
had  to  those  new  modes  of  experimental  admuiistralion,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  which  terminated  so  dis- 
astrously, both  for  the  reputation  of  his  administration  and  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 
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Bat  OencfHl  Jackson  did  not  deny  his  oowptitiEtional  oblifi 
tioos,  nor  seek  to  escape  from  tlieir  force.  He  never  profe 
abandoned  all  care  over  the  general  cxurency.  His  whole 
dud  shows  that  he  admitted,  throughout,  the  duty  of  the 
eral  government  to  maintain  a  supervision  over  the  cturency  of 
the  country,  both  metallic  and  paper,  for  the  general  good  and 
use  of  the  people ;  and  he  congratulated  both  himself  and  the 
natioD,  that,  by  the  measures  adopted  by  him,  the  currency  and 
the  exchanges  of  the  country  were  placed  on  a  better  footing 
than  they  ever  had  been  under  the  operation  of  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  This  confidence  in  his  own  experiments,  we 
know,  proved  most  illusory.  But  the  frequency  with  which  he 
repeated  this  and  similar  declarations  establishes  incontestably 
his  own  sense  of  the  duty  of  government 

In  all  the  measures  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  currency, 
the  present  chief  magistrate  is  known  to  have  concurred-  Lake 
him,  he  was  opposed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States ;  like 
him,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  State  deposit  banks;  and,  like  hini| 
he  insisted  that,  by  the  aid  of  such  banks,  the  administration 
had  accomplished  all  that  could  be  desired  on  the  great  subjects 
of  the  currency  and  the  exchange. 

But  the  catastrophe  of  May,  1837,  produced  a  new  crisis,  by 
overthrowing  the  last  in  the  series  of  experiments,  and  creating 
an  absolute  necessity,  either  of  returning  to  that  policy  of  the 
government  which  General  Jackson  had  repudiated,  or  of  re- 
nouncing altogether  the  constitutional  duty  which  it  had  been 
the  object  of  that  policy  to  perform.  The  latter  branch  of  the 
alternative  waa  adopted*  Refuge  was  sought  in  escape.  A 
duty,  up  to  that  moment  admitted  by  all,  was  suddenly  denied, 
and  the  fearful  resolution  announced,  that  government  would 
hereafter  provide  for  its  own  revenues,  and  that,  for  the  rest,  the 
people  must  take  care  of  themselves. 

Assembled  here  to-day,  and  feeling,  in  common  with  the  whole 
country,  the  evil  consequences  of  these  principles  and  these 
measures,  we  pronounce  against  them  all,  from  first  to  last, 
our  deep  and  solemn  sentence  of  condemnation.  We  con- 
demn the  early  departure  of  General  Jackson  from  that  line  of 
policy  which  he  was  expected  to  pursue.  We  deplore  the  tem- 
per which  led  him  to  his  original  quarrel  with  lite  hank.  We 
deplore  the  headstrong  spirit  which  instigated  hiui  to  pursue 
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that  insUtution  to  its  desixuction.  We  deplore  the  timidity  of 
somej  the  acquiescence  of  others,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  of 
his  party,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  its  whole,  unbroken  pha- 
lanx to  the  support  of  measures,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
purposes,  which  we  know  to  have  been  against  the  wishes,  the 
remonstrances,  and  the  consciences  of  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able and  intelligent.  We  deplore  his  abandonment  of  those 
means  for  assuring  a  good  currency,  which  had  been  successfully 
tried  for  forty  years ;  his  rash  experiments  with  great  interests ; 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  persisted  in  thera,  when  men 
of  diiferent  temperament  must  have  been  satisfied  of  their  use- 
lessnesa  and  impotence. 

But  General  Jackson's  administration,  authority,  and  influ- 
ence are  now  historical.  They  belong  to  the  past,  while  we 
have  to  do,  to-day,  with  the  serious  evils,  and  the  still  more 
alarming  portents,  of  the  present  We  remonstrate,  therefore, 
most  earnestly  and  emphatically,  against  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  upon  this  subject.  We  protest  against  the 
truth  of  its  principles.  We  deny  the  propriety  and  justice  of 
its  measures.  We  are  constrained  to  have  too  little  respect 
for  its  objects,  and  we  desire  to  rouse  the  country,  so  far  as 
we  can,  to  the  evils  which  oppress  and  the  dangers  that  sur- 
round us. 

We  insist  that  the  present  administmtion  has  consulted  its 
own  party  ends,  and  the  presenilation  of  its  own  power,  to  the 
manifest  neglect  of  great  objects  of  public  interest.  We  think 
tliere  is  no  liberaiit}^,  no  political  comprehension,  no  just  or  en- 
larged  policy,  in  its  leading  raeasmres.  We  look  upon  its  aban- 
donment of  the  currejicy  as  fatal ;  and  we  regard  its  system  of 
sub-treasmries  as  but  a  poor  device  to  avoid  a  high  obligation, 
or  as  the  first  in  a  new  series  of  ruthless  experiraeots.  We 
believe  its  professions  in  favor  of  a  hard-money  currency  to  be 
insincere ;  because  we  do  not  believe  that  any  person  of  common 
information  and  ordinary  understanding  can  suppose  that  the 
use  of  paper,  as  a  circulating  medium,  will  be  discontinued, 
even  if  such  discontinuance  were  desurablc,  unless  the  govern- 
ment shall  break  down  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  State 
goveniments  to  establish  banks.  We  believe  the  clamor  against 
State  banks,  State  bonds,  and  State  credits,  to  Jiavc  been  raised 
by  the  friends  of  the  administration  to  divert  public  attention 
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from  its  own  mismanagement,  and  to  throw  on  others  the  conse- 
quence of  its  own  conduct.  We  heard  nothing  of  all  this  in 
the  early  part  of  General  Jackson- s  adminiatratiorij  nor  tintil  his 
measures  had  brought  the  currency  of  the  country  into  the  iit» 
most  disorder.  We  know  that,  in  times  past,  the  present  chief 
magistrate  has,  of  all  men,  had  most  to  do  with  the  systems  of 
State  banks,  the  most  faith  in  their  usefulness,  and  no  very  se* 
verely  chastened  desire  to  profit  by  their  influence.  We  believe 
that  the  purpose  of  exercising  a  money  influence  over  the  com- 
munity has  never  departed  from  the  administration.  Wliat  it 
could  not  accomplish  by  an  attempt  to  bend  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  to  its  purposes,  we  believe  it  has  sought^  and  now 
seeks,  to  effect  by  its  project  of  the  sub-treasury.  We  believe 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  principles  upon  which  the  system 
of  the  sub-treasiuy  is  founded,  tlie  friends  of  the  administration 
have  been  led  to  espouse  opinions  destructive  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  country,  paralyzing  to  its  whole  industry,  tend- 
ing to  sink  its  labor,  both  in  price  and  in  characterj  to  the  de- 
graded standard  of  the  uninformedj  the  ignorant,  the  suffering 
labor  of  the  worst  parts  of  Europe.  Led  by  the  same  necessity, 
or  puf^hing  the  same  principles  still  fartiier,  and  with  a  kind  of 
revolutionary  rapidity,  w^e  have  seen  the  rights  of  property  not 
only  assailed,  but  denied;  the  boldest  agrarian  notions  put 
forth;  the  pow^r  of  transmission  from  father  to  son  openly  de- 
nounced ;  the  right  of  one  to  participate  in  the  earnings  of  an- 
other, to  the  rejection  of  the  natural  claims  of  Ids  own  children, 
asserted  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  democracy;  — 
and  all  this  by  those  who  are  in  the  pay  of  government,  receiv- 
ing large  salaries,  and  w^hose  offices  w^ould  be  nearly  sinecures, 
but  for  the  labor  performed  in  the  attempt  to  give  currency  to 
these  principles  and  these  opinions.  We  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  measures  of  the  administration,  the  manner  in 
w^hich  it  confers  favors,  its  apparent  preference  for  partisans  of 
extreme  opinions,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  bestows  its 
confidence  on  the  boldest  and  most  violent,  are  producing  seri- 
ous injuries  upon  the  political  morals  and  general  sentiments  of 
the  country.  We  believe  that  to  this  cause  is  fairly  to  be  at- 
tributed the  most  lamentable  change  -which  has  taken  place  in 
the  temper,  the  sobriety,  and  the  wisdom  with  w^hich  the  high 
pubhc  counsels  have  been  Iiitherta  conducted.     We  look  with 
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alann  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  in  this  respect ;  and  we 
would  most  earnestly,  and  wdth  all  our  hearts,  as  well  for  the 
honor  of  the  country  as  for  its  interests,  beseech  all  good  men  to 
unite  with  us  in  an  attempt  to  bring  back  the  deliberative  age 
of  the  government,  to  restore  to  the  collected  bodies  of  the 
people's  representatives  that  self-respect,  decorum,  and  dignity, 
without  which  the  business  of  legislation  can  make  no  regular 
progress,  and  is  always  in  danger  either  of  accomplishing  noth- 
ing, or  of  reaching  its  ends  by  unjustifiable  and  violent  means. 

We  believe  the  conduct  of  the  administration  respecting  the 
public  revenue  to  be  higlily  reprehensible.  It  has  cjcpcnded 
twenty  millions,  previously  accumulated,  besides  all  the  accruing 
income  since  it  came  into  power ;  and  there  seems  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  no  doubt,  that  it  will  leave  to  its  sucoessors  a  pubUc 
debt  of  from  five  to  ten  miUions  of  dollars.  It  has  shrunk  from 
its  proper  responsibilities.  With  the  immediate  prospect  of  an 
empty  treasury,  it  has  yet  not  had  the  manliness  to  recommend 
to  Congress  any  adequate  provision.  It  has  constantly  spoken 
of  the  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  until  this  excess  has 
finaly  manifested  itself  in  an  absolute  necessity  for  loans,  and  in 
a  power  conferred  on  the  President,  altogether  new,  and  in  our 
judgment  hostile  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  to  meet 
the  event  of  want  of  resources  by  withholding,  out  of  certain 
classes  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress,  such  as  he  chooses 
to  thiuk  may  be  best  spared-  It  lives  by  shifts  and  contrivances, 
by  shallow  artifices  and  delusive  names,  by  what  it  calls  "  facili- 
ties "  and  the  **  exchange  of  treasury  notes  for  specie  " ;  while,  in 
truth,  it  has  been  fast  contracting  a  public  debt,  in  the  midst  of 
all  its  boasting,  without  daring  to  lay  the  plain  and  naked  truth 
of  the  case  before  the  people. 

We  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa» 
tives  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  election.  This  is  not  a  local, 
but  a  general  question.  In  the  union  of  the  States,  on  what- 
ever link  the  blow  of  injustice  or  usurpation  falls,  it  is  felt,  and 
ought  to  be  felt,  through  the  whole  chain.  The  cause  of  New 
Jersey  is  the  cause  of  every  State,  and  every  State  is  therefore 
bound  to  vindicate  it 

That  the  regular  commission,  or  certificate  of  retiu-n,  signed 
by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State,  according  to  the  provisions 
df  law,  entitles  those  who  produce  it  to  be  sworn  in  as  members 
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af  dmgreasj  to  vote  in  the  otganization  of  the  House,  and  to 

hold  their  seats  until  their  right  be  distmbed  by  regnlar  petition 
and  prod^  is  a  proposition  of  constitntional  law,  of  snch  univcr* 
fttl  extent  and  universal  acknowledgment,  that  it  cannot  be 
strengthened  by  argninent  or  by  analogy.  There  is  nothing 
dearer,  and  nothipg  better  settled.  No  legislatrv-e  body  oonld 
ever  be  organixed  withont  the  adoption  of  this  principle.  Yet, 
in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  members  of  Congress,  it  was  en- 
tirely disregarded.  And  it  is  of  awfnl  portent,  that  on  snch  a 
qnestion,  —  a  question  in  its  nature  strictly  judicial, — the  domi- 
nation of  party  should  lead  men  thus  flagrantly  to  violate  first 
principles.  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs.  After  this  open  disre- 
gard of  the  elementary  rules  of  law  and  Justice,  it  should  create 
no  surprise,  that,  pending  the  labors  of  a  committee  especially 
appointed  to  ascertain  who  were  duly  elected,  a  set  of  men  call- 
ing themselves  representatives  of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  who 
had  no  certificates  fixjm  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  of 
according  to  the  laws  ol  the  State,  were  voted  into  their  seatB, 
under  silence  imposed  by  the  previous  question,  and  afterwards 
gave  their  votes  for  the  passage  of  the  sub-treasury  law.  We 
call  most  solemnly  upon  all  who,  with  us,  believe  that  these  pro- 
ceedings alike  invade  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  dishonor  the 
cause  of  popular  government  and  free  institutions,  to  supply  an 
efficient  and  decisive  remedy,  by  the  unsparing  application  of 
the  elective  franchise. 

We  protest  against  the  plan  of  the  administmtion  respecting 
the  training  and  disciplining  of  the  militia.  The  President 
now  admits  it  to  be  imconstitutional ;  and  it  is  plainly  so,  on  the 
face  of  it,  for  the  training  of  the  militia  is  by  the  Constitution 
expressly  rcser\'ed  to  the  States,  K  it  were  not  unconstitutional, 
it  would  yet  be  unnecessary,  burdensome,  entailing  enormous 
expenses,  and  placing  dangerous  powera  in  executive  hands* 
It  belongs  to  the  prolific  family  of  executive  projects,  and  it  is 
a  consolation  to  find  that  at  least  one  of  its  projects  has  been  so 
scorched  by  public  rebuke  and  reprobation,  that  no  man  raises 
his  hand  or  opens  his  mouth  in  its  favor. 

It  was  diu-i  ng  the  progress  of  the  late  administration,  and  un- 
der the  well-known  auspices  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  that 
t!ie  declaration  was  made  in  the  Senate,  that^  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic office,  the  spoils  of  victory  belong  to  the  conquerors;  thus 
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boldly  proclaiming,  as  the  creed  of  the  party,  that  political  con- 
tests axe  rightfully  struggles  for  office  and  emoliiment  We  pro* 
test  against  doctrines  which  thus  regard  offices  as  created  for  the 
sake  of  incumbents,  and  stimulate  the  basest  passions  to  the 
pursuit  of  high  public  trusts. 

We  protest  against  the  repeated  instances  of  disregarding 
judicial  decisions  by  officers  of  government,  and  others  enjoying 
its  countenance ;  thus  setting  up  executive  interpretation  over 
the  solemn  adjudications  of  courts  and  juries,  and  showing 
marked  disrespect  for  the  usual  and  constitutional  interpretation 
and  execution  of  the  laws. 

This  misgovernment  and  maladministration  would  have  been 
the  more  tolerable,  if  they  had  not  been  committed,  in  most  in- 
stances, in  direct  contradiction  to  the  warmest  professions  and  the 
most  solemn  assurances.  Promises  of  a  better  currency,  for  ex- 
ample, have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  all  national  and  uniform 
currency;  assurances  of  the  strictest  economy  have  been  but 
preludes  to  the  most  wastefid  excess ;  even  the  Florida  war  has 
been  conducted  under  loud  pretences  of  severe  frugality ;  and  the 
most  open,  unblushing,  and  notorious  interferenec  with  State 
elections  has  been  systematically  practised  by  the  paid  agents  of 
an  administration,  which,  in  the  full  freshness  of  its  oath  of 
office,  declared  that  one  of  its  leading  objects  should  be,  to 
accomplish  that  task  of  reform  tchich  particularly  required  the 
correction  of  those  abuses  by  tchich  the  patronage  of  the  federal 
government  was  brought  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections* 

In  the  teeth  of  tMs  solemn  assurance,  it  has  been  proved  that 
United  States  officers  have  been  assessed,  in  ^ms  bearing  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  amount  they  receive  from  the  treasury,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  theii  partisans  even  in  State  and  mu- 
nicipal elections. 

Whatever,  in  short,  has  been  most  professed,  has  been  least 
practised ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
American  people  would  be  satisfied  with  pretence,  and  a  full- 
toned  assmrance  of  patriotic  purpose.  The  history  of  the  last 
twelve  years  has  been  but  the  history  of  broken  promises  and 
disappointed  hopes.  At  every  successive  period  of  tliis  history, 
an  enchanting,  rose-colored  futurity  has  been  spread  out  before 
the  people,  especially  in  regard  to  the  great  concerns  of  revenue, 
finance,  and  currency.     But  these  colors  have  faded,  as  the  ob- 
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ject  has  been  approached.  Prospects  of  abundant  revenue  have 
resulted  in  the  necessity  of  borrowing;  the  brilliant  hopes  of  a 
better  currency  end  in  general  derangement,  stagnation,  and  dis- 
tress; and  while  the  whole  country  is  roused  to  an  unprece- 
dented excitement  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  every  state 
paper  from  the  Cabinet  at  Washington  comes  forth  fraught 
with  congratulations  on  that  happy  state  of  things  which  the 
judicious  policy  of  the  administration  is  alleged  to  have  brought 
about!  Judged  by  the  tone  of  these  papers,  every  present 
movement  of  the  people  is  quite  unreasonablej  and  all  attempts 
at  change  are  only  so  many  ungrateful  returns  for  the  wise  and 
successful  administration  of  public  affairs! 

There  is  yet  another  subject  of  complaint  to  which  we  feel 
bound  to  advert,  by  our  veneration  for  the  illustrious  dead^  by 
our  respect  for  truth,  by  our  love  for  the  honor  of  our  country^ 
and  by  our  own  wounded  pride  as  American  citizens.  We  feel 
that  the  country  has  been  dishonored,  and  we  desire  to  free  our- 
selves from  all  imputation  of  acquiescence  in  the  parricidal  act. 
The  late  President,  in  a  communication  to  Congress,  more  than 
intimates  that  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  meas* 
ures  of  Washington's  administration  were  the  ofl'spring  of  per- 
sonal motives  and  private  interests.  His  successor  has  repeated 
and  extended  this  accusation,  and  given  to  it,  we  arc  compelled 
to  say,  a  greater  degree  of  offensiveness  and  grossness.  No 
man,  with  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  can  endure  this 
without  feeling  the  deepest  humiliation,  as  well  as  the  most 
burning  scorn.  Tlie  fame  of  Washington  and  his  immediate 
associates  is  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of  the  country,  Ifis  is 
that  name  which  an  American  may  utter  with  pride  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  which,  wherever  uttered,  is  shouted  to  the  skies 
by  the  voices  of  all  true  lovers  of  human  liberty.  Imputations 
which  assail  his  measures  so  rudely,  while  they  are  abominable 
violations  of  the  truth  of  history,  are  an  insult  to  the  country, 
and  an  offence  against  the  moral  sentiments  of  civilized  man- 
kind. Miserable,  miserable  indeed,  must  be  that  cause  which 
cannot  support  its  party  predominance,  its  ruinous  schemes  and 
senseless  experiments,  without  thus  attempting  to  poison  the 
fountains  of  truth,  and  prove  the  government  of  our  country 
disgracefuny  corrupt,  even  in  its  very  cradle.  Our  hearts  would 
sink  within  us,  if  we  believed  that  such  efforts  could  succeed ; 
but  they  must  be  impotent.     Neither  the  recent  nor  the  present 
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President  waa  bom  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  character  of  Wash' 

ington  or  his  associates.  The  destiny  of  both  has  been,  rather, 
to  illustrate,  by  contrast,  that  wisdom  and  those  virtues  which 
they  have  not  imitated,  and  to  hurl  blows,  which  the  affectionate 
veneration  of  American  citizensj  and  the  general  justice  of  the 
civilized  world,  will  rendcj  harmless  to  others,  and  powerful  only 
in  their  recoil  upon  themselves.  If  this  language  be  strong,  so 
also  is  that  feeling  of  indignation  which  has  suggested  it  j  and, 
on  an  occasion  like  t!iis,  we  could  not  leave  this  consecrated 
spot  without  the  consciousness  of  having  omitted  an  indispen- 
sable duty,  had  we  not  thus  given  utterance  to  the  fuhiess  of 
our  hearts,  and  marked  with  our  severest  rebuke,  and  most 
thorough  reprobation  and  scorn,  a  labored  effort  to  fix  a  deep 
and  enduring  stain  on  the  early  history  of  the  government. 

Finally,  on  this  spot,  the  fame  of  which  began  with  our  lib- 
erty, and  can  onJy  end  with  it,  in  the  presence  of  these  multi- 
tudes, of  the  whole  country,  and  of  the  world,  we  declare  our 
conscientious  convictions,  that  the  present  administration  has 
proved  itself  incapable  of  conducting  the  public  affairs  of  the 
nation  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  preser\^e  the  Constitution, 
maintain  the  public  liberty,  and  secure  general  prosperitj^  We 
declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  we  believe  its  main  pur- 
pose to  have  been,  to  continue  its  own  power,  influence,  and 
popularity ;  that  to  this  end  it  has  abandoned  indispensable,  but 
highly  responsible,  constitutional  duties;  that  it  has  trifled  with 
the  great  concerns  of  finance  and  currency ;  that  it  has  used  the 
most  reprehensible  means  for  influencing  public  opmion ;  that  it 
has  countenanced  the  application  of  public  money  to  party  pur- 
poses ;  that  it  endeavors  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  party  by 
every  form  of  public  patronage ;  that  it  laboriously  seeks  to  con- 
ceal the  truth  from  the  people  on  subjects  of  great  interest;  that 
it  has  shown  itself  to  be  selffsh  in  its  ends,  and  corrupt  in  its 
means ;  and  tliat^  if  it  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  pow- 
er through  another  terra,  there  is  the  most  imminent  danger  that 
it  will  plunge  the  country  in  still  farther  difficulty,  bring  on  still 
greater  disorder  and  distress,  and  undermioe  at  once  the  founda- 
tions, of  the  public  prosperity  and  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

Men  thus  false  to  their  own  professions,  false  to  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  false  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  false 
to  the  highest  honor  of  their  country,  are  unfit  to  be  the  rulers 
of  this  republic* 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  good  govern- 
ment. They  have  a  right  to  an  honest  antl  faithful  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  Constitiition,  as  understood  and  practised 
in  the  best  days  of  the  republic  for  the  general  good-  They 
have  an  inalienable  right  to  all  the  blessings  of  that  Liberty 
which  their  fathers  achievedj  and  all  the  benefits  of  that  Union 
which  their  fathers  established. 

And  standing  here,  this  day,  vriih  the  memory  of  those  fathers 
fresh  on  onr  hearts,  and  with  the  fields  of  their  glory  and  the 
monuments  of  their  fame  full  in  our  view,  with  Bunker  Hill  be- 
neath us,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  Fancuil  Hall  all  around  us,  we  here,  as  a  part  of  the 
people,  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  country,  to 
spare  no  lawful  and  honorable  efforts  to  vindicate  and  maintain 
these  rights,  and  to  remove  from  the  high  places  of  the  nation 
men  who  have  thus  contemned  and  violated  them. 

And  we  earnestly  and  solemnly  invoke  all  good  men  and  true 
patriots  throughout  the  Union,  foregoing  all  consideration  of  par- 
ty, and  forgetting  all  distinction  of  State  or  section,  to  rally  once 
more,  as  our  fathers  did  in  1775,  against  the  common  oppressors 
of  our  country,  and  to  unite  mth  us  in  restoring  our  glorious 
Constitution  to  its  true  interpretation,  its  practical  adininistra- 
tion,  and  its  just  supremacy* 

In  such  a  cause,  principles  are  every  thing ;  individuab  noth- 
ing. Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  we  have  worthy,  honest,  capa- 
ble candidates  for  the  offices  from  which  we  hope  to  remove  the 
present  incumbents* 

Those  who  desire  a  change,  throughout  the  whole  country, 
have  agreed,  with  extraordinary  unanimity,  to  support  General 
William  Henry  Harrison  for  the  office  of  President.  We  be- 
lieve him  to  be  an  honest  and  faithful  citizen,  who  has  serv^ed 
his  country  successfully,  in  divers  civil  trusts ;  antl  we  believe 
him  a  veteran  soldier,  whose  honor  and  bravery  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. We  give  him  our  unhesitating  confidence ;  and  in  that 
confidence  we  shall  support  him,  and  the  distinguished  citizen 
of  Virginia  who  has  been  nominated  for  the  Vice*Presidency, 
with  all  our  efforts  and  all  our  hearts,  through  the  prescntcon- 
test;  convinced  that  by  their  election  the  true  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution will  be  restored,  tlie  prosperity  of  the  people  revived,  the 
stability  of  out  free  institutions  reassured,  and  the  blessings  of 
union  and  liberty  seemed  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
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I  AM  duly  sensible,  fellow-citizensi  both  of  the  honor  and  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  present  occasion-  An  honor  it  certainly 
is  to  be  requested  to  address  a  body  of  merchants  such  as  I  be- 
hold before  me,  as  inteEigent,  as  enterprising,  and  as  respectable 
as  any  in  the  world.  A  responsible  undertaking  it  is  to  address 
such  an  assemblyj  and  on  a  subject  wliich  many  of  you  under- 
stand scientifically  and  in  its  dements  at  least  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  with  which  most  of  you  have  more  or  less  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance. The  cunency  of  a  country  is  a  subject  always  im- 
portant, and  in  aorae  measure  complex ;  but  it  has  become  the 
great  leading  question  of  our  time.  I  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
expression  of  my  opinions,  since  I  have  been  in  public  life,  nor 
shaE  I  now,  especiaEy  since  on  this  question  another  great  polit- 
ical question  seems  likely  to  turn ;  namely,  the  question  whether 
one  administration  is  about  to  go  out  of  power,  and  another 
administration  to  come  into  power.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  becomes  me  to  premise  what  I  have  now  to  say  by  re- 
marking, in  the  first  place,  that  I  propose  to  speak  for  nobody 
but  myself*  My  general  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  currency 
have  been  well  known ;  and  as  it  has  now  become  highly  proba- 
ble that  those  who  have  opposed  all  that  has  recently  been  done 
by  the  government  on  that  subject  will  be  caEed  on  to  propose 
some  remedies  of  their  own  for  the  existing  state  of  things,  it 
is  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  notify  all  who  hear  me,  that 
what  I  now  say  I  say  for  myself  alone ;  for  in  regard  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  distinguished  individual  whom  it  is  your 
purpose  to  support  for  the  Presideneyj  I  have  no  more  authority 

•  A  Speech  delivered  at  lire  Merchants'  Meeting  in  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1840. 
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to  Speak  than  any  of  yoftuselves,  nor  any  means  of  knowing 
his  opinions  more  than  is  possessed  by  yon,  and  by  all  the 
country. 

I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  a  few  general  propositions,  which 
I  believe  to  be  founded  on  true  principles  of  good,  practical  polit- 
ical economy,  as  understood  in  their  application  U)  the  condi* 
tion  of  a  country  like  ours. 

And  first,  I  hold  the  opinion  that  a  mixed  currency,  composed 
partly  of  gold  and  silver  and  partly  of  good  paper,  redeemable 
and  steadily  redeemed  in  specie  on  demand,  is  the  most  useful 
and  convenient  for  such  a  country  as  we  inhabit,  and  is  sure  to 
continue  to  be  used,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  these  United 
States ;  the  idea  of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  being  either 
the  mere  fancy  of  theorists,  or,  what  is  probably  nearer  the  truth, 
being  employed  as  a  means  of  popular  delusion. 

I  believe,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  management  of  a  mijced 
currency,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  has  its  difficulties,  and  re- 
quires considemble  skill  and  care ;  and  this  position  is  as  true  in 
respect  to  England,  the  greatest  commercial  country  of  Europe, 
as  it  is  of  the  United  States,  I  believe^  further,  that  there  is 
danger  of  expansion  and  of  contraction,  both  sndden  in  their 
recurrence,  in  the  use  of  such  a  currency;  yet  I  believe  that 
where  a  currency  altogether  metallic  exists,  as  it  docs  in  Cuba, 
and  in  countries  where  metallic  coin  is  most  in  use,  as  in 
France,  there  are  fluctuations  in  prices,  there  are  disasters  and 
commercial  failures,  occurring  perhaps  nearly  as  often,  and  be- 
ing perhaps  as  bad  in  their  character,  as  in  countries  where  a 
well-regulated  paper  ciurency  exists. 

In  the  next  place,  I  hold  that  the  regulation  of  the  currency, 
whether  metallic  or  paper^  —  that  a  just  and  safe  supenision 
over  that  which  virtually  performs  the  office  of  money,  and  con- 
stitutes the  medium  of  exchange,  whatever  it  may  be,— neces- 
sarily pertabis  to  government ;  that  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  and 
indispensable  prerogatives  of  government 

Every  bank,  as  banks  are  now  constitnted  in  this  country, 
performs  two  distinct  offices  or  functions.  First,  it  discomits 
bills  or  notes.  This  is  merely  the  lending  of  money,  and  may 
be  performed  by  corporations,  by  individuals,  or  by  banks 
without  circulation,  acting  as  banks  of  discount  merely.  In 
tliis  country,  our  banks  are  all  banks   of  circulation,  issuing 
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paper  with  an  express  view  to  circulation.  When  such  a  bank 
discounts  not>es,  it  pays  the  amount  of  discount  in  its  own  bills, 
and  thereby  adds  so  much  to  the  actual  amount  of  circidition, 
every  such  operation  being,  by  so  much,  an  increase  of  the  cir* 
culating  medium  of  tiie  country.  Hence  it  is  true,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  all  government  control  and  super^^ision,  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  regulating  the  amount  of  money  afloat  at  any 
time  in  the  commmiity  are  but  the  aggregate  of  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  all  the  banks  collectively  considered ;  each  individ- 
ual bank  acting  from  the  promptings  of  its  own  interest,  with- 
out concert  with  others,  and  not  from  any  sense  of  public  duty* 
In  my  judgment,  such  a  regulator,  or  such  a  mode  of  regulating 
the  currency,  and  of  deciding  what  shall  be  the  anioimt  of 
money  at  any  time  existing  in  the  community,  is  unsafe  and 
untrustu'orthy,  and  is  one  to  which  we  never  can  look  to  guard 
us  against  those  excessive  expansions  and  contractions  wliich 
have  produced  such  injurious  consequences.  Hence  arises  my 
view  of  the  duty  of  government  to  take  the  care  and  control 
of  the  issues  of  these  local  institutions,  and  thereby  to  guard 
the  community  against  the  evils  of  an  excessive  circulation* 
I  am  of  opuiion,  that  the  government  may  establish  such  a 
control  and  supervision  as  shall  accomplish  these  purposes  in 
two  ways ;  and  firsts  by  restraining  the  issues  of  the  local  banks. 
You  all  know,  and  from  experienccj  perfectly  well,  that  a  general 
institution  for  the  circulation  of  a  currency,  which  shall  be  as 
good  in  one  part  of  the  country  as  in  another,  if  it  shalJ  pos- 
sess a  competent  capital  and  shall  be  empowered  to  act  as  the 
fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  is  capable  of  controlling  exces- 
sive issues,  and  keeping  the  bank  paper  in  circulation  in  a  com- 
munity within  reasonable  limits.  Such  an  institution  acts  also 
beneficiaJly  by  supplying  a  currency  which  is  of  general  credit, 
and  uniform  in  value  throughout  the  countr}^ 

This  brings  us  to  the  point.  What  we  need,  and  what  we 
must  havCj  is  some  currency  which  shall  be  equally  acceptable 
iii  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
Canada  frontier,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  every  to^^ii,  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  of  our  extended  land.  The  question  is,  how 
to  get  tliis.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  question  is  to  be  an- 
g^v^ered  by  a  plain  reference  to  the  condition  of  tlie  countr}^,  to 
the  fonn  of  its  government^  and  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
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geooal  govenunent  was  constituted.  Why  is  it^  that  no  State 
bunk  paper,  however  secoie,  under  institutions  however  respect- 
able, ill  cities  however  wealthy,  and  with  a  capital  however 
ample,  has  ever  succeeded,  but  has  uniformly  failed,  to  give  a 
national  character  to  the  currency  ?  The  cause  of  this  is  ob» 
vjous.  We  live  under  a  government  which  makes  us,  in  many 
important  respects,  one  people,  and  which  does  this,  and  was 
intended  to  do  it,  especially  in  whatever  relates  to  the  commerce 
of  the  country.  Yet  the  nation  exbts  in  twenty-six  distinct  and 
sovereign  States,  extending  over  a  space  as  wide  almost  as  the 
greatest  empires  of  Europe.  In  this  state  of  thin^,  every  man 
know^  and  b  bound  to  know,  two  governments ;  first,  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  own  State,  If  that  State  has  established  bankS| 
he  knows,  and  is  bound  to  know,  on  what  principles  these  banks 
have  been  established,  whether  tUcy  are  safe  as  objects  of  areditp 
and  whether  the  laws  of  their  administration  are  wise.  Gen- 
craUy  speaking,  these  State  institntions —  I  refer  now  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  ill  the  central  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
sections  of  the  Union,  because  with  these  I  am  best  acquaintod 
—  enjoy  tlic  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  where 
they  exist  Their  issues  are  in  general  wcM  received,  not  only 
in  the  States  where  the  banks  are  established,  but  frequently 
also  in  the  neighboring  States.  Everj^  citizen  is  also  boujid,  in 
like  manner,  to  know  the  laws  of  the  general  government^  the 
seeuri^  of  the  institutions  it  has  founded,  and  their  general 
character;  and  since  this  is  a  national  subject,  over  which  the 
general  government  acts  as  such,  he  regards  its  acts  and  pro- 
visions as  of  a  national  character.  Every  man  looks  to  instita* 
tions  founded  by  Congress  as  emanating  from  the  national  gov- 
ernmcnt^  a  government  which  he  knows,  and  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  himself  influences  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fraji- 
chbe,  and  in  wliich  it  is  his  duty,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  correct, 
so  far  as  in  his  power,  whatever  may  be  amiss*  He  has  confi* 
dence,  therefore,  in  the  national  government,  and  in  the  institu- 
tions it  sanctions,  as  in  something  of  his  own;  but  the  case  is 
very  different  when  he  is  called  to  take  the  paper  of  banks  char- 
tered by  a  distant  State,  over  wliich  he  has  no  control,  with 
which  he  has  little  personal  acquaintance,  and  of  whose  insti- 
tutions he  knows  not  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  founded,  or 
well  or  ill  administered. 
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In  exemplification  of  this,  if  you  take  a  note  of  one  of  the 
best  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  rich  as  this  city  is,  and 
place  npon  it  forty  indorsements  of  the  most  substantial  mer- 
cantile houses,  and  then  carry  that  note  to  the  frontier,  and  read 
it  to  the  people  there,  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  such  is  his 
habit  of  looking  to  the  nation  for  that  medium  which  is  to  cir- 
culate through  the  nation,  that  you  cannot  get  that  New  York 
note,  "With  all  its  indorsements,  to  circulate  there  as  national 
money.  Can  I  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion than  is  found  in  a  fact  which  you  all  know?  Your  city 
banks  pay  specie ;  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  do  not  pay  specie,  and  their  paper  is  con- 
sequently at  a  discount  here  of  three,  and  I  believe  of  five,  per 
cent.  But  how  is  it  on  the  frontier  ?  I  undertake  to  say  that 
you  may  go  to  Arkansas,  or  Missouri,  with  a  note  of  the  specie- 
paying  banks  of  New  York,  and  with  another  of  the  non-specie- 
paying  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  shall  be  pre- 
ferred. And  why  ?  Because  it  is  in  the  name  of  its  national 
predecessor.  There  is  an  odor  of  naUonality  which  hangs 
around  it,  and  clings  to  it,  and  is  long  in  being  separated  from  it 

In  the  next  place,  my  opinion  is,  that  a  currency  emanating 
partly  from  a  national  authority  as  broad  in  its  origin  as  the 
whole  country,  and  partly  from  local  banks  organized  as  our 
banks  now  ore,  and  issuing  paper  for  local  circulation,  is  a  bet- 
ter currency  for  the  whole  people  than  ever  before  existed  in  the 
world.  Each  of  these  classes  of  institutions,  and  each  of  these 
kinds  of  currency,  has  its  own  proper  use  and  value,  I  affirm 
that  the  banking  institutions  of  New  York  and  of  New  Eng- 
land are  organized  on  better  principles  than  the  joint  stock 
companies  of  Great  Britain;  and  I  hold  that  we  are  competent, 
with  a  tolerable  iiatellect,  and  with  an  honest  purpose,  to  estab- 
lish a  national  institution  which  shall  act  with  less  fluctuation 
than  is  experienced  in  England  under  the  Bank  of  England. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  there  is 
only  one  mode,  or  two  modes,  of  accomplishing  this  great 
national  object  I  do  not  say  that  a  national  bank  is  the  only 
means  to  etfect  it;  but,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  indisputably  true 
tliat  the  currency  should,  in  some  degree,  or  in  some  portion  of 
it,  be  mitionalized  in  its  character.  Ttiis  is  indispensable  to  the 
great  ends  of  circulation  and  of  business  in  these  United  States. 
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But  I  shall  be  asked  (and  it  is  a  pertinent  question),  if  there 
is  to  be  a  national  institution,  or  if  we  are  in  any  form  to  have 
national  issues  of  bank  paper,  what  seeurity  is  there,  or  is  there 
any  security,  that  these  national  institutions  shall  not  run  to  an 
excess  in  their  issues  of  paper?  Who  is  to  guard  the  guardian  ? 
M^ho  is  to  watch  the  sentinel?  The  last  twenty  years  have 
beeu  fruitful  in  experience  on  this  subject^  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  that  time,  the  world  has  learnt 
much,  I  may  say  that  we  have  learnt  much ;  for  our  own  ex- 
perience has  been  our  instructor;  and  I  think  that  there  are 
modes  by  which  banking  institutions  may  be  so  far  restricted  as 
to  give  us  reasonable  seeurity  against  excessive  issues. 

From  whatever  source  these  institutions  may  emanate,  the 
first  security  is  to  be  found  in  entire  publicity  as  to  the  amount 
of  paper  afloat.  There  is  more  in  ttiis  than  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed* It  should  be  known  to  the  whole  community,  from  day 
to  day,  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  paper  in  circulation. 
When  prices  rise  or  fall,  a  merchant  has  a  right  to  know  whether 
the  change  of  price  springs  from  change  in  demand,  or  merely 
from  change  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation ;  and  there- 
fore the  first  duty  of  a  banking  institution  is,  to  make  it  uni- 
versally known,  by  a  daily  or  a  weekly  publication,  what  amount 
of  paper  it  has  out  See  what  benefits  would  arise  from  such 
an  arrangement,  and  that  in  a  thousand  ways.  If  the  bank 
should  thus  make  its  issues  public,  those  who  control  its  aflfairs 
would  be  bound  to  respect  public  opinion,  and  the  bank,  while 
it  controlled  what  is  under  it,  would  itself  be  controlled  by  some* 
thing  above  it;  and  thus  public  opinion  would  be  brought  to 
regulate  the  regulator,  and  to  watch  the  sentinel 

Then,  again,  if  the  government  should  act  in  this  matter, 
what  it  does  should  rather  be  done  in  reference  to  the  function 
of  issue,  in  such  an  institution,  than  with  a  view  to  make  it  a 
money-getting  concern ;  and  that  no  temptation  should  lead  the 
bank  to  excess,  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  its 
dividends ;  all  receipts  for  discount  beyond  that  point  going,  not 
into  the  private  crib,  but  into  the  public  treasury.  Then  there  i& 
another  error,  which  has  been  common  with  the  Bank  of  Eng* 
land.  If  you  look  at  the  monthly  accounts  which  it  has  pub- 
lished of  its  affairs,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  its  directors  seem 
to  have  judged  of  the  condition  of  the  institution  by  the  amount 
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of  ita  circulation  compared  with  its  asseta,  including  securities 
as  well  as  bullion.  They  look  chiefly  to  the  amount  payable 
and  the  amount  receivable.  As  a  mere  lender  of  money,  this  is 
all  very  well ;  but  if  the  bank  is  to  act  in  regulating  the  circula* 
tion,  it  is  an  incorrect  mode  of  stating  the  account.  Admitting 
the  object  io  be  to  keep  its  paper  redeemable,  and  to  exercise  a 
general  regulation,  the  true  point  of  examination  would  be  to 
sec  what  proportion  exists  between  the  outstanding  paper  and 
the  inlying  bullion.  The  bank  may  be  very  rich,  but  she  may 
expect  her  resources  from  the  payment  of  the  securities  she 
holds,  ffhls  may  be  all  very  well,  as  a  means  to  show  that  she 
is  solvent;  but  it  is  not  the  inquiry  that  belongs  to  her,  as  the 
source  and  preserver  of  a  sound  circulating  medium. 

I  know  very  well  that  there  arc  objections  to  the  fixing  of  a 
positive  limit  for  circulation.  But  until  such  Uniit  can  safely 
be  dispensed  with,  it  may  be  best  to  make  it  positive.  "When 
an  institution  has  acquired  general  confidence,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  sudden  and  extensive  panic  in  relation  to  it,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  such  an  institution,  iri  case  local  panics  should  oc- 
cur, to  relieve  the  community,  by  that  adaptation  of  the  amount 
of  outstandiiig  circulation  which  discreet  men  may  be  trusted 
to  regulate.  Still  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fixed 
limit,  from  which  the  bank  should  never  depart, 

I  have  not  said,  nor  do  I  mean  to  say,  that  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  great  and  desirable  object  is  in- 
dispensable ;  but  I  alBrm  that,  in  his  communication  to  Con- 
gress vetoing  the  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  President  Jackson  did  say  that,  if  he  were  applied  to,  he 
could  furnish  a  plan  for  a  United  States  Bank  which  would  be 
adequate  to  all  the  piu-poses  of  such  an  institution,  and  should 
yet  be  constitutional.  Therefore  the  thing  is  practicable,  pro- 
vided we  of  this  generation  can  accomplish  that  which  Presi- 
dent Jackson  said  he  could  accomplish, 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have  only  stated  what  I  receive  as  gen- 
eral principles,  which  the  experience  of  the  world  has  established, 
on  the  subject  of  currency  and  a  paper  currency.  But  aU  we 
can  say  is,  tliat  it  seems  the  existing  administration  wiU  do 
nothing  of  all  this  which  I  have  stated  as  necessary  to  be  done. 
They  have  done  nothing  to  nationalize  the  currency  in  any  de- 
gree; and  so  long  as  the  government  holds  to  that  dctermina- 
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tion,  there  never  will  be  in  this  oountry  a  currency  of  nnifonn 
value.  This  brings  me  to  this  inquiry :  —  Is  the  administration 
settled  on  the  ground  it  has  repeatedly  avowed,  and  has  for 
iinree  yeare  adhered  to  in  practice,  never  to  give  us  this  unifoiin 
currency  ?  That  is  the  question.  The  admimstration  will  not 
go  back  to  the  policy  sanctioned  by  forty  years  of  prospejity.  It 
will  not  trust  the  State  banks.  It  will  do  nothing ;  and  it  will 
do  nothing  on  principle;  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  holds  that  the  Con- 
fititution  gives  Congress  no  powear  to  do  any  thing  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  said  at  the  time  this  assertion  was  uttered,  and  I  still 
say,  that  I  am  hardly  able  to  express  the  astonishments  I  feel  at 
what  would  seem  the  presnmptuousness  of  such  a  position ;  be- 
cause, from  the  very  cradle  of  the  government,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  i1^  existence,  those  men  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution, who  recommended  it  to  the  people,  who  procured  its 
adoption,  and  who  then  undertook  its  administration,  all  ap- 
proved that  policy  which  is  thus  pronounced  unconstitutional 
It  was  followed  for  forty  years  by  every  Congress,  and  by  every 
President,  and  its  constitutionality  was  affirmed  and  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  judicial  tribunals.  And  yet  here  a  gentleman 
stands  up,  at  half  a  centurj^'s  distance,  and,  disregarding  all  this 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority,  says,  *♦  I  am  vriser 
than  all  of  them,  and  I  aver  there  is  no  such  power  in  the  Con- 
stitution." 

The  President  says,  "The  people  have  decided  this."  But 
where  did  they  so  decide,  and  when  1  Why,  he  says  that  Grcn- 
end  Jackson  declared  the  bank  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  then 
the  people  reelected  him ;  but  I  have  told  you  what  General 
Jackson  did  declare.  He  said  that  a  national  bank  might  be 
established  which  would  not  be  unconstitutional,  although  be 
held  the  particular  bank  then  in  existence  to  be  against  the  Con- 
stitution, Now,  if  the  people  reelected  him  after  this  declara- 
tion, why  is  it  not  just  as  fair  to  infer  that  they  did  so  because 
he  uttered  this  opinion,  —  because  he  said  that  there  might  be  a 
national  bank,  and  the  Constitution  still  be  preserved  inviolate  ? 
No,  Gentlemen ;  the  truth  Ib,  that  General  Jackson  was  reelect- 
ed, not  because  he  vetoed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but 
noimtfistanding  he  vetoed  it  It  was  the  general  popularity  of 
General  Jackson,  and  that  paramount  ascendency  by  which  he 
ruled  tiie  party  that  placed  him  in  power,  and  made  it  bend 
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and  bow  to  his  own  pleasure,  that  earned  him  again  into  office. 
To  say  that  the  constitutional  power  of  creating  a  national  bank 
and  regulating  the  national  currency  was  repudiated  by  the 
people,  h  a  glaring  instance  of  false  reasoning  and  false  philos^ 
ophy.  Nay,  the  President  goes  farther,  and  says  he  was  him- 
self against  the  bank,  and  the  people  elected  htm  too  for  that  rea* 
son,  I  do  not  say  what  actuated  the  people  in  his  election ;  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  if  any  man  ever  came  into  office  by  virtue 
and  under  power  of  wiU  and  testament,  it  is  that  same  gende- 
mBiL  I  insist  that  no  evidence  can  be  produced  that  the  Aiuer- 
ican  people  have  ever  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  Washington, 
and  condemned  and  rejected  the  decisions  of  their  own  highest 
judicial  tribunals. 

,  We  must  decide  on  these  questions  as  men  ha\Tng  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  them.  Do  you  go  to  authority  ?  Do  you 
appeal  to  Madison  ?  You  may  quote  Rlr,  Madison's  opinion 
firom  morning  tili  noon,  and  from  noon  to  night,  on  the  long- 
est day  in  summer,  and  you  cannot  get  from  the  fnends  of  the 
administration  one  partieJe  of  answer.  I  have  again  and  again 
read,  in  my  place  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Madison-s  doctrine,  that  it 
b  the  duty  of  government  to  establish  a  national  currency,  I 
have  sho^Mi  that  Mr.  Madison  urges  this  with  the  utmost  ear* 
nestness  and  solemnity.  They  say  nothing  against  it,  save  that 
Mr,  Van  Buren,  ha\ing  expressed  a  different  opinion,  got  in 
at  the  last  election. 

When  the  national  bank  was  destroyed,  or  rather  when  its 
charter  expired,  and  was  not  renewed,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive veto,  what  followed  ?  I  say  that  the  government  then 
put  the  entire  business  of  this  country,  its  commercial,  its  man- 
ufacturing, its  shipping  interest,  its  fisheries,  —  in  a  word,  all 
that  the  people  possessed,  —  on  the  tenterhooks  of  experiment; 
it  put  to  the  stretch  every  interest  of  tlie  nation ;  it  held  them  up, 
and  tried  curious  devices  upon  them,  just  as  if  the  institutions 
of  our  country  were  things  not  to  be  cherished  and  fostered  with 
the  most  solicitous  anxiety  and  care,  but  matters  for  politic^d 
philosophers  to  try  experiments  upon.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  General  Jackson  said  he  could  give  the  country  a  better 
currency;  that  he  took  the  national  treasure  from  where  it  had 
been  deposited  by  Congress,  to  place  it  in  the  State  banks ;  and 
that  Congress,  by  subsequent  le^slation,  legalized  t!ie  transfer, 
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mider  the  ttsngance  that  it  wooUi  vnA  wdl  for  the 
Tet  I  soay  be  permitted  to  remind  yam  thai  thoe  wete  some 
of  us  who  from  the  first  dedared  that  these  State  banks  nerer 
could  perform  the  dtttiea  of  a  national  instttntion ;  that  Ibe 
fnnetioiia  of  sock  an  tnstitiitiion  were  beyond  their  scope,  wttb- 
ont  the  range  of  their  powers;  thai  they  w€!re,  after  all,  bm 
amaO  annfi,  and  not  artillery,  and  oonld  not  reach  an  obyect  so 
distaot  The  State  bank  sy^em  exploded :  but  the  admuilstia- 
tion  did  not  expect  it  to  exploda  At  that  day,  they  no  more 
hxiked  to  the  sub-treaimry  seh^ne  than  they  looked  for  an 
edipie,  and  they  did  not  expect  an  eclipse  half  as  much  as  they 
do  jnst  now.  When  the  United  States  Bank  was  overt  hroiivTi, 
they  tomcdf  as  the  next  expedient,  to  the  State  institutions ;  and 
they  had  fall  confidence  in  them,  for  confidence  is  a  quality  yi 
which  experimenters  are  seldom  found  wanting;  but  the  expe- 
dient failed,-^ the  banks  exploded*     And  what  then? 

Why,  in  the  speech  delivered  in  this  place,  by  one  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  the  measures  of  the  administration,  Mr, 
Wright  said,  What  could  you  expect  ?  What  could  Mr,  Van 
Buren  do  ?  He  could  not  adopt  a  national  bank,  because  he 
had  declare  himself  opposed  to  it  He  could  not  rely  on  the 
State  banks,  for  they  had  crumbled  to  pieces.  What,  then, 
could  he  do,  but  recommend  the  sub-treasury  ?  What  does  this 
show,  bat  that  the  government,  as  I  have  said,  had  departed 
fitxm  the  principles  of  the  approved  policy  of  forty  years  of  na* 
tional  prosperity,  and  had  put  itself  in  such  a  situation  that  it 
could  not  aid  the  country  in  any  way  ?  Mr.  ^^an  Buren  would 
not  retract  his  opinion  against  the  bank,  although  he  could  re- 
tract his  opinion  against  the  State  bank  deposit  system  fast 
enough;  but  he  would  not  retract  the  position  he  had  taken 
against  the  national  bank.  The  State  banks  had  failed  him ; 
and  he  wa»  driven,  as  his  only  refuge,  to  the  suggestion  of  with- 
drawing all  care  over  the  national  currency  from  the  national 
government,  and  confining  the  solicitude  of  government  to  itself 
alone*  But  how  far  did  he  carry  this  doctrine  ?  Look  at  the 
draft  of  the  sub-treasury  bill  Does  it  contain  a  specie  clause  T 
No  such  thing!  It  is  a  mere  regulator  of  the  revenue  on  the 
principles  of  the  resolution  of  1816.  But  what  happened  next? 
This  bill  was  like  to  fail  in  the  Senate  for  want  of  votes.  There 
was  a  certain  division  iji  that  body,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
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Mr.  Calhoun,  whose  sdd  was  indispensable  to  cany  the  measure, 
but  who  would  not  vote  for  it  unless  the  hard-money  clause 
should  be  inserted.  If  was  inserted  accordingly  ;  and  then  the 
friends  of  the  administration,  for  the  first  time,  shouted  in  all 
quarters,  "  Hard  money  I "   "  Hard  money  I "   "  Hard  money  I " 

By  this  cruel  necessity,  the  government  was  driven  to  a  meas- 
ure which  it  had  no  more  expected  than  you  expect  to  sec 
your  houses  on  fire  to-night  But  such  are  the  expedients,  the 
miserable  expedients,  of  a  baffled  and  despairing  administration, 
on  which  they  have  thrown  themselves  as  a  last  resort,  always 
hoping,  and  always  deceived,  and  plmiging  deeper  and  deeper 
at  every  new  effort, 

I  have  said,  and  it  may  be  proper  enough,  and  involve  no 
great  self-complacency  to  say  it,  that  there  were  some  of  us  who 
never  ceased  to  warn  the  government  and  the  nation,  that  the 
deposit  system  must  explode,  as  it  has  exploded.  But  what 
was  our  reward  ?  What  was  the  boon  conferred  upon  us  for 
thus  apprising  the  administration  of  its  danger  ?  We  were  de- 
nounced as  enemies  to  State  banks,  as  opposed  to  State  insti- 
tutions, as  anti- State-rights  men,  whom  nothing  would  satisfy 
but  the  spectacle  of  a  great  national  institution,  riding  over  and 
treading  down  the  institutions  of  the  States. 

But  what  happened  I.  The  whole  State  batdv  experiment,  as 
I  have  said,  utterly  failed ;  and  what  did  gentlemen  of  the  ad- 
ministration do  then  ?  They  instantly  turned  about,  and,  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  of  remark,  reviled  the  banks  which  their 
experiment  had  crushed.  They  were  \ile,  corrupt,  faithless, 
treacherous  institutions,  leagued  from  the  very  beghming  with 
the  oppo.sition,  and  not  much  better  than  British  Whigs  I  And 
when  we,  wiio  had  opposed  the  placing  of  the  national  treasure 
in  these  banks,  declared  that  they  had  failed  only  because  they 
were  applied  to  a  purpose  for  which  they  never  were  calculated, 
and  had  perished  in  consequence  of  a  rash  and  unwise  experi- 
ment, we  were  instantly  told,  "  You  are  bank  aristocrats ;  you 
are  leagued  with  a  thousand  corrupt  banks,  and  are  seeking, 
by  the  power  of  British  gold,  to  destroy  the  purest  administra- 
tion that  ever  breathed  the  air  of  heaven!"  Thusj  when  we 
said  that  State  banks,  though  good  for  some  purposes,  were 
not  good  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  bank,  we  were  de- 
nounced as  the  enemies  of  banks ;  but  when  we  wished  to  slu«ld 
6* 
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these  same  banks  from  misapplied  censure,  and  protect  them 
from  being  totally  destroyed  by  acts  of  baukmptey,  then  we 
were  reviled  as  "  bank  aristocrats.'* 

I  ask  you,  Gentlemen,  as  merchantsj  what  eonfidence  can 
you  place  in  such  an  admbiistration?  Do  you  see  anything 
that  they  are  disposed  to  do  to  restore  the  times  you  once 
enjoyed  ?  (Loud  cries  of  *^  No ! "  '*  No ! ")  I  perceive  that  your 
opinion  corresponds  with  my  own,  and  that  you  camiot  lend 
your  support  to  men  who  turn  their  backs  on  the  experience,  the 
interests,  and  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and  who  openly 
declare  that  they  will  not  exercise  the  powers  which  have  been 
conferred  on  them  for  the  public  good. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  will  obscrv^e  to  you  further^  that  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  administration  has  treated  the  States,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  owti  aflairs,  just  as  it  has  treated  the  State  banks. 
It  has  first  involved  them  in  the  evils  of  extravagance  (if  any 
extravagance  exists),  and  has  then  abused  them  for  the  very 
thing  to  which  its  own  course  has  slxongly  invited  thera.  Com- 
mencing with  the  messages  of  Rlr.  Van  Buren  himself,  and  then 
looking  at  the  reports  of  his  SecTctaries,  and  the  resolutions  and 
speeches  of  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Grundy  in  the  Senate,  and  at 
the  outcry  of  the  whole  administration  press,  there  appears  to  be 
a  systematic  attempt  to  depres:^  the  chaaracter  and  credit  of  the 
Statest  It  is  evcryw^here  said,  that  "  the  States  have  been  rash 
and  extravagant";  "the  States  will  yet  have  to  repent  of  their 
railroads  and  canals,  and  projects  of  internal  improvements.^^ 
This  is  the  burden  of  the  President-s  message,  of  the  reports  of 
hia  Secretaries,  and  of  the  resolutions  of  his  friends.  Now,  I 
eeriously  ask,  Is  not  the  tendency  of  such  a  course  of  measures 
virtually  to  affect  the  credit  of  the  States  that  have  outstand- 
ing bonds  and  obhgations  in  the  market? 

Let  us  look  into  this  matter  a  little.  Let  us  see  under  what 
circumstances  it  was  that  the  States  were  induced  to  contract 
these  large  debts  which  now  embarrass  them.  And  here  let 
me  call  yoiir  attention  to  a  few  facts,  dates,  and  figures.  And 
first,  Gentlemen,  in  your  presence,  I  charge  upon  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  the  general  government  those  great  expansions  and 
those  sudden  contractions  of  paper  money,  wlileh  have  so  de- 
ranged our  allaixs.  I  propose  to  prove  the  charge;  and  with 
thlit  xiQW  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  facts,  and  dates,  and 
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transactions,  which  must  cany  conviction  to  every  honest  and 

candid  mind. 

Let  U3  go  back  to  the  year  1S32,  when  it  was  perfectly  settled 
by  the  veto  of  President  Jackson,  tiiat  tlie  Bank  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  rechartered.  Suppose  we  take  a  series  of 
years  by  tens,  and  trace  the  history  of  the  creation  of  State 
banks  in  this  country.  From  1820  to  1S30,  a  period  of  ten 
years,  there  were  created  in  the  United  States  twenty-two  new 
banks ;  and  their  creation  added  to  the  banking  capital  of  the 
country  but  eiglit  millions  of  dollars.  Diu'mg  this  period,  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  full  operation,  and  nobody 
entertained  a  doubt  that  it  would  be  continued.  How  was 
it  in  the  next  ten  years  ?  From  1830  to  1840,  the  increase  of 
banks,  instead  of  twenty-two,  as  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  was 
tliree  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  and  the  increase  of  banking  capi- 
tal, instead  of  eight  millions,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  millions.  Such  has  been  the  progress  of  bank  ex- 
pansion during  the  charming,  the  successful  years  of  the  ex|>eri- 
raent.  But  furtherj  not  only  was  there  this  great  augmentation 
in  the  number  and  in  the  capital  of  the  State  banks,  but  when 
the  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  in 
1833  took  place,  it  was  declared  by  the  government  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  its  deposit  banks  to  lend  the  public  money  freely  to 
the  commercial  community.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj^,  in 
his  circular,  issued,  I  tlxink,  in  September,  1833,  told  these  insti- 
tutions expressly,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  discount  freely,  and 
laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  money  of  the  govermnent^  be- 
tween the  periods  of  its  collection  and  disbursement,  ought  to  be 
at  the  service  of  the  public,  I  remember,  indeed,  to  have  heard 
it  said  by  the  casliicr  of  one  of  the  banks  in  tliis  street,  that 
*'  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  for  he  was  ordered  to  lend  more 
of  the  public  money  than  he  could  get  security  for."  It  is  from 
this  mcreasc  of  banks,  and  tliis  increase  of  issues,  and  from  this 
alone,  that  the  expansion  so  injurious  to  the  country  really 
sprang. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  there  were  expansions  and  con- 
tractions during  the  existence  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
This  I  do  not  deny.  The  administration  of  that  institution,  I 
admits  was  not  always  perfect;  but  I  say,  taking  the  whole 
period,  of  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  such  a  bank  ex- 
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istcd,  the  coxmiry  was  freer  from  violent  and  sudden  extremes 
of  contraction  and  expansion  than  it  has  ever  been  since  that 
time.  Why  will  not  a  fair  rcasoner  draw  his  condosions 
from  the  entire  history  of  his  coontry  as  a  whole  ?  In  his  late 
speech  from  this  place,  Mr,  Wright  said  he  would  not  look  bac^ 
to  the  history  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  tTnited  States ;  he  said 
that  under  the  second  national  bank  there  were  great  evils ;  but 
did  he  deny  that,  taking  the  whole  forty  years  together,  the 
country  was  less  Uable  to  fluctuations  than  it  has  since  been  ? 
Not  at  all.  Well,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  expansion  of  banks 
and  banking  capital  came  the  Specie  Circuhir,  whose  tendency 
was  to  produce,  and  wliich  did  in  fact  produce,  great  and  sudden 
contiactions.  This  violent  action  and  reaction,  superinduced  on 
a  previous  state  of  pecuniary  expansion,  is  fairly  chargeable  to 
the  adtninistration  itself,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of  the 
government  more  than  to  all  other  causes. 

But  to  return.  How  docs  it  stand  with  respect  to  the  States? 
Under  what  patronage,  and  at  whose  recommendation,  did  they 
contract  the  large  and  onerous  debt  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars?  Who  induced  this?  Under  what  circumstances  at 
home  was  it  done  ?  f>om  1820  to  1825,  the  aggregate  of  State 
debts  amounted  to  twelve  or  thirteen  millions.  From  1825  to 
1830,  it  stood  at  thirteen  millions;  but  during  the  period  from 
1830  to  183o,  it  rose  to  forty  millions.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
crease of  circulation  did  not  begin  fairly  to  develop  itself  in  the 
country  tUl  1834  and  183a  Then  the  State  debts  were  aug- 
mented to  forty  millions ;  and  between  1835  and  1840,  they  rose 
io  one  hundred  mHiions. 

It  a|)pears,  from  tables  supposed  to  be  accurately  compiIed| 
that  the  amount  of  stock  issued  by  the  several  States,  for  each 
periucl  of  five  yeai-s  since  1820,  is  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

From  1820-1825,  somewhat  over  $12,000,000;  _ 

«      1825-1830,        «  «         13,000,000; 

"      1830^1835,        «  «         40,000,000; 

«     1835-1840,        "  «       109,000,000. 

Of  this  amount  of  one  hundred  and  nine  millions,  nearly  the 
whole  was  issued  during  1835  and  1836,  and  pint  of  1837 ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  moat  pahny  time  of  the  experiment 

So  it  ai)pears  that  these  **  extravagant "  State  debts  were  con* 
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tracted  vjhQu  the  currency  ^v^s  most  redundant;   when  the! 
States,  in  common  wath  all  the  countrj^,  were  urged,  and  goaded, 
and  lashed  on  to  borrow;  and  when  all  sorts  of  extravagant 
hopes  and  schemes  were  indulged  among  the  people.     To  tliia 
very  redundancy,  thus  caused  by  the  government  itself,  in  the 
vast  multiplication  of  banks,  and  the  free  extension  of  loans^ 
are  to  be  traced  these  rash  engagements  of  the  States,  for  which 
they  have  been  reviled  in  aU  quarters,  from  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment down  to  its  lowest  agency.     There  were  one  hundred 
millions  of  debts  created  in  1835  and  1836,  in  the  verj^  midst  j 
of  the  glow  and  flow  of  the  deposit  system.     It  was  in  these  I 
very  years,  distinguished,  as  the  administration  say,  for  prudence  J 
and  public  prosperity,  that  the  creation  of  the  State  debts  kept  J 
pace  wnth  the  bank  creation  and  accommodation.     The  bank 
creation  and  accommodation  kept  pace  with  the  government 
experiment,  and  the  government  experiment  kept  pace  with  the 
most  rapid  delusion  which  ever  characterized  any  admimstra- 
tion  upon  earth,  or  ever  carried  away  an  intelligent  people. 

And  now  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  I 
another  topic,  which  it  natturally  suggests.  One  of  the  charges 
of  the  day  is,  that  the  opposition  to  the  administration  has  come 
out  with  a  project  for  the  assumption  of  all  these  State  debtB  by 
the  general  government.  This  charge  was  broached,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  attack  on  tlie  Wliigs  in  the  Senate,  early  in  the  last 
session.  Let  us  look  a  little  into  fact^.  I  have  said  that  the 
general  government  encouraged  the  States  to  contract  debts  by 
making  the  currency  plentiful ;  but  they  have  also  done  this  in 
another  manner.  It  has  been  one  of  the  favorite  projects  of  the 
administration,  since  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  to  vest  the  | 
surplus  revenue,  and  the  increased  fundi*  of  the  United  States, 
in  State  bonds.  I  do  not  say  this  is  an  assumption  of  the  State 
debts,  but  I  do  say  that  the  general  government  did  encourage 
the  States  to  issue  bonds,  and  did  endeavor  to  give  them  all  the 
credit  it  could. 

In  1836,  the  project  was  taken  up  of  distributing  the  surplus 
revenue  among  the  States.  This  was  not,  indeed,  a  favorite 
measure  of  the  leading  men  of  the  administration,  but  was  car- 
ried mther  against  their  wishes.  In  May  of  that  year,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr,  Wright  of  New  York,  then  and  now  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  administration  party  in  the  Senate,  that  tliis  sur- 
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plus  should  be  vested  in  State  stocks,  and  that  whenever  any 
further  surplus  might  occur,  it  should  be  vested  in  the  same 
manner.  When  the  bill  to  regulate  the  State  banks  was  under 
consideration,  and  a  new  section  was  proposed,  distributing 
the  forty  millions  of  siuplus  among  the  States,  Mr.  Wright 
moved  to  strike  out  that  provision,  and  to  insert  instead  an* 
other  clause,  vesting  the  whole  of  the  money  in  State  bonds. 
Again,  when  the  first  sub-treasury  bill  was  brought  forward, 
the  same  gentleman  tacked  to  it  a  provision,  that  the  surplus 
amounts  in  the  treasury  should  be  vested  in  State  bonds.  Fi- 
nally, there  were  other  simis,  which  we  held  in  trust,  from  the 
sale  of  Indian  lands,  for  the  payment  of  Indian  annuities,  as 
well  as  the  Smithsonian  legacy,  wMch  were  also  authorized  to 
be  invested  in  State  bonds.  I  say,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  the 
contraction  of  those  State  debts  was  favorable  to  the  adminis- 
tration, they  were  the  foremost  of  all  men  in  fostering  State 
credits,  and  in  encouraging  the  States  to  enlarge  their  liabilities. 
For  my  associate,  Mr,  Wright,  declared  **  that  he  would  under- 
tak^  to  say,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  recommend  such  an  in- 
vestment of  the  national  funds,  as  the  States  would  issue  as 
many  bonds  as  the  government  might  choose  to  buy  !  '* 

But  now,  after  all  tliis,  these  same  gentlemen,  overreaching 
the  whole  intervening  period,  and  going  back  to  the  begiiming, 
reproach  and  criminate  the  States,  from  the  very  outset,  for  con- 
tmcting  the  engagements  to  which  the  government  itself  incited 
them.  1  do  not  say  that  this  was  an  assumption  of  the  State 
debts,  but  it  certainly  %vas  holding  them  up  to  Europe  and  tlie 
world  as  worthy  of  confidence,  so  long  as  it  suited  the  purposes 
of  the  administration  so  to  do.  And  very  pretty  purposes  it 
would  have  answered,  in  view  of  the  comiug  election,  had  they 
succeeded  in  their  object,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  been 
vested  with  unlimited  discretion  to  purchase  State  bonds  at  his 
pleasure.  Snppose  such  a  power  now  existi^d,  and  Mr.  Wood- 
burj^,  conscientious  and  scrupulous  as  he  is  known  to  be,  were 
asked  by  us  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  or  had  lately  been 
asked  by  our  good  sister  of  Maine,  to  ijivest  money  in  State 
bonds  ;  how  do  you  think  the  money  would  have  been  applied  ? 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  given  freely  to  the  patriotic  States, 
but  as  carefully  withheld  from  those  not  deemed  worthy  of  that 
title. 
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For  this  dedaratioa,  that  the  Whigs  in  Congress  are  in  favor 
of  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  general  govern- 
ment, there  exists  not  one  particle  of  proof,  nor  the  least  possi* 
ble  foundation.  I  do  not  myself  know  a  single  raan  in  Con- 
gress, who  holds  the  opinion  that  the  general  government  has 
any  more  right  to  pay  the  debts  of  a  State,  than  it  has  to  pay 
the  debts  of  a  private  individual.  Congress  might  as  well  un- 
dertake to  pay  the  debts  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  as  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  I  exempt,  however,  from  these  remarks,  the  dis- 
tribution among  the  States  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
and  their  application  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  States,  should  the 
States  choose  so  to  apply  the  money.  But  I  say  there  is  no 
foundation  whatever  for  such  a  plan  of  assumption  as  Mr,  Ben- 
ton and  Mr.  Grundy  have  so  zealously  declaimed  against  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

You  have  all  heard  in  the  public  papers,  (and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  despicable  of  all  the  inventions  of  the  enemy,)  that  trans- 
actions took  place,  in  which  I  had  a  part,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  persuade  Congress  to  assume  the  State  obligations,  and 
that  I  went  to  Englajid  for  the  worthy  purpose  of  furthering 
such  a  design.  Now,  as  I  am  among  you  this  day  as  among 
my  friends,  I  vdW  tell  you  all  about  it,  I  left  this  country  in 
May,  1839,  At  that  time  I  had  neither  read  nor  heard  from 
living  man  of  any  such  design.  I  went  to  England,  and  I  must 
be  permitted  to  say  that  it  was  a  most  gloomy  time,  so  far  as 
American  securities  in  general,  and  the  State  debts  ui  particular, 
were  concerned.  Bat  I  declare  to  you  on  my  honor,  that  no 
European  banker  or  foreign  holder  of  State  securities  ever  sug- 
gested to  me,  in  the  remotest  manner,  the  least  notion  of  the 
assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the  geneml  government 
Once,  indeed,  I  did  hear  the  idea  started  by  an  American  citi- 
zen; but  I  immediately  told  him  that  such  a  thing  was  whoUy 
unconstitutional,  and  never  could  be  effected,  unless  the  people 
shoukl  adopt  a  new  constitution.  It  was  quite  natiual  that  I 
should  be  applied  to  in  reference  to  the  State  debts.  The  State 
to  which  I  belong  had  sent  out  some  stock  to  England  to  be 
sold,  and  so,  I  believe,  had  the  State  of  New  York.  We  heard, 
continually,  the  most  gloomy  accounts  from  the  United  States; 
and,  in  fact,  this  very  thing  was,  to  use  a  common  expression,  a 
great  damper  to  my  enjoyment  while  abroad.     People  frequently 


m  coff  cf  llle  w&f  able  «ai 
lo«nna%  Ife  B^^ta,  is  1S»^  I 
BiAtoDooe«ilIfi»ert,vflifl 
ttejrcMhl  lo0kl9lheU«alBd  SliiESB  to  «bcir  the  debt. 
desTond  to  OfiboU  the  cixdit  of  all  the  Staies.  1 1 
ttetthqrwereaBmjeouaUjmeg^aiMlIgtaiBj  frets  in  idatiott 
to  each  ae  Ikvonhijr  aa  troth  wDoki  aUciir.  And  what  happeoed 
then  ?  OeiifleiPfn,  H  U  fit  tiiat  yoa  should  know  thai  thare  es* 
ifia  a  cettalfl  cliqite  in  Ijoodofi,  who  are  animated  by  an  iiiex* 
ttognkhahie  hate  of  Amecicaii  credh.  Yon  may  ael  h  dovn  as 
a  laet|  that  it  is  tbeb  daQr,  Iheir  iocessant  Tcxatioo,  to  eodeaior 
to  onpaar  the  credit  of  eTeiy  one  of  the  Siatesi  and  to  i 
the  porehaae  of  their  bonds  as  an  nnwise  and  dangetons  i 
ment  of  money.  On  this  subject  their  ferocity  knows  no  miti- 
gation ;  it  is  deaf  to  ail  justice,  and  proof  against  all  reason. 
The  more  yon  show  them  it  is  wrong,  the  more  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose do  they  exhibit  That  part  of  the  public  press  over  which 
ttiey  have  control  is  famished,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  with  mat- 
ter drawn  from  publications  which  originate  in  this  city,  and 
the  obi«?ct  of  which  is  to  prove  that  State  bonds  are  so  much 
wafiti*  paper,  the  Stat*;  having  no  right  to  issue  any  such  obliga^M 
tinnn,  tirid  ihf'ir  holdL^rs  being,  therefore,  utterly  destitute  of  an| 
security.    And  these  nuserable  and  contemptible  speculations  i 
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put  into  the  papers  of  the  largest  circulation  in  Europe,  and  en- 
forced by  all  the  aid  they  can  derive  from  editorial  sanction.  It 
was  under  circumstancea  like  these  that  a  large  banking-house 
in  London  put  to  me,  as  a  lawyer,  the  professional  question, 
whether  the  States  were  empowered  to  issue  evidences  of  debt 
payable  by  the  State.  I  answered  that,  for  this  purpose,  they 
were  as  completely  sovereign  as  any  State  in  Europe;  that  they 
had  a  public  faith  to  pledge,  and  did  pledge  it.  This  entire  cor- 
respondence was  published  (though  you  might  as  well  get  any 
administration  editor  in  this  country  to  take  hold  of  a  pair  of 
hot  tongs  as  to  insert  it  in  his  columns),  in  the  face  of  those 
who  have  been  shouting  in  all  quarters,  that  I  had  a  personal 
agency  in  attempting  to  bring  about  an  assumption  of  State 
debts  by  the  general  government. 

It  so  happened,  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  house 
of  Barings  issued  a  circular  to  foreign  houses  on  this  subject, 
which  circular  I  never  saw  till  I  returned  to  America.  In  this 
paper  they  speak  of  such  an  assumption  or  guaranty;  but  as 
it  went  to  foreign  houses,  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  it  till  last 
December,  when  I  also  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, But  I  here  wish  again  to  repeat,  that^  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  in  Europe,  no  English  banker  or  foreign  bond- 
holder ever  suggested  an  idea  of  such  an  assumption.  The 
first  I  heard  of  it  was  from  an  American  citizen  there,  and  not 
again  till  my  return  to  tliis  country.  I  have  said  that,  owing  to 
the  bad  news  which  was  constantly  received  from  this  country, 
the  pleasure  of  my  visit  was  much  diminished.  1  will  now  say, 
that,  during  the  whole  time  of  my  absence,  I  had  the  lowest 
hopes,  as  to  the  political  state  of  the  country,  which  I  ever  in- 
dulged. I  saw  the  fatal  workings  of  the  experiment,  and  I  saw 
that  nothing  wiser  or  better  w^as  in  the  mind  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  knew  that  a  vast  majority  of  my  countrymen  were 
opposed  to  the  existing  policy,  but  I  did  not  see  them  suifi- 
ciently  roused,  nor  had  I  confidence  that  they  would  ever  come 
to  that  cordial  union  in  relation  to  any  one  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  which  would  enable  them,  as  a  party,  to  take  the 
field  with  any  rational  hope  of  success. 

Such  were  the  gloomy  feelings  which  possessed  my  mind 
when  I  first  learned  the  result  of  the  Harrisbnrg  Convention. 
But  when  I  saw  a  nomination  which,  though  miwelcome  at  first 
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to  many,  I  thought  the  best  that  could  possibly  have  been  made, 
and  learned  that  it  was  fast  gaining  the  approbation  of  all  who 
thought  with  mc ;  and  above  all,  when  I  beheld  the  wann  en- 
thusiasm and  the  heartfelt  union  which  soon  animated  their 
ranks  and  eoneentrated  their  movements,  I  then  began  to  enter- 
tain a  confidence  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  at  hand,  and 
that  my  long-suffering  country  would  yet  relieve  herself  from  the 
disastrous  condition  to  which  she  had  been  reduced. 


I  hope,  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  be  alarmed,  if  I  take  from 
my  notes  one  more  paper,  I  will  detain  you  but  a  few  mo* 
ments  in  briefly  expressing  the  opinions  I  entertain  in  regard 
to  the  sub-treasury.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  scheme  entire- 
ly new  to  our  history,  and  foreign  to  our  habits,  and  to  be  the 
last  of  a  series  of  baffled  experiments,  into  which  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  have  been  lashed  and  driven  by  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  executive  power,  through  four  mortal  sessions 
of  Congress, 

I  will  say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  system,  under  the 
various  aspects  in  which  its  friends  have  supported  it  What 
are  the  arguments  in  its  favor?  The  leading  argument  was 
that  of  safety  to  the  government.  This  was  a  plan  to  keep  the 
public  money  where  rogues  could  not  run  away  with  it.  Now 
I  think  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  that,  which  would  be  much 
more  effectual ;  and  that  is,  not  to  trust  rogues  with  the  keeping 
of  t!ie  public  money.  But  as  to  the  notion  of  vaults  better  and 
more  secure  than  those  of  the  banks,  is  it  not  the  most  ridicu- 
lous of  all  humbugs?  I  do  not  know  in  which  of  the  bank 
vaults  around  me  the  reecivcr-general  keeps  his  funds.  If  they 
are  in  a  vault  diflerent  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  bank,  I 
will  venture  to  say  it  is  no  better  and  no  safer.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  by  this  means  government  is  to  keep  its  own  money. 
Wliat  does  this  mean  ?  Who  is  that  government  ?  Who  is 
that  individual  **  I,"  who  is  to  keep  our  money  in  his  own  pock- 
et  ?  Is  not  government  a  mere  collection  of  agencies  ?  Is  not 
every  dollar  it  possesses  placed  in  trust  with  somebody?  It 
may  be  put  in  vaidts  under  a  key,  but  the  key  is  given  to  some* 
body  to  keep.     Government  is  not  a  person  with  pockets* 

The  only  question  is,  whether  the  government  agents  und€ 
the  sub-treasury  are  any  safer  than  the  government  agents  be- 
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fore  it  was  adopted  ?  Mr,  Wright,  indeed,  has  assured  us,  that 
the  agents  under  the  sub-treasury  are  made  responsible  to  the 
people.  But  how?  In  what  respect?  The  receiver-general 
gives  bonds ;  but  how  is  he  more  responsible  on  that  account 
than  the  collector  in  another  street,  who,  like  him,  receives  the 
public  money,  and  like  him  gives  bonds  for  its  safe-keeping?  It 
is  just  the  same  thing.  One  of  these  officers  is  just  as  far  from 
the  people,  and  just  as  near  to  the  people,  as  the  other-  How, 
then,  is  the  receiver-general  more  directly  responsible  ?  There  is 
not  a  particle  of  truth  or  reason  in  the  whole  matter.  If  the 
vaults  are  not  better,  is  the  security  better  ?  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  the  receiver-general  in  this  city  is  a  highly  respect 
able  man  ;  but  where  is  the  proof  that  the  government  money  is 
any  safer  in  his  vault  than  in  the  bank  where  he  has  his  office  ? 
Suppose  Mr.  Allen  had  a  private  office  of  his  own,  at  a  distance 
from  the  bank,  and  should  give  the  same  bonds  he  now  does  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  all  moneys  intrusted  to  him ;  how  many  of 
you  would  deposit  your  private  funds  in  his  office,  rather  than 
in  a  bank  having  half  a  million  or  a  million  of  dollars  capital, 
under  the  government  of  directors  whose  ovm  fortunes  were  de* 
posited  in  its  vaults  ?  Try  the  experiment,  and  see  how  many 
would  resort  to  Mr.  Allen,  and  how  many  to  the  banks. 

So  far  from  being  safer,  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
sub-treasury  scheme  jeopards  the  public  money,  because  it  mul- 
tiplies the  hands  through  which  it  is  to  pass,  and  thereby  multi- 
plies the  chances  of  corruption  or  of  loss.  Your  collector,  Mr, 
Hoyt,  receives  the  money  on  duty  bonds.  He  holds  it  subject 
to  the  draft  or  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  else  is 
to  pay  it  over  to  Mr.  Allen.  If  Mr.  Hoyt  w*ere  dishonest,  might 
he  not  have  shared  the  money  before  the  receiver-general  could 
get  at  it  ?  The  scheme  doubles  the  chances  of  loss,  by  doubling 
the  hands  which  are  to  keep  the  money. 

But  this  scheme  is  to  encourage  the  drculation  of  specie.  I 
certainly  shall  not  detain  you  on  a  matter  witli  which  you  aie 
more  familiar  than  I  am ;  but  let  me  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
By  one  clause  of  the  sub-treasury  law,  one  fourth  of  all  the  du- 
ties bonded  is  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  the  residue  according  to 
the  resolution  of  1816.  Now  I  want  to  know  one  thing :  if  one 
of  you  has  a  custom-house  bond  to  pay,  you  go  to  the  collector 
w^ith  a  certified  check,  purportijig  to  be  payable  in  specie^  for  one 
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fourth  of  the  amount,  and  another  check,  in  common  forra,  for 
the  other  three  fourths.  Docs  not  the  collector  receive  these 
checks?  That  is  the  question  I  ask  you.  (Loud  cries  of 
"  Yes !  yes ! "  *'  He  does  I  he  does ! ")  Well,  then,  is  not  all  that 
part  of  the  law  wliich  requires  the  payment  of  one  fourth  in 
specie  a  mere  sham  !  If  you  go  to  him  with  a  draft  and  de- 
mand specie,  he  will,  no  doubt^  give  it  to  you  if  you  request  it; 
but  if  not,  he  gives  you  good  notes.  Where,  then,  is  all  this 
marching  and  countermarching  of  specie,  which  was  to  gladden 
our  eyes?  Is  it  not  all  humbug?  What  does  the  collector  do 
with  the  money  when  he  gets  it  ?  Does  he  not  deposit  it  in  a 
bank  of  a  very  unsavory  name  ?  I  do  not  certaiidy  know,  but  I 
believe  he  deposits  it  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
afterwards  pays  it  over  to  the  receiver-general,  and  gives  him 
all  the  specie  he  wants ;  and  yet,  after  all,  there  is  no  general 
use  of  specie  in  the  matter. 

They  speak  about  a  divorce  beti;\^een  bank  and  state;  and 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  I  ask  you.  Is  not  the  great  amount 
of  government  funds  at  this  moment  in  safe  keeping  in  some 
bank  ?  I  believe  it  is.  Then  there  is  no  separation.  The  gov- 
ernment gives  the  money  to  individuals  to  keep,  and  they,  like 
sensible  men,  put  it  into  bank.  Is  this  separation  ?  If  any 
change  is  made  in  the  connection,  it  is  to  render  it  more  close ; 
and,  like  other  illicit  connections,  the  closer  it  is,  the  more  secret 
it  is  kept. 

It  is  called  the  "  Independent  Treasury,"  and  some  of  its 
friends  have  called  it  "  a  second  Declaration  of  Independence." 
Independence  I  how?  of  what?  It  is  dependent  on  individ- 
uals, who  immediately  go  to  the  bank ;  and  is  it  to  be  tolerated 
that  there  should  be  this  outcry  about  the  use  of  specie,  when 
here,  in  the  heart  of  the  commercial  community,  you  see  and 
know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  ? 

But  thongh  at  present  tliis  is  all  sham,  yet  that  power  to  de- 
mand specie  which  the  law  contains,  when  its  requirements 
shall  cover  the  whole  revenue  of  the  government,  and  when  that 
revenue  shall  be  large,  may,  in  its  exercise,  become  a  most  dan- 
gerous instrument  When  government  shall  have  in  the  banks 
of  tills  city  from  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  on  deposit, 
as  it  has  had,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  break 
down,  at  its  pleasure,  one,  if  not  all,  of  these  institutions*     iViid 
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when  you  go  to  the  West,  where  the  money  is  received  for  the 
public  lands,  every  specie-paying  bank  in  the  country  may,  at 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  government,  be  compelled  to  shut  up 
its  doors^ 

But  this  independent  treasury  is  to  be  independent  of  the 
banks !  Well,  if  the  sub-treasury  law  is  to  be  called  the  sec- 
ond Declaration  of  Independence,  then  there  is  a  tliird  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  that  is  the  treasvuy-note  law. 
How  marvellously  free  does  that  make  us  of  banks  I  Wliilc 
two  millions  of  these  notes,  bearing  interest,  are  deposited 
there,  —  and  there,  —  and  there,  —  in  aU  these  banks  around  mo ! 
Deposited!  How  deposited?  They  are  sold.  And  how  sold? 
They  are  deposited  in  these  banks,  carrying  interest,  while  the 
bank  gives  the  government  authority  to  dmw  for  money  when 
needed.  Now,  I  say  the  bank  may  make,  not  a  very  unrea- 
sonable, but  a  very  reasonable,  amount  by  the  interest  in  these 
notes,  before  it  is  called  on  to  pay  out  any  of  its  own  money. 
One  of  these  accounts  bet\^^ecn  bank  and  government  was  ex- 
amined by  a  friend  of  mine;  I  had  not  myself  time  to  look  at 
it  The  bank  received  treasur)''-note3  bearing  interest ;  it  passed 
these  to  the  credit  of  government,  at  the  nondnal  amount ;  the 
government  was  then  to  draw  for  money  as  it  wanted  it ;  and, 
on  tJiat  single  transaction,  the  bank  realized  between  eighty  and 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  interest.  Now,  this  is  what  I  call 
a  tliird  Declaration  of  Independence !  You  know,  by  the  Sec- 
retary's report,  that  the  government  has  already  issued  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  five  millions  authoriised  by  Congress.  Two  mil- 
lions lie  in  the  banks,  drawing  interest,  the  banks  paying  govern- 
ment drafts  as  they  come  in.  And  this  is  setting  up  for  inde* 
pendencc  of  the  banks  I 

Again,  the  fashion  now  is,  since  Mr.  Calhoun  has  forced  the 

administration  to  insert  in  the  law  the  specie  clause,  for  govern* 

ment  to  discredit  the  use  of  bank  paper  whenever  it  can.     That 

is  the  general  tone  of  the  government  communications.     They 

avow  such  to  be  their  object,  and  I  believe  them.     But  who  can 

teli  the  consequence  of  discrediting  bank  paper,  if  our  revenues 

should  ever  again  become  what  they  have  been  in  times  past  ? 

It  is  a  power  by  which  government  can  break  the  solvent  banks, 

but  can  never  make  the  insolvent  return  to  tlieir  duty. 

But  then,  it  is  said,  all  this  cannot  be  any  great  matter,  be- 
7. 
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cause  ALr.  Wright  teUs  us,  that,  in  ordinary  times,  five  millions 

of  dollars  will  perform  all  the  operations  of  receipt  and  expen- 
ditnre.  Now,  that  proposition  depends  upon  Mr-  Wright's  esti- 
mate of  what  the  expenditure  \\411  be.  Does  be  expect  to  reduce 
it  to  the  standard  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  once  de- 
nounced as  so  extravagant  1  Does  he  expect  to  reduce  the  thirty- 
nine  millions  to  thirteen  millions?  or  will  he  go  below  that? 
He  does  not  tell  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  five  or  five 
and  a  half  millions  would  be  a  moiety  of  the  average  amount 
of  specie  in  all  the  banks  in  the  city*  You  can  judge  for  your- 
selves what  must  be  the  effect  of  withdrawing  one  half  of  all 
the  specie  in  these  banks,  and  of  locking  it  up  in  Ihe  sub- 
treasury  vaults. 

But  how  does  all  this  stand  with  Mr.  Wright's  main  argu- 
ment? He  says  that  the  great  object  to  be  eftected  by  the  sub- 
treasury  law  is  to  prevent  fluctuations,  by  preventing  the  banks 
from  disconnlin^  upon  th*^  public  money.  But  if  five  millions 
of  dollars  only  are  needed  for  the  ordinary  treasiny  operations, 
can  such  a  sura  as  this  have  produced  all  the  fluctuations  in  the 
commercial  community?  Surely  not.  In  his  printed  speech, 
be  says  that  the  chief  practical  diflerence  produced  by  the  law 
is,  that  the  money  is  now  kept  by  Mr.  Allen,  which  used  to  be 
kept  by  the  Bank  of  America.  But  is  that  all  ?  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  specie  clause  ?  I  suppose  he  knows  that  was 
all  a  sham* 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer  on  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  this  sub-treasury  scheme.  So  far  as  relates  to  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  public  treasure,  you  know 
better  than  L  A  great  part,  of  these  operations  take  place  in 
your  own  city.  But  permit  me  now  to  go,  for  a  moment,  into 
the  political  objection  to  this  sub-treasury  scheme ;  I  mean  lis 
utter  oinission  of  all  couecrn  with  the  general  currency  of  the 
countrtf.  This  objection  is  cardinal  and  decisive.  It  is  this 
which  has  roused  the  country,  and  which  is  to  decide  the  fate 
of  the  present  administration.  But  the  question  is  so  general, 
it  has  so  long  been  b*-'fore  the  country,  and  so  freqnently  dis- 
cussed in  all  quarters,  that  I  will  not  farther  extend  my  remarks 
in  regard  to  it  I  believe  that  the  mind  of  the  people  is  now 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  that  tlie  day  rapidly  approaches  when 
their  final  judgment  will  be  pronounced. 
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There  is  yet  one  topic  on  which  I  must  detain  you  for  a 

moment,  and  I  will  then  relieve  you.  We  have  the  good  for- 
tune, under  the  blessing  of  a  benign  Providence,  to  Uvc  in  a 
country  which  we  are  proud  of  for  many  thin^,  —  for  its  inde- 
pendence, for  its  public  liberty,  for  its  free  institutions,  for  its  pub- 
lic spirit,  for  its  enlightened  patriotism.  But  we  are  proud  also, 
—  and  they  are  among  the  things  we  should  be  the  most  proud 
of,^ —  we  are  proud  of  its  public  justice,  of  its  sound  faith,  of  its 
substantially  correct  morals  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  conduct  of  the  country,  since  she  took  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  among  the  events 
which  most  threaten  our  character  and  standing,  and  which  are 
so  greatly  at  war  with  the  moral  principles  that  have  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished us,  are  certain  sentiments  which  have  been  broached 
among  us,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  more  supporters  than 
they  ought^  because  they  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
social  system.  I  do  not  speak  especially  of  those  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  some  persons  in  my  own  State,  but  of 
others  which  go  yet  deeper  into  our  political  condition.  I  refer 
to  the  doctrine,  that  one  generation  of  men,  acting  under  the 

institution,  cannot  bind  another  generation  who  are  to  be  their 
cessors ;  on  which  ground  it  is  held,  among  other  things,  that 
State  bonds  are  not  obligatory.  What !  one  generation  cannot 
bind  another?  Where  is  the  line  of  separation?  It  changes 
hourly.  The  American  community  to-day  is  not  the  same  with 
the  American  community  to-morrow.  The  community  in  which 
I  began  this  day  to  address  you  was  not  the  same  as  it  is  at  this 
moment. 

How  abhorrent  is  such  a  doctrine  to  those  great  truth?*,  which 
teach  us  that,  though  individuals  flourish  and  decay,  states  are 
immortal,  that  political  communities  are  ever  young,  ever  green, 
ever  flourishing,  ever  identical  I  The  individuals  who  compose 
them  may  change,  as  the  atoms  of  our  bodies  change,  but  the 
political  community  still  exists  in  its  aggregate  capacity,  as  our 
bodies  stiU  exist  in  their  natural  capacity ;  with  this  oidy  dif- 
ference, that  we  know  that  our  natinral  frames  must  soon  dis- 
solve, and  return  to  their  original  dust ;  but  for  our  country,  she 
yet  lives,  she  ever  dwells  in  our  hearts,  and  it  will,  even  at  the 
last  solemn  moment,  go  up  as  our  final  aspiration  to  Heaven, 
that  she  may  be  immortal. 
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ViROiNiAXs,  —  The  wisdom  of  our  fathers  has  established 
for  us  a  Constitution  of  government  which  enables  me  to  ap- 
pear before  you  to-day,  and  to  address  you  as  mif  fellow-citizens ; 
and  half  a  century  of  experience  has  shown  how  favorable  to  our 
common  interest,  how  conducive  to  our  common  renown  and 
glory,  is  that  Constitution  by  which  we  are  thus  united.  I  de- 
sire to  pay  due  honor  to  those  illustrious  men  who  made  us,  the 
children  of  those  who  fell  at  Bunker  HUl  and  Yorktown,  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  famOy,  bound  together  by  the  same 
common  destmy,  and  awaiting  the  same  common  prosperity,  or 
common  adversity,  in  all  time  to  come.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
nature  of  the  times,  together  with  a  long-cherished  desire  to 
visit  Virginia,  which  has  procured  me  the  pleasure  I  enjoy  of 
being  in  the  midst  of  you  aU  to-day,  I  have  come  more  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  and  hearing  you  than  of  speaking  to  you  my- 
self, I  have  come  to  mingle  myself  among  you,  to  listen  to 
the  words  of  your  wise  and  patriotic  men,  that  I  may  improve 
my  own  patriotic  feelijig  by  communication  with  the  chivalrous 
spirits  of  this  Ancient  Dominion.  But,  inasmuch  as  there  are, 
or  may  be,  some  questions  of  national  policy,  or  of  constitutional 
power,  on  which  you  and  I  differ,  there  are  some  amiable  per- 
ions  who  are  so  very  considerate  of  your  reputation,  and  of  my 
reputation,  as  to  signify  that  they  esteem  it  a  great  breach  of 
propriety  that  you  should  invite  me  to  come  here,  or  that  1 
should  accept  your  invitation.  Let  us  hope  that  these  amiable 
persons  will  allay  their  fears. 

If  there  be  any  question  or  questions  on  which  you  and  I  dif- 
fer in  opinion,  tliose  questions  are  not  to  be  the  topics  of  dis- 
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coMioQ  to-day.  No!  We  aie  not  qtiite  soft  enough  for  that 
WWle  in  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy,  who  id  aimed  to 
the  teeth  agam^t  us  both,  and  patting  forth  as  many  hands  as 
Briaieoa  to  destroy  what  we  think  it  most  important  to  preser\*e, 
does  be  imagine  that,  at  snch  a  moment,  we  shall  be  carrying 
on  our  family  controTersies  ?  that  we  are  going  to  give  our- 
selves those  blows  which  are  due  to  him?  No  I  Regarding 
him  as  the  enemy  of  our  country,  we  mean  to  pursue  him  till 
we  bring  him  to  capitulation  or  to  flight ;  and  when  we  have 
done  that,  if  there  are  any  differences  of  opinion  among  us,  we 
will  try  to  settle  them  ourselves,  without  his  advice  or  assist- 
ance ;  and  we  will  settle  them  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
mutual  kindness.  If  we  do  differ  in  any  of  our  views,  we  must 
settle  that  difTerence,  not  in  a  spirit  of  exasperation,  but  with 
modemtion,  with  forbearance,  in  a  temper  of  amity  and  brotber- 
hooA 

It  is  an  era  in  my  life  to  find  myself  on  the  soil  of  Virginia 
addressing  snch  an  assemblage  as  is  now  before  me ;  I  feel  it  to 
be  such ;  I  deeply  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  part  which  has 
this  day  been  thrown  upon  me.  But,  although  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  addressed  an  assembly  of  my  feUow-citizens  upon 
the  soil  of  Virginia,  I  hope  I  am  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  history,  character,  and  sentiments  of  this  venemble 
State.  The  topics  which  are  now  agitating  the  country,  and 
which  have  brought  us  all  here  to-day,  have  no  relation  what- 
ever with  those  on  which  I  differ  from  the  opinions  she  has  ever 
entertained*  The  grievances  and  the  misgovernment  w^hich 
have  roused  the  country  pertain  to  that  class  of  subjects  which 
especially  and  peculiarly  belong  to  Virginia,  and  have  from  the 
very  begiimuig  of  our  history,  I  know  sometliing  of  the  com- 
munity amidst  which  I  stand,  its  distinguished  and  ardent  at- 
tachment to  civil  liberty,  and  its  habits  of  political  disquisition. 
I  know  that  the  landholders  of  Virginia  are  competent,  from 
t!ieir  education  and  their  leisure,  to  discuss  political  quesUons 
in  their  elements,  and  to  look  at  government  in  its  tendencies, 
as  well  as  in  the  measures  it  may  at  present  pursue.  There  is 
a  sleepless  suspicion,  a  \igilant  jealousy  of  power,  especially  of 
executive  power,  which  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  has 
marked  the  character  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion;  and 
if  I  have  any  right  conception  of  the  evils  of  the  time,  or  of  the 
true  objection  to  tiie  measures  of  the  present  administration,  it 
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is,  that  they  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  expose  them,  in  an  especial 

manner,  to  that  sleepless  jealousy,  that  stern  republican  scrutinyj 
that  acute  and  astute  inspection,  which  distinguish  the  present 
as  they  have  distinguished  all  preceding  generations  of  men  in 
this  ancient  Commonwealth.  Allowing  this  to  be  so,  let  me 
present  to  you  my  own  views  of  the  present  aspect  of  our  public 
a  flairs. 

In  my  opinion,  a  decisive  majority  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  been,  for  several  years  past,  opposed  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  existing  administration.  I  shall  assume  this  in  what  I 
have  further  to  say,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  true ;  and  I  believe 
that  events  are  on  the  wing,  and  i^ill  soon  take  place,  which  wiU 
proclaim  the  truth  of  that  position,  and  will  show  a  majority 
of  three  fourths  of  the  voles  of  the  electoral  colleges  in  favor  of 
a  cuAXGE  OF  MEX.  Taking  this,  for  the  present,  as  the  true  state 
of  political  feeling  and  opinion,  I  next  call  your  attention  to  the 
very  extraordinary  excitement,  agitation,  and  I  had  almost  said 
commotion,  which  mark  the  present  moment  throughout  ev* 
cry  part  of  the  land.  Why  are  these  vast  assemblages  every- 
where congregated  ?  Wliy,  for  example,  am  I  here,  five  him* 
dred  miles  from  my  own  place  of  residence,  to  address  such  an 
assembly  of  Virginians  on  political  subjects?  And  why  does 
every  day,  in  every  State,  witness  something  of  a  similar  kind  ? 
Has  this  ever  been  seen  before  ?  Certainly  not  in  our  time,  and 
once  only  in  the  time  of  our  fathers.  There  are  some  present 
here  who  witnessed,  and  there  are  others  who  have  learned  from 
the  lips  of  their  parents,  the  state  of  feeling  wliich  existed  in 
1774  and  1775,  before  the  resort  was  made  to  arms  in  order  to 
effect  the  objects  of  the  Revolution.  I  speak  now  of  the  time 
when  Patrick  Henry,  standing,  as  we  now  do,  in  the  open  air, 
was  addressing  the  Virginians  of  that  day,  while  at  the  same 
moment  James  Otis  and  his  associates  were  making  the  same 
rousij]g  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  From  that  time 
to  this  there  has  been  nothing  in  any  degree  resembling  what 
we  now  behold.  This  general  earnestness,  this  universal  con- 
cern of  all  men  in  relation  to  public  affairs,  is  now  witnessed  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  Do  not  men  abandon  their 
fields  in  the  midst  of  seed-time  or  of  harvest,  do  they  not  leave 
their  various  occupations,  as  you  have  now  done,  to  attend  to 
matters  which  they  deem  more  important  ?     And  is  it  not  so 
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through  all  classes  of  our  dtizens  throughout  the.  whole  laud? 
Now,  the  important  question  I  vnsh  to  pot,  and  I  put  it  as  a 
question  fit  for  the  mind  of  the  statesmen  of  Virginia,  —  I  pro* 
poae  it^  with  aU  respect,  to  the  deep  deliberation  and  reflection 
of  every  patriotic  man  iluroughout  the  country,  —  is  this :  If  it  be 
true  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have,  for 
some  years,  been  opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  why  is  it  necessary  that  these  extraordi- 
nary efforts  should  be  put  forth  to  turn  that  administration  out 
of  power,  and  to  put  better  men  in  their  places  ?  We  inhabit 
a  free  country  ;^ — every  office  of  public  trust  is  in  our  own 
hands,  at  the  disposal  of  the  people's  own  suffrages ;  all  public 
concerns  are  contaxjUed  and  managed  by  them,  at  their  own 
pleasiue ;  and  the  reliance  has  always  been  on  the  ballot-box,  as 
an  effectual  means  to  keep  the  government  at  all  times  in  eoo- 
formity  mth  the  public  will.  How,  then,  has  it  happened,  that, 
with  all  this,  such  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  necessary  to 
put  out  a  particular  administration  ?  Why  has  it  not  been  done 
by  the  silent  power  of  the  elective  franchise  ?  WHiy  has  not  the 
government  been  changed  both  in  its  policy  and  in  the  men 
who  administer  it  ?  I  desire  from  the  free,  the  thinking  men  of 
Virginia,  an  answer  to  that  question.  When  the  elections  are 
everywhere  showing  that  a  large  majorit)^  of  the  people  aj^  op- 
posed in  sentiment  to  the  existing  aduiinistration,  I  desire  them 
to  tell  me  how  that  administration  has  held  its  place  and  pur- 
sued its  owTi  peculiar  system  of  measures  so  long  ? 

My  answer  to  my  own  question  is  this :  In  my  judgment,  it 
has  come  to  be  true,  in  the  actual  working  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, that  the  executive  power  has  increased  its  influence 
and  its  patronage  to  such  a  degree  as  to  counteract  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  until  that  ma- 
jority has  not  only  become  very  large,  but  till  it  has  united  in  its 
objects  and  in  its  candidate,  and,  by  these  strenuous  and  extra- 
ordinary efforts,  is  enabled  to  turn  the  administration  out  of 
power,  I  believe  that  the  patronage  of  the  executive  in  our  gov- 
ernment has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished. 
I  believe  that  it  does  enable  the  incumbents  to  resist  the  public 
will,  until  the  country  is  roused  to  a  high  and  simultaneous 
effort,  and  the  imperative*  mandate  of  the  public  voice  dismisses 
the  unfaithful  servants  from  their  places.  The  citadel  of  the 
administration  can  only  be  carried  by  general  storm. 
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Now,  I  ask,  caQ  it  be  supposed  that  tiiis  government  can  go 
on  long  in  a  course  of  suceessfvU  operation,  if  no  change  can  be 
produced  without  such  an  effort  as  that  in  which  the  people  of 
tills  country  are  now  engaged  ?  I  put  it  to  the  old-fashioned 
republicans  of  Virginia.  I  ask  them,  whether  it  can  be  sup- 
posed that  this  fjree  republican  government  of  ours  can  last  for 
half  a  eentTiry  longer,  if  its  administration  cannot  be  changed 
without  such  an  excitement,  I  may  say  such  a  civil  revolution, 
as  is  now  in  progress,  and,  I  tiust,  is  near  its  completion  ? 

I  present  this  case  as  the  greatest  and  strongest  of  all  proofs 
that  executive  power  in  this  country  has  increased,  and  is  be- 
come  dangerous  to  liberty. 

If  this  be  so,  then  I  ask.  What  are  the  causes  wliich  have  given 
and  have  augmented  this  force  of  executive  power  ?  The  dis- 
ciples of  die  ancient  school  of  Virginia  long  entertained  the  opin* 
ion,  that  there  was  great  danger  of  encroachment  by  the  general 
government  on  the  just  rights  of  the  States ;  but  they  were  also 
alarmed  at  the  poasibilitj^  of  an  undue  augmentation  of  the 
executive  power.  It  becomes  us,  at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  to 
recur  to  first  principles,  —  to  go  back  to  our  early  liistory,  and  to 
see  how  the  question  actually  t?tands* 

You  aU  well  know  that,  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution  for 
the  government  of  this  country,  the  great  dilGculty  its  framers 
encountered  was  with  regard  to  the  executive  power.     It  was 
I  easy  to    e&tablish  a  House  of   Representatives,  and  a  second 
[branch  of  the  government  in  the  f(»rm  of  a  Senate,  for  it  was  a 
very  obvious  principle,  that  the  States  should  be  represented  in 
one  House  of  Congress  as  the  people  were  represented  in  the 
othen     But  the  great  and  perplexing  question  was,  how  to  limit 
and  regulate  the  executive  power  in  such  a  maimer,  that,  while 
\  it  should  be  sufficiently  strong  and  effective  for  the  purposes  of 
government,  it  should  not  be  able  to  endanger  civil  liberty.    Our 
fathers  had  seen  and  felt  the  inconvenience,  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  of  a  weak  executive  in  government     The  country 
Iliad  suffered  much  from  that  cause.     There  was  no  unity  of 
(purpose  or  efficiency  of  action  in  it^s  executive  power.     As  the 
country  had  just  emerged  from  one  war,  and  might  be  plimged 
I  into  another,  they  were  looking  intently  to  such  a  constitution 
as  shoidd  secure  an  efficient  executive.     Perhaps  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether,  in  this  respect,  they  had  not  better  have  given 
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Ies3  power  to  this  branch,  and  taken  all  the  inconvenienoe  aris- 

iug  from  the  want  of  it,  rather  than  have  hazarded  the  granting 
of  so  much  as  might  prove  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  other 
departments  of  government^  but  to  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the 
country  at  large* 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  executive  which  confers  all  the 
favors  of  a  government  It  has  the  patronage  in  its  hands, 
and  if  we  look  carefully  at  the  proceedings  of  the  past  and 
present  administrationS|  we  shall  see  that  in  the  courses  of 
things,  and  to  answer  the  purposes  of  men,  this  patronage  has 
greatly  increased.  We  shall  find  that  the  expenditures  for 
oiFice  have  been  augmented.  We  shall  find  that  this  is  true  of 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  departments ;  we  shall  find  it  is  true  of 
all  the  departments ;  of  the  post^-office,  and  especially  of  the 
commercial  department.  Thus,  to  take  an  instance  from  one 
of  our  great  commercial  cities,  in  the  custom-house  at  New 
York,  the  number  of  officers  has,  in  twelve  years,  increased 
threefold,  and  the  whole  expense,  of  course,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

Then  there  is  the  power  of  removal,  a  power  which,  in  some 
instances,  has  been  exercised  most  remorselessly.  By  whatever 
party  it  is  wielded,  unless  it  be  called  for  by  the  actual  ejcigen* 
cies  of  the  public  service,  Virginia,  more  than  any  State  of  the 
Union,  has  ever  rejected,  disowned,  disavowed,  the  practice  of  re- 
moval  for  opinion's  sake.  I  do  honor  to  Virginia  in  this  respect- 
That  power  has  been  far  less  practised  in  Virginia  than  in  cer- 
tain States  where  the  spoils  doctrine  is  known  to  be  more  pop- 
ular. But  this  power  of  removal,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  time, 
does  exist,  and  I  have  seen  it  exercised,  in  every  part  of  the 
country  where  public  opinion  tolerated  it,  with  a  most  unspar- 
ing hand. 

I  will  now  say,  however,  that  wliich  I  admit  to  be  very  pre-^ 
sumptuous,  because  it  is  said  notwithstanding  the  illustrious  au- 
thority of  one  of  the  greatest  of  your  great  men,  —  a  man  better 
acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  than  any 
other  man ;  a  man  who  saw  it  in  its  cmdle,  who  held  it  in  his 
arms,  as  one  may  say,  in  its  infancy,  who  presented  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  American  people,  and  who  saw  it  adopted 
verj^  much  under  ttie  force  of  his  own  reasoning  and  the  weight 
of  his  own  reputation,  who  lived  long  enough  to  see  it  prosper- 
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ons,  to  enjoy  its  highest  honors,  and  who  at  last  went  down  to 
the  grave  beneath  ten  thousand  blessings,  for  which,  morning 
and  evening,  he  had  thanked  God ;  I  mean  James  Madisom 
Yet  even  from  thi^  great  and  good  man,  wiiom  I  hold  to  be 
chief  among  the  just  interpreters  of  the  Constitution,  I  am  con* 
strained,  however  presumptuous  it  may  be  considered,  to  differ 
in  relation  to  one  of  his  interpretations  of  that  instrument  I 
refer  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  that  the  power  of  removal 
from  office  does  exist  in  the  Constitution  as  an  independent 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  \\ithout  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  he  had  taken  a  different  view  of  it  I  do  not 
say  that  he  was  wTong ;  that  in  me  would  be  too  hazardous*  I 
advert  to  this  here,  to  show  that  I  am  not  now  for  the  first  time 
preaching  against  the  danger  of  an  increase  of  executive  power ; 
for  when  the  subject  was  in  discussion  before  Congress,  in  1835, 
I  expressed  there  the  same  opinions  which  I  have  now  uttered, 
and  wliich  have  been  only  the  more  confirmed  by  recent  experi* 
ence.  The  power  of  removal  places  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
li\'ing,  the  daily  bread  of  men,  at  the  disposal  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  thereby  produces  a  vast  mass  of  executive  influence 
and  control.  Then,  again,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  the 
executive  power  acts  constantly ;  it  is  always  in  being,  always 
in  the  citadel  and  on  the  look-out ;  and  it  has,  besides,  entire 
unity  of  purpose.  They  wlio  are  in  have  but  one  object,  which 
is  to  keep  all  others  out ;  while  those  who  are  not  iii  office,  and 
w^ho  desire  a  change,  have  a  variety  of  different  objects,  as  they 
are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  One  com- 
plains of  one  thing,  another  of  another ;  and,  ordinarily,  there  is 
no  strict  unity  of  object,  nor  agreement  on  candidates,  nor  con- 
cert of  action;  and  therefore  it  is  that  those  \\.nelding  power  -wdth- 
in  the  fortress  are  able  to  keep  the  otliers  out,  though  they  may 
be  more  numerous*  Hence  we  have  seen  an  administration, 
though  in  a  minority,  yet,  by  the  continued  exercise  of  power,  able 
to  bring  over  a  majority  of  the  people's  representatives  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  a  measure  as  the  sub-treasmy,  which,  when  it  was 
first  proposed,  received  but  little  favor  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Again ;  though  it  may  appear  comparatively  inconsiderable, 
yet,  when  we  are  looking  at  the  means  by  which  the  executive 
power  has  risen  to  its  present  threatening  height,  w^e  must  not 
overlook  the  power  of,  I  uill  not  say  a  pensioned,  but  of  a  patron- 
8* 
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ized  press.  Of  all  things  in  a  popular  govemmeat,  a  govern^ 
meni  press  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  Tlie  press  furnishes  the 
only  uaual  means  of  pubHc  address ;  and  if  government,  by  sup* 
porting,  comes  to  control  it,  then  they  take  to  themselves,  at  the 
public  expense,  the  great  eJmnnel  of  all  communication  with  the 
people.  Unless  France  be  an  exception,  wliere  the  minister 
regularly  demands  so  many  thousand  francs  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  press,  I  know  of  no  government  in  the  world 
where  the  press  is  avowedly  patronized  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
is  in  this  coimtry.  Have  not  you,  men  of  Virginia,  been  morti- 
fied to  witness  the  importance  which  is  attached,  at  Washing- 
ton, to  the  eicction  of  a  public  printer?  to  observe  the  great 
anxiety  and  solicitude  which  even  your  own  friends  have  been 
obliged  to  exercise  to  keep  that  appointment  out  of  the  hands 
of  executive  power?  One  of  the  first  things  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion ought  to  be  done,  is,  when  a  new  administration  shall  come 
in,  to  separate  the  government  press  from  the  politics  of  the 
country.  I  don^t  want  tlie  government  printer  to  preach  politics 
to  the  people;  beaose  I  know  beforehand  what  politics  he  will 
preach;  it  will  all  be  one  lo  iriumphe  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  page  to  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph.  I  am  for  cut- 
ting off  this  power  from  the  executive.  Give  the  people  fair 
play.  I  say,  ^ive  the  people  fair  plat/.  If  they  think  the  govera 
mcnt  is  in  error,  or  that  better  men  may  be  found  to  administer 
it,  give  them  a  chance  to  turn  the  present  men  out,  and  put  bet- 
ter men  in ;  but  don't  let  them  be  compelled  to  give  their  money 
to  pay  a  man  to  persuade  them  not  to  change  the  government 

Well,  there  are  still  other  modes  by  which  executive  power  is 
established  and  confirmed.  The  first  thing  it  seeks  to  do  is  to 
draw  strict  lines  of  party  distinction,  and  then  to  appeal  to  the 
party  feelings  of  men.  This  is  a  topic  which  might  lead  me 
very  far  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  which  have  overturned 
all  popular  governments.  It  is  the  nature  of  men  to  be  credu- 
lous and  confiding  toward  their  friends.  If  there  exists  in  the 
country  a  powerful  party,  and  if  the  head  of  that  party  be  the 
head  of  the  government,  and,  avowing  himself  the  head  of  that 
party,  gives  thanks  for  the  public  honors  he  has  received,  not  to 
the  comitry,  but  to  his  party,  then  we  can  see  tlie  causes  in  op- 
eratlouj  which,  according  to  the  well-known  chamcter  and  ten- 
dencies of  man,  lead  us  to  give  undue  trust  and  confidence  ti> 
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party  favorites.  Why,  Grentlemcn,  kings  and  queens  of  old, 
and  probably  in  modern  times,  have  had  their  favorites,  and  they 
have  placed  unbounded  trust  in  them.  WeU,  there  are  some- 
times among  the  people  persons  who  are  no  wiser  than  kings 
and  queens,  who  have  favorites  alsoj  and  give  to  those  favorites 
the  same  blind  trust  and  confidence.  Hence  it  is  very  difficult, 
nay,  sometimes  impossible,  to  convince  a  party  that  the  man  at 
its  head  exercises  an  undue  amount  of  power.  They  say,  "  He 
is  our  friend ;  the  more  power  he  wields,  the  better  for  us,  be- 
cause he  wiU  wield  it  for  our  benefit"  There  are  two  sorts  of 
republicans  in  the  world :  one  is  a  very  gdod  sort  j  the  other,  I 
think,  quite  indifferent  The  latter  care  not  what  power  persons 
in  office  possess,  if  they  have  the  election  of  those  persons. 
They  are  quite  wUiing  their  favorites  should  exercise  all  power, 
and  are  perfectly  content  %\ith  the  tendencies  of  government  to 
an  elective  despotism,  if  ihet/  may  choose  the  man  at  the  head 
of  it,  and  more  especially  if  they  have  a  chance  of  being  chosen 
themselves-  That  is  one  sort  of  republicanism.  But  that  is 
not  our  American  liberty ;  that  is  not  the  republicanism  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Virgin* 
ians  do  not  rush  out  into  that  extravagant  confidence  in  men ; 
they  are  for  restraining  power  by  law ;  they  are  for  hedging  in 
and  strictly  guarding  all  who  exercise  it.  They  look  upon  all 
who  are  in  office  as  limited  agents,  and  will  not  repose  too 
much  trust  in  any.  That  is  American  republicanism*  WTiat 
was  it  that  Thomas  Jefferson  said  with  so  much  emphasis? 
**  Have  we  foimd  angels  in  the  form  of  men  to  govern  us  ?  *' 
However  it  might  have  been  then,  we  of  this  day  may  answer, 
No !  No !  We  have  found  them  at  least  like  others,  *^  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,"  In  the  same  spirit  he  has  said,  an  elec- 
tive despotism  is  not  the  government  we  fought  for.  And  that 
is  true.  Our  fathers  fought  for  a  limited  government,  a  govcnm- 
raent  hedged  all  round  with  securities,  or,  as  I  heard  an  eminent 
son  of  Virginia  say,  a  government  fenced  in  with  t^n  rails  and  a 
top-rider. 

Gentlemen,  a  distingui?^hed  lover  of  liberty  of  our  own  time, 
in  another  hemisphere,  said,  with  apparent  pamdox,  that  the 
quantity  of  liberty  in  any  country  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  restraint;  because,  if  government  is  restrained  from  put- 
ting its  hand  upon  you,  to  that  extent  you  are  freej  and  all 
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regular  liberty  consists  in  putting  restraints  upon  government 
and  individuals,  so  that  they  shall  not  interfere  witJi  your  free- 
dom of  action  and  purpose.  You  may  easily  simplify  govern- 
ment; shallow  thinkers  talk  of  a  simple  government;  Turkey  is 
the  simplest  government  in  the  world*  But  if  you  wish  to  se- 
cure entire  personal  liberty,  you  must  midtiply  restraints  upon 
the  government,  so  that  it  cannot  go  farther  than  the  public 
good  requires.     Then  you  may  be  free,  and  not  otherwise. 

Another  great  power  by  which  executive  inHucncc  augments 
itself,  especially  when  the  man  who  wields  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  consists  ih  the  use  of  names*  Mirabeau  said  that 
words  are  things ;  and  so  they  arc.  But  I  believe  that  they  are 
often  fraudulent  things,  though  always  possessed  of  real  power. 
The  facult}--  of  taking  to  ourselves  a  popular  name,  and  giving 
an  unpopular  name  to  an  adversary,  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
concern  in  politics.  I  put  it  to  you,  Gentlemen,  whether,  for 
the  last  month  or  two,  the  activity  of  this  government  has  not 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  discharge  of  a  shower  of  hard  names. 
Have  you,  for  a  month  past,  lieard  any  man  defend  the  sub- 
treasury  1  Have  you  seen  any  man,  during  that  time,  bum  his 
fingers  by  takhig  hold  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  militia  project?  Their 
whole  resort  has  been  to  pour  out  upon  us  a  tide  of  denim- 
ciation  as  aristocrats,  aristocrats ;  taking  to  themselves,  mean- 
while,  the  well-dcsoTvcd  designation  of  true  Democrats.  How 
cheering,  how  delightful,  that  a  man,  independent  of  any  regard 
to  his  own  character  or  worth,  may  thus  range  liimself  under  a 
banner  the  most  acceptable  of  all  others  to  his  fellow-citizens  I 
It  is  with  false  pati'iotism  as  with  base  money ;  it  relies  on  the 
stamp.  It  does  not  wish  to  be  weighed ;  it  hates  the  scales ;  it 
is  thrown  into  horrors  at  the  crucible ;  it  must  all  go  by  tale ;  it 
holds  out  the  king\s  head,  with  his  name  and  superscription, 
and,  if  cliallcnged,  replies,  Do  you  not  see  the  stamp  on  my 
forehead?  I  belong  to  the  Democratic  family;  make  me  current 
But  we  live  in  an  age  too  enlighteoe<l  to  be  gulled  by  this  busi* 
ness  of  stamping;  we  have  learned  to  inquire  into  the  true  na- 
ture and  value  of  things.  Democracy  most  surely  is  not  a  term 
of  reproach,  but  of  reispect.  Our  government  is  a  constitutional, 
democratic,  republican  goveniraent;  and  if  they  mean  that  only, 
there  is  none  will  dispute  that  they  arc  good  Democrats.  But 
if  they  set  up  qualiticationb  anil  distinctions,  if  there  are  genera 
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and  specieSj  it  may  reqmie  twenty  political  Linnceuses  to  say  to 
which  class  they  belong. 

There  is  another  contrivance  for  the  increase  of  executive 
power,  which  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  all  tnie  patriots,  and  against 
which,  ill  an  especial  manner,  General  Washington  has  left  us 
his  farewell  injunction  ;  I  mean,  the  constant  recurrence  to  local 
differences,  prejudices,  and  jealousies.  That  is  the  great  bane 
and  curse  of  this  lovely  country  of  ours.  That  country  extends 
over  a  vast  territory.  There  are  few  from  among  us  in  Massa- 
chusetts w^ho  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  personal  intercourse 
with  our  friends  in  Virginia,  and  but  few  of  you  w^ho  visit  us  in 
Massachusetts.  The  farther  South  is  still  more  remote.  The 
difference  which  exists  in  habits  and  pursuits  between  us  en- 
ables the  enemy  to  sow  tares,  by  exciting  local  prejudices  on 
both  sides.  Sentiments  are  mutually  ascribed  to  us  w^hicb 
neither  ever  entertained.  By  this  means  a  party  press  is  en- 
abled to  destroy  that  generous  spirit  of  brotherhood  which 
should  exist  between  us.  All  patriotic  men  ought  carefully  to 
guard  themselves  against  the  effects  of  arts  like  these. 

And  here  I  am  brought  to  advert  for  one  moment  to  what  I 
constantly  see  in  all  the  administration  papers,  from  Baltimore 
south.  It  is  one  perpetual  outcry,  acbnonishirig  the  people  of 
the  South  that  their  o>mi  State  governments,  and  the  property 
they  hold  under  them,  are  not  secure,  if  they  admit  a  Northern 
man  to  any  considerable  share  in  the  administration  of  the  gen- 
eral government.  You  all  know  that  that  is  the  universal  cry. 
Now,  I  have  spoken  my  sentiuients  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vir- 
ginia, though  not  actually  within  the  State,  in  June  last,  and 
again  in  the  heart  of  Massachusetts  in  July,  so  that  it  is  not 
now  that  I  proclaim  them  for  the  first  time.  But  further,  ten 
years  ago,  when  obhged  to  speak  on  this  same  subject,  I  uttered 
the  same  sentiment  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  to  the  absence  of 
all  power  in  Congress  to  interfere,  in  any  manner  whatever,  with 
that  subject.  I  shall  ask  some  friend  connected  with  the  press 
to  circulate  in  Virghiia  what  I  said  on  this  subject  in  the  Senate 
of  tlie  United  States,  in  Januarj',  1830/     I  have  nothing  to  add 


•  Mr.  Webster  hud  reference  here  to  the  remarks  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
contained  in  his  speech  dehvcred  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Smtes,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hayne,  on  the  2l5t  of  January,  1830,  which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
volume  of  this  coUeelion. 
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to  or  subtract  from  what  I  then  said.  I  commend  it  to  yotir 
attention,  or,  rather,  I  desire  you  to  look  at  it  I  hold  that  Con- 
gress is  absolutely  precluded  from  interfering  in  any  manner,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  with  tliis,  as  with  any  other  of  the  institutions 
of  the  States.  [The  cheering  was  here  loud  and  lon«;  continued, 
and  a  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed,  "  We  wish  this  could  be 
heard  from  Maryland  to  Louisiana,  and  we  desire  that  the  sen- 
timent just  expressed  may  be  repeated.  Repeat  I  Repeat  I'*] 
Well,  I  repeat  it;  proclaim  it  on  the  wings  of  ail  the  winds, 
tell  it  to  all  your  friends,  —  [cries  of  **  We  will  I  We  will ! "]  — 
tell  it,  I  say,,  that,  standing  here  in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia,  be» 
neatli  an  October  sun,  in  the  midst  of  this  assemblage,  before 
the  entire  countr)",  and  upon  all  the  responsibility  which  be- 
longs to  me,  I  say  that  there  is  no  power,  durcct  or  indirect,  in 
Congress  or  the  general  government,  to  interfere  in  the  slight- 
est degree  with  the  ijistitutions  of  the  South. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  ask  you  only  to  do  me  one  favor. 
I  ask  you  to  carry  that  paper  home ;  read  it ;  read  it  to  your 
neighbors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  cry,  "  Shall  Mr.  Webster, 
the  Abolitionist,  be  allowed  to  profane  the  soil  of  Virginia?" 
that  you  will  tell  them  that,  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  in 
that  speech,  I  hold  that  there  arc  two  governments  over  us,  each 
possessing  its  own  distinct  authority,  with  which  the  other  may 
not  interfere,  I  may  diiler  from  you  in  some  tilings,  but  I  will 
here  say  that,  as  to  the  doctrines  of  State  rights,  as  held  by  Mr. 
Madison  in  his  last  days,  I  do  not  know  that  we  ditler  at  ail; 
yet  I  am  one,  and  among  the  foremost,  to  hold  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  prosperity  of  these  governments  to  preserve,  and 
that  he  is  no  true  friend  to  either  who  does  not  labor  to  preserve, 
a  true  disUjiction  between  both. 

We  may  not  all  see  the  line  which  divides  them  alike;  but  all 
honest  men  know  that  there  is  a  line,  and  they  all  fear  to  go 
either  on  the  one  or  the  other  side  of  it.  It  is  this  balance  be- 
tween the  general  and  the  State  governments  w^liich  has  pre- 
served the  country  in  miexamplcd  prosperity  for  fifty  years ;  and 
the  destruction  of  this  just  balance  will  be  the  destruction  of 
our  government  What  I  believe  to  be  the  doctrme  of  State 
rights,  I  hold  as  firmly  as  any  man.  Do  I  not  belong  to  a 
State  ?  and,  may  I  not  say,  to  a  State  which  has  done  some- 
thing to  give  herself  renown,  and  to  lier  sons  some  little  share 
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of  participated  distinction  ?  I  say  again,  that  the  upholding  of 
State  rights,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  just  powers  of  Con- 
gress,  on  the  other,  is  indispensable  to  the  preseniition  of  our 
free  republican  government 

And  nowj  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  address  to  you  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  those  measures  of  the  general  government 
which  have  caused  the  existing  excitement  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  wiE  pass  rapidly  over  them.  I  need  not  argue  to  you  Dem- 
ocrats the  question  of  the  sub-treasury,  and  I  suppose  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak  to  you  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  militia  bill.  Into 
which  of  your  mountains  has  not  its  discussion  penetrated? 
Up  which  of  all  your  winding  streams  has  not  its  echo  float- 
ed? I  am  sure  he  must  be  very  tired  of  it  himself.  Remember 
always  that  the  great  principle  of  the  Constitution 'on  that  sub- 
ject is,  that  the  militia  is  the  militia  of  the  States,  and  not  of 
the  general  government;  and  being  thus  the  militia  of  the 
States,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Constitution  worded  with  greater 
care,  and  vnth  a  more  scrupulous  jealousy,  than  that  which 
grants  and  limits  the  power  of  Congress  over  it  Does  it  say 
that  Congress  may  make  use  of  the  militia  as  it  pleases  ?  that 
it  may  call  them  out  for  drill  and  discipline  mider  its  own  pay  ? 
No  such  thing*  The  terms  used  are  the  most  precise  and  par- 
ticular:—  "  Congress  may  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to  repel  inva- 
sion"  These  three  cases  are  specified,  and  these  are  all.  Call 
out  the  militia  to  drill  them!  to  discipline  them!  IMarch  the 
militia  of  Virginia  to  'WTieeling  to  be  drilled  I  Why,  such  a 
thing  never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  man,  —  never,  never- 
What  is  not  very  usual  in  the  Constitution,  after  this  specific 
enumeration  of  powers,  it  adds  a  negative  in  those  golden 
words  reserving  to  the  States  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
the  training  of  the  militia.  That's  it*  Read  this  clause,  and 
then  read  in  Mr,  Poinsett's  project  that  the  militia  are  to  be 
tramed  by  the  President !  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  that 
I  do  Virginia  no  more  than  justice  when  I  say,  that  she  first 
laid  hold  upon  this  monstrous  project,  and  has  continued  to  de- 
nounce it,  and  \\dll  never  consent  to  it,  by  whatever  weight  of 
authority  it  may  be  urged  on  the  coimtry* 

As  to  the  sub-treasury,  the  subject  is  worn  out  The  topic  is 
almost  as  empty  of  new  ideas  as  the  treasury  itself  is  of  money. 
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I  had,  the  other  day,  the  honor  to  address  an  assemblage  of  the 
merchants  of  New  York.  I  asked  them,  among  other  thingsi, 
whetlier  this  eternal  cry  about  a  separation  of  bank  and  stale 
was  not  all  mocJtery  and  humbug;  and  thousands  of  me?- 
chantSj  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  subject,  cried, 
*'  Yes,  yes ;  it  is ! "  The  fact  unquestionably  is,  that  the  funds 
of  the  government  are  just  as  much  in  the  custody  of  the  banks 
at  tills  moment  as  they  ever  were ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I  be- 
lieve that,  under  the  law,  there  does  exists  whenever  the  reve- 
nues of  the  country  shall  be  uncommonly  large,  a  power  to  stop 
at  pleasure  all  the  solvent  banks  in  the  community.  Such  is  the 
opinion  imiformiy  held  by  the  best-informed  men  in  the  com- 
mercial parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  another  expedient  to  augment  executive  power,  quite 
novel  in  its  character.  I  refer  to  the  power  conferred  upon  the 
President  to  select  from  among  the  appropriations  of  Congress 
such  as  he  may  consider  entitled  to  preference,  if  the  treasrury  is 
unable  to  meet  them  all,  and  to  give  or  ^withhold  the  public  money 
accordingly.  This  is  certainly  a  man^ellously  democratic  doc* 
trine.  Do  you  not  remember  the  emphasis  with  which  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson expressed  himself  on  the  subject  of  specific  appropria- 
tions ?  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  reqiixres  them  to  be  specific. 
If  Congress,  for  instance,  appropriate  so  many  dollars  for  the 
building  of  ships,  no  part  of  the  money  may  be  applied  to  the 
pay  of  sailors  or  marines.  This  is  the  common  nde.  But  how 
has  this  subject  been  treated  in  regard  to  those  objects  over 
which  this  Presidential  discretion  extends  ?  The  appropriations 
are  specific  still ;  but  then  a  specific  power  is  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  dispense  with  the  restriction ;  and  thus  one  specific  is  set 
against  the  other.  Let  this  process  be  carried  but  one  step 
farther,  and,  although  there  may  be  a  variety  of  appropriations 
made  by  Congress,  yet^  inasmuch  as  we  have  entire  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  executive  discretion,  that  the  President  will 
make  the  proper  selections  from  among  them,  therefore  we  may 
enact,  or  say  it  shall  be  enacted,  that  what  litde  money  there 
may  at  any  time  be  found  in  the  treasury,  the  President  may 
expend  very  much  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 

There  is  one  other  topic  I  must  not  omit,  I  am  now  endeav- 
oring to  prove,  that^  of  all  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  you  of 
Virginia,  the  descendants  and  disciples  of  some  of  the  greatest 
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men  of  the  Kevolution,  are  most  called  to  repudiate  and  to  con- 
demn the  doctrines  of  this  administration.     I  caU  upon  you  to 
apply  to  this  administration  all  that  body  of  political  truth  which 
you  have  learned  from  Hcnr}^,  from  Jefferson,  from   Madison, 
from  Wythe,   and   that  whole  constellation  of  Revolutionary 
worthies,  of  whom  you  arc  justly  proud,  and  under  this  light  to 
examine  and  to  say  whether  this  exclusively  Democratic  ad^ 
ministration  are  the  favorers  of  civil  liberty  and  of  State  rights, 
or  the  reverse.     In  furtherance  of  ttiis  design,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  conduct  of  the  President,  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, and  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
the  right  and  practice  of  the  States  to  contract  debts  for  their 
owni  purposes.     Has  it  occurred  to  you  what  a  deadly  blow  they 
have  struck  at  the  just  authority  and  rights  of  the  States  ?     Let 
us  follow  this  matter  out  a  little.     In  tlic  palmy  times  of  the 
treasury,  when  it  was  not  only  full,  but  overflowing  with  the  pub- 
lic money,  the  States,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  engaged  in 
works  of  internal  improvement,  and,  in  consequence  of  doing  so, 
had  occasion  to  borrow  money.     We  all  kjiow  that  money  can 
be  had  on  much  cheaper  terms  on  the  other  continent  than  on 
this ;  hence  the  bonds  of  the  States  went  abroad,  and  absorbed 
capital  in  Europe ;  and  so  long  as  their  credit  was  ujiassailed 
and  remained  sound,  this  w^as  accomplished,  for  the  most  part, 
at  very  reasonable  rates.     During  this  process,  and  while  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  had  thus  their  State  securities  in  the  foreign 
market,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  opening  mes- 
sage to   Congress   at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
comes  out  with  a  series  of  the  most  discouraging  and  most  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  the  credit  of  all  the  States,     He  tells  Con- 
gress that  the  States  w^iil  repent  w^hat  they  have  done,  and  that 
they  will  find  it  difficiilt  to  pay  the  debts  they  have  contracted; 
and  this  otiicial  language  of  the  cliief  magistrate  to  the  legisla* 
ture  goes  out  into  the  very  market  w  here  these  State  bonds  are 
held  for  sale.     Then  comes  his  Secretary,  Mr*  Woodbury,  with  a 
report  in  the  same  strain,  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  States 
have  gone  too  far  in  this  assumption  of  liabilities.     But  the 
thing  docs  not  stop  liere,     Mr.  Benton  brings  forward  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  declaring  that  the  general  government  ought 
not  to  assume  these  debts  of  the  States ;  that  resolution  is  sent 
to  a  committee,  and  that  committee  make  a  report  upon  the 
VOL..  n.  9 
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fiobject  as  long  as  yonder  bridge,  (though,  I  believe,  by  no 
means  as  often  gone  over,)  the  whole  object  and  tendency  of 
which  are  to  disparage  the  credit  of  the  States ;  and  then  Mr. 
Grrundy  makes  a  speech  upon  it  to  the  same  effect.  What  had 
Mr.  Benton  or  Mr,  Gnindy  to  do  with  the  matter  ?  Were  they 
called  on  to  guarantee  the  debts  of  Virginia  or  of  IVIaiyland  ? 
Yet  the  effect  veiy  naturally  and  inevitably  was,  to  depress  the 
value  of  State  securities  in  the  foreign  market  I  was  in  Eu- 
rope last  summer.  Massachusetts  had  her  bonds  in  that  mar- 
ket; and  what  did  I  see  ?  The  most  miserable,  pitifal,  execrable 
lucubrations  taken  from  the  administration  press  in  New  York, 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  States  had  not  sovereignty  enough 
to  contract  debts.  These  wretched  productions  declared  that  the 
bonds  issued  by  the  States  of  this  Union  were  all  void ;  that  they 
were  no  bettt^r  than  waste  paper ;  and  exhorted  European  capi- 
talists not  to  touch  one  of  them.  These  articles,  coming,  as  they 
did,  from  this  side  the  water,  were  aU  seized  on  \%ath  avidity, 
and  put  iuto  circulation  in  the  leading  journals  of  Europe.  At 
the  same  time,  the  administration  press  in  this  country,  unre- 
buked  by  the  government,  put  forth  arguments  going  to  show 
that  Virginia  has  no  authority  to  contract  a  debt  in  the  name 
and  on  the  credit  of  the  Commonwealth ;  that  Massachusetts  is 
BO  completely  shorn  of  every  particle  of  sovereignty  whatever, 
that  she  can  issue  no  public  security  of  any  Idnd  on  which  to 
borrow  money !  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  State  rights !  Welli 
Gentlemen,  I  was  called  on  to  meet  this  question,  and  I  told 
those  who  pot  to  me  the  inquiry,  that  the  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  were,  in  this  respect^  just  as  sovereign  as  any  of  tlieir 
states  in  Europe.  I  held  a  correspondence  on  the  subject,  which 
was  published  at  length ;  and  for  that,  yes,  for  defending  State 
rights  before  the  face  of  all  Europe,  I  have  been  denounced  as 
one  who  wants  the  general  government  to  assume  the  debts  of 
the  States,  as  one  who  has  conspired  to  buy  up  British  Whigs 
(as  they  call  us)  with  foreign  gold!  AU  this,  however,  has  not 
milled  my  temper,     I  have  seen  it  all  with  composure. 

But  I  confess  there  is  one  thing  which  has  disturbed  the  se- 
renity of  my  mind.  It  is  what  appears  to  be  a  studied  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  this  whole  administration,  including  its  head,  to 
fix  a  spot  upon  the  good  name  of  the  early  founders  of  our 
Constitution.     Read  the  letter  of  the  President  to  some  of  his 
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fixeiulfl  in  Kentucky,  to  what  he  calls  **  the  entire  Democracy  of 
Kentucky."  (I  should  like  much  to  know  what  constitutes  the 
Democracy  of  a  State.)  These  good  friends  of  the  President 
write  to  him  that  the  entiie  Democracy  of  the  State  is  with  him, 
and  he  writes  back  how  happy  he  is  to  hear  that  such  is  the  fact. 
The  State  comes  to  the  vote,  and  two  thirds  of  the  people  of 
the  State  are  found  to  be  against  him ;  yet  still  he  clasps  to  his 
breast,  with  exultation,  the  **  entire  Democracy  of  Kentucky  I " 
And  so  it  mil  be  a  month  hence.  General  Harrison  will  have 
been  elected  by  a  simultaneous  rush  of  the  free  voters  of  the 
whole  Union ;  yet  Mr.  Van  Buren  ^ill  still  insist  that  he  has  in 
bis  favor  "  the  entire  Democracy"  of  the  country.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  does,  in  that  letter,  ascribe  to  President  Washington, 
in  1791,  and  to  Mr.  Madison,  in  1816,  corrupt  motives  for  their 
public  conduct  I  may  forgive  this,  but  I  shall  not  forget  it  I 
ask  you  to  read  that  letter,  and  one  other  written  on  a  similar 
occasion  ;  and  then,  if  it  comes  in  your  way,  I  ask  you  to  peruse 
an  address  put  forth  by  the  administration  members  of  the  New 
York  Legislature.  What  do  you  think  they  say  ?  You,  coun- 
trymen of  Jefferson  and  of  Madison,  of  Henry,  of  Wytbe,  of 
the  Lees,  and  a  host  of  kindred  s^pirits  of  the  same  order, — ^you, 
who  inherit  the  soil  and  the  principles  of  those  men  who  shed 
their  blood  for  our  national  independence, — what  do  you  think 
they  say  of  your  fathers  and  of  my  fathers?  Why,  that,  in 
all  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  that  great  struggle,  they  meant, 
not  independence,  not  civil  liberty,  not  the  establishment  of  a 
republican  government,  but  merely  to  transfer  the  throne  from 
England  to  America,  and  to  be  themselves  peers  and  nobles 
around  it!  Does  it  not  disturb  the  blood  of  Virginians  to  hear 
langua^^  like  this?     I  do  say  that  this  attempt  to  scorch  the 

fair,  unsullied  reputation  of  our  ancestors But  no,  no,  they 

cannot  scorch  it ;  it  will  go  through  a  hotter  furnace  than  any 
their  detraction  can  kindle,  and  even  the  smell  of  fire  shall  not 
be  upon  their  garments.  Yet  it  does  raise  one's  indignation  to 
see  men,  certainly  not  the  greatest  of  all  benefactors  of  their 
country,  thus  attempt  to  blight  the  fame  of  men  both  then  and 
ever  since  universally  admitted  to  have  been  among  her  greatest 
and  her  best  of  friends. 

While  speaking  of  the  attacks  of  this  administration  on  State 
rights,  I  should  not  do  my  duty  if  I  onutted  to  notice  the  out- 
rage recently  perpetrated  on  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  State 
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and  people  of  New  Jersey.     By  the  Constitutioii  of  the  United 

States,  New  Jersey,  like  the  other  States,  is  entitled  to  have  a  cer- 
tain  quota  of  representatives  in  Congress ;  and  she  chooses  them 
by  general  ticket  or  in  districts,  as  she  thinks  fit  The  right 
to  have  a  specific  number  of  representatives  is  a  State  right 
under  the  Constitution.  Under  the  constitutional  giaaranty  of 
this  right,  New  Jersey  sends  up  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives her  proper  number  of  men.  Now,  I  siay  that,  by  universal 
principles,  although  Congress  be  the  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of 
the  election  return  and  qualification  of  her  own  members,  those 
who  bring  in  their  hand  the  prescribed  evidence  of  their  election, 
by  the  people  of  any  State,  are  entitled  to  take  their  seats  upon 
the  floor  of  that  House,  and  to  hold  them  until  disturbed  by 
proof  prefeired  on  petition.  That  this  is  so  must  be  apparent 
from  the  fact,  that  those  members  who  voted  them  out  of  their 
seats  possessed  no  better  or  other  means  of  proving  their  own 
right  to  mt  and  to  vote  on  that  question,  than  that  held  by  any 
one  of  those  whom  they  excluded.  Were  there  other  States 
situated  precisely  in  this  respect  as  New  Jersey,  would  it  not  be 
as  fair  for  the  New  Jersey  members  to  vote  these  representatives 
out  of  the  Representative  HaU  as  it  was  for  them  to  vote  hers 
out?  I  think  it  is  Virginia  law,  it  is  at  least  plantation  law, 
that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  common  sense,  and  that  is  very  good 
law,  thati  until  the  house  is  organized,  he  who  has  the  evidence 
of  his  return  as  a  representative  elected  by  the  people  of  his 
district,  is  entitled  to  take  his  seat  But  the  representatives  of 
New  Jersey,  with  this  evidence  in  their  hand,  were  voted  out  of 
their  seats ;  their  competitors,  while  the  evidence  was  still  under 
examination,  were  voted  in,  and  immediately  gave  their  compla- 
cent votes  for  the  sub-treasLu-y  biU. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  forget  where  I  am.  I  cannot  forget  how 
often  you  have  heard  these  subjects  treated  with  far  greater 
ability  than  I  can  bring  to  the  discussion*  I  will  not  further 
dwell  upon  these  topics.  The  time  has  come  when  the  public 
mind  is  nearly  made  up,  and  is  very  shortly  about  to  settle  these 
questions,  together  with  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  for  many 
years  to  come,  I  am  only  desirous  of  keeping  myself  to  the 
line  of  remark  with  which  I  commenced.  I  say,  then,  that  tlie 
enemy  lias  been  driven  to  his  last  citadel.  He  takes  to  huuself 
a  popular  name,  while  beneath  its  cover  he  fires  all  manner  of 
abuse  upon  his  adversaries.     That  seems  to  be  his  only  remain- 
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ing  mode  of  warfare.  If  yoa  ask /jim  what  are  his  pretensions 
to  the  honors  and  confidence  of  tite  joox^ixtry^  his  answer  jd,  **  I 
am  a  Democrat"  But  are  you  not  in  JavV^h  Mr.  Poinsett's 
bill?  The  answer  still  is,  "lam  a  DemocfaXj  and  ^eopport  all 
the  measures  of  this  Democratic  administratiorL"  /Bi>t.do  you 
approve  of  the  turning  out  of  the  members  from  N«f\v*Jc/»ey  ? 
**  O,  yes,  because  the  words  are  written  on  our  banner*  (vybxds 
actually  placed  on  one  of  the  administration  flags  in  a  prdces*;' 
sion  in  the  interior  of  New  York),  *  The  Democracy  scorns  the 
broad  seal  of  New  Jersey^  ^ 

My  friends,  I  only  desire  that  the  professions  and  principles 
of  this  administration  may  be  examined.  We  are  coming  to 
those  times  when  men  can  no  longer  be  deceived  by  mere  profes- 
sions. Virginia  has  once  been  deceived  by  them ;  but  that  day  is 
past ;  the  times  are  coming,  they  are,  I  trust,  just  at  hand,  when 
that  distinguished  son  of  Virginia,  that  emment  and  patriotic 
citizen  who  has  been  put  in  nomination  for  the  chief  executive 
office  under  this  government,  wall  be  elected  by  the  unbought-, 
unconstrained  sui&ages  of  his  countrymen.  To  that  event  I  look 
fom^'^ard  with  as  much  certainty  as  to  the  duration  of  his  life. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
North  has  been  extensive ;  and  I  believe  that,  from  Pennsylvania 
east.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  the  whole  of  New  England, 
with  the  solitary  exception,  probably,  of  New  Hampshire,  —  I 
say,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  favor  of  the  election  of  William  Henry  Harrison  to 
the  Presidency,  Of  my  native  State  of  New  Hampshire  I  shall 
always  speak  with  respect.  I  believe  that  the  very  foundations 
of  her  granite  hills  begin  to  shake ;  indeed,  my  only  fear  for  her 
is,  that  she  will  come  into  the  great  family  of  her  sister  States 
only  when  her  aid  is  no  longer  needed,  and  therefore  too  late  for 
her  own  reputation. 

Fellow<'itizens,  we  are  on  a  great  march  to  the  triumphant 
victory  of  the  principles  of  liberty  over  executive  power.  If  we 
do  not  accomplish  it  now,  the  future,  I  own,  appears  to  me  full 
of  darkness  and  of  doubt,  K  the  American  people  sliali  sanc- 
tion the  course  and  the  principles  of  this  administration,  I,  for 
one,  though  I  have  been  thought  hitherto  of  rather  a  sanguine 
temperament,  shall  begin  not  a  little  to  despair  of  the  republic. 
But  I  utH  not  despair  of  it     The  public  mind  is  aroused ;  men 
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are  beginnijig  to  thijik  for  tlj^rii selves  j  and  when  they  do  this, 
they  are  not  far  from.>'ri^it  decision.  There  is  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the',£i<l/inmsiTationj — who  seem  beginning,  at 
length,  t^  fear  {o\biie  perpetuity  of  their  power, — to  excite  a 
feeling  of*ac?tnnony  and  bitterness  among  neighbors.  Have  you 
not  s'^ei^ihi^"  partictdarly  of  late,  in  the  administration  papers  ? 
1^1  aVove  it.  Tell  your  neighbors  that  we  are  all  embarked  in 
J^nfe*  cause,  and  that  we  must  sink  or  ST^idm  together.  Invite 
'  them,  not  in  a  taunting,  but  in  a  generous  and  a  temperate 
spirit,  to  come  forth  and  argue  the  great  questions  of  the  day, 
and  to  see  if  they  can  give  good  and  solid  reasons  why  there 
should  not  be  a  change.  Yes,  a  change.  I  said  when  I  was  in 
Baltimore,  in  May  last,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  the  ay,  the  imiver* 
sal  cry,  is  for  a  change.  However  well  many  may  think  of  the 
motives  and  designs  of  the  existing  administmtion,  they  see  that 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  securing  the  well-being  of  the  country, 
and  they  are  for  a  change.  Let  us  revile  nobody ;  let  us  repel 
nobody.  They  desire  but  light ;  let  us  give  it  to  tliem.  Let  us 
discnss  with  moderation  and  coolness  the  great  topics  of  public 
poUcy,  and  endeavor  to  bring  all  men  of  American  heart  and 
feeling  into  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  true  American 
CAUSE.  How  shall  I, —  O,  how  shall  I  express  to  you  my  sense 
of  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  this  generation  to  preserve 
from  destruction  our  free  and  happy  repubUcau  institutions? 
Who  shall  spread  fatal  dissensions  among  us?  Are  we  not 
together  under  one  common  government,  to  obtain  which  the 
blood  of  your  fathers  and  of  mine  was  poured  out  together  in  the 
same  hard-fought  fields  ?  Nay,  does  imagination  itself,  in  its 
highest  Hight,  suggest  any  thing  in  the  form  of  political  institu- 
tiotis  for  which  you  would  exchange  these  tlearly-booght  con- 
stitutions of  our  own?  For  my  part,  haWng  now  arrived  at 
that  period  of  life  when  men  begin  to  reflect  upon  the  past,  I 
love  to  draw  around  me  in  thought  those  pure  and  glorious 
spirits  who  acldeved  our  Revolution,  and  established  our  forms 
of  government,  I  cannot  find  a  deeper  or  more  fervent  senti- 
ment in  my  heart  than  that  these  precious  institutions  and  Hb- 
erties  which  we  enjoy  may  be  transmitted  unimpaired  to  the 
latest  posterity;  that  they  may  tenninate  oiily  with  the  termina* 
tioii  of  all  things  earthly,  when  the  worid  itself  shall  terminate,—' 

"  When,  wrappeil  in  flames,  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  Heaven's  last  thunders  shake  ihe  world  bdow." 
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The  visit  of  Mr.  Webster"  to  Richinond  was  short,  and  his  public  en- 
gagements so  numerous,  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  return  the  calls 
of  his  friends,  or  to  pay  his  respects  to  their  families.  It  was  accordingly 
proposed  that  the  ladies  who  might  desire  to  do  so  should  assemble  in 
the  '^  Log  Cabin,^'  and  that  he  should  there  pay  his  respects  to  them 
collectively.  The  meeting  was  large,  and  the  building  quite  full.  On 
being  introduced  to  them,  in  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  by  Mr.  Lyons, 
Mr.  Webster  addressed  ihcm  in  the  following  speech  :  — 


Ladies,  —  I  am  very  sure  I  owe  the  pleasure  I  now  enjoy  to 
your  kind  disposition,  which  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
present  ray  thanks  and  ray  respects  to  you  thus  collectively, 
since  the  shortness  of  my  stay  in  the  city  does  not  allow  me  the 
happiness  of  calling  upon  those,  severally  and  individuaDy,  from 
members  of  whose  families  I  liave  received  kindness  and  notice. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  deep  and 
hearty  thanks,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  do  to  your  fathersj  your 
husbands,  and  your  brothers,  for  the  unbounded  hospitality  I 
have  received  ever  since  I  came  among  you*  This  is  registered, 
I  assure  you,  in  a  grateful  heart,  in  characters  of  an  enduring 
nature.  The  rough  contests  of  the  political  world  are  not  suited 
to  the  dignity  and  the  delicacy  of  your  sex ;  but  you  possess  the 
intelligence  to  know  how  much  of  that  happmess  which  you 
are  entitled  to  hope  for,  both  for  yourselves  and  for  your  chil- 
dren, depends  on  the  right  administration  of  government,  and  a 
proper  tone  of  public  morals.  That  is  a  subject  on  wliich  the 
moral  perceptions  of  w^oman  are  both  quicker  and  juster  than 

^m         •  Remarks  made  at  a  Public  Reception  by  the  Ladies  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
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tliose  of  the  other  sex.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  administration 
of  government  whose  object  15  merely  the  protection  of  industry, 
the  presentation  of  ci\il  lihertj^,  and  the  securing  to  enterprise  of 
its  due  reward.  I  speak  of  government  in  a  somewhat  liigher 
point  of  view ;  I  speak  of  it  in  regard  to  its  influence  on  the 
morals  and  sentiments  of  the  community.  We  live  in  an  age 
distinguished  for  great  benevolent  exertion,  in  which  the  affluent 
are  consecrating  the  means  they  possess  to  the  endowTnent  of 
colleges  and  academics,  to  the  building  of  clmrches,  to  the  sup- 
port of  religion  and  religious  worship,  to  the  encouragement  of 
schools,  lyccums,  and  athenaeums,  and  other  means  of  general 
popidar  instruction*  This  is  all  weU ;  it  is  admirable ;  it  augurs 
well  for  the  prospects  of  ensuing  generations.  But  I  have 
sometimes  thought,  that,  amidst  all  this  activity  and  zeal  of  the 
good  and  the  benevolent^  the  influence  of  government  on  the 
morals  and  on  the  religious  feelings  of  the  community  is  apt  to 
be  overlooked  or  underrated,  I  speak,  of  course,  of  lis  indirect 
influence,  of  the  power  of  its  example,  and  the  general  tone 
which  it  inspires. 

A  popular  government,  in  all  these  respects,  is  a  most  power- 
ful institution ;  more  powerful,  as  it  has  sometimes  appeared  to 
me,  than  the  influence  of  most  other  human  institutions  put  to- 
gether, either  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  its  cliaracter.  Its 
example,  its  tone,  whether  of  regard  or  disregard  for  moral  obli- 
gation, is  most  important  to  human  happiness;  it  is  among  those 
things  which  most  affect  the  political  morals  of  mankind,  and 
their  general  morals  also,  I  advert  to  this,  because  there  has 
been  put  forth,  in  modern  times,  the  false  maxim,  that  there  is 
one  morality  for  polities,  and  another  morality  for  other  things; 
that,  in  their  poUtical  conduct  to  their  opponents,  men  may  say 
and  do  that  which  they  woidd  never  think  of  saying  or  doing  in 
the  personal  relations  of  private  life.  There  has  been  openly 
announced  a  sentiment,  which  I  consider  as  the  very  essence 
of  false  morality,  which  declares  that  **  all  is  fair  in  politics.'*  K 
a  man  speaks  falsely  or  calumniously  of  his  neighbor,  and  is  re- 
proached for  the  otlence,  the  ready  excuse  is  this :  —  '^  It  was  in 
relation  to  public  and  political  matters ;  I  cherished  no  personal 
ill-will  whatever  against  that  individual,  but  quite  the  contrary  ; 
I  spoke  of  my  adversary  merely  as  a  poUtical  man.'*  Li  my 
opinion,  the  day  is  coming  when  falsehood  \^t11  stand  for  false- 
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hoodj  and  calumny  will  be  treated  as  a  breach  of  the  command* 
ment,  whether  it  be  committed  politically  or  in  the  concerns  of 
private  life. 

It  is  by  the  promulgation  of  sound  morals  in  the  community, 
and  more  especially  by  the  training  and  Lnstruction  of  the  young, 
that  woman  performs  her  part  towards  the  preservation  of  a  free 
government  It  is  generally  admitted  that  public  liberty,  and  the 
perpctuily  of  a  free  constitution,  rest  on  the  virtue  and  intelli* 
gence  of  the  community  which  enjoys  it.  How  is  that  virtue  to 
tbe  inspired,  and  how  is  that  intelligence  to  be  communicated? 
Bonaparte  once  asked  Madame  de  Stacll  in  what  manner  he 
could  best  promote  the  happiness  of  France.  Her  reply  is  fuU 
of  political  wisdom.  She  said,  **  Instruct  the  mothers  of  the 
French  people."  Mothers  are,  indeed,  the  affectionate  and  effec* 
tive  teachers  of  the  human  race.  The  mother  begins  her  pro- 
cess of  training  with  the  infant  in  her  arms.  It  is  she  who  di- 
rects, so  to  speak,  its  first  mental  and  spiritual  pulsations.  She 
conducts  it  along  the  impressible  years  of  childhood  and  youth, 
and  hopes  to  deliver  it  to  the  stern  conflicts  and  tumultuous 
scenes  of  life,  armed  by  those  good  principles  which  lier  child 
has  received  from  maternal  care  and  love. 

If  we  draw  within  the  circle  of  our  contemplation  the  moth- 
ers of  a  civilized  nation,  what  do  we  see  ?  We  behold  so  many 
artificers  working,  not  on  fraU  and  perishable  matter,  but  on  the 
immortal  mind,  moulding  and  fashioning  beings  who  are  to 
exist  for  ever.  We  applaud  the  artist  whose  skill  and  genius 
present  the  mimic  man  upon  the  canvas;  we  admire  and  cele- 
brate the  sculptor  who  works  out  that  same  image  in  enduring 
marble;  but  how  insignificant  are  these  achievements,  though 
the  highest  and  the  fairest  in  all  the  departments  of  art,  in  com- 
parison with  the  great  vocation  of  human  mothers!  They 
work,  not  upon  the  canvas  that  shall  perit^li,  or  the  marble  that 
shall  crumble  into  dust,  but  upoti  mind,  upon  spirit,  which  is  to 
last  for  ever,  and  which  is  to  bear,  for  good  or  evil,  throughout 
its  duration,  the  impress  of  a  mother's  plastic  hand. 

I  have  already  expressed  the  opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be 
correct,  that  our  security  for  the  duration  of  the  free  institutions 
which  bless  our  country  depends  upon  habits  of  virtue  and  the 
prevalence  of  knowledge  and  of  education.  The  attainment  of 
knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  which  is  contained   in   the 
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larger  term  of  education.     The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined; 

the  passions  are  to  be  restrained;  tnie  and  worthy  motives  are 
to  be  inspired ;  a  profound  religious  feeling  is  to  be  ijisiilled,  and 
pure  morality  iuciileatcdj  under  all  circumst^ances.  All  this  is 
comprised  in  edueation.  Mothers  who  are  faithful  to  this  great 
duty  will  teU  their  children,  that  neither  in  political  nor  in  any 
other  concerns  of  life  can  man  ever  withdraw  himself  from  the 
perpetual  obligations  of  conscience  and  of  duty;  that  in  every 
act,  whether  public  or  private,  he  incurs  a  just  responsibility; 
and  that  in  no  condition  is  he  warranted  in  trifling  with  impor- 
tant rights  and  obligations.  They  will  impress  upon  their  chil- 
dren the  truth,  that  the  exercise  of  the  elective  Iranehisc  is  a 
Social  duty,  of  as  solemn  a  nature  as  man  can  be  called  to  per- 
form; that  a  man  may  not  innocently  trifle  with  his  vote;  that 
every  free  elector  is  a  trustee,  as  well  for  others  as  himself;  and 
that  every  man  and  every  measure  he  supports  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  interests  of  others,  as  well  as  on  his  own.  It  is 
HI  the  inculcation  of  higli  and  pure  morals  such  as  these,  that, 
in  a  free  republic,  woman  performs  her  sacred  dut}%  and  fulfils 
her  destiny*  The  French,  as  yon  know,  are  remarkable  for  their 
fondness  for  sententious  phrases,  in  which  much  meaning  is  con- 
densed into  a  small  space.  I  noticed  lately,  on  the  title-page  of 
one  of  the  books  of  popular  instruction  in  France,  this  motto:  — 
•*  Pour  inslruction  on  the  heads  of  the  people!  you  owe  them 
that  baptism.**  And,  ceilaiuly,  if  there  be  any  duty  which  may 
be  described  by  a  reference  to  that  great  institute  of  religion, — 
a  duty  approaching  it  in  importance,  perhaps  next  to  it  in  obh- 
gation,  —  it  is  this. 

I  know  you  hardly  expect  me  to  address  yon  on  the  popular 
political  topics  of  the  day.  You  read  enough,  you  hear  t^uitc 
enough,  on  those  subjects.  You  expect  me  only  to  meet  you, 
and  to  tender  my  profound  thanks  for  this  marked  proof  of  your 
regard,  and  will  kindly  receive  the  assurances  with  wliieh  I 
tender  to  you,  on  parting,  my  aileetionate  respects  and  best 
wishes. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


On  the  accession  of  General  Harrison  to  tlie  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  4lh  of  March,  1841,  Mr.  Webster  was  caUed  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  which,  after  tlie  President's  untimely 
death,  he  continued  under  Mr,  Tyler  for  al>oyt  two  years.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  country  with  Great  Britain  were  at  that  time  in  a  very 
critical  position,  as  is  more  particularly  stated  in  the  introduction  to  a 
Bubsequent  volume  of  this  collection  containing  Mr.  Webster's  diplo- 
matic correspondence*  The  most  important  and  difficult  subject  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  tlie  government,  while  he  filled  the  Department 
of  Slate,  was  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  was 
signed  at  Washmgton  on  the  9th  of  August,  1842,  The  other  raem* 
bers  of  General  Harrison's  Cabinet  having  resigned  their  places  in 
the  autumn  of  1841,  discontent  waa  felt  by  some  of  their  friends,  that 
Mr.  Webster  should  have  consented  to  retain  his.  But  as  Mr.  Tyler 
continued  to  place  entire  confidence  in  Mr*  \^^ebster's  administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State,  the  great  importance  of  pursuing  a 
steady  line  of  policy  in  reference  to  foreign  affairs,  and  especially  ihe 
hope  of  averting  a  rupture  with  England  by  an  honorable  settlement 
of  our  difficulties  with  that  country,  induced  Mr.  Webster  to  remain  at 
his  post« 

On  occasion  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  Boston,  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  in  August,  1842,  a  number  of  his  friends  were  desirous  of 
manifesting  their  sense  of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
country  by  pursuing  this  course,  and  the  following  correspondence  took 
place. 


To  THE  Hon.  Daniel  Webstee:  — 

Sib,  —  The  undersigned,  desirous  of  evincing  their  gratitude  for  your 
eminent  and  patriotic  public  ser\nces,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  and 
especially  for  the  part  sustained  by  you  in  the  late  negotiations  which 
have  been  so  skilfully  conducted  and  happily  terminated  in  a  treaty 
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with  Great  Britain,  invite  yoy  to  meet  them  at  a  public  dinner,  at  such 
time  as  shall  be  convenient  to  yourself. 


HARRfSON  GR.\Y  OTII^ 
JEKEflTUH  MASON, 
WTLLTAM  smrRGIS, 
JOSIAH  HKAIU-KK, 
CHAKLES  a  UJRINO, 
CHARLES  P.  CURTIS. 

wnjJAM  Arpi.Hnx)K, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE, 
NATHAN  .\FFLkTON, 
PATRH  K  T.  JACKSON, 
JO^Kim  BALCH, 
JAlVIIvS  K,  MLLLS^ 

F.  SKINNER. 

J.  T.  STEVENSON, 
HENRY  CABOT, 
PETER  C   BROOKS, 
ROBERT  G.  SHAW, 
BENJAMIN  RICH. 
PHLXEAS  SPRAGUE, 
HKNRV  OXNAHIt, 
J   INGEP^iOLL  BUWTHTCH, 
8.  AUSTIN,  J»  . 
J   T  BU(  KLNGHAMp 
XHOM.iS  B.  CUllTLS, 
ABKL  PHELPti. 
FETER  H^VRVEY, 
BBENT5ZER  CHABWICK, 
ROBERT  rJrHPpl.R,  Jb., 
SAMUEL  qi  INCY, 
OZIAS  (jOfUiWLN, 
JOS   RUSSELL, 
JA<  OH   HtUKUnV. 
JONATHAN   CHAPMAPr. 

G.  R   RLN^ELL. 
H.  WAI.V^^'RIOHT, 
FRANCIS  FISHER, 
JOHN  a  BUKE, 
FRANCIS  C   GIUY, 
B.  B,  CURTIS, 


LEMITEL  SHAW, 
THOMAS  B.  WALES, 
GEORGE  MOREY^ 
C.  W.  CAHTWRIGHT, 
E.  BALDWIN, 
HORACE  RUDDER, 

FRANCIS  wf:u;h, 

JOHN  U  IHMM(XrK, 
FRANCIS  C   LOWELL, 
CALEB  CURTIS 
GEORGE  HA V  WARD, 
AMOS  LAWUF„\CE, 
GEORGE  DARRACOTT, 
SIDNEY  aiRTLLTT, 
8EWELL  TAPPAN, 
SAMUEL  L   ABBOT, 
JOSEPH  IHLLISTER, 
HENRV  D   GRAY, 
OEORGB  B   GARY, 
NATHAN   HALE, 
J.  M    FORBES, 
E  HlXJPER, 
GEORGE  HOWE. 
WtLLL\>l  H.  GARDINER, 
J    H.  WOLCOTT, 
DANIEL  C.  BACON, 
J.  DAVLS  Jr,, 
W,  C   AYLWIN. 
FRANkLIN  DFJCTER, 
ISAAC  LIVEKMOHE, 
THOMAS  KINNICUTT, 
EDMUND  D WIGHT. 
JOHN  P.  RORINSON, 
HENRY   WH.SIN, 
GEOH(iE  T    I  URTIS, 
GEORItK  I    BIGEUJW. 
WILLIA5I  W.  GREENOUGH. 
THOMAS  LAMB. 
JOSEPH  ORLNNELL. 


BoBTON,  September  8,  1842. 


Boston,  September  9,  1842, 
Gentlemen  J  ^ — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  inviting  j 
me  10  a  public  dinner,  and  am  doiy  sensible  of  the  value  of  this  proot  •' 
of  your  regard* 

It  will  give  mo  great  pleasure  to  meet  all  my  fellow-citizens,  who  may 
desire  to  see  me ;  and  the  mode  of  such  meeting  I  should  leave  to  them, 
with  a  preference,  however,  on  my  pari^  if  equally  agreeable  to  others, 
that  the  dinner  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  meeting  shoidd 
be  had  in  such  a  manner  as  sball  impose  tlie  least  restrictions,  and  besi 
8uit  the  convenience  of  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  attend  it, 
1  am,  Gentlemen,  with  very  sincere  regard, 

Your  obliged  fellow-citizen,  and  obedient  sen-^ant, 

Daniel  Webster. 
To  MepsTs.  H*  G*  Otis,  J.  Mason,  Willlam  Sturgis,  Josiah  Bradlee^ 
Charles  G.  Loring,  Charles  R  Curtis,  William  Appleton,  An*, 
BOTT  Lawrence,  and  others. 


In  pursuance  of  this  correspondence,  a  public  meeting  was  appointed 
to  be  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  tlie  30th  of  September.  Some  time  be- 
fore the  hour  appointed  for  the  reeeplion  of  Mr.  AVcbster,  the  hall  wn 
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filled.  Very  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  came  at  an  early 
hour,  to  make  sure  of  admission,  and  the  hall  was  sooo  crowded  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  Great  numbers  were  obliged  to  turn  away  without 
being  able  to  come  within  the  doors. 

Just  before  eleven  o'*clock.  His  Honor  Jonaihaa  Chapman,  Mayor  of 
the  city,  rose,  and  said  tliai  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  committee 
of  those  gentlemen  who  had  extended  the  invitation  to  Mr.  Webster,  re- 
questing him  to  preside.  This  he  had  consented  to  do,  unless  objection 
should  be  made.  He  would  only  add,  that  the  committee  would  intro- 
duce Mr.  Webster  precisely  at  eleven  o^clock. 

Amid  the  enthusiastic  applause  that  followed  this  information,  Mr, 
Webster,  with  the  committee  of  his  friends,  entered  the  hall.  Mr, 
Chapman  led  him  forward  upon  the  platform,  and,  after  the  assembly 
had  given  nine  hearty  cheers,  addressed  its  guest  as  follows. 

"  Mn.  Websteh  :  —  I  have  tlie  honor.  Sir,  to  be  the  organ  of  this  large 
assembly  of  your  former  constituents,  and  still  fellow-citizens  and  friends, 
who  have  gathered  to  greet  you  with  a  cordial  welcome,  upon  your  visit 
to  what  we  are  proud  to  call,  and  trust  you  will  always  feel  to  be, 
your  home.  We  sought  to  meet  you  at  a  social  festival ;  btjt  it  has 
taken  the  present  far  better  form,  at  yoyr  ow*n  request.  The  pointed 
meaning,  however,  of  the  occasion  is  unchanged.  Believing  that,  as  a 
true  republican,  you  will  find  the  richest  reward  of  your  public  services 
in  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  you  serve,  we  would  assure 
you  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that,  so  far  as  your  friends  here  are 
concerned,  you  have  them  from  the  heart.  We  would  assure  you,  tliat 
though  your  duties,  at  your  country's  call,  have  separated  you  from  us 
for  a  season,  you  are  not  forgotten  ;  but  that  wherever  your  destiny 
may  place  you,  so  long  as  you  shall  be  nobly  defending  your  countiy^s 
Constitution,  as  in  time  past,  and  maintaining  untarnished  her  honor, 
there  will  be  living  and  beating  here  hearts  in  which  you  will  ever  be 
enshrined. 

"  A  large  portion.  Sir,  of  your  mature  life  has  been  spent  in  the  public 
service,  and  of  that  portion,  a  great  part  as  the  immediate  representative 
of  this  city  and  Commonwealth*  We  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  tes- 
tifying to  you,  that  your  long  and  eminent  servnces  in  our  behalf  are 
Btill  held  in  most  gratefu!  remembrance.  We  acknowledge  our  deep 
obligations  to  you,  for  your  unwavering  fidelity  to  our  interests,  for 
your  able  support  of  thai  cause  of  American  industry,  whose  protection 
has  so  distinguished  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  and  for  the  broad 
and  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  your  legislative  duties  were  ever  dis- 
charged. Bright,  Sir,  ever  bright,  will  be  the  page  of  history  which 
records  the  efforts  of  your  commanding  intellect  in  the  councils  of  tlie 
nation.  And  New  England,  —  glorious  New  England,  your  birthplace 
and  your  home,  whose  heart,  you  know,  is  warm,  though  her  skies  be 
cold,  —  New  England,  from  every  summit  of  her  granite  hills,  will 
never  cease  to  hail  you  as  her  worthy  representative. 

We  resigned  you  with  regret,  indeed,  but  still  with  ready  acquies- 
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1  to  addreiB  Id  iliis  gut  v  umen 
€f  liii  omn^  but  niiicli  no  ooe  of  Itis 
•eol  in  pevsoiif  one  firm  and  difnified  look  fiom 
SiBte,  m  ni|^  iiejop  of  his  powerliil  aim,  i^ 
any  ftiftlier  ipechnena  of  Mejocaii  diplomacy. 

^  And,  cnnrnmg  act  of  aU,  when,  amidst  the  nnmeroas  aod  perplas* 
IM  iioeslioiia  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  haimony  of  two  natkma 
wConi  God  meant  shoold  always  be  frienck,  England  sent  forth  hat 
•inbuwndor  of  compromise  and  peace,  yott  met  him  like  a  wntut*  '* 
lie  diplomacy  and  political  legerdemain  y«>u  threw  to  the  wnds 
taking  only  for  your  guided  simple  honiesty,  common  sense,  and  n 
Chrurtuui  ipiriti  behold  I  by  their  magic  influence,  there  is  not  a  cloud 
in  Iho  common  heavens  above  ns^  hut  only  the  glad  and  cheenng  atai» 
light  of  friondahip  and  peace. 

**  We  have  already,  Sir,  on  this  same  spot^  expressed  our  approbation 
of  this  treaty  with  England,  while  paying  a  merited  tribute  of  reapeot 
lo  the  dtstin^ished  representative  of  that  country  '^  who  was  ttsociaied 
wtfh  you  in  it*  adnHKaMiit.  We  repeat  to  you  our  satisfaction  with  the 
fMutt,  and  with  tM  wmffmrnmom  spirit  by  which  it  was  accomplished. 
Wq  may  add  now,  as  we  mi^t  not  then,  that  we  know  not  the  other 
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m^mdual  within  the  limits  of  the  country  who  could  have  so  success* 
fully  achieved  this  happy  event. 

"  We  are  aware,  Sir,  thai  this  treaty  is  not  yet  completed,  but  that 
an  important  act  is  yet  necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  We  antici- 
pate no  Buch  result,  and  yet  it  may  be  that  still  further  work  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  crowning  of  oar  hopes.  You  have  brought  skill  and 
labor,  ay,  and  self-sacrifice  too,  to  this  great  work,  we  know.  And 
whatever  may  befall  the  country,  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  wc  are 
sure  that  you  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  her  good,  save 
honor.  And  on  that  point,  amidst  the  perplexities  of  these  perplexing 
times,  we  shall  be  at  ease  ;  for  wc  know  that  he  who  has  so  nobly  main- 
tained his  country's  honor  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  his  own. 

*'  And  permit  us,  Sir,  most  warmly  to  greet  you  as  our  personal  friend 
and  fellow-citizen.  Though  the  few  and  brief  intervals  of  leisure  which 
your  public  duties  have  permitted  you,  have  allowed  us  far  less  inter* 
course  with  you  in  private  life  than  wc  have  wished,  we  have  never 
ceased  to  feel  that  you  were  one  of  us.  We  rejoice  in  the  kind  Provi- 
dence which  has  been  wth  you  in  the  past,  and  may  Heaven  still  sinile 
upon  your  future  years.  Long  may  you  live  to  be  an  ornament  and 
support  of  your  native  republic*  And  when  at  last  your  sun  goes  down, 
as  every  orb,  the  brightest  even,  must  set,  may  it  be  from  a  serene  and 
tranquil  sky.  It  was  bright  at  its  rising ;  it  is  brilliant  at  its  meridian. 
May  no  clouds  gather  around  its  departing ;  but,  lifers  labors  done  and 
honors  won,  may  it,  —  in  your  own  classical  and  beautiful  words,  —  may 
it  go  down  with  '  slow-descending,  long-lingering  light' 

"  And  now,  fellow-citizens,  it  would  be  the  idlest  ceremony  in  the 
world,  to  presume  to  introduce  to  you  our  distinguished  guest.  It  was 
his  privilege,  upon  the  occasion  of  an  important  trial  in  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  a  few  ycare  since,  to  introduce  to  that 
court,  and  to  the  bar,  the  late  lamented  William  Wirt,  his  opposing 
counsel  in  the  cause.  He  did  it  by  a  just  and  beautiful  tribute  to  his 
eminent  talents  and  worth.  It  was  tlie  no  less  just  and  beautiful  reply 
of  Mr,  Wirt,  when  he  rose  in  turn  to  address  the  court,  that  he  had  one 
reason  to  regret  the  very  kind  introduction  which  he  had  just  received ; 
for  his  friend,  Mr,  Webster,  had  thereby  placed  him  under  im  obligation 
which  it  never  would  be  in  his  power  to  return,  —  for  he  never  could 
meet  that  gentleman  at  any  bar  in  the  United  States  where  his  name 
and  his  fame  had  not  gone  before  him. 

"And  here,  fellow -citizens,  in  Boston, —  herein  Faneuil  Hall,  last  place 
of  all,  and  amongst  you,  last  people  of  all,  is  such  a  ceremony  needed, 
I  have  only  to  say  tliat  Daniel  Webster,  the  faithful  representative,  the 
manly  and  able  statesman,  your  fellow-citizen  and  friend,  is  before  you, 
and  I  leave  hb  name  to  do  the  rest." 


Mr.  Webster  then  delivered  the  following  speech. 
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I  KNOW  not  how  it  is,  Mr,  Mayor,  but  there  is  something  in 
the  echoes  of  these  walls,  or  in  this  sea  of  upturned  faces  which 
I  behold  before  me,  or  in  the  genius  that  always  hovers  over  this 
place,  fanning  ardent  and  patriotic  feeling  by  every  motion  of  its 
wings,  —  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is  something  that  ex- 
cites  me  strangely,  deeply,  before  1  even  begin  to  speak.  It  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  salutation  and  greeting  from  my  fellow- 
citizens  of  Boston  is  a  tribute  dear  to  my  heart  Boston  is 
indeed  my  home,  my  cherished  home*  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty-five  years  since  I  came  to  it  with  my  family,  to  pursue, 
here  in  this  enlightened  metropolis,  those  objects  of  professional 
life  for  which  my  studies  and  education  were  designed  to  fit  me. 
It  is  twenty  years  since  I  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  Boston 
to  take  upon  myself  an  office  of  public  trust  in  their  service.* 
It  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  see  here  to-day,  among  those 
who  hold  the  seats  yielded  to  such  as  are  more  advanced  in  fife, 
not  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  earnestly  instrumental  in 
inducing  me  to  ent-er  upon  a  course  of  life  wholly  unexpected, 
and  to  devote  myself  to  the  scrvdce  of  the  public- 

Whenever  the  duties  of  public  life  have  withdrawn  me  firom 
this  home,  I  have  felt  it,  nevertheless,  to  be  the  attractive  spot  to 
which  all  local  affection  tended.  And  now  that  the  progress  of 
time  must  shortly  bring  about  the  period,  if  it  should  not  be 
hastened  by  the  progress  of  events,  when  the  duties  of  public  life 
shall  yield  to  the  influences  of  advancing  years,  I  cherish  no 
hope  more  precious,  than  to  pass  here  in  these  associations  and 
among  these  friends  what  may  remain  to  me  of  life ;  and  to 
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leave  in  the  midst  of  you,  fellow-citizens,  partaking  of  your  for- 
tunes, whether  for  good  or  for  evilj  those  who  bear  my  name, 
and  inherit  my  blood 

The  Mayor  has  alluded,  very  kindly,  to  the  exertions  which  I 
have  made  since  I  have  held  a  position  in  the  Cabinet,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  results  of  the  negotiation  in  w^hich  I  have  been 
recently  engaged.  I  hope,  fellow-citizens,  that  something  has 
been  done  which  may  prove  permanently  useful  to  the  public. 
I  have  endeavored  to  do  something,  and  I  hope  my  endeavors 
have  not  been  in  vain.  I  have  had  a  hard  summer's  work,  it  is 
true,  but  I  am  not  wholly  unused  to  hard  work.  I  have  had 
some  anxious  days,  I  have  spent  some  sleepless  nights ;  but  if 
the  results  of  my  efforts  shall  be  approved  by  the  community,  I 
am  richly  compensated.  My  other  days  will  be  the  happier,  and 
my  other  nights  will  be  given  to  a  sweeter  repose. 

It  was  an  object  of  the  highest  national  importance,  no  doubt, 
to  disperse  the  clouds  which  threatened  a  storm  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
dass  of  questions  open  betw^een  the  two  countries,  which  have 
not  always  threatened  war,  but  which  have  prevented  the  peo» 
pie  from  being  assured  of  permanent  peace. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  has  paid  a  just  tribute  to  that  la- 
mented personage,  by  whom,,  in  1S41,  I  was  called  to  the  place 
I  now  occupy ;  and  although,  Gentlemen,  1  know  it  is  in  very 
bad  taste  to  speak  much  of  one's  self,  yet  here,  among  my 
friends  and  neighbors,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  subject-s 
in  which  I  am  concerned.  With  tlie  late  President  Hanison,  I 
had  contracted  an  acquaintance  while  we  were  both  members 
of  Congress,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  renewing  it  afterwards 
in  his  own  house,  and  elsewhere.  I  have  made  no  exlilbition 
or  boast  of  the  confidence  w^hich  it  was  his  pleasiu-e  to  repose 
in  me ;  but  circumstances,  hardly  worthy  of  serious  notice,  have 
rendered  it  not  improper  for  me  to  say  on  tliis  occasion,  that  as 
soon  as  President  Harriaon  was  elected,  without,  of  course,  one 
word  from  me,  he  "vvTote  to  me  inviting  me  to  take  a  place  in 
his  Cabinet,  leaving  to  me  the  choice  of  that  place,  and  iiskiiig 
my  advice  as  to  the  persona  that  should  fill  every  other  place  in 
it.  He  expressed  rather  a  wish  that  I  should  take  the  adniinis- 
tration  of  the  treasmy,  because ■,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  1  had 
devoted  myself  with  success  to  the  examination  of  the  questions 
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of  currency  and  finance,  and  he  felt  that  the  wants  of  the  coan* 
try,  —  the  necessities  of  the  country,  on  the  great  subjects  of 
currency  and  finance,  —  were  moving  causes  that  produced  the 
revolution  which  had  placed  him  in  the  presidential  chair. 

It  so  happened,  Gentlemen,  that  my  preference  was  for  an- 
other place,  —  for  that  which  I  liave  now  the  honor  to  fiU.  I 
felt  all  its  responsibilities ;  but  I  must  say,  that,  with  whatever 
attention  I  had  considered  the  general  questions  of  finance,  I 
felt  more,  competent  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  an 
office  which  did  not  involve  the  daily  drudgery  of  the  treasury, 

I  was  not  disappointed,  Gentlemen,  in  the  exigency  which 
then  existed  in  our  foreign  relations.  I  was  not  unaware  of  aE 
the  diiBculties  which  hung  over  us ;  for  although  the  whole  of 
the  danger  was  not  at  that  moment  developed,  the  cause  of  it 
was  linown,  and  it  seemed  as  it'  an  outbreak  was  inevitable.  I 
allude  now  to  that  occurrence  on  the  frontier  of  which  the  chair^ 
man  has  already  spoken*  which  took  place  in  the  winter  of  1841| 
the  case  of  Alexander  McLeod, 

A  year  or  two  before,  the  Canadian  governraent  had  seen  fit 
to  authorize  a  military  incursion,  for  a  particular  purpose,  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States.  That  purpose  was  to  de- 
stroy a  steamboat,  charged  with  being  employed  for  hostile 
purposes  against  its  forces  and  the  peaceable  subjects  of  the 
crown.  The  act  was  avow^ed  by  the  British  government  at 
home  as  a  public  act,  Alejtander  McLeod,  a  person  who  indi- 
vidually could  claim  no  regard  or  sympathy,  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  agents  who,  in  a  military  character,  performed  the  act 
of  their  sovereigni  Coming  into  the  United  States  some  yeara 
after,  he  was  arrested  under  a  charge  of  homicide  committed  in 
this  act,  and  was  held  to  trial  as  for  a  private  felony. 

According  to  my  apprehensions,  a  proceeding  of  this  kind 
was  directly  adverse  to  the  w^ell-settled  doctrines  of  the  public 
law*  It  could  not  but  be  received  with  lively  indignation,  not 
only  by  the  British  government,  but  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. It  would  be  so  received  among  us*  If  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  should  as  a  military  man  receive  an  order  of  hia 
government  and  obey  it,  (and  be  must  either  obey  it  or  be 
hanged,)  and  should  afterwards,  in  the  territory  of  another  pow* 
er,  which  by  that  act  he  had  otfended,  be  tried  for  a  violation  of 
its  laWj  as  for  a  crime,  and  threatened  with  individual  punish- 
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ment,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  who  would  uot 
cry  out  for  redress  and  for  vengeance.  Any  elevated  govern- 
ment, in  a  case  like  this,  where  one  of  its  citizens,  in  the  per- 
formance  of  his  duty,  incurs  such  menaces  and  danger,  assumes 
the  responsibility ;  any  elevated  government  says,  "  The  act 
was  mine,  —  I  am  the  man  " ;  "  Adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  conver- 
tite  ferrnm.*' 

Now,  Gentlemen,  information  of  the  action  of  the  British 
government  on  this  subject  was  transmitted  to  us  at  Washing- 
ton within  a  few  days  after  the  installation  of  General  Harrison* 
I  did  not  thiak  that  it  was  proper  to  make  public  then,  nor  is  it 
important  to  say  now,  all  that  we  knew  on  the  subject ;  but  I 
will  teU  you,  in  general  terms,  that  if  aU  that  was  known  at 
Washington  then  had  been  divulged  throughout  the  country, 
the  value  of  tlie  shipping  interest  of  this  city,  and  of  every 
other  interest  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
would  have  been  depressed  one  half  in  six  hours.  I  thought 
that  the  concussion  might  be  averted,  by  holding  up  to  view  the 
principles  of  public  law  by  which  tliis  question  ought  to  be  set- 
tled, and  by  demanding  an  apology  for  whatever  had  been  done 
against  those  principles  of  public  law  by  the  British  government 
or  its  officers.  I  thought  we  ought  to  put  ourselves  right  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  we  could  insist  that  they  should  do  right 
in  the  next  place.  When  in  England,  iu  the  year  1839,  I  had 
oii^casion  to  address  a  large  and  rcsi>ectable  assemblage ;  and 
allusion  having  been  made  to  the  relations  of  things  between 
the  two  countries,  I  stated  then,  what  I  thought  and  now 
think,  that  in  any  controversy  which  should  termijiate  in  war 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  the  only  eminent  ad- 
vantage that  either  would  possess  would  be  found  in  the  recti- 
tude of  its  cause*  With  the  right  on  our  side,  we  are  a  match 
for  England ;  and  with  the  right  on  her  side,  she  is  a  match  for 
us,  or  for  any  body. 

We  live  in  an  age,  fellow-citizens,  when  there  has  been  es- 
tablished among  the  nations  a  more  elevated  tribunal  than  ever 
before  existed  on  earth ;  I  mean  the  tribunal  of  the  enlightened 
public  opinion  of  the  world.  Governments  cannot  go  to  war 
now,  either  with  or  against  the  consent  of  their  own  subjects 
or  people,  without  the  reprobation  of  other  states,  unless  for 
grounds  and  reasons  justifying  them  in  the  general  judgment  of 
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maakind.  The  judgment  of  civilization,  of  commerce,  and  of 
that  heavenly  light  that  beams  over  Christendom,  restrains  men, 
congresses,  parliaments,  princesj  and  people  from  gratifying  the 
inordinate  love,  of  ambition  through  the  bloody  scenes  of  war. 
It  has  been  wisely  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  every  settlement 
of  national  differences  between  Christian  states  by  fair  nego- 
tiation, without  resort  to  arms,  is  a  new  ilkistration  aiid  a  new 
proof  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  Christian  faith. 

With  regard  to  the  terras  of  this  treaty,  and  in  relation  to  the 
other  subjects  connected  with  it,  it  is  somewhat  awkward  for 
me  to  speak,  because  ttie  documents  connected  with  them  have 
not  been  made  public  by  authority.  But  I  persuade  myself,  that, 
when  the  whole  shall  be  calmly  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  throughout  a  fervent  disposition  to  maintain  the  in- 
terest and  lionor  of  the  country,  united  with  a  proper  regard  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  between  us  and  the  greatest  commer- 
cial nation  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  while  I  receive  these  commendations  which  you 
have  bestowed,  I  have  an  agreeable  duty  to  perform  to  others. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  intelligent  interest  manifested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  mider  whose  authority,  of  course,  I  constantly 
acted  throughout  the  negotiation,  and  his  sincere  and  anxious 
desire  that  it  might  result  successfully.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  here,  as  I  will  acknowledge  everyM^here,  my  obli- 
gations to  him  for  the  unbroken  and  steady  confidence  reposed 
in  me  through  the  whole  progress  of  an  affair  not  unimportant 
to  the  coimtrVj  and  infinitely  important  to  my  own  reputation. 

A  negotiator  disparaged,  distrusted,  treated  with  jealousy  by 
his  own  government,  would  be  indeed  a  very  uneqnal  match  for 
a  cool  and  sagacious  representative  of  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  raonarehies  of  Europe,  possessing  in  the  fullest 
extent  the  confidence  of  his  government,  and  authorized  to  bind 
it  in  concerns  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  frankness  and  generosity  with  wliich,  after  a  full  and  tree 
interchange  of  suggestions  upon  tlie  subject,  I  was  told  by  the 
President  that  on  my  shoulders  rested  the  responsibility  of  the 
negotiation,  and  on  my  discretion  and  judgment  should  rest  the 
lead  of  every  measure.  I  desire  also  to  speak  here  of  the  licarty 
cooperation  rendered  every  day  by  the  other  gentlemen  connect- 
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ed  with  the  administration,  from  every  one  of  whom  I  received 
important  assistance.  I  speak  with  satisfaction,  also,  of  the  use- 
ftJ  labors  of  all  the  Commissioners,  ahhough  I  need  hardly  say 
here,  what  has  been  aheady  said  officially,  that  the  liighest  re^ 
spect  is  due  to  the  Commissioners  from  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts for  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  rights  of  their  owti 
States,  mingled  \^ith  a  cordial  cooperation  in  what  was  required 
by  the  general  interests  of  the  United  States,  And  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  considered  as  trespassing  on  this  occasion,  if  I  speak 
of  the  happy  selection  made  by  England  of  a  person  to  repre- 
sent  her  government  on  this  occasion,*  —  a  thorough  English- 
man, understanding  and  appreciating  the  great  objects  and  in- 
terests of  his  own  government,  of  large  and  liberal  -views,  and 
of  such  standing  and  weight  of  character  at  home,  as  to  impress 
a  feeling  of  approbation  of  his  course  upon  both  government 
and  people.  He  was  fully  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  al- 
waySj  on  all  occasions,  as  far  as  his  allegiance  and  duty  per- 
mitted, felt  and  manifested  good-will  towards  this  country. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  boundary,  there  were  other 
important  subjects  to  be  considered,  to  which  I  know  not  wheth- 
er this  is  a  proper  occasion  to  allude.  When  the  results  of  the 
negotiation  shall  be  fully  before  the  public,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  other  questions  have  not  been  neglected,  questions  of  great 
moment  and  importance  to  tlie  country ;  and  then  I  shall  look 
with  concern,  but  with  faith  and  trust,  for  the  judgment  of  that 
country  upon  them*  It  is  but  just  to  take  notice  of  a  very  im- 
portant act,  intended  to  provide  for  such  cases  as  McLeod'Sj  foi 
which  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  Whig  majorities  in  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  acting  upon  the  President- s  recommenda- 
tion. Events  showed  the  absolute  necessity  of  removing  into 
the  national  tribunals  questions  involving  the  peace  and  honor 
of  the  United  States. 

There  yet  remain,  Gentlemen,  several  other  subjects  still  im- 
settled  with  England,  First,  there  is  that  concerning  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  of  England,  on 
this  continent  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has  been  my  duty  to 
look  into  that  subject,  and  to  keep  the  run  of  it,  as  we  say,  from 
the  airangement  of  1829  and  1830,  until  the  present  time.    That 
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arrangement  was  one  unfavorable  to  the  shipping  interests  of 
ihc  United  States,  and  especiaJly  so  to  the  New  England  States. 
To  adjost  these  relations  is  an  important  subject,  either  for 
diplomatic  negotiation,  or  the  consideration  of  Congress.  One 
or  both  houses  of  Congress,  indeed,  have  ahready  called  upon  the 
proper  department  for  a  report  upon  the  operations  of  that  ai- 
rangement^  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  made  a  report,  showing  that  some  adjustment  of  these  rela- 
tions is  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  prosperity  of  our  navi- 
gating interests. 

There  is  another  question,  somewhat  more  remote'  that  of 
the  Northwest  Boundary,  where  the  possessions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries touch  each  other  upon  the  Pacific,  There  are  evident  pub- 
lic reasons  why  that  question  should  be  settled  before  the  coun- 
try becomes  peopled- 

There  are  also,  Gentlemen,  many  open  questions  respecting 
our  relations  with  other  governments.  Upon  most  of  the  other 
States  of  this  continent^  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
claims,  with  regard  to  which  the  delays  already  incurred  have 
caused  great  injustice ;  and  it  becomes  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  calm  and  dignified  course,  and  a  deliberate 
and  vigorous  tone  of  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  secure 
prompt  justice  to  our  citizens  in  these  quarters, 

I  am  here  to-day  as  a  guest  I  was  invited  by  a  number  of 
highly  valued  personal  and  political  friends  to  partake  with 
them  of  a  public  dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  the  usual  greeting  of  friends  upon  my  return ; 
of  testifying  their  respect  for  my  public  services  heretofore;  and 
of  exchanging  congratulations  upon  the  results  of  the  late  nego- 
tiation. It  was  at  my  instance  that  the  proposed  dinner  took 
the  form  of  this  meeting,  and  instead  of  meeting  them  at  the 
festive  board,  I  agreed  to  meet  them,  and  those  who  chose  to 
meet  me  with  them,  here.  Still,  the  general  character  of  the 
meeting  seems  not  to  be  changed.  I  am  here  as  a  guest;  here 
to  receive  greetings  and  salutations  for  particular  ser\4ees,  and 
not  under  any  iiitimarion  or  expectation  that  I  should  address 
the  gentlemen  who  invited  me  or  others  here,  upon  subjects  not 
flOggested  by  themselves.     It  would  not  become  me  to  use  the 


occasion  for  any  more  general  purpose.     Because, 

have  a  design,  at  some  time  not  far  distant,  to  make  known  my 


although 
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sentiments  npon  political  matters  generally,  and  upon  the  politi- 
cal state  of  the  country  and  that  of  its  several  parties,  yet  I 
know  very  well  that  I  should  be  trespassing  beyond  the  bounds 
of  politeness  and  propriety,  should  I  enter  upon  this  whole  wide 
field  now.  I  will  not  enter  upon  it,  because  the  gentlemen  who 
invited  me  entertain  on  many  of  these  topics  views  diffepent 
from  ray  own,  and  they  would  very  properly  say,  that  they  came 
here  to  meet  Mr.  Webster,  to  conj^^tidate  him  upon  the  late 
negotiation,  and  to  exchange  sentiments  upon  matters  about 
which  they  agreed  with  him ;  and  that  it  was  not  in  very  correct 
taste  (oT  him  to  use  tlic  occasion  to  express  opinions  upon  other 
subjects  on  which  they  diHer.  It  is  on  that  account  that  I  shall 
forbear  discussing  political  subjects  at  large,  and  shall  endeavor 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  what  may  be  considered  as  aflecting 
myself,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Mayor  was  kind  enough  tx>  say,  that  having,  in  his  judg- 
ment, perfonned  the  duties  of  my  own  department  to  the  satis- 
faction of  my  coimtjy,  it  might  be  left  to  me  to  take  care  of  ray 
own  lionor  and  reputation,  I  suppose  that  he  meant  to  say, 
that  in  the  present  distracted  state  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
among  the  contrariety  of  opinions  that  prevail  (if  there  be  a 
contrariety  of  opinion)  as  to  the  course  proper  for  me  to  pursue, 
the  decision  of  that  question  might  be  left  to  myself.  I  am 
exactly  of  his  opinion,  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  on  a  ques- 
tion touching  my  own  honor  and  character,  as  I  am  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  the  decision,  I  had  a  great  deal  better  be  trusted 
to  make  it  No  man  feels  more  highly  the  advantage  of  the 
advice  of  friends  than  I  do ;  but  on  a  question  so  delicate  and 
important  as  that,  I  like  to  choose  myself  the  friends  who  are  to 
give  me  advice ;  and  upon  this  subject,  Gentlemen,  1  shall  leave 
you  as  enlightened  as  I  found  you, 

I  give  no  pledges,  I  make  no  intimations,  one  way  or  the 
other ;  and  I  will  be  as  free,  when  this  day  closes,  to  act  as  duty 
calls,  as  I  was  when  the  dawn  of  this  day (Here  Mr,  Web- 
ster was  intcrmptcd  by  tremendous  applause.  When  silence 
was  restored  he  continued:) 

There  Ls  a  delicacy  in  the  case,  because  there  is  always  deli- 
cacy and  regret  when  one  feels  obhgcd  to  didcr  from  his  friends; 
but  there  is  no  embarrassment.  There  is  no  embarrassment, 
because,  il*  I  see  the  path  of  duty  before  me,  I  have  that  within 
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me  whicih  will  enable  me  to  pursue  it,  and  throw  all  embarrass* 
ment  to  the  winds,  A  public  man  has  no  occasion  to  be  em- 
bairasised,  if  he  is  honej^t.  Himself  and  his  feelings  should  be 
to  him  as  nobody  and  a?  nothing;  the  interest  of  his  country 
must  be  to  him  as  every  thing;  he  must  sink  what  is  personal 
to  himself,  making  exertions  for  his  country;  and  it  is  his  ability 
and  readiness  to  do  this  which  are  to  mark  hirn  as  a  great  or  aa 
a  little  man  in  time  to  come. 

There  were  many  persons  in  September,  1841,  who  found 
great  fault  with  my  remaining  in  the  President's  Cabinet  You 
know,  Gentlemen,  that  twenty  years  of  honest,  and  not  alto- 
gether undistinguished  ser\4ce  in  the  Whig  cause,  did  not  sava 
me  from  an  outpouring  of  wTath,  which  seldom  proceeds  from 
Whig  pens  and  Wliig  tongues  against  any  body,  I  am,  Gen- 
tlemen, a  little  hard  to  coax,  but  as  to  being  driven,  that  is  out 
of  the  question,  I  chose  to  trust  my  o\\ti  judgment,  and  think- 
ing I  was  at  a  post  w  here  I  was  in  the  service  of  the  country, 
and  could  do  it  good,  I  staid  there.  And  I  leave  it  to  you  to-day 
to  say,  I  leave  it  to  my  country  to  say,  whether  the  country 
would  have  been  better  off  il'  I  had  left  also.  I  have  no  attach- 
ment to  oflice.  I  have  tasted  of  its  sweets,  but  I  have  tasted 
of  its  biiierness.  1  am  content  with  what  1  have  achieved ;  I 
am  more  ready  to  rest  satisticd  with  what  is  gained,  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  doubtful  eilbrts  for  new  acquisition. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  pause  here.  (Cries  of  **  Go  on  I'*)  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  allude  to  nothing  more,  and  I  will  not  allude 
to  any  thing  fiuiher  tlian  it  may  be  supposed  to  concern  myself, 
directly  or  by  implication.  Gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Mayor,  a  most 
respectable  convention  of  Whig  delegates  met  in  tliis  place  a 
few  days  since,  and  passed  very  important  resolutions.  There 
is  no  set  of  gentlemen  in  the  Commonwealth,  so  far  as  I  know 
them,  who  have  more  of  my  respect  and  regard.  They  are 
Whigs,  but  they  are  no  better  Whigs  than  I  am.  They  have 
served  the  country  in  the  Whig  ranks;  so  have  I,  quite  as  long 
as  most  of  them,  though  perhaps  with  less  ability  and  success. 
Their  resolutions  on  ]iolJtieal  subjects,  as  representing  the  W^higs 
of  the  State,  are  entitled  to  respect,  so  far  as  they  were  author- 
ized to  express  opinion  on  those  subjects,  and  no  further.  They 
were  sent  hither,  as  I  supposed,  to  agree  upon  candidates  for  the 
oi£cGS  of  Governor  antl  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  support  of 
11' 
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the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts ;  and  if  they  had  any  authority  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Whigs  of  Massachosetts  to  any  other 
purport  or  intent,  I  have  not  been  informed  of  it.  I  feel  very 
little  distnrbed  by  any  of  those  proceedings,  of  Avhatever  nature ; 
but  some  of  them  appear  to  me  to  have  been  inconsiderate  and 
hasty,  and  their  point  and  bearing  can  hardly  be  mistaken*  I 
notice  among  others,  a  declaration  made,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Whigs  of  this  Commonwealth,  of  "a  full  and  final  separation 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States.'*  If  those  gentlemen 
saw  fit  to  express  their  own  sentiments  to  that  extent,  there  was 
no  objection.  Whigs  speak  tlieir  sentiments  ever}^^here ;  but 
whether  they  may  assume  a  privilege  to  speak  for  others  on  a 
point  on  which  those  others  have  not  given  them  authority,  is  an- 
other question.  I  am  a  Whig,  I  always  liave  been  a  Whig,  and  I 
always  will  be  one;  and  if  there  are  any  who  would  turn  me 
out  of  the  pale  of  that  communion,  let  them  see  who  will  get 
out  first  I  am  a  Massachusetts  Whig,  a  Faneuil  Hall  \Miig, 
having  breathed  this  air  for  five-and-t%^enty  years,  and  meaning 
to  breathe  it,  as  long  as  my  life  is  spared.  I  am  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  all  decisions  of  Whig  conventions  on  subjects  on  whicl 
they  are  authorized  to  make  decisions ;  I  know  that  great  party 
good  and  great  public  good  can  only  be  so  obtained.  But  it  is 
quite  another  question  whether  a  set  of  gentlemen,  however 
respectable  they  may  be  as  indi\dduals,  shall  have  the  power  to 
hind  me  on  matters  which  I  have  not  agreed  to  submit  to  their 
decision  at  all 

"  A  full  and  final  separation  "  is  declared  bctu^een  the  Whig 
party  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Prei«ident,  That  is  the  text: 
it  requires  a  commentary.  What  does  it  mean  ?  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  tliree  years  of  his  term  of  office  yet 
unexpired.  Does  this  declaration  mean,  then,  that  during  those 
three  years  all  the  measures  of  his  administration  are  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  parly  of  Massachusetts, 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  1  There  are  great  public  inter- 
ests which  require  his  attention.  If  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  should  attempt,  by  negotiation,  or  by  earnest  and  serious 
application  to  Congress,  to  make  some  change  in  the  present 
arrangements,  such  as  should  be  of  service  to  those  interests  of 
navigation  whicl i  are  concerned  in  the  colonial  trade,  are  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts  to  give  him  neither  aid  nor  succor? 
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If  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct  the  proper  de- 
partrneht  to  re\^ew  the  whole  commercial  policy  of  the  United 
States,  in  respect  of  reciprocity  in  the  indirect  trade,  -to  which 
so  much  of  oiu*  tonnage  is  now  sacrificed,  if  the  amendment  of 
this  policy  shall  be  undertaken  by  him,  is  there  such  a  separa- 
tion between  liini  and  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts  as  shidi  lead 
tliem  and  their  representatives  to  oppose  it?  Do  you  know 
(there  are  gentlemen  now  here  who  do  know)  that  a  large 
proportion  J  I  rather  think  more  than  one  half,  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  empire  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  13 
enjoyed  by  tomiage  from  the  North  of  Europe,  in  conse<|uence 
of  this  ill-considered  priueiple  with  regard  to  reciprocity*  You 
might  just  as  well  admit  them  into  the  coasting  trade.  By  this 
arrangement,  we  take  the  bread  out  of  our  children-g  mouths 
and  give  it  to  strangers.  I  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  (tinning  to  Cap- 
tain Benjamin  Rich,  who  sat  by  him,)  is  not  this  true?  (Mr. 
Rich  at  once  replied,  True!)  Is  every  measure  of  tliis  sort,  for 
the  relief  of  such  abuses,  to  be  rejected?  Are  we  to  suffer  our- 
selves to  remain  inactive  under  every  grievance  of  thia  kind 
until  these  three  yearyi  t^hall  expire,  and  through  as  many  more 
as  shall  pass  until  Providence  shall  bless  us  with  more  power  of 
doing  good  than  we  have  now? 

Again,  there  arc  now  m  this  State  persons  employed  under 
government,  allowed  to  be  pretty  good  Whigs,  still  holding 
their  offices ;  collectors,  district  attorneys,  postmasters,  marshals. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  in  this  separation?  Which  side 
are  tliey  to  fall  ?  Are  they  to  resign  ?  ur  is  this  resolution  to 
be  held  up  to  government  aa  an  invitation  or  a  provocation  to 
turn  them  out?  Our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  wlio,  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself  and  to  Ins  countr}^  represents  our  gov- 
ernment in  England,*  —  is  he  expected  to  come  home,  on  thia 
separation,  and  yield  his  place  to  his  predecessor,!  or  to  some- 
body else?  And  in  regard  to  the  individual  who  addresseg 
you,  —  what  do  his  brother  Whigs  mean  to  do  with  him? 
Wliere  do  they  mean  to  place  me  ?  Generally,  when  a  divorce 
takes  place,  the  parties  di\ide  tlieir  children.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  where,  in  the  case  of  this  divorce,  I  shall  fall.  Tliis  dec- 
laratioa   announces    a   full   and  final  separation  between   the 
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Whiga  of  Massachusetts  and  the  President.  If  I  choose  to  re- 
main in  the  President's  council?,  do  these  gentlemen  mean  to 
say  tJiat  I  cease  to  be  a  Massachusetts  Whig?  I  am  quite 
ready  to  put  that  question  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

I  would  not  treat  this  matter  too  lightly,  nor  yet  too  seriously. 
I  know  very  well  that,  when  public  bodies  get  together,  resolu- 
tions can  never  be  considered  with  any  degree  of  deUberation. 
They  are  passed  as  they  are  presented.  Who  the  honorable 
gentlemen  were  who  drew  this  resolution  I  do  not  know.  I 
suspect  that  they  had  not  much  meaning  in  it^  and  that  they 
have  not  very  clearly  defined  what  little  meaning  they  had. 
They  w^ere  angry ;  they  were  resentful ;  they  had  drawn  up  a 
string  of  charges  against  the  President,  —  a  bill  of  indictment, 
as  it  were,  —  and,  to  close  the  whole,  they  introduced  this  dec- 
laration about  **  a  fuU  and  final  separation,"  I  could  not  read 
this,  of  course,  without  perceiving  that  it  had  an  intentional  or 
unintentional  l>earing  on  my  position ;  and  therefore  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  allude  to  it  here. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  some  topics  on  which  it  has  been  my 
fortune  to  differ  from  my  old  friends.  They  may  be  right  on 
these  topics;  very  probably  they  are;  but  I  am  sure  /  am  right 
in  maintaining  my  opinions,  such  as  they  are,  when  I  have 
formed  them  honestly  and  on  deliberation.  There  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  disposition  to  postpone  all  attempts  to  do  good  to  the 
country  to  some  future  and  uncertain  day.  Yet  there  is  a  Whig 
majority  in  each  house  of  Con*Tress,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
now  is  the  time  to  accomplish  what  yet  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished. Some  gentlemen  are  for  suffering  the  present  Congress 
to  expire ;  another  Congress  to  be  chosen,  and  to  expire  also ;  a 
third  Congress  to  be  chosen,  and  then,  lT  tlierc  shall  be  a  Wliig 
majority  in  both  branches,  and  a  Wliig  President,  they  propose 
to  take  up  hiijhly  important  and  pressing  subjects.  These 
persons,  Geiitleuien,  of  more  sanguine  temperament  than  my** 
self.  "  Confidence,"  says  Lord  Chatham,  **  is  a  plant  of  slow 
groTvi^h  in  an  old  bosom,**  He  referred  to  cotilklenec  in  men, 
but  the  renifurk  is  as  true  of  eoniidence  in  preilictiotis  of  future 
occurrenees.  Many  Whigs  see  before  us  a  prospect  of  more 
power,  and  a  better  chance  to  serve  the  country,  than  we  now 
possess*  Far  along  in  the  horizon,  they  diseern  mOd  skies  and 
halcyon  seasi  while  fogs  and  darkness  and  mists  blind  other  sons 
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of  humanity  from  beholding  all  this  bright  vision.  It  was  not 
80  that  we  accomplished  our  last  great  victory,  by  simply  brood- 
ing over  a  glorious  Whi^  future.  We  succeeded  in  1840,  but  not 
wthout  an  effort;  and  I  know  that  nothing  but  union,  cordial, 
sympathetic,  fraternal  union,  can  prevent  the  party  that  achieved 
that  success  from  renewed  prostration.  It  is  not, —  I  would 
say  it  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  —  it  is  not  by  premature  and 
partial,  by  proscriptive  and  denunciatory  proceedings,  that  tins 
great  Whig  family  can  ever  be  kept  together,  or  that  Whig 
coimsels  can  maintain  their  ascendency.  This  is  perfectly  plain 
and  obvious.  It  was  a  party,  from  the  first,  made  up  of  diflcr- 
ent  opinions  and  principles,  of  gentlemen  of  every  political  com- 
plexion, xmiting  to  make  a  change  in  the  administration.  They 
were  men  of  strong  State  rights  principles,  men  of  strong  fed- 
eral principles,  men  of  extreme  tariff,  and  men  of  extreme  anti- 
tariff  notions.  What  could  be  expected  of  such  a  party,  unless 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony,  of  union  and 
sympathy  1  Its  true  policy  was,  from  the  first,  and  must  be,  un- 
less it  meditates  its  own  destruction,  to  heal,  and  not  to  widen, 
the  breaches  that  existed  in  its  ranks.  It  consented  to  become 
united  in  order  to  save  the  country  from  a  continuation  of  a 
ruinous  course  of  measures.  And  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  revolution  of  1840  is  the  momentous 
value  of  conciliation,  friendsliip,  sympathy,  and  union. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  understand  the  matter,  there  were  four  or  five 
great  objects  in  that  revolution.  And,  in  the  first  place,  one 
great  object  was  that  of  attempting  to  secure  permanent  peace 
between  this  country  and  Etigland*  For  although,  as  I  have 
said,  we  were  not  actually  at  war,  we  were  subjected  to  perpet- 
ual agitations,  which  disturb  the  interests  of  the  country  almost 
as  much  as  war*  They  break  in  upon  men's  piu'suits,  and 
render  them  incapable  of  calculating  or  judging  of  their  chances 
of  success  in  any  proposed  line  or  course  of  busijiess.  A  set- 
tled peace  was  one  of  the  objects  of  that  revolution*  I  am  glad 
if  yon  thinK  this  is  accomplished. 

The  next  object  of  that  revolution  was  an  increase  of  reve- 
nue. It  was  notorious  that,  for  the  several  last  years,  the  expen- 
ditures for  the  administration  of  government  had  exceeded  the 
receipts;  in  other  words,  government  had  been  running  in  debt, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act  was 
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further  and  faster  diminishing  the  revenue  itself.  A  sound 
tevenue  was  one  of  those  objects ;  and  that  it  has  been  accom* 
pliahed,  our  thanks  and  praise  are  due  to  the  Congress  that  has 
pmt  adjourned. 

A  third  object  was  protection,  protection  incidental  to  reve- 
mie,  or  consequent  upon  revenue.  Now  as  to  that,  Gentlemen, 
much  has  been  done,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  found  that  enough 
has  been  done.  And  for  this,  too,  all  the  Whigs  who  supported 
that  measure  in  Congress  are  entitled  to  high  praise :  they  re- 
ceive mine^  and  I  hope  they  do  yours;  it  is  right  that  they 
should.  But  let  us  be  just  The  French  rhetoricians  have  a 
maxim,  that  there  is  nothing  beautiful  that  is  not  true ;  I  am 
afraid  that  some  of  our  jubilant  oratory  would  hardly  stand  the 
test  of  this  canon  of  criticism*  It  is  not  true  that  a  majority, 
composed  of  Whig?,  could  be  found,  in  either  house,  in  favor  of 
the  tariff  bill.  More  than  thirty  WTiigs,  many  of  them  gentle- 
men of  lead  and  influence,  voted  against  the  law,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  on  all  questions,  direct  and  indirect ;  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  consider  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, the  treasury,  and  tbe  government  itself,  at  this  moment,  if 
the  law  actually  passed,  for  revenue  and  for  protection,  had  de* 
pcnded  on  Whig  votes  alone.  After  all,  it  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  single  vote ;  and  tliere  is  a  good  deal  oC 
iclat  about  that  single  vote*  But  did  not  every  gentleman  whoj 
voted  for  it  take  the  responsibility  and  deserve  the  honor  of  that' 
iingle  vote?  Several  gentlemen  in  the  opposition  thus  befriend- 
ed the  bill;  thus  did  our  neighbor  from  the  Middlesex  District  of 
this  State,*  voting  for  the  tarift'  out  and  out,  as  steadily  as  did 
my  honored  friend,  the  member  from  this  city.-)-  We  hear 
nothing  of  his  "  coming  to  the  rescue,"  and  yet  he  had  that  ane 
Vote^  and  held  the  tariff  in  his  hand  as  absolutely  as  if  he  had 
had  a  presidential  veto!  And  how  was  it  in  the  Senate?  It 
passed  by  one  vote  again  there,  and  could  not  have  passed  at 
all  without  the  assistance  of  the  two  Senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  Mr,  Williams  of  Maine,  and  of  Mr.  Wright  of  New 
York*  Ijet  us  then  admit  the  trutli  (and  a  lawyer  may  do  that 
when  it  helps  hb  case),  tliat  it  was  necessary  that  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  other  party  should  come  to  the  assistance  of  tho 
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Whigs  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  tariff,  and  that,  if  this  assist* 
ancc  had  not  been  rendered,  the  tariff  must  have  failed 

And  this  is  a  very  important  truth  for  New  England.  Her 
childfcn,  looking  to  their  manufactures  and  industry  for  their 
livelihood,  must  rejoice  to  find  the  tariff,  so  necessar^^  to  these, 
no  party  question.  Can  they  desire,  can  they  wi;^h,  that  such  a 
great  object  as  the  protection  of  industry  should  become  a  party 
object,  rising  with  party,  and  with  the  failure  of  the  party  that 
supported  it  going  to  the  grave?  This  is  a  public,  a  national 
question.  The  tariff  ought  to  be  inwrought  in  the  sentiments 
of  all  parties;  and  although  I  hope  that  the  preeminence  of 
Whig  principles  may  be  eternal,  I  uish  to  take  bond  and  secu- 
rity, that  we  may  make  the  protection  of  domestic  industry 
more  durable  even  than  Whig  supremacy* 

liet  us  be  true  in  another  respect  This  tariff  has  accom- 
plished much,  and  is  an  honor  to  the  men  who  passed  it*  But 
in  regard  to  protection  it  has  only  restored  the  country  to  the 
state  in  which  it  was  before  the  compromise  act,  and  from  which 
it  fell  under  the  operation  of  that  act  It  has  repaired  the  con- 
sequences of  that  measure,  and  it  has  done  no  more.  I  may 
speak  of  the  compromise  act  My  turn  has  come  now.  No 
measure  ever  passed  Congress  during  my  connection  with  that 
body  that  caused  me  so  much  grief  and  mortification.  It  was 
passed  by  a  few  friends  joining  the  whole  host  of  the  enemy.  I 
have  heard  much  of  the  motives  of  that  act  The  personal  mo- 
tives of  those  that  passed  the  act  were,  I  doubt  not,  pure ;  and 
all  public  men  arc  supposed  to  act  from  pure  motives.  But  if 
by  motives  are  meant  the  objects  proposed  by  the  act  itself,  and 
expressed  in  it,  then  I  say,  if  those  be  the  motives  alluded  to, 
they  are  worse  than  the  act  itself.  The  principle  was  bad,  the 
measure  was  bad,  the  consequences  were  bad.  Every  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  every  line  of  the  act  itself,  sho^^  that 
the  design  was  to  impose  upon  legislation  a  restraint  that 
the  Constitution  had  not  impi:>sed;  to  insert  in  the  Consti- 
tution a  new  prohibitory  clause,  providing  that,  after  the  year 
1842,  no  revenue  should  be  collected  except  according  to  an 
absurd  hori^iontal  system,  and  none  exceeding  twenty  per  cent 
It  was  then  pressed  through  under  the  great  emergency  of  the 
public  necessities.  But  I  may  now  recur  to  what  I  then  said, 
namely,  that  its  principle  was  false  and  dangerous,  and  that, 
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hen  its  time  came,  it  would  rack  and  con\Til5e  our  system.  I 
lid  wc  should  not  get  rid  of  it  without  throes  and  spasms* 
^Has  not  this  been  as  predicted?  We  have  felt  the  spasms  and 
throes  of  this  convulsion;  but  we  have  at  last  gone  through 
them,  and  begin  to  breathe  again.  It  is  sometliing  that  that  act 
is  at  last  got  rid  of;  and  the  present  tarilf  is  deserving  in  this, 
that  it  is  specific  and  discriminating,  that  it  holds  to  eomioon 
sense,  and  rejects  and  discards  the  principles  of  the  compromise 
act,  I  liope  for  ever. 

Another  great  and  principal  object  of  the  revolution  of  1840 
was  a  restomtion  of  tlie  currency.  Our  troubles  did  not  begin 
with  want  of  money  in  the  treasury,  or  under  the  sapping  and 
miuing  operation  of  the  compromise  act.  They  are  of  earher 
date.  The  trouble  and  distress  of  the  eountr)^  began  with  the 
cufrenctf  iii  1833,  and  broke  out  with  new  severity  in  1837. 
Other  causes  of  difficulty  have  since  arisen,  but  the  first  great 
shock  was  a  shock  on  the  currency ;  and  from  the  effect  of  this 
the  country  is  not  yet  relieved*  I  hopt*  the  late  act  may  yield 
competent  revenue,  and  am  sure  it  mil  do  much  for  protection* 
But  until  you  provide  a  better  currency,  so  that  you  may  have 
a  universal  one,  of  equal  and  general  value  throoghout  the  land, 
I  am  hard  to  be  persuaded  that  we  shall  see  the  day  of  our  for- 
mer prosperity.  Currency,  accredited  ciurency,  and  easy  and 
cheap  internal  exchanges,  ^ — ^  until  these  things  be  obtained,  de- 
pend upon  it^  the  country  will  find  no  adequate  relief. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  will  say  a  word  or  Wo  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  transactions  on  this  subject  At  the  special  session 
of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Ewing,  arranged 
a  plan  for  a  national  bank.  That  plan  was  founded  upon  the 
idea  of  a  large  capital,  furni.shed  mainly  by  private  subscriplJons, 
and  it  included  branches  for  local  discounts.  I  need  not  ad- 
vert, Gentlemen,  to  the  circomstances  under  which  this  scheme 
was  drawn  up,  and  received,  as  it  did^  the  approbation  of  the 
President  and  Cabinet,  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  I 
need  not  remind  you,  that  he  whom  wc  had  all  agreed  should 
hold  the  second  place  in  the  government  had  been  called  to  the 
head  of  it  I  need  not  say  that  he  held  opinions  wholly  differ* 
ent  from  mine  on  the  subjects  which  now  came  before  us* 
But  those  opijiions  were  fixed,  and  tlierefore  it  was  thought  the 
part  of  wisdom  and  prudence  not  to  see  how  strong  a  case  might 
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be  made  against  the  President^  but  to  get  along  as  well  as  we 
might  With  such  views,  Mr.  Ewing  presented  his  plan  to 
Ciingress,  As  most  persons  will  remember,  the  clause  allowing 
the  bank  to  establish  branches  provided  that  those  branches 
might  be  placed  in  auy  State  which  should  give  its  consent  I 
have  no  idea  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  such  a  restriction. 
I  believe  Congress  has  the  power  to  establish  the  branches  with- 
out, as  well  as  with,  the  consent  of  the  States,  But  that  clause, 
at  most,  was  theoretical*  I  never  could  find  any  body  who 
cottld  show  any  practical  mischief  resulting  from  it  Its  oppo- 
nents went  upon  the  theory,  which  I  do  not  exactly  accord  with, 
that  an  omission  to  exercise  a  power,  in  any  case,  amounts  to  a 
surrender  of  that  power.  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done;  and  its  rejection  was  the  commencement 
of  tlie  disastrous  dissensions  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, 

Gentlemen,  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  at  the  time  when  that 
plan  was  prepared  whether  the  capital  would  be  subscribed 
But  we  did  what  wo  could  about  it  We  asked  the  opinion  of 
the  leading  merchants  of  the  principal  commercial  cities*  They 
were  invited  to  Washington  to  confer  with  us.  They  expressed 
doubts  whether  the  bank  could  be  put  into  operation,  but  they 
expressed  hopes  also,  and  they  pledged  themselves  to  do  the 
best  they  could  to  advance  it.  And  as  the  commercial  interests 
were  in  its  favor,  as  the  administration  was  new  and  fresh 
and  popular,  and  the  people  were  desirous  to  have  sometldog 
done,  a  great  earnestness  was  felt  that  that  bill  should  be  tried* 

It  was  sent  to  the  Senate  at  the  Senate's  request,  and  by  the 
Senate  it  was  rejected.  Another  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate, 
without  the  provision  leqairing  the  consent  of  the  States  to 
branches,  was  discussed  for  six  weeks  or  two  months,  and  then 
could  not  pass  even  a  Whig  Senate.  Here  was  the  origin  of 
distrust,  disunion,  and  resentment 

I  will  not  pursue  the  unhappy  narrative  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  session  of  1841.  Men  had  begun  to  grow  excited  and  angry 
and  resentful  I  expressed  the  opinion,  at  an  early  period,  to  all 
those  to  whom  I  was  entitled  to  speak,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
deal  better  to  forbear  further  action  at  present  That  opinion,  as 
expressed  to  the  two  Whig  Senators  from  Massachusetts,  is  be- 
fore the  public*    I  wished  Congress  to  give  time  for  consultation 
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to  take  place,  for  harmony  to  be  restored ;  because  I  looked  for 
no  good,  except  from  the  united  and  harmonious  action  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Whig  governmeot.  I  suppose  that  counsel  was 
not  good,  certainly  it  was  not  followed.  I  need  not  add  the 
comment. 

This  brings  us,  as  far  as  concerns  the  questions  of  currency, 
to  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Early  in  that  session  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  sent  in  a  plan  of  an  exchequer.  It  met 
with  little  favor  in  either  House,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
me,  Gentlemen,  lest  the  whole  burden  fall  on  others,  to  say  that 
it  had  my  hearty,  sincere,  and  entire  approbation.  Gentlemen, 
I  hope  that  I  have  not  manifested  tlirough  my  public  life  a  very 
overweening  confidence  in  my  own  judgment,  or  a  very  un- 
reasonable unwilhiigness  to  accept  the  views  of  others,  But 
there  are  some  subjects  on  which  I  feel  entiUed  to  pay  some 
respect  to  my  own  opinion.  The  subject  of  currency,  Gentle- 
men, has  been  the  study  of  my  life*  Thirty  years  ago,  a  lit- 
tle before  my  entrance  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
questions  connected  with  a  mixed  currency,  involving  the  proper 
relation  of  paper  tx>  specie,  and  the  proper  means  of  restricting 
an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  camt*  to  be  discussed  by  the  most 
acute  and  well-disciplined  understandings  in  England  in  Parlia- 
ment, At  that  time,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
by  the  bank,  when  paper  was  fdteen  per  cent  below  par,  Mr. 
Vansittart  had  presented  his  celebrated  resolution,  declaring  that 
a  bank-note  was  stiE  worth  the  value  expressed  on  its  face ;  that 
the  bank-note  had  not  depreciated,  but  that  the  price  of  bullion 
had  risen,  Lc*rd  Liverpool  and  Lord  Castlereagh  espoused  this 
view,  as  we  know,  and  it  was  opposed  by  the  close  reasoning 
of  Huskisson,  the  powerful  logic  of  Horner,  and  the  practical 
sagacity  and  common  sense  of  Alexander  Baring,  now  Lord 
Ashborton.  The  study  of  those  debates  made  me  a  bulHonisi 
They  convinced  me  that  paper  coidd  not  circolate  salely  in  any 
cx)untry,  any  longer  than  it  was  immediately  redeemable  at  the 
place  of  its  issue.  Coming  into  Congress  the  very  next  year, 
or  the  next  but  one  after,  and  finding  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  I  then  and  ever  after  devoted 
myself,  in  prefi'rence  to  all  other  public  to|>irs,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  tht!  questions  relating  to  them.  I  believe  1  have  read 
every  thing  of  value  that  has  been  published  since  on  those 
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questions^  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  btudied  by 
close  observation  the  law8  of  paper  currency,  as  they  have  ex* 
iubited  themselves  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  from  1811 
down  to  the  present  time,     I  have  expressed  my  opinions  at 

various  times  in  Congress,  and  some  of  the  predictions  which  I 
have  made  have  not  been  altogether  falsified  by  subsequent 
events.  I  must  therefore  be  permitted,  Gentlemen,  without 
yielding  to  any  flippant  newspaper  paragmph,  or  to  the  hasty 
ebullitions  of  debate  in  a  public  assembly,  to  say,  that  I  believe 
the  plan  for  an  exchequer,  as  presented  to  Congress  at  ifs  last 
session,  is  the  best  measure^  the  onlt/  measure  for  the  adoption 
of  Congress  and  the  trial  of  the  people.  I  am  ready  to  stake 
my  reputation  upon  it,  and  that  is  all  that  I  have  to  stake,  I  am 
ready  to  stake  my  reputation,  that,  if  this  Whig  Congress  will 
take  that  measure  and  give  it  a  fair  trial,  within  three  years  it 
will  be  admitted  by  the  whole  American  people  to  be  the  most 
beneficial  measure  of  any  sort  ever  adopted  in  this  country,  the 
Constitution  only  excepted. 

I  mean  that  they  should  take  it  as  it  was  when  it  came  from 
the  Cabint^t,  not  as  it  looked  w^hen  the  eommittees  of  Congress 
had  laid  their  hands  upon  it.  For  when  the  comra^ittees  of 
Congress  had  struck  out  the  proviso  respecting  exchange,  it  was 
not  worth  a  rush  j  it  was  not  worth  tlie  parchment  it  \vould  be 
engrossed  upon*  The  great  desire  of  this  country  is  a  general 
currency,  a  facility  of  exchange ;  a  currency  which  shall  be  the 
same  for  you  and  for  the  people  of  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 
and  a  system  of  exchange  uiiich  shall  equalize  credit  between 
them  and  you,  with  the  rapidity  and  facility  with  which  steam 
conveys  men  and  merchandise.  That  is  what  the  country 
wants,  what  you  want;  and  you  have  not  got  it  You  have  not 
got  it,  you  c^innot  get  it,  but  by  some  adequate  provision  of 
government.  Exchange,  ready  exchange,  that  will  enable  a  man 
to  turn  his  New  Orleans  means  into  money  to-day,  (as  we  have 
had  in  better  times  millions  a  year  exchanged,  at  only  three 
quarters  of  one  per  cent.,)  is  what  is  wanted.  How  are  we  to 
obtain  this?  A  Bank  of  the  United  States  founded  on  a  pri- 
vate subscription  is  out  of  the  question.  That  is  an  obsolete 
idea.  The  country  and  the  condition  of  things  have  changed. 
Suppose  that  a  bank  were  chartered  with  a  capital  of  fifty  mil- 
lions, to  be  mised  by  private  subscription.     Would  it  not  be  out 
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df  all  possibility  to  find  the  money  ?  Who  would  subscribe  ? 
What  would  you  get  for  shares  ?  And  as  for  the  local  discount, 
do  you  wish  it?  Do  you,  in  State  Street,  wsh  that  the  nation 
should  send  milUons  of  untaxed  banking  capital  hither  to  in* 
crease  your  discounts  ?  What  then  shall  we  do  ?  People  who 
are  waiting  for  power  to  make  a  Bank  of  the  United  Slates 
may  as  well  postpone  all  attempts  to  benefit  the  country  to  the 
incoming  of  ibe  Jews, 

What,  then,  *hall  we  do?  Let  us  turn  to  this  plan  of  the 
exchequer,  brought  forward  last  year.  It  was  assailed  from  all 
quarters.  One  gentleman  did  say,  I  believe,  that  by  some  pos* 
sibility  some  good  might  come  out  of  it,  but  in  general  it  met 
with  a  different  opposition  from  every  different  class.  Some 
said  it  would  be  a  perfectly  lifeless  machine,  —  that  it  was  no 
system  at  al,  —  that  it  would  do  nothing,  for  good  or  evil; 
others  thought  that  it  had  a  great  deal  too  much  vitality,  admit- 
ting that  it  would  answer  the  piurpose  perfectly  well  for  which  it 
was  designed,  but  fearing  that  it  would  increa&e  the  executive 
power :  thus  making  it  at  once  King  Log  and  King  Serpent 
One  party  called  it  a  ridiculous  imbecility ;  the  other,  a  danger- 
ous giant,  that  might  subvert  tbe  Constitution.  These  varied 
arguments,  contradicting,  if  not  refuting,  one  another,  convinced 
me  of  one  thing  at  least,  —  that  the  bill  would  not  be  adopted, 
nor  even  tcrapemtely  and  candidly  considered*  And  it  was 
not  In  a  manner  quite  unusual,  it  was  discussed,  assailed,  de- 
nounced, before  it  was  allowed  to  take  the  course  of  reference 
and  examination. 

The  difficulties  we  meet  in  carrying  out  our  system  of  consti« 
tutional  government  are  indeed  extraordinary.  Tlie  Constitution 
was  intended  as  an  instrument  of  great  political  good  ;  but  we 
flometimes  so  dispute  its  meaning,  that  we  cannot  use  it  at  aU. 
One  man  will  not  have  a  bank,  without  the  power  of  local  dis- 
count, against  the  consent  of  the  States;  for  that,  he  Insists, 
would  bnmk  the  Constitution.  Another  will  not  have  a  bank 
with  such  a  power,  because  he  thinks  that  would  break  the  Con* 
stitution.  A  third  will  nut  have  an  exchequer,  with  authority 
to  deal  in  exchanges,  because  that  would  increase  executive 
influence,  and  so  might  break  the  Constitution.  And  between 
them  Ally  we  arc  like  the  boatman  who,  in  the  midst  of  rocky 
and  currents  and  whirlpools,  will  not  pull  one  stroke  for  eafeiyi 
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lest  he  break  his  oar.  Are  we  now  looking  for  the  time  when 
wc  can  charter  a  United  States  Bank  with  a  large  private  sub- 
scription ?  When  will  that  be  ?  When  conBdence  is  restored. 
Are  we,  then^  to  do  nothing  to  save  the  vessel  from  sinking,  till 
the  chances  of  the  winds  and  waves  have  landed  us  on  the 
shore?  He  is  more  sanguine  than  I  am,  who  thinks  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  Whigs  have  more  power  to  work 
effectually  for  the  good  of  the  country  than  they  now  have. 
The  voice  of  patriotism  calls  upon  them  not  to  postpone,  but  to 
act  at  this  moment,  at  the  very  next  session ;  to  make  the  best 
of  their  means,  and  to  try.  You  say  that  the  administration  is 
responsible;  why  not,  then,  try  the  plan  it  has  recommended. 
If  it  fails,  let  the  President  bear  the  responsibility.  If  you  will 
not  try  this  plan,  why  not  propose  sometliing  else? 

Gentlemen,  in  speaking  of  events  that  have  happened,  1 
ought  to  say,  and  will,  since  I  am  making  a  fuO  and  free  com- 
munication, that  there  is  no  one  of  my  age,  and  I  am  no  longer 
very  young,  who  has  written  or  spoken  more  against  the  abuse 
and  indiscreet  use  of  the  veto  power  than  I  have.  And  there  19 
no  one  whose  opinions  upon  this  subject  are  less  changed.  I 
presume  it  is  universally  known,  that  I  have  advised  against 
the  use  of  the  veto  power  on  every  occasion  when  it  has  been 
used  since  I  have  been  in  the  Cabinet  But  I  am,  nevertheless, 
not  willing  to  join  those  ivho  seem  more  desirous  to  make  out 
a  case  against  the  PresidentT  than  of  serving  their  country  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  vetoes  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  at 
the  clote  of  the  extra  session,  the  received  doctrine  of  many 
seemed  to  be,  that  they  would  undertake  nothing  until  they 
could  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  do  away  with  this 
power.  This  was  mere  mockery*  If  we  were  now  reforming 
the  Constitution,  we  might  wish  for  some,  I  do  not  say  what, 
guards  and  restraints  upon  tin's  power  more  than  the  Constitu- 
tion at  present  contains  ;  but  no  convention  would  recommend 
striking  it  out  altogether.  Have  not  the  people  of  New  York 
lately  amended  their  constitution,  so  as  to  require,  in  certain  leg- 
islative action,  votes  of  two  thirds  ?  and  is  not  this  same  restiio 
tion  in  daily  use  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  itself, 
in  the  case  of  suspension  of  the  rules?  This  constitutional 
power,  therefore,  is  no  greater  a  restraint  than  this  body  imposes 
on  itself.  But  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  look  for  such  an  amend- 
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ment ;  who  expecis  to  live  to  see  its  day  ?  And  to  give  up  all 
practical  efforts,  and  to  go  on  with  a  general  idea  that  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  amended  before  any  thing  ean  be  done,  was,  I 
will  not  say  trifling,  but  treating  the  great  necessities  of  the 
people  as  of  quite  too  little  importance.  This  Congress  accom- 
plished, in  this  regard,  nothing  for  the  people.  The  exchequer 
plan  which  w^as  submitted  to  it  will  accomplish  some  of  the  ob- 
jects  of  the  people,  and  especially  the  Whig  people.  1  am  cxju- 
fident  of  it;  I  know  it  When  a  mechanic  makes  a  tool,  an 
axe,  a  saw,  or  a  plane,  and  knows  that  the  temper  i»  good  and 
the  parts  are  well  proportioned,  he  knows  that  it  will  answer  its 
purpose.     And  I  know  that  this  plan  will  answer  its  purpose. 

There  are  other  objects  which  ought  not  to  be  n^kcted, 
among  which  ia  one  of  such  importance  that  I  will  not  now 
pa»»  it  by;  I  mean,  the  mortifying  ytate  of  the  public  credit 
of  this  country  at  this  time.  I  cannot  help  tbinking,  that  if 
the  statesmen  of  a  former  age  were  among  us,  if  WashingtottrJ 
were  here,  if  John  Adamf5,  and  Hamilton,  and  Madison  wem 
here,  they  would  be  deeply  concerned  and  soberly  thoughtful 
about  tlie  present  state  of  the  public  credit  of  the  country*  Id 
the  position  I  till,  it  becomes  my  doty  to  read,  generally  with 
pleasure,  but  sometimes  T;\ath  pain,  communications  from  our 
public  agents  abroad.  It  is  distres8i ng  to  hear  them  speak  of 
Uieir  distress  at  what  they  see  and  hear  of  the  scorn  and  con- 
tumely with  which  the  Americau  character  and  American  credit 
are  treated  abroad.  Why,  at  this  very  time,  we  have  a  loan  in 
the  market,  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  money  an<^  crediti 
ought  to  command  in  Europe  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
cent  Can  we  sell  a  dollar  of  it?  And  how  ia  it  with  the 
credit  of  our  own  Commonwealth  ?  Doet^  it  not  find  itseU 
affected  in  its  cretUt  by  the  general  state  of  the  credit  of 
country?  Is  there  nobody  ready  to  make  a  movement  in  thi« 
matter?  Is  there  not  a  man  in  our  councils  large  enough,  com- 
prehensive enough  in  his  \dew^s,  to  undertake  at  least  to  preserU 
this  case  before  the  American  people,  and  thus  do  something  to 
restore  the  public  character  for  morals  and  honesty? 

There  are  in  the  country  some  men  who  are  indiscreet  eoough 
to  talk  of  repiidialiony — to  advise  their  fellow-citizens  to  rep9^ 
dUiie  public  debt  Dyes  repudiation  pay  a  debt?  Does  it  dia^ 
charge  the  debtor  ?     Can  it  so  modify  a  debt  that  it  shall  not  be 
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always  binding,  in  law  as  well  as  in  morals  ?  No,  Gentlemen ; 
repudiation  does  nothing  but  add  a  sort  of  disrepute  to  acknowl- 
edged inabiiity.  It  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  to 
rouse  f!ie  public  feeling  on  the  subject;  to  maintain  and  assert 
the  universal  principles  of  law  and  justice,  and  the  bnportance 
of  preserving  public  faith  and  credit  People  Siiy  that  the  intel- 
ligent capitalists  of  Europe  ought  to  distinguish  between  the 
United  States  govemnient  and  the  State  governments.  So  they 
ought;  but,  Grentlemen,  what  docs  all  this  amouut  to?  Does 
not  the  general  governmc at  comprise  the  same  people  who  make 
up  the  State  governments?  May  not  these  Europeans  ask  us 
how  long  it  may  be  before  the  national  councils  will  repudiate 
public  obligations  1 

The  doctrine  of  repudiation  has  inflicted  upon  us  a  stain 
which  we  ought  to  feel  worse  than  a  wound ;  and  the  time  has 
come  when  every  man  ought  to  address  himself  soberly  and 
seriously  to  the  correction  of  this  great  existing  evil.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  say  what  the  Constitution  allows  Congress  to  •  do 
in  the  premiseSt  I  will  only  say,  that  if  that  great  fund  of 
the  public  domain  properly  and  in  equity  belongs^  as  is  main- 
tained,  to  the  States  themselves,  there  are  some  means,  by  reg- 
ular and  constitutional  laws,  to  enable  and  induce  the  States  to 
fiave  their  own  credit  and  the  credit  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  detained  you  much  too  long*  I  have 
wished  to  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  remain  certain  impor- 
tant objects  to  engage  our  public  and  private  attention,  in  the 
national  affairs  of  the  country.  These  are,  the  settlement  of  the 
remaining  questions  between  ourselves  and  England ;  the  great 
questions  relating  to  the  reciprocity  principle;  those  relating  to 
colonial  trade  ;  the  most  absorbing  questions  of  the  currency, 
and  those  relating  to  the  great  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the 
national  character  and  the  public  faith  ;  these  are  aU  objects  to 
which  I  am  willing  to  devote  myself,  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate life,  I  do  not  expect  that  much  of  public  service  remains 
to  be  done  by  me ;  but  I  am  ready,  for  the  promotion  of  the&o 
objects,  to  act  with  sober  men  of  any  party,  and  of  all  parties. 
I  am  ready  to  act  with  men  who  are  free  from  that  great  dan- 
ger that  surrounds  all  men  of  all  parties,  —  the  danger  that  pa- 
triotism itself,  warmed  and  heated  in  party  contests,  will  run  into 
partisanship.     I  believe  that,  among  the  sober  men  of  this  coun* 
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try,  there  is  a  growing  desire  for  more  moderation  of  party  feel- 
ing, more  predominance  of  purely  public  considerations,  more 
honest  and  general  imion  of  well-meaning  men  of  all  sides  to 
uphold  the  institutions  of  the  country  and  carry  them  forward. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  in  public  Uife  or  in  a  private 
station,  I  am  willing  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to  me,  and  to 
give  them,  with  hearty  good-will  and  zealous  effort,  all  that  may 
remain  to  me  of  strength  and  life. 
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Pending  the  negotiation  of  ihe  treaty  of  Washington,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  18^42,  Mr.  Wehster  was  made  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence at  Paris  of  a  copy  of  D"* AnvUle's  map  of  America  on  a  small  scale, 
on  which  the  boundary  between  the  British  Provinces  and  the  United 
States  was  indicated  by  a  red  line,  in  a  manner  favorable  to  the  British 
claim.  This  map  (which  was  soon  extensively  known  as  the  red-line 
map)  had  been  discovered  by  President  Sparks  in  the  foreign  office  at 
Paris.  He  also  found  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Count  de  Vcr- 
gemies,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  boundary  had  been  delineated 
by  Dr.  Franklin  upon  some  map,  at  the  request  of  the  Count,  and  for  his 
information.  There  was  no  proof,  however,  that  this  letter  referred  to 
the  map  discovered  by  Mr.  Sparks. 

After  the  negotiation  of  tlie  treaty,  and  the  publication  of  the  debates 
in  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  its  ratification,  much  importance  was 
attached  by  the  opposition  press  in  England  to  this  map,  as  proving  in- 
contestably  the  soundness  of  the  British  claims  relative  to  boundary. 
It  was  also  absurdly  made  a  matter  of  reproach  against  Mr.  Webster, 
that  he  had  not,  as  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  tlie  existence  of 
this  map,  communicated  it  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

So  conclusive  was  this  piece  of  evidence  deemed  In  England  in  favor 
of  the  British  claim,  and  so  much  importance  was  attached  to  it  m  the 
debates  in  Parliament,  tlmt  it  became  necessary  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by 
way  of  offset,  to  refer  to  another  map  not  before  pubhcly  known  to  ex- 
ist; namely,  tlie  copy  of  Mitchell ''s  map  which  had  been  used  by  Mr. 
Oswald,  the  British  commissioner  for  negotiating  the  pmvisioual  treaty, 
and  by  him  sent  home  to  his  government.  This  map  had  been  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  George  the  Third,  and  with  that  library  was  sent 
to  the  British  Museum.  On  tins  map  the  line  as  claimed  by  the  United 
States  is  boldly  and  distinctly  tmced  throughout  it.s  whole  extent,  and  the 
words  *^  Boundary  as  described  by  Mr.  Oswald  '^  written  in  four  places 

£t  plainness.     It  was  asserted  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House 
that  these  words  are  in  the  handwriting  of  George  the  lliird. 
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The  writer  of  this  note  was  ossured  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  that  he  had 
no  kijowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  map  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  He  was  also  assured  by  Lord  Ash  burton,  that  he 
was  equally  ignorant  of  it  till  after  his  return  from  America.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  accidentally  discovered  in  the  British  Museum,  and, 
under  Lord  Melb<>ume''s  administration,  to  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  with  other  documents  and  materials  relative 
to  the  boundan%  altliough  no  allusion  to  this  map  is  made  in  his  report* 
Ha  was  directed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  hand  over  to  Lord  Ashburton  all 
the  documents  and  maps  in  his  possession,  but  this,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  them  all,  was  not  among  those  transferred  by  him. 

At  about  the  same  time,  a  copy  of  MitcheU'^s  map  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Jay,  one  of  tlie  American  commissioners  for  negotiat- 
ing the  treaty  of  1783.  It  contains  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  to 
the  source  of  the  St,  John's,  which  is  described  upon  the  map  as  '*  Mr, 
Oswald's  line/'  It  no  doubt  represents  tlie  boundary  line  as  offered  by 
Mr.  Oswald  on  the  8tli  of  October,  1782,  but  not  agreed  to  by  tlie  Brit- 
ish govemmentt 

On  tlie  discovery  of  Mr.  Jay's  map,  a  meeting  of  tlie  New  York 
Historical  Society  was  held,  at  which  a  very  learned  memoir  on  the 
Northeastern  Boimdary  was  read  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Gallatin,  who 
hftd  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  preparing  the  American 
statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  arbiter^ 
and  whose  knowledge  of  tJie  subject  was  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by 
that  of  any  other  person. 

At  the  time  tills  meeting  was  held,  the  knowledge  of  Oswald's  map 
had  not  reached  Aincricn.  The  simultaneous  discovery  of  these  two 
maps  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  most  important  in  their 
bearing  on  tlie  controversy  of  all  die  maps  produced  in  the  discussion, — 
one  of  them  in  fact  (Oswald's)  decisi\^  as  to  tlie  point  at  issue,  —  a  dis- 
covery not  made  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treat)"  of  1842,  —  is 
amung  tlie  most  singular  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  protracted  nego- 
tiations which  resulted  in  that  treaty.  Taken  together,  and  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  official  correspondence,  they  leave  no  doubt  thnt  Mr.  Jay's 
^map  exhibits  the  proposed  line  of  the  8th  of  October,  1782,  and  that 
Oiiwahr.s  map  exhibits  the  line  of  the  trr  aty  of  1783,  and  which  is  Cliat 
always  contended  for  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Webster,  happening  to  be  in  New  York,  was  present  by  inWtatioQ 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Sr>ciety  above  ailudi^l  to,  and  after  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  memoir,  having  been  cJilkd  upon  by  its  Vice- 
Praaident,  Mr.  W.  Beach  Lawrence,  made  the  following  speech. 
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Mr.  President: — I  have  had  very  great  gratification  iJi  lis- 
tening to  your  dissertation  on  the  topics  connected  with  the 
newly  found  map  of  the  late  Mr.  Jay,  I  came  here  to  be  in- 
stTUcted,  and  I  have  been  instrncted,  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
ifesulta  of  your  information,  and  consideration  of  that  sub- 
ject I  came,  however,  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  be- 
ing called  on  to  say  any  thing  upon  that  or  any  other  topic  con* 
nected  with  the  treaty,  in  the  negotiation  of  w^hich  it  was  my 
fortune  to  bear  a  part  I  am  free  to  say,  Sir,  that  the  map 
which  hangs  over  your  head  does  appear  to  be  proved,  beyond 
any  other  documents  now  producible,  to  have  been  before  the 
commissioners  in  Paris  in  1782.t  That  fact,  and  the  lines  and 
marks  which  the  map  bears,  lead  to  inferences  of  some  impor* 
tance.  U  they  be  not  soch  inferences  as  remove  all  doubts  from 
these  contested  topics,  they  may  yet  have  no  inconsiderable  ten- 
dency towards  rebutting  or  controlling  other  inferences  of  an 
opposite  character,  drawn,  or  attempted  to  be  drawn,  from  sim- 
ilar sources. 

Before  making  any  particular  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the 
several  maps,  I  will  advert  to  two  or  three  general  ideas,  which  it 
is  always  necessary  to  carry  along  with  us  in  any  process  of  rea- 
soning upon  this  subject.  Let  us  remember,  then,  in  the  first 
place^  that  the  treaty  of  1783  granted  nothing  to  the  United 
States,  —  nothing.  It  granted  no  pol ideal  rights.  It  granted  not 
one  inch  of  territory.     The  political  rights  of  the  United  States 

•  Remarks  made  at  a  Meeting  of  Ibe  New  York  IlistoriciLl  Society,  on  the 
151U  of  Apnf,  1843. 

t  It  niiist  be  parlicularly  bomo  in  mind,  in  reading  this  speecli,  that  intelli- 
gence of  the  discovery  of  Oewald^s  map,  aud  of  the  line  marked  upon  it,  had 
not  yet  reached  Amenca, 
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had  been  asserted  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776, 
and  stood,  and  stand,  and  always  will  stand,  upon  that  Declara- 
tion, The  teiritorifd  limits  of  the  several  States  stood  upon  their 
respective  ancient  charters  and  grants  from  the  British  crown, 
going  back  to  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  The  treaty  of  peace 
of  1783  acknowledged,  it  did  not  grant,  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  It  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  they  then  existed,  with  the  territories  that  belonged 
to  tbeni,  respectively,  as  colonies.  That  which  has  since  be- 
come,  or  afterwards  became,  the  subject  of  dispute,  was  territory 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Massachu- 
setts on  the  other*  T!ie  question  was  the  definition  of  the  boun- 
dary betw^een  the  English  Provinces  of  Canada  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia or  New  Brunswick,  and  Massachusetts.  But  as,  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
England  had  put  herself  in  a  condition  to  treat  diplomatically 
with  tlie  wliolc  Union,  this  matter  of  dic^puted  boundary  between 
England  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts  thenceforward  became 
a  question  of  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land ;  because  the  treaty -making  power  necessarily  devolved 
upon  the  wlmle  Union,  as  well  according  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, as,  afterwards,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Well,  then,  the  question  was,  What  is,  or  what 
w^as,  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
British  Province  of  Nova  Scotia?  Nova  Scotia  did  not  join  in 
the  war  of  independence,  and  did  not  separate  from  the  mother 
country;  Massachusetts  did,  and  the  question  therefore  arose, 
What  was  the  boundary  between  them  ? 

Now,  in  order  to  a  general  understanding  of  that,  we  must  go 
a  little  back  in  the  history  of  political  occurrences  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  war  of  1756  brought  on  a  general  conflict  in  Amer- 
ica between  England  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Spain  on 
the  other.  From  that  period  tiU  the  peace  of  1763,  which  termi- 
nated the  war,  Spain  possessed  Florida,  and  Canada  belonged 
to  the  French.  By  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  Canada  on  the 
north,  and  Florida  on  the  south,  were  ceded  by  France  and 
Spain,  respectively,  to  Great  Britain.  Other  conquests  were 
made  by  British  power  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  British 
ministry,  in  October  of  that  year,  by  the  celebrated  proclamation 
of  the  7th  of  tliat  month,  defined  the  boundaries  of  these  re- 
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spective  Coloniee  thus  obtained  from  France  and  Spain ;  and 
so  far  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  it  may  be  enough  to 
say,  that  the  BritiBh  government,  in  issuing  the  proclamation  of 
1763,  defining,  descjribing,  and  settling  the  boundaries  of  the 
newly  acquired  Province  of  Canada  or  Quebec,  asserted  as  the 
boundary  of  Canada  a  line  against  which  Massachusetts  had 
contended  with  France  during  the  preceding  thirty  or  forty 
years.  That  is  to  say,  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  had  in- 
sisted  that  her  territory  ran  to  the  north  bank  of  the  St,  Law- 
rence. She  claimed  not  to  the  highlands,  but  over  them  down 
to  the  river.  England  had  never  discountenanced  this  claim  of 
her  colony  as  against  France.  England,  then  becoming  owner 
of  Canada  by  conquest  and  subsequent  cession,  described  its 
boundaries  as  she  desired  to  fDC  them,  by  the  celebrated  line  of 
"  highlands.''  According  to  the  proclamationj  the  line  from  Lake 
Nepissing  (at  the  northwest)  was  to  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  thence 
to  proceed  along  the  liighlanda  which  divide  the  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fail 
into  the  sea- 
Massachusetts  complained  of  the  proclamation  of  1763  as 
taking  into  Canada  what  she  had  insisted  on  as  matter  of  her 
own  right,  Mr.  Borland,  the  Massachusetts  agent,  presented  it 
strongly  to  the  British  ^ministry,  as  an  invasion  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  that  Colony.  It  happened,  however,  that  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Maine,  near  the  Kennebec,  there  was  a  tract  of  country 
to  which  it  was  alleged  the  crown  of  England  had  rightful 
claim.  There  jgrew  up,  therefore,  a  tacit  consent,  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1763,  between  the  crown  of  England  and  Massachu- 
setts, that,  if  the  former  would  forbear  to  assert  any  right  to 
this  territory,  included  within  the  general  limits  of  the  Province 
of  Maine,  Massachusetts  would  not  press  the  matter  respecting 
the  boundary  between  that  Pro\'ince  and  Canada.  Well,  under 
these  circiunstances,  when  the  peace  of  1783  was  made,  the 
question  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the  boundary  between 
Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia*  The  country  was  a  wilder- 
ness, and  the  line  was  not  easily  defined.  Many  liistorical  doc- 
uments, the  proclamation  of  1763,  and  many  prior  and  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  governments,  were  resorted  to.  Now 
I  suppose  that  the  object  of  the  commissioners  of  1783  was  to 
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ascertain  what  was  the  existing  line,  and  not  to  mn  any  new 
line,  as  England,  being  possessor  of  Canada  by  conquest  from 
France,  claimed  under  the  French,  and,  acccording  to  general 
principies,  would  be  bound  by  what  had  been  the  claims  of  hei 
grantor.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  whilst  the  French  owned  Can- 
ada, down  to  the  very  day  of  its  cession  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
peace  of  1763,  the  French  maps,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  hardly 
an  exception,  if  any,  represent  the  divisional  line  between  Mas- 
gaehusetts  and  Nova  Scotia  exactly  according  to  the  line  eon- 
tended  for  by  us.  The  French  maps  which  gave  another  repre- 
sentation were  the  production  of  a  subsequent  epoch.  It  was 
fair,  therefore,  to  say  to  England,  "  You  must  claim  under  your 
grantors,  and  according  to  their  claim/' 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1783  undoubtedly  meant  to 
ascertain  what  the  line  was  as  it  then  existed,  and  so  to  describe 
it»  In  regard  to  the  map  now  presented,  supposing  the  fact  to  be 
as  I  take  it  to  be,  that  it  was  before  the  commissioners,  because 
it  has  Mr,  Jay's  memorandum  upon  it,  and  connecting  it  with 
the  proposition  of  the  British  minister  of  the  8th  of  October,  1782, 
Severn!  things  seem  very  fairly  to  be  deducible  ;  and  an  important 
one  is,  tiiat  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  sources 
of  the  River  St.  John  are  identical  according  to  this  map  and 
according  to  Mr  Oswald's  proposition.  How  comes  it,  then,  the 
northwestern  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  sources  of  the  St 
Jolm  being  identical  in  the  minds  of  men  of  that  day,  that  tliat 
idea  has  not  been  followed  up  ?  And  this  leads  to  one  of  the 
questions  about  which  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  one  can 
lay  down  beforehand  any  poi?itive  riilp,  or  decide  fairly,  without 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  The  com- 
missioners proceeded  upon  a  con%iction  of  the  acciu*acy  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  geographical  delineation  upon  the  paper  on  their 
table,  Siionld  it  afterwards  turn  out,  either  that  that  delinea- 
tion was  in  some  small  degree  incorrect,  or  that  it  was  materi* 
ally  ineoiTcct,  or  that  it  was  altogether  incorrect,  what  is  the  rule 
for  such  a  case,  or  how  iar  are  mutual  and  common  mistakes  of 
this  kind  to  be  corrected?  '  On  the  face  of  Mitcheirs  map,  (and 
a  copy  of  that  map  was  before  the  commissioners,  as  all  admit,) 
the  Madawaska  is  laid  down  as  a  north  and  south  line,  or  a 
river  running  from  the  north  to  the  south.  Mr.  Oswald  accord- 
ingly says,  **  beginning  at  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia," 
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and  then  tracing  the  boundary  to  the  Mississippi,  down  that 
river  to  latitude  thirty-one  north,  and  so  to  the  sea,  and  along 
the  sea ;  and  then  says,  the  eastern  boundary  shall  be  the  River 
St.  John,  from  its  source  to  its  month.  He  goes,  therefore,  on 
the  idea,  evidently,  that  the  source  of  the  St.  John  is  at  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia;  or  else  he  leaves  a  hiatus  in 
his  description.  The  fact,  as  stated  by  you,  Sir,  is,  that  this  de- 
hncation  of  the  Madawaska  was  erroneous.  It  is  not  a  north 
and  south  riven  Errors  in  the  calculation  of  the  longitude  had 
led  to  giving  it  a  north  and  south  direction  on  the  map,  whereas 
it  should  have  had  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction  ;  and  this 
error  carries  it,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  fact,  from  forty  to  fifty 
miles  farther  to  the  west  Now,  of  the  various  questions  whicli 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  arise  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  one 
would  be,  whether,  in  a  case  of  mutual  mistake  of  that  kind, 
founded  on  a  mutual  misapprehension,  tills  error  was  to  be  cor- 
rected, or  whether  the  parties  were  to  be  bound  by  it,  let  the  true 
course  of  that  river  be  what  it  might.  These  questions  arc  no 
longer  of  great  importance  to  us,  since  the  whole  matter  has 
been  settled ;  but  they  may  have  their  influence,  and  are  worthy 
of  consideration  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

Tiie  conflict  of  these  maps  h  undoubtedly  a  pretty  remark- 
able circumstance.  The  great  mass  of  contemporaneous  maps 
are  favorable  to  the  claitns  of  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
marks  read  by  the  President  of  the  Society  are  most  cogent  to 
evince  this.  The  treaty  negotiated  in  Paris  by  Mr.  Oswald,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government,  met  with  great  opposition 
in  Parliament  It  was  opposed  on  the  very  ground  that  it 
made  a  line  of  boundary  "exceedingly  inconvenient  to  Great 
Brit.iin  " ;  or,  as  a  leading  member  of  Parliament  said,  that  it 
made  the  United  States  masters  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick ;  and  maps  were  published  exhibiting  this  line  exact- 
ly as  claimed  by  the  United  States.  These  maps  accompanied 
the  Parliamentary  papers  and  debates.  Now,  it  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, it  would  be  deemed  almost  incredible,  that,  if  these  maps, 
thus  making  out  a  case  on  which  so  much  stress  had  been  kiid 
against  tlie  British  ministry  and  their  negotiation,  had  been  er- 
roneous, nobody  in  the  Foreign  Otfice,  nor  the  minister,  nor  Mr, 
Oswald  himself,  should  have  one  word  to  suggest  against  the 
accuracy  of  these  maps.  They  defended  the  treaty  and  boun- 
13' 
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dary  as  presented  on  the  maps,  not  going  on  the  ground  at  all 
that  those  maps  exhibited  any  erroneous  presentation.  Never* 
theless,  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  notoriety,  that,  from  the  time 
of  the  conckision  of  that  treaty  till  our  day,  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  bring  the  two  governments  to  any  agreement  on  the 
matter.  That  on  the  words  of  the  treaty,  on  the  fair  and  neces- 
sary import  of  the  words  of  the  treaty,  the  case  is,  and  has  al- 
ways been,  with  the  United  States,  I  very  much  doubt  if  any 
intelligent  Englishman  at  tliis  day  would  be  found  ready  to 
deny.  The  argument  has  been,  not  that  it  is  possible  to  show 
the  line  anywhere  else,  not  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  this  side  of  all  the  waters  that 
run  into  the  St  John,  —  I  suppose  no  man  of  sense  and  com- 
mon candor  would  undertake  to  maintain  seriously  such  a  prop- 
osition as  that,  —  but  the  argument  always  has  been  that  which 
was  successfully  pressed  upon  the  king  of  Holland,  that  there  is 
a  difRculty  in  ascertaining  the  meanuig  of  these  words,  when  we 
look  to  localities,  the  highlands,  tlie  streams,  and  face  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  that  dilBculty  led  his  Majesty,  as  difficulties  of  a  similar 
character  in  other  cases  lead  referees  and  arbitrators,  into  the  no- 
tion of  "  splitting  the  dilTerence,''  or  compromising  the  claim, 
and  ikawing  a  line  between  that  claimed  by  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  claimed  by  the  British  government,  on  the  other. 
The  English  government,  therefore,  has  always  proceeded  less 
upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty  themselves,  than  on  those  external 
considerations,  and  especially  upon  that  of  the  great  inconvea* 
ience  of  such  a  line  of  demarcation  ;  and  lias  founded  upon  that, 
as  its  natural  result,  another  inference,  the  great  improbability  that 
England  would  liave  agreed  to  a  line,  unnecessarily,  which  sep* 
arated  her  own  provinces  from  one  another,  and  made  the  cum* 
munication  between  them  de|)endent  on  the  will  and  plcasiur 
of  a  foreign  power,  Tlie  treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  nego- 
tiations w^hich  preceded  it,  were  entered  into  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  settlement* 

Wlien  the  present  administralion  came  into  power,  it  deter- 
mined, that,  as  an  arbitration  conducted  with  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, ability,  and  learning,  on  the  part  of  the  Uniied  States, 
had  failed,  and,  as  the  matter  was  likely  at  all  events  to  ter- 
minate in  compromise  at  last,  it  might  be  quite  as  \vise  for  the 
parties  to  attempt  to  compromise  it  themselves,  on  such  con- 
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siderations  as  they  might  see  fit  to  adopt.  Rather  wiser  this, 
indeed,  you  must  surely  admit,  than  to  refer  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  third  power.  It  was  upon  that  principle  and  in  that 
spirit  that  the  negotiations  of  1842  were  entered  into.  It  was 
altogether  in  that  amicable  and  rational  spirit  in  which  one 
neighbor  says  to  another,  according  to  the  Scripture,  **  Let  us 
agree  with  our  adversary  while  we  are  in  the  way  with  him." 
Or  as  one  might  suppose  tvvo  landed  proprietors  would  have  done^ 
whose  contiguous  estates  had  projecting  corners,  and  irregular 
lines,  producing  inconvenience  in  the  management  of  planta- 
tions and  farms.  These  thing?,  in  private  life,  are  adjusted,  not 
on  the  principle  that  one  shall  get  all  he  can  and  grant  nothing, 
or  jrield  every  thing  and  get  nothing,  but  on  the  principle  that 
the  arrangement  shall  be  for  the  mutual  convenience  and  advan- 
tage of  both  parties,  if  the  terms  can  be  made  fair,  and  equal, 
and  honorable  to  both. 

I  believe,  or  at  least  I  trust  with  great  humility,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  country  will  ultimately  be,  that  tlie  arrangement  in 
this  case  was  not  an  objectionable  one.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
wiUiiig  to  maintain  everywhere,  that  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Maine  are  better  off  tliis  day  than  if  Lord  Asbburton 
had  not  signed  the  treaty,  but  had  signed,  in  behalf  of  his  gov- 
ernment, a  relinquishment  of  the  claim  of  England  to  every 
square  foot  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  gone  home.  These 
States  get  more  by  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
and  by  the  other  benefits  obtained  through  the  treaty,  than 
all  the  territory  north  of  the  8t.  John  is  worth,  according  to 
any  estimate  any  one  has  yet  been  pleased  to  make  of  it  And 
as  to  the  United  States,  if  we  can  trust  the  highest  military 
judgment  in  the  country,  if  we  can  trust  the  geneml  sense  of 
intelligent  persons  acquainted  with  the  subject,  if  we  can  trust 
our  own  common  sense  on  looking  to  the  map,  an  object  of 
great  importance  has  been  attained  for  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  settlement  of  the  question  rel- 
ative to  the  fort^'-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  from  Vermont  to 
the  St  LawTence  across  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain*  At  the 
same  time  that  these  are  gains  or  advantages,  it  does  not  follow* 
because  this  whole  anrangement  is  highly  advantageous  to  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  useful  to  the  States   of   New 
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York,  Vermont^  and  New  Hampshire,  that  therefore  it  rauit 
be  disadvantageous  or  dishonorable  to  the  other  party  to  the 
treatj%  By  no  means.  It  is  a  narrow  and  selfish,  a  crafty  and 
mean  spirit^  which  supposes  that  in  things  of  this  sort  there 
ean  be  notliing  gained  on  one  side  without  a  corresponding  loss 
on  the  other.  Such  arrangements  may  be,  and  always  should 
be,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties.  England  has  no 
reason  to  complain.  She  has  obtained  all  she  wanted,  a  rea- 
sonable boundary  and  a  fair  commimication,  a  "convenient'' 
communication  and  line  of  intercourse  between  her  own  prov- 
inces. Who  is  therefore  to  complain  ?  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  their  agents,  have  adopted 
the  treaty.  It  has  been  ratified  by  the  English  government. 
And  though  in  party  times,  and  in  contests  of  men,  some  little 
dust  may  be  tlirown  into  the  air,  and  some  little  excitement  of 
the  political  elements  may  be  produced  occasionally,  yet,  so  far 
as  we  know,  no  considerable  discontent  exists  on  the  subject 
How  far  the  United  Stales  consider  themselves  benefited  by  it, 
let  the  votes  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  decide.  A  greater 
majority,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  was  never  given,  in  either 
house,  in  favor  of  any  treaty,  from  the  foundation  of  the  gov* 
crnment  to  the  present  lime. 

With  respect,  Sir,  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh^ 
and  the  tone  of  sundry  articles  in  the  London  press,  concern- 
ing the  Paris  map,  I  hope  nobody  supposes,  so  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  conceraed,  that  these  things 
are  exciting  any  sensation  at  Washington.  Mr.  Featherston- 
liaugh  docs  not  alann  us  for  our  reputation.  Assuming  that 
there  must  either  be  a  second  arbitration  or  a  settlement  by 
com  promise,  findijig  that  no  arbitmtion  which  did  not  end  in 
a  compromise  would  be  successful  in  settling  the  dispute,  the 
government  thong!it  it  it.-;  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  two 
States  immediately  concerned  to  the  subject,  —  to  ask  them 
to  take  part  in  negotiations  about  to  be  entered  into,  with  an 
fissurance  that  no  line  of  boundary  should  be  agreed  to  without 
Ihcir  consent,  and  without  their  consent,  also,  to  all  the  condi- 
tions and  stipulations  of  the  treaty  respecting  the  bound arj% 
To  this  the  two  States  agreed,  with  the  limitation  upon  the  con- 
sent uf  their  agent.*^,  that,  with  regard  to  both  States,  it  should 
be  imanimous.     Li  this  state  of  things,  undoubtedly  it  was  the 
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duty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  lay  before  these 
States  thus  admitted  into  the  negotiations  all  the  information 
in  it^  power.  Every  office  in  Washington  wa^s  ransacked,  every 
book  of  authority  consulted,  the  whole  history  of  all  the  nego- 
tiations, from  the  treaty  of  Paris  downward,  was  produced,  and 
among  the  rest  this  discovery  in  Paris,  to  go  for  what  it  was 
worth.  If  these  afforded  any  evidences  to  their  minds  to  pro* 
doce  a  conviction  that  it  might  be  used  to  obsciu-e  their  rights, 
to  lead  an  arbitration  into  an  erroneous,  unjust  compromise, 
that  was  all  for  their  considcmtion.  The  map  was  submitted 
as  evidence,  together  with  all  tlie  other  proofs  and  documents 
in  the  case,  without  the  slightest  reservation  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  I  must  confess  that  I  did 
not  think  it  a  very  urgent  duty  on  my  part  to  go  to  Lord  Ash- 
biui:on  and  tiil  him  that  I  had  found  a  bit  of  doubtful  evidence 
in  Paris,  out  of  which  he  might  perhaps  make  something  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  claims,  and  from  which  he  could  set  up  higher 
claims  for  himself,  or  throw  further  imccrtainty  over  the  whole 
matter. 

I  will  detain  you,  Sir,  by  no  remarks  on  any  other  part  of  the 
subject.  Indeed,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  called  upon  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  in  regard  to  which  my  own  situation  is  a 
delicate  one.  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  general  judgment 
of  the  country  shall  be,  in  the  first  place,  that  nothing  disrepu- 
table to  the  Union,  nothing  prejudicial  to  its  interests  in  regard 
to  the  line  of  boundary,  has  been  done  in  the  treaty ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  and  above  all  things,  that  a  fair,  honorable,  manly 
disposition  has  been  manifested  by  the  government  in  sctthng 
the  queslion,  and  putting  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  has 
disturbed  the  relations  of  the  country  for  fifty  years,  not  always 
without  some  danger  of  breaking  the  public  peace,  often  with 
the  effect  of  disturbing  commercial  intercourse,  spreading  dis- 
trust between  those  havmg  daily  dealings  with  one  another,  and 
always  tendii^  to  excite  alarm,  jealousy,  and  suspicion. 


CONVENTION    AT   ANDOVER. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE, 


The  annual  election  in  the  autumn  of  1843  was  conducted  with 
great  spirit  in  Massachusetts.  litirgc  conventions  came  together  in  sev- 
eral of  tbe  counties  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  Among  them,  tlmt  which 
met  at  Andover  on  the  9lh  of  November,  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  towns  in  Essex  County,  and  attended  by  many  persons  from 
the  neighboring  parts  of  tlie  State,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ani- 
mated. The  presence  of  Mr,  Webster  had  been  requested  by  special 
invitation  from  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Andover,  immediately 
charged  with  the  arrangements  for  (he  day.  He  was  accompanied  by 
a  large  number  of  personal  imd  political  friends  from  Boston.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  a  sequestered  dell  of  a  circular  form,  partly  sur- 
rounded and  sheltered  by  tlio  native  forest,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  village,  whore  a  platform  had  been  erected  in  front  of  the  am* 
phitheatrical  slope,  which  furnished  accommodation  to  a  very  large 
audience. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  of 
Salem,  on  whose  motion  William  Stevens,  Esq,,  of  Andover,  was 
ebosen  to  preside  over  the  Convention*  After  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks from  tJie  chair  introducing  the  business  of  the  day,  Mr.  Phillips 
addressed  the  Convention  at  considerable  length  and  with  great  ability, 
and  concluded  by  moving  a  series  of  resolutions,  setting  forth  with  much 
power  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party  and  the  objects  to  be  effected  at 
the  coming  election.  The  concluding  resolution  was  in  the  foUowmg 
terms:  — 

*'  Resolved y  That  while  regarding  ourselves  as  especially  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  the  Constitution,  we  welcome  on  this  occasion  the  much- 
desired  presence  of  the  great  Defender ;  that  we  submit  to  his  hands 
the  responsible  task  of  repelling  all  open  or  insidious  attacks  upon  this 
palladium  of  our  rights ;  and  tliat  we  shall  rejoice  once  more  to  hear 
from  his  lips  the  counsels  of  wisdom  and  the  exhortations  of  patriotism," 

After  the  enthusiastic  cheering  had  subsided  with  which  tliis  resolu- 
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don  had  b^en  received,  Mr.  Webster  was  introduced  to  tlie  meeting 
and  delivered  the  following  speech-  The  Rev,  Professor  Stuart,  of  the 
Tlieological  Seminary  at  Andover,  having  taken  an  active  part  in  all 
the  arrangements  of  tlie  day,  llie  pamphlet  edition  of  llie  Speech  was 
dedicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Webster  in  tlie  following  letter,* 

"  Boston,  November  13,  1843. 

"  My  dear  Sib, — At  the  suggestion  of  friends,  I  have  looked  over  the 
printed  reports  of  my  remarks  at  Andover,  for  tlie  purpose  of  publica- 
tion, in  a  pamphlet,  with  some  of  the  papers  and  extracts  which  1  read, 
or  to  which  I  referred,  put  into  an  Appendix. 

"  I  doubt,  my  dear  Sir,  whedier,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  I  should  have  gone  to  Andover  to  address  a  large 
collection  of  people,  if  a  disposition  to  comply  wilh  your  own  personal 
wishes,  so  kindly  expressed,  had  not  formed  a  large  part  of  the  induce* 
raent 

"  Will  you  allow  me  now,  as  a  manifestation  of  my  esteem  and  regard, 
to  present  the  pamphlet  in  tliis  public  manner  to  you  ;  and  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  opportunity  for  expressing  tlie  gratification  which  I  feel  in 
knowing,  not  only  your  intelligent  and  warm  regard  for  the  maintenance 
of  tlie  institutions  of  the  country,  but  also,  that  amidst  the  duties  of 
your  chair,  and  the  labor  which  you  arc  known  to  bestow  on  the  deeper 
studies  belonging  to  your  profession,  you  still  find  time  to  acquaint  your- 
self extensively  i^-ith  its  great  and  leading  interests. 

"Daniel  Websteh. 

"To  Rev.  Professoe  Moses  Stuaet,  Andover.'' 


•  The  topics  of  this  speech,  and  Mr.  Webster's  political  coareo  genemlly* 
were  made  llie  sybject  of  two  very  able  Iciiers  wriuun  by  Professor  Siaait 
and  published  about  iliis  time  in  a  pamphlet  form» 
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It  is  not  without  considerable  relactance,  felJow-citizens,  that 
I  present  myself  before  this  meeting  to-day.  It  had  been  my 
purpose  to  abstain,  for  the  time  to  come,  from  all  public  ad- 
tircsses  before  such  vast  assemblages.  The  invitation,  however, 
came  from  sources  which  I  so  much  respect,  and  appeared  to 
urge  my  attendance  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  it  was  not  in 
my  yielding  nature  to  \Aitbhold  my  consent  And  that  consent 
I  cannot  regret,  when  I  look  around  me  and  before  me,  and  see 
such  a  collection  from  Andover,  from  all  parts  of  this  county, 
and  from  the  adjacent  counties. 

Gentlemen,  I  concur  most  zealously  in  the  hope  of  the  elec- 
tion of  George  N*  Briggs  and  John  Reed  to  the  oflFices  of  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  and  am 
ready  to  perform  any  duty  towards  the  accomjilishment  of  what 
we  all  desire.  I  do  not  propose,  on  this  occasion,  any  extended 
discussion  of  State  politics ;  but  I  may  say,  generally,  that  1 
wish  to  sec  Massachusetts  restored  to  what  she  has  been,  and 
characteristically  is.  In  the  proceedings  of  last  year,  I  have 
seen  much  that  does  not  belong  io  Massachusetts;  much 
that  has  no  flavor,  no  relish,  of  the  Old  Bay  State  about  it. 
Gentlemen,  I  entertain  not  a  particle  of  doubt  that  the  good 
sense  and  good  feelings  of  the  people,  when  once  aroused, —  and 
they  are  now  aroused,  —  will  accomplish  all  that  patriotism  can 
desire,  to  this  end.  The  proof  of  this  I  see,  not  in  a  noisy  and 
vaporing  spirit  among  the  people,  but  in  the  deep  earnestness 
and  sobriety  with  which  sensible  and  patriotic  men  arc  preparing 
l^^fbr  the  performance  of  their  duty,  as  electors,  at  the  present  crisis. 

An  Address  delivered  at  a  Convention  of  the  Whips  of  Essex  County,  Mas- 
aachufl^ttSi  held  at  Andover.  on  the  ytU  of  November^  1S43. 
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Gentlemen,  the  Andover  Committee  have  desired  me  to  ad- 
dress this  assembly  on  a  number  of  vastly  important  topics.  It 
is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  ent^r  far  into  so  broad  a  field ; 
I  shall  confine  myself,  in  the  remarks  I  have  to  make,  to  some 
of  the  subjects  suggested  by  them. 

They  desire  tliat  I  should  express  my  sentiments  upon  tlie 
respective  duties  of  the  national  and  State  governments ;  upon 
the  duties  of  the  general  government  to  farmers,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers ;  upon  the  importance,  the  necessity,  of  a  sacred 
observance  of  public  faith;  upon  tlie  currency  and  its  rela- 
tions, and  the  utility  and  importance  of  a  miiversal  medium  of 
payment 

In  reference  to  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  I  am  embarrassed 
by  the  fact,  that  I  have  little  new  to  say  of  any  of  them.  By  th^ 
favor  of  the  people,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  in  public  life,  and 
upon  these  subjects  my  opinions  are  weU  known.  They  are  un- 
changed. And  I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  not  so  much  to 
announce  any  new  doctrines  held  by  me,  as  to  refer  to  senti- 
ments long  entertained,  and  often  expressed. 

The  general  government,  all  agree,  is  vested  \^dth  certain  pow- 
ers, and  held  to  certain  duties.  It  is  its  duty  to  defend  the  coun- 
try from  foreign  invasion,  to  provide  armies  and  equip  navies ; 
the  treaty-mEddng  power  is  confided  to  it ;  the  superintendence 
of  the  foreign  relations,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  country^s 
honor  in  foreign  States,  belong  to  it  This  ail  acknowledge. 
But  upon  its  domestic  duties  there  has  grown  up  a  difference 
of  opinion  of  great  breadth,  leading  to  diverse  conclusions  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other. 

Upon  these  duties  it  is  my  intention  briefly  to  say  something, 
and  it  is  my  msh  that  all  remarks  made  upon  the  subject  may 
be  taken  in  that  spirit  of  conciliation  and  candor  from  which 
they  proceed.  I  wish  to  persuade  others  of  their  correctness,  I 
know  we  have  a  common  destiny ;  that  the  good  of  the  whole 
country  embraces  the  good  of  aE  its  parts ;  and  I  desire  that  at 
all  times,  by  free  and  candid  discussion  and  consideration,  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  men  entertain  on  these  topics  may 
be  reconciled,  and  that  all  may  approach,  and  finally  stand  upon, 
the  same  ground. 

A  contest  has  agitated  the  country  for  years  upon  the  true 
extent  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in  two  particulars ;  — 
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1<  As  to  its  authority  over  the  currency ; 

2.  As  to  its  power  to  encourage  domestic  industry  by  dis- 
crimmation  in  laying  duties  on  articles  of  manufacture  import- 
ed from  abroad. 

And  firsts  as  to  the  currency.  All  agree  that  Congress  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  for  that  provision  is 
found  in  the  Constitution  in  terms;  and  that  it  has  the  power 
to  coin  money,  for  those  words  are  also  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  there  is  a  w^ide  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
duties  are  or  are  not  fairly  inferable  from  these  grants  of  power* 
In  regard  to  this  matter,  wliich  has  so  long  divided  the  country, 
and  which  wiU  continue  to  agitate  it  till  it  shall  be  eflcctually 
settled,  I  must  begin  by  a  reference  to  some  general  principles 
and  leading  facts. 

Congress  possesses  the  commercial  powxr,  that  is,  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce,  and  tlie  power  of  coining  money ;  and 
it  may  issue  its  own  bills  of  credit.  No  State  can  either  coin 
money,  regulate  commerce^  or  emit  its  own  bills  of  credit.  But, 
right  or  wrong,  banking  corjiorations  are  established  mider  State 
authority,  and  issue  bills ;  and  these  bills  form,  in  fact,  the  mass 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  And  now^,  since  the 
use  of  these  bills  has  become  almost,  if  not  wholly,  universal, 
the  question  arises,  On  what  government  devolves  the  power  of 
regulating  the  paper  currency?  Now,  Gentlemen,  in  my  opin- 
ion, w^hich  I  have  entertained  for  many  years,  the  general  gov- 
ernmciit  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  currency  of  the  coimtry ;  I 
thinlc  that  it  has  a  duty  beyond  merely  coining  money  and  fix- 
ing its  value;  that  the  powder  to  regulate  commerce  gives  Con- 
gress authority  over  that  great  mstrument  and  means  of  com- 
merce, the  actual  circulating  medium  of  the  country ;  and  that 
if  paper  is  to  take  the  place  of  cohi.  Congress  is  bound  to  see 
that  it  is  safe  paper,  and  such  as  is  not  likely  to  defraud  and 
oppress  the  people,  to  become  base  in  character,  or  run  to  ex- 
cess. On  these  topics  my  opinions  ha%^e  been  frequently  ex- 
pressed, and  are  weU  knowTi.* 

As  I  have  observed  already,  Gentlemen,  I  have  very  little 

♦  In  the  original  pamplilct  edition  of  ihh  speech,  large  extracts  were  hcfo 
made  from  speeches  in  tiie  Stnat«  of  the  28th  ol  September,  1837,  and  Uie  lUlh 
oi'  March,  lb38,  which  will  bo  found  in  a  suhsequent  volume  of  ibis  eol lection  ; 
iind  from  the  Bpeech  in  Faneuil  Hall,  of  tlie  21ih  of  July,  1836,  in  Volume 
L  i>.  117. 
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that  is  new  to  say  on  these  points.  The  ground  I  have  ever 
taken,  and  to  which  I  adhere  to  this  day,  is,  that  if  Congress  is 
boond  to  furnish  a  cujrency  for  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
government,  then  something  beyond  a  sub-treasory,  sometliing 
more  than  a  vault,  or  series  of  vaults,  where  the  public  money 
can  be  collected,  and  whence  it  can  be  distributed,  is  necessary ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  is  not  bound  to  do  this,  then  it 
may  resort  to  any  scheme  it  may  deem  proper  for  the  collection 
and  disbursement  of  revenue ;  although,  even  for  that  purpose^ 
it  IB  quite  idle  and  ridiculous,  in  my  opinion,  to  talk  aboai 
vaults,  and  safes,  and  bolts,  and  locks. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  are  three  propositions  which  I  would 
gladly  submit  to  every  candid  man  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  because  it  is  my  wish  to  establish  the  principles  I  espouse, 
in  the  rninds  of  men,  by  convincing  them  that  they  are  honesty 
just,  and  wiU  tend  to  the  benefit  of  community.  These  propo- 
sitions are,  — 

1st.  That  paper,  in  the  present  state  and  condition  of  society, 
will,  and  must,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  currency,  — 
the  mass  of  the  circulation. 

All  the  humbug  about  a  specie  cmrrency,  a  hard-money  sj^ 
tem,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  man  of  sense.  We  know  that 
we  mustj  from  some  source  or  other,  have  paper  for  circulation, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  circulation.  Is  there  a  man  here, 
is  there  a  man  anj^where,  who  uill  say  without  a  blush,  that  he 
expects  an  exclusive  specie  currency  ?  Can  any  sensible  man 
so  say,  without  J'eeling  his  cheek  burn  with  shame  ?  There  is 
none  such.     Well,  then,  is  there  any  one  not  satisfied,  — 

2A  That  a  part,  at  least,  of  tills  paper  currency,  should  be 
in  every  part  of  the  country  of  equal  value,  and  that  value  equiv- 
alent to  specie ! 

Is  it  not  highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  circulating 
medium  of  universal  receivability,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word? 
The  inhabitants  of  Maine,  Georgia,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
—  is  it  not  to  be  wished  that  they  all  may  have  some  paper 
which  every  body  will  take  ?  All  candid  men  must  admit  that 
it  is.  It  is  an  object  of  high  importance  that  the  people  of  Dli* 
nois,  Indiana,  Alabama,  should  have  something  wliich  they  can 
remit,  without  loss,  to  pay  the  manufacturers  of  Essex  for  their 
goods ;  it  is  as  great  an  object  to  the  Essex  manufacturers  that 
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they  slioulA  Well,  if  tliis  be  admitted,  there  is  only  one  more 
proposition^  and  that  is,  — 

3d.  That  no  State  institntion,  nothing  but  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  can  furnish  such  a  universal  circulating  me- 
diunra. 

Can  any  State  institution  furnish  such  a  currency?  Have 
we  seen  any  instance  of  it  whatever  ?  We  all  know  the  con- 
trary. We  have,  in  Massachusetts,  biUs  of  State  banks  which 
are  good  and  current  tliroughout  Massachusetts.  They  have 
the  same  in  Virginia.  But  if  any  of  you  were  to  go  to-morrow 
to  Richmond,  or  Petersburg,  you  would  not  find  your  Massa- 
chusetts money  current  there,  although,  indeed,  you  might  find 
brokers  who  would  give  you  a  premium  on  the  bills,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Northern  remittances;  still,  your  Massachusetts  billa 
would  not  be  generally  received, 

The  citizens  of  each  State  know  the  condition  of  their  own 
institutions;  and  they  trust  them  as  far  as  they  ought.  But 
they  do  not  know,  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  know,  the 
condition  and  credit  of  all  the  institutions  of  aU  the  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  do  know  the  general  laws  and  the  general 
institutions  of  the  general  government,  and  the  credit  to  which 
those  institutions  are  entitled.  We  must  then  revert  to  the 
government  which  has  the  control  of  commerce  and  the  control 
of  the  currency,  whose  "spread  eagle"  is  good  everywhere^ 
And  it  is  but  a  reasonable  and  just  demand,  to  require  such  a 
government  to  give  us  a  currency  which  shall  be  welcome  every- 
where, and  trusted  cveryT^^herc. 

Now,  where  is  tliis  power?  I  answer,  In  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  great  agent  of  com- 
merce, money.  Congress  has  the  power  of  commercial  regula- 
tion by  the  Constitution ;  it  has  also  the  power  to  coin ;  and 
according  to  Mr.  Madison's  matured  judgment,  the  power  to 
coin  implies  the  power  to  say  what  Hhall  take  the  place  of  the 
coinage,  if  that  coinage  be  displaced  by  pa|>er.  I  will  not  go 
over  the  whole  range  of  the  constitutional  argument,  Suflice 
it  to  say,  that  those  who  made  the  Constitution  did  not  doubt 
this  power.  General  Washington  did  not  doubt  it,  for  he  estab- 
lished an  institution  for  this  very  piu'pose ;  or  at  least,  it  was 
established  under  his  immediate  autliority  and  sanction.  Mr, 
Madison  did  not  doubt  it,  and  I  mention  his  name  because  hia 
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authority  is  much  relied  on,  as  not  generally  favoring  liberal  con- 
structions of  constitutional  powers.  If  not  convinced  in  his 
own  private  judgment,  he  said,  as  any  reasonable  man  would 
say,  that  the  Constitution  had  thus  been  long  interpreted,  that 
its  meaning  was  fixed  and  must  not  be  disttirbed.  That  was 
right  We  have  had  a  bank  for  forty  years ;  some  say  now  it 
is  unconstitntionaL  Will  they  say  so  forty  years  hence?  Will 
they  then  tliink  that  what  was  thought  right  by  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  who  formed  the  Constitution  and  established  the 
government,  was  wholly  w^ong?  I  suspect  not  We  mufit 
take  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  as  it  has  been  solemnly 
fixed,  —  fixed  by  practice,  fixed  by  successive  acts  of  Congress, 
fixed  by  solemn  judicial  decision j — or  we  never  shall  have  any 
settled  meaning  at  all.  It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  no  precedent, 
no  practice,  no  judicial  decision,  no  assent  of  suc4:essive  legis- 
lators, nor  aU  these  together,  can  fix  the  meaning  of  an  article 
in  the  fundamental  law, 

I  am  well  aware.  Gentlemen,  tliat  at  the  present  moment,  and 
in  the  commercial  States,  the  evils  of  a  disordered  currency  are 
partially  remedied,  and  not  so  severely  felt  But  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  as  great  as  even  In  the  South  and 
West,  there  is  no  money  which  deserves  the  name.  The  people 
trade  almost  wholly  by  barter.  What  they  do  call  money  is 
entirely  without  a  fixed  or  general  value ;  and  the  great  depreci- 
ation and  fluctuation  in  the  currency  is  the  cause  of  much  de- 
moralization in  the  community,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  other 
evils*  Of  all  bad  systems  this  is  the  worst.  And  though  we 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  just  now,  feel  no  particular  harm 
from  this  source,  yet  the  evil  day  will  come. 

There  are  certain  laws  of  trade  which  unll  always  opemie, 
so  long  as  man  is  man,  and  which  cannot  be  violated  with  im* 
punity ;  and  just  as  surely  as  this  is  the  case,  just  so  sure  sliall 
wc  again  feel  the  eftects  of  a  disordered  currency.  There  is 
now,  in  the  mercantile  phrase,  a  better  feeling  in  the  community, 
at  least  in  the  Atlantic  States,  There  is  an  appearance  of  le* 
turning  prosperity  and  a  revival  of  business;  but  there  are  a 
thousand  banks  in  the  country,  ready  to  lend  money  to  good 
customers,  under  the  doctrine,  to  which  I  cannot  wholly  agree, 
that  all  safe  business  paper  may  be  discounted  without  danger, 

plenty  of  money  will  raise  prices,  prosperity  will  beget  excess, 
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and  excess  must  result  in  revulsion.  And  these  alternations 
will  be  our  lot  and  our  history  so  long  as  we  have  no  general 
regulator  of  the  currency. 

Now,  I  will  not  say,  I  never  have  said,  that  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  I  have  said  that  it 
has  been  tried  for  fortj'  years  with  success,  and  is  therefore  en* 
titled  to  respectful  consideration.  Some  eight  years  ago,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  said  that  a  national  bank  had 
done  much  good  to  the  country,  yet  it  was  not  worth  my  while 
to  propose  its  reestablishment  while  there  was  no  general  call 
of  the  people  for  such  a  measure,  I  remain  of  that  opinion. 
I  have  said,  more  recently,  that  a  national  bank  whose  capital 
should  be  derived  from  private  subscriptions,  and  with  the  power 
of  private  discounts,  is  out  of  the  question.  I  think  so  still, 
though  it  may  be  I  am  mistaken.  My  reason  is,  that  State  in- 
stitutions for  these  purposes  have  become  so  much  multiplied, 
and  that  many  States  derive  large  portions  of  their  revenue 
from  taxes  upon  the  capital  of  such  banks.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  agree  that  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  old  model,  is  perfectly  constitutional ;  and  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  future  Congress  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  country,  such 
an  institution  should  be  deemed  expedient,  it  shall  have  my 
hearty  support.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  the  country  much  more 
needs  some  institution  under  national  authority,  with  power  to 
restrain  in  some  just  mode  the  amount  of  paper  issues,  than  it 
needs  a  bank  which  may  itself  make  large  discounts  to  individ* 
uals. 


I  have  thus  spoken  upon  commerce  and  the  currency*  These 
lead  directly  to  the  tariff,  or  the  policy  of  encouraging  domestic 
industry  by  laying  discriminating  duties  on  foreign  importa* 
tions. 

I  wish  to  state  my  opinions  on  tliis  topic  with  some  degree 
of  precision,  because  I  believe  there  ia  a  sort  of  ultraism  pre- 
vailing with  regard  to  it,  characteristic  of  the  age.  People  run 
into  extremes,  not  only  in  poUtics,  but  in  all  other  matters. 
They  are  either  on  the  Ganges,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  West 
There  are  men  who  would  carry  a  tariff  to  prolubition.  Again, 
there  are  those  who  assert  it  to  be  perfectly  unconstitutional  to 
lay  duties  with  the  least  regard  to  favoring  or  encouraging  the 
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products  of  our  own  country.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  power  of 
favoring  or  encouraging  productions  of  oui  OAvn,  by  just  discrim- 
inations in  imposing  duties  for  revenue  on  imports,  does  belong 
to  Congress,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  in  all  proper  cases. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  uiy  opinion,  and  I  should  be  perfectJy 
willing  to  discuss  the  matter  with  any  candid  man  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

There  arc  two  propositions  to  which  I  invite  your  attention ;  — 

1st  Congress  has  the  power  to  lay  duties  of  impost  No 
State  has  tliis  power.     This  is  a  most  important  consideration. 

2d.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution^  and  while  the 
States  could  lay  impost  duties,  several  of  them  laid  such  duties, 
with  discriminations  avowedly  intended  to  foster  their  own  prod- 
ucts. They  now  can  do  no  such  thing.  It  must  accordingly  be 
done  by  Congress,  or  not  at  all. 

Now  the  power  of  Congress  is  to  regulate  commerce.  And 
in  all  English  history,  and  all  oiu  own  history,  down  to  the  Rev- 
olution, and  lo  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
importation  of  some  articles  was  encouraged,  and  of  others  dis- 
couraged or  prohibited,  by  reg^ulations  of  trade.  The  regulation 
of  trade,  therefore,  was  a  term  of  well-known  meaning,  and  did 
comprehend  the  duty  or  object  of  discriminating,  with  a  view  to 
favor  home  productions.  We  find  this  to  have  been  so  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  time  of  her  Tudors  and  Stuarts  down ;  and  in 
America,  the  opinion  I  have  stated  was  held  by  Otis,  Adams, 
and  the  otlier  great  and  eminent  men  of  the  Revolution. 
But  upon  tliis  pohit  I  need  not  dwell,  for  the  whole  doctrine  has 
been  placed  upon  immutable  foimdations  by  a  son  of  your  own 
countj%  a  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  (Hon,  Rufus  Choate),  in  his  speech  of  March, 
184rl 

The  amount  of  the  whole  matter  is  this.  History  instmcts 
us,  that,  before  the  Constitution  was  formed,  the  States  laid  du- 
ties of  imposts ;  but  each  only  for  itself,  and  therefore  the  duties 
were  very  different  and  unequal ;  and  the  States  which  laid  du- 
ties for  the  protection  of  their  own  manufactures  were  imme- 
diately exposed  to  competition  from  others  that  had  no  manu- 
factiues,  who  would  open  their  ports  freely  to  the  goods  taxed 
by  their  neiglibors.  We  see  at  once  how  vain  it  would  be  for 
one  State  to  look  only  to  her  own  interests,  while  all  the 
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were  looking  only  to  theirs.  Take  a  supposed  instance,  for  e-x- 
ample,  in  the  ca^e  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Massa- 
chusetts had  manufactures,  Rhode  Island  had  not  Massachu- 
setts laid  duties  on  imported  goods,  Rhode  Island  did  not.  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  goods  taxed  by  Massachusetts 
in  her  seaport  towns  would  be  brought  free  into  Newport  or 
Providence,  and  it  would  only  be  by  a  cordon  of  custom-houses 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  her  border,  that  Massachusetts 
could  prevent  the  introduction  of  those  goods  into  her  terri- 
tories. 

The  case  is  suppositious,  but  I  speak  to  Massachusetts  men 
who  understand  the  effect  of  such  a  system,  whose  fathers  ex- 
perienced it,  and  1  tell  thera  that  this  obvious  effect  produced  in 
Massachusetts,  as  much  as  any  thing,  the  disposition  to  come 
under  a  general  government,  and  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  full  belief  of  the  people,  that  tliis  power  of 
laying  discriminating  duties  was  granted  to  Congress,  as  part 
of  the  revenue  power,  and  that  it  would  be  exercised.  They 
had  a  right  to  expect,  and  did  expect,  that  it  would  be  used  ben* 
eficially  for  thehr  interests. 

The  whole  history  of  the  country  from  1783  to  1788  proves 
this.  That  history  is  as  important  as  that  of  any  period  of  our 
national  existence.  We  see  in  it  the  then  infant  States  strug- 
gling under  a  load  of  debt  incurred  in  the  sacred  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  struggUng  under  the  extinction  of  commerce  and 
prostration  of  manufactures,  and  struggUng  all  in  vain.  These 
things  produced  that  strong  disposition  wliich  prevailed  from 
1784  to  1788,  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  reg- 
ulations, and  extend  also  all  proper  encouragement  to  manu- 
factures. 

Gentlemen,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  certainly  inferior  to 
none  in  sagacity,  and  w^hose  name  confers  honor  upon  the 
whole  country,  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  m  1787,  indicated  his 
sentiments  upon  these  points  in  a  very  remarkable  manner* 
The  convention  to  dehberate  upon  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  held  in  PhiladelpMa,  in  May,  1787.  Dr  Franklin 
was,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  President,  as  the  office  was 
then  called,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  chosen  also  as  a  member 
of  the  convention.  As  the  delegates  were  assembling,  he  invit- 
ed them  to  a  meeting  at  his  house,  on  which  occasion  a  paper 
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on  this  subject  was  read,  wliich  was  subsequently  printed,  and 
to  extracts  from  which  I  would  call  your  attention.*  They  will 
show  you  what  were  the  sentimcnta  of  Dr.  Franklin.  They 
prove  that  far-sighted  sagacity,  which  could  discern  what  was 
then  \isible  to  so  few  eyes;  and  that  wisdom,  which  pointed 
out  a  course  so  greatly  beneficial. 

Let  me  now  revert  to  the  opinions  of  Massachusetts  in  thi?* 
respect ;  to  this  good  old  Bay  State,  whose  citizens  we*  are 
proud  to  be,  and  whose  early  espousal  of  the  cause  of  a  national 
government  is  so  well  known.  I  will  observe,  first,  that  at  the 
time  these  opinions  were  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and,  indeed, 
till  a  very  recent  period,  the  raanuracturcrs  of  the  country  were 
shop-workmen  ;  tailors,  hatters,  smiths,  shoemakers,  and  others, 
who  wrought  in  their  own  shops ;  but  still  the  principle  is  the 
same  as  if  they  were  banded  into  corporations.  He  who  denies 
to  Congress  the  power  to  protect  manufactures,  as  now  earned 
on,  denies  protection  as  much  to  every  individual  workman  as 
to  Andover  or  Lowell.  Let  all  classes  of  artisans,  in  the  citie^^ 
and  villages,  think  well  of  this. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  so  happened,  that,  in  the  years  of  severe^ 
disaster  between  the  peace  and  the  fonnation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  merchants  and  mechanics  of  Boston  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  subject,  and  their  proceedings,  only  a  little  earlier 
than  tlie  paper  just  referred  to,  sprang  from  the  same  sense  of 
necessity*  I  will  trouble  you  to  listen  to  some  of  tliem,  which  I 
gather  from  the  publications  of  that  day. 

At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  "  the  merchants, 
traders,  and  others,  convened  at  Faneuil  Hall,"  on  Satorday,  the 
16th  of  April,  1785,  the  following,  among  other  resolutions,  were 
adopted :  — 
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••  Whereas  no  commercial  treaty  is  at  present  established  between 
these  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  whereas  certain  British  mer- 
cliiints,  factors,  and  agents  from  England  are  now  residing  in  this  town« 
who  have  received  large  quantities  of  English  goods,  and  are  in  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  further  supplies,  imported  in  British  bottoms,  or  otherwise, 
greatly  to  the  hindemnce  of  freight  in  all  American  vessels  ;  and  as  many 
more  such  persons  are  daily  expected  to  arrive  among  us,  which  threat- 
ens an  entire  monopoly  of  ail  British  importations  in  the  hands  of  such 

•  See  Appemdix,  No,  I. 
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merchants,  agents,  or  factors,  which  w©  apprehend  will  operate  to  the 

prejudice  of  Ihe  interest  of  this  country  ;  therefore,  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  the  evil  tendency  of  such  persona  continuing  among  us  (except- 
ing those  of  tliem  w*ho  shall  be  approved  by  the  selectmen),  and  to  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  their  merchandise,  we,  the  mcrclianls,  traders,  and 
others  of  the  to^Ti  of  Boston,  do  agree, — 

''  First,  That  a  committee  he  appointed  to  draft  a  petition  to  Congress, 
representing  the  embarrassments  under  which  the  trade  now  labors,  and 
the  still  greater  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  and  that  the  said  committee  be 
empowered  and  directed  to  write  to  the  several  seaports  in  this  State, 
requesting  them  to  join  with  the  merchants  in  this  town  in  similar  appli- 
cations to  Congress,  immediately  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  IfnLled 
States  agreeably  to  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  the  government  of  this 
Commonwealth  ;  and  also  to  obtain  instructions  to  their  representatives 
at  the  next  General  Court,  to  call  the  attention  of  iheir  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  the  importance  of  bringing  forward  such  regulations  as  shall 
place  our  commerce  on  a  footing  of  equality. 

*^  Voted,  That  the  said  committee  be  requested  to  wTite  to  tlie  mer- 
chants in  the  several  seaports  of  the  other  United  States,  earnestly  rec- 
ommending to  them  no  immf'diale  application  to  the  legislatures  of  their 
respective  States  to  vest  such  powers  in  Congress  (if  not  already  done) 
as  shall  be  competent  to  the  interesting  purposes  aforesaid,  and  also  to 
petition  Congress  to  make  such  regulations  as  shall  have  the  desired 
effect. 

^'  Voted,  That  we  do  pledge  our  honor  that  we  will  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly purchase  any  goods  of,  or  have  any  commercial  connections  what- 
ever with,  such  British  merchants,  factors,  or  agents  as  are  now  residing 
among  us,  or  may  hereafter  arrive,  either  from  England  or  any  part  of 
rho  British  dominions  (excepting  such  persons  as  shall  be  approved: 
as  aforesaid),  and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  all  persons 
acting  under  us  from  having  any  commercial  intercourse  with  tliem^ 
imtil  the  salutarv^  purjioses  of  tliese  resolutions  shall  have  been  accora* 
plishod.^' 

So  far  the  merchants.  Now  what  said  the  meehanlcs^  the 
artisans,  the  shop-workmen,  to  this  ?  At  ao  adjourned  meeting 
of  persona  belonging  to  those  classes  at  the  Green  Dragon  Tiiv- 
ern,  on  Monday,  the  25th  of  April,  1785,  the  followiiig  resolutions, 
among  others,  were  passed :  — 

'*  Voted,  tlial  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  body  to  draft  a  petition 
to  the  next  General  Court,  setting  forth  the  difficulties  the  manufacturers 
of  this  town  labor  under  by  the  importation  of  certain  articles  (to  bo 
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enoraenifad  in  tlie  petition),  and  pmying  a  prohibition,  or  that  such 
dolies  may  be  laid  as  wtU  eSecttiaUy  protect  the  manufacture  of 

**  Voted,  That  we  do  bear  our  public  testimony  against  seuding  away 
our  circulating  cash  for  foreign  remittances,  as  this  practice,  we  con- 
ceive, is  calculated  to  impoverish  the  country,  to  distress  individuals  in 
the  proflecution  of  their  business  and  in  the  payment  of  their  taxes, 

"Voted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  write  to  the  committee  of 
merchants  and  traders  of  this  town,  inclosing  them  a  copy  of  these  votes, 
and  desiring  a  mutual  correspondence  on  the  subject** 

The  committee  appointed  under  the  foregoing  resolution  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  **  the  Committee  of  Merchant?, 
Traders,  and  others  ^ :  — 

"  Boston,  April  26,  1785. 

**  GEinxEMEN, — We,  being  appointed  by  t)ie  tradesmen  and  manufac* 
rurers  of  this  town  to  inform  you  what  measures  they  have  adopted  at* 
this  important  crisis  of  our  affairs,  beg  leave  to  inclose  a  copy  of  their 
proceedings,  which  they  hope  will  meet  with  your  approbation* 

**  We  shall,  by  all  measures  in  our  power,  endeavor  to  cultivate  that 
harmony  so  essentially  necessary  at  this  time,  and  recollect  with  pleasing 
satisfaction  the  union  that  has  always  subsisted  between  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  and  manufacturers  of  this  town ;  we  should  regret  if  any 
measures  should  be  now  adopted  hy  cither,  to  impair  that  affection  which 
It  has  ever  been  our  happiness  to  boast. 

"  But  as  the  several  branches  of  our  occupations  have  of  late  been 
materially  affected  by  European  importations,  we  conceive  ourselves  in 
duty  botmd  to  prevent,  if  possible,  tliose  supplies  eitlicr  by  foreigners  or 
our  own  merchants. 

"  We  have  therefore  voted  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Court  for  \hla  purpose,  and  as  we  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  your 
declaration  '  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  tliis  country,*  we  trust 
you  will  support  with  your  whole  influence  any  measures  calculated  to 
promote  so  desirable  an  object. 

"  We  are,  Gentlemen,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem, 

"  Your  obedient  and  humble  servants, 
John  Geat, 

6£KJJLMIN   AtTSTmi  Jb.« 

Sami7£l  G.  Jauvis, 
John  Skinner, 
Sab  SON  Belchbb. 
"  To  the  Ck)mmittce  of  Merchants,  Traders,  and  others." 
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Well,  how  did  the  merchants  receive  this  ?  I  will  show  yon* 
Here  is  a  letter,  signed  in  their  behalf,  by  that  great  patriot,  and 
prince  of  merchants,  John  Hancock.  Here  was  a  full  coopera- 
tion between  merchants  and  maDufactnrers,  for  the  united  sup- 
port  of  their  own  interests, 

"  Boston,  May  2,  1785. 
*'  Gentlemeit,  — ^  Your  commmiicatioiis  of  the  26ih  ult.  were  interest- 
ing and  agreeable.    Our  situation  is  truly  critical.    To  the  United  States 
in  Congress  we  look  for  effectual  relief,  and  to  them  we  have  accord- 
ingly appealed. 

"  We  rejoice  to  find  our  sentiments  and  views  harmonizing  with  yours, 
and  hope  that  our  united  exertions  will  be  crowTied  with  the  desired 
success. 

"  We  shall  cheerfully  use  %vhat  inlluence  we  have  in  promoting  and 
encouraging  the  manufactures  of  our  country,  and  for  obtaining  at 
the  next  General  Court  such  restrictions  and  excises  as  may  have  so 
happy  a  tendency. 

"  We  derive  great  support  from  that  unanimity  which  appears  to  actu- 
ate our  respective  proceedings,  and  while  that  subsists  we  can  no  more 
despair  of  the  commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures,  than  of  the  hberties 
of  America* 

"  We  are,  Gentlemen,  with  much  esteem, 

fr*  Your  most  humble  servants, 

"  John  Hancock, 
In  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  Merchants,  Tradesmen^  and  others, 
*'  To  John  Ghay,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  CommiUee  of  Tradesmen, 
Manufacturers,  &rC." 

But  the  mechanics  did  not  limit  their  addresses  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston*  They  addressed  a  spirited  and  sensible  letter 
to  all  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  in 
which  the  same  topics  are  urged  with  force  and  earnestness,* 

Now,  what  is  all  this?  and  what  does  it  prove?  Why, 
though  at  peace  with  England,  our  ships  could  not  visit  her 
ports,  or,  in  fact,  those  of  any  European  nation.  We  had  no 
national  flag;  we  were  unlmown  upon  the  seas;  consequent- 
ly, British  vessels  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  our  trade.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  the  depression  among  all  classesj  that  some 
gentlemen,  who  had  a  little  property  left    from   the  Revolu- 


*  See  Appendix,  No,  II. 
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tion,  made  a  contribution  to  build  three  or  four  ships,  on  the 
Mystic  River,  so  as  to  pve  some  employment  to  working  ship* 
builders.  But,  having  no  national  character,  and  no  means  of 
sustaining  commerce,  these  ships  rotted  on  the  T^^ys,  or  at  the 
wharves*  The  merchants  of  Boston  thought  that  voluntary 
agreements  were  the  only  means  m  their  power,  and  the  agree- 
ment quoted  above  was  one  result  of  their  opinions. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  have  seen  what  happened  in  this  state 
of  tilings.  The  merchants  having  thus  resolved  not  to  use 
goods  imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  in  order  to  protect  their  own 
interests,  the  manufacturing  classes  assembled,  and,  in  view 
of  protecting  their  interests,  they  resolved  not  to  use  imported 
goods  at  all.  They  appealed  to  the  merchants,  as  you  have 
seen,  and  the  appeal  was  answered  with  expressions  of  sympa- 
thy and  support  The  artisans,  with  Paul  Revere  and  John 
Gray  at  their  head,  next  addressed  themselves  to  the  mechanics 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  setting  forth  the  fatal  conseqnen- 
ces  to  thcix  interests,  not  only  of  importations  in  British  vessels, 
but  of  importations  of  foreign  goods,  free  of  tax,  in  any  vesseb 
whatever.  They  petitioned  Governor  Bowdoin  and  the  Lcg^- 
lature  for  relief,  by  the  establishment  of  imposts.  But,  as  I 
have  before  asked,  what  could  a  single  State  do  ? 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1788,  when  the  Massachu- 
setts Convention  to  consider  the  Constitution  was  held  in  Bos* 
ton.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  shed  lustre 
on  the  State  were  members  of  that  Convention,  and  many  of 
them,  as  is  well  known,  felt  great  doubts  about  adopting  the 
Constitution.  iVmong  these  were  two  individuals,  none  other 
than  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  proscribed  patriots* 
But  the  energ)',  determination,  perseverance,  and  earnestness  of 
the  mechanics  and  tradesmen  of  Boston  influenced  even  these 
wise  and  great  men,  and  tended  to,  and  did,  in  an  eminent  de* 
gree,  contribute  to  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  Any 
man  will  see  this,  who  will  look  into  the  public  transactions  of 
that  day* 

There  was  a  particular  set  of  resolutions,  founded  on  this  very 
idea  of  favoring  home  productions,  full  of  energy  and  decision, 
passed  by  the  mechanics  of  Boston.  And  where  did  the  me- 
chanics of  Boston  meet  to  pass  thera  ?  Full  of  the  influence 
of  these  feelings,  they  congregated  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
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Revolution*  I  see,  waving  among  the  banners  before  me,  that 
of  the  old  Green  Dragon.  It  was  there,  in  Union  Street,  that 
John  Gray,  Paul  Revere,  and  others  of  their  class,  met  for  con- 
sultation. There,  with  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  they  passed 
their  resolutions.  A  committee  carried  them  to  the  Boston  del* 
egation  in  the  Convention.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  asked  Colonel 
Revere,  how  many  mechanics  were  at  the  meeting;  and  Colonel 
Revere  answered,  "  More  than  there  are  stars  in  heaven." 

The  resolutions  had  their  effect  The  Constitution  was  es- 
tablished, and  a  universal  burst  of  joy  from  aU  classes,  merchantS| 
manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  proclaimed  the  exultation  of  the 
people  at  the  tlirice  happy  event.  The  journals  of  the  day  tell 
us,  that 

**  On  the  ratification  being  declared,  a  very  large  concourse  of  specta* 
tors  testified  their  salisfaction  by  repeated  huzzas,  and  the  whole  Con- 
vention, having  been  previously  invited,  partook  with  a  number  of  re- 
spectable citizens  of  a  decent  repast  prepared  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
where,  in  mutual  congratulations  and  testimonials  of  satisfaction,  all 
party  ideas  were  done  away,  and  such  a  spirit  of  joy,  union,  and  urban- 
ity difiliscd,  as,  if  continued,  must  be  attended  with  the  most  happy 
consequences  through  the  Commonwealth.  The  toasts  given  were  truly 
conciliatory,  and  were,  we  believe,  druuk  with  sincerity  by  every  one 
present.  All  appeared  willing  to  bury  the  hatchet  of  animosity,  and  to 
smoke  the  calumet  of  union  and  love. 

"  After  this  repast,  the  Convention  dissolved.'* 


Thus  far  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
of  the  people. 


Now  for  those 


"  The  Committee  of  Tradesmen  met,  and,  by  public  advertisement, 
requested  the  attendance  of  the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  eYory  de- 
scription in  town  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  order  to  form  and  proceed  in  grand 
procession  therefrom,  to  testify  llieir  approbation  of  tlie  ratification  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  by  tlie  Convention." 


This  ** grand  procession"  took  place;  and  the  artisans,  me- 
chanics, and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  together  with  the  mer- 
chants and  all  other  classes,  indulged  in  the  hope,  not  more  san- 
guine than  the  event  warranted,  that,  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  national  Constitution,  prosperity  would  return,  business 
revive,  cheerfulness  and  contentment  overspread  the  laud,  and 
15  • 
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the  country  go  rapidly  forward  in  its  careex  of  growth  and  suo- 
cess. 

Butj  Gentlemen,  this  sentiment  and  feeling  were  not  merely 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  Massachusetts.  We  may  look  at 
the  debates  in  all  the  State  conventions,  and  the  expositions  of 
all  the  greatest  men  in  the  country,  particularly  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Virginia,  the  great  Northern  and  Southern  stars,  and 
we  shall  find  it  everywhere  held  up  as  the  main  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  the.  Constitution,  that  it  would  give  the  general 
government  tlie  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  trade.  This 
power  was  thus  considered  establislied  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  has  been  steadily  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment It  was  distinctly  and  in  terms  recognized  by  the  very 
first  acjt  laying  duties  of  imposts;  and  notwithstanding  doubts 
and  denial  of  it  in  excited  times,  it  yet  pcn^ades  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  legislation.  The  power,  therefore,  being  clear,  and 
its  application  in  times  past  certain,  the  remaining  question 
respects  its  utility  and  expediency. 

Here,  again,  let  me  say,  that  I  wish  no  exercise  of  the  power, 
without  much  considcmtiou  and  moderation.  The  shipping 
interest,  the  mercantile  interest,  as  w^ell  as  the  mechanic  inter* 
est,  are  concerned ;  and  both  and  all  must  be  looked  after  and 
cared  for.  I  msh,  in  fixing  all  laws  on  this  subject,  that  noth- 
ing excessive  may  be  introduced ;  that  no  traps  shall  be  laid ; 
that  nothing  unexpected  shall  spring  up  in  the  way  of  the  mer- 
cantile, or  any  other  interest;  and  that  nothing  shall  be  enacted 
whicli  will  be  expedient  for  the  whole  country. 

And  here  let  me  remark  upon  the  extreme  injustice  of  attack- 
ing the  taritl  on  the  ground  that  it  favors  the  rich  corporations 
of  New  England,  We  know  that  this  opinion  has  no  real 
foundation.  Wc  know  that  corporations  arc  only  partnerships, 
carried  on  in  a  more  convenient  manner  than  they  could  be  by 
indenture ;  that  they  arc  no  monopolies ;  and  that  it  is  because 
of  their  convenience  only  that  they  are  employed. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  a  tariJf  of  moderate  duties,  care- 
fully laid,  is  expedient  for  the  whole  country;  — 

1st.  Because  it  augments  the  aggregate  of  national  wealth,  by 
stimulating  labor. 

Moderate  imposts  upon  such  articles  as  we  can  and  do  man- 
ufacture must  inevitably  furnish  a  stimulus  to  our  labor,  and  it 
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is  now  the  general,  nearly  the  universal  opinion,  that  labor  ia 
the  sonrce  of  wealth.  Capital  is  a  stimtilus  to  labor.  Now  to 
me  it  appears  very  plain,  that  the  stimulus  can  be  applied  here 
with  greater  effect  than  at  a  distance,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  country  will  be  benefited  accordingly.  On  this  point,  I  am 
aware  of  the  authority  of  McCnlloch  and  Mr.  Senior,  uTiters  of 
the  very  liiglieijt  repute,  both  of  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
loiow,  and  whom  I  greatly  esteemr 

Mr.  McCuUoch  is  a  gentleman  who  has  contributed  more 
than  any  man  of  onr  age  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  statistics 
and  political  economy.  But,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  think 
some  of  his  opinions  a  little  too  abstract,  or  at  least  not  appli- 
cable here.  Our  condition,  I  think,  is  peculiar;  we  have  no  such 
broad  distinction  between  capital  and  labor  as  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. There  is,  indeed,  no  subject  which  so  much  requires  an 
essay  to  set  forth  all  its  prominence,  importance^  and  peculiar- 
ity, as  American  labor ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  on  the  globe ; 
and  there  never  was  any  thing  like  it 

Our  labor  reaches  beyond  mere  subsistence.  In  Europe  the 
case  is  different  We  know  that,  with  us,  labor  earns  for  itself 
and  creates  a  capital ;  and,  looking  at  our  country,  we  see  that 
for  this  reason  her  condition  is,  and  will  be,  most  fortunate  and 
happy  for  a  century  to  come. 

Gentlemen,  the  labor  of  the  United  States  is  respectable. 
We  arc  emphatically  a  cotuitry  of  labor ;  and  labor  with  us  is 
not  reluctant  drudgery.  It  is  cheerfid,  contented,  spirited,  be* 
cause  it  is  respectable,  and  because  it  is  certain  of  its  reward. 
Labor  everywhere  mixes  itself  with  capital  The  fields  around 
us,  how  many  of  them  are  tilled  by  their  owners !  The  shops 
in  our  towns,  how  many  arc  occupied  by  their  proprietors,  for 
the  convenient  pursuit  of  their  callings !  Hence,  in  the  United 
States,  we  see  labor  and  capital  mixed  together  in  a  degree  un- 
equalled in  the  world.  What  is  the  value  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  Spanish  South  iVmerica?  Nothing  at  aD.  There  ia 
no  value  to  any  land  till  man  has  mixed  his  labor  with  it.  But 
the  moment  an  iVmerican  laborer  drives  his  plough  through 
these  acres,  or  fells  a  tree  upon  them,  that  moment  he  creates  a 
capital,  which  every  step  he  takes,  and  every  stroke  he  gives, 
constantly  augments.     He  thus  not  ordy  lives  by  labor,  but 
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every  day's  work,  while  it  gives  him  subsistence,  adds  to  his 
means,  his  property,  his  capital.  Where  else  in  this  world  shall 
we  find  the  same  state  of  things  to  such  a  degree  ? 

I  have  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  wheiher  all  the  opinions 
of  McCiilloch  are  applicable  to  us;  but  I  acknowledge  with 
pleasure,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  importance  of  high  wages 
he  has  expressed  himself  in  the  justest  and  soundest  terms.  He 
has  laid  dowTi  raaxims  on  tliis  subject  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  national  prosperity  in  its  highest  state.  This  is  what  he 
says : — 

"  The  best  interests  of  society  require  that  the  rate  of  wages  should 
be  elevated  as  high  as  possible ;  that  a  taste  for  the  comforts,  luxuries, 
and  enjoyments  of  human  life  should  be  widely  diffiised,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, interwoven  witli  the  national  habits  and  prejudices.  A  low  rate  of 
wages,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  increased  exertions  to  obtain  any 
considerable  increase  of  comforts  sind  enjoyment,  effectually  hindeis 
any  such  exertion  from  ever  bemg  made,  and  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
powerful  cause  of  tJmt  idleness  and  apatby  that  contents  itself  with 
what  can  barely  continue  animal  existence*  The  experience  of  all  ages 
and  nations  proves  that  high  wages  are  at  once  the  keenest  spur,  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  to  unremitting  and  assiduous  exertion,  and  Uie 
best  means  of  attaching  the  people  to  the  institutions  under  which  th^ 
live." 

On  this  subject,  Gentlemenj  I  refer  with  approbation  and 
pleasure  to  a  very  able  speech  in  Congress,  ten  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Nathan  Appleton,  which  I  heartily  commend  to  the  perusal 
of  every  one  who  desires  to  sec  the  principles  of  political  econ- 
omy applicable  to  our  condition  fairly  set  ibrth. 

It  is  our  good  fortune,  Gentlemen,  to  live  in  a  country  distin- 
guishcdj  as  the  whole  world  says,  by  a  high  rate  of  wages.  We 
are  here  this  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  county  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing,  and  commercial.  This  very  township  and  its  institu- 
tions show  the  happy  results  of  tliis  condition  of  things.  It  h 
a  beautiful  township ;  few  are  more  80.  In  an  agricultural  point 
of  view  it  is  very  fertile.  There  are  streams  in  it  which  afford 
facilities,  improved  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  capacity,  to  turn 
mills  and  drive  machinery.  And  wliat  rate  of  wages  do  we  see 
existing  here?  We  find  that  female  operatives,  after  paying 
their  board,  receive  two  dollars,  or  nine  shillings  sterling,  per 
weekt     Is  there  any  thuig  like  this  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
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tricta  of  Eogland,  France,  Germany,  or  Prussia?  Nothing. 
The  male  workmen,  after  pajing  their  board,  in  like  manner, 
clear  twelve  dollars  a  month.  We  cannot  see  this  in  any  other 
country.  There  is  also  a  degree  of  personal  elevation  of  charac* 
ter,  of  respectability,  of  education,  among  our  laboring  classes, 
which  is  to  be  foimd  nowhere  else.  To  instance,  again,  in 
Andover ;  here  is  a  township  of  about  nine  miles  square,  occu- 
pied by  an  intelligent,  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-housed  pop- 
ulation ;  there  are  ten  or  twelve  neat  and  commodious  places 
of  worship ;  tw^enty  of  those  gems  of  New  England,  free  schools, 
where  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  receive  the  same  useful  instruction.  Here,  too,  is 
a  classical  seminary,  which  has  long  been  distinguished  for  its 
ripe  and  elegant  scholars;  and,  of  more  recent  establishment,  a 
theological  institution,  the  piety,  talents,  and  learning  of  whose 
professors  have  made  it  most  honorably  kno\^Ti,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  Europe. 

Wliy  should  we  wish  to  change  this  happy  condition,  by  any 
speculation,  or  experiment,  which  will  not  be  likely  to  improve, 
and  may  destroy  it  ? 

I  ceinfess  that  many  persons  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  per- 
haps in  the  crowd  around  me,  entertain  opinions  directly  the 
reverse  of  those  which,  in  their  operation  and  practical  effect, 
have  produced,  as  I  think,  these  residts  and  this  state  of  things. 
I  attribute  them  to  misapprehensions,  and  am  therefore  desirous 
that  our  opponents,  for  I  will  not  call  them  enemies  or  adversa- 
ries, may  hear  us  with  a  spirit  of  candor,  so  that  we  may  see  if 
our  opinions  and  actions  cannot  be  made  to  coincide. 

Gentlemen,  I  believe, — 

2d.  That  the  tarilT  favors  every  interest  of  the  country.  The 
sugar-planters  of  Louisiana^  we  know,  it  encourages,  The 
cotton-growers  of  the  South,  I  firmly  believe,  it  helps,  because  I 
deem  the  maintenance  of  a  steady  market  here  of  very  essential 
benefit  to  them,  I  believe,  moreover,  that  it  is  favorable  to  the 
agricultural  interest;  but  upon  this  I  need  not  enlarge,  as  I 
have  recently,  in  another  place,  taken  occasion  to  speak  upon 
this  point. 

There  is  one  essential  difference  bet\^^een  the  United  States 
and  England,  with  respect  to  agriculture.  Tliere  the  produce 
of  the  soU  does  not  feed  the  population ;  consumers,  therefore, 
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demand  a  free  importation  of  foreign  produce.  With  us  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  Our  agriculture  is  productive  far  beyond 
our  consumption,  and  the  great  objects  of  our  producers  are  an 
augmented  demand  at  home,  and  as  much  increase  as  possible 
in  the  demand  from  abroad.  Wc  are  sellers,  the  English  are 
buyers,  of  agricultural  produce,  and  tliis  makes  all  the  diflerence 
in  the  world  io  the  reasoning  upon  the  case* 

Gentlemen,  the  matiufactiiring  interest  is  not  a  local  interest, 
and  so  much  progress  has  elsewhere  been  made  in  certain  man- 
ufactures, that  I  cannot  but  think  a  more  just  feeling,  as  to  this 
point,  must  follow-  There  is  hardly  a  State  at  the  South,  that 
has  not,  at  this  moment,  cotton  manufactories ;  and  in  New 
York  there  are  now  for  sale  considerable  quantities  of  Southern 
goods.  I  have  been  furnished  by  a  friend  with  statements  on 
this  subject  of  the  most  inslxuctive  character/ 

I  say,  therefore,  to  all  our  brethren,  that  the  manufacturing  is 
not  an  exclusive,  but  a  general  interest,  and  is  to  be  properly 
sustained,  not  by  persuading  the  North  to  vote  down  the  South, 
for  fear  the  South  should  destroy  our  interests,  but  by  patriot- 
ism, moderation,  and  mutual  conciliation  and  regard. 

A  tarlir  does  not  necessarily  increase  prices.  One  year 
after  the  present  tariff  was  established,  many  articles  era- 
braced  in  its  provisions  were  considerably  lower  than  they  had 
before  been*t  And  I  ask  any  one  if  there  is  now  any  complaint 
of  undue  high  prices  in  any  article  to  which  the  present  tariff 
extends. 
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The  Andover  Committee,   Gentlemen,  have  mentioned  the 

public  lands.  Upon  this  topic  I  have  but  very  little  now  to  say. 
Congress  has  affirmed  the  proposition,  that,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  belong 
rightfully  to  the  States,  If  it  be  so,  then  I  say  that  this  is  the 
time  to  make  the  appropriation  of  the  lands,  because  now  is 
the  time  when  the  States  need  all  their  means. 

In  my  opinion,  though  I  reproach  nobody,  for  I  myself  voted 
for  the  bUl,  our  legislation  up€>n  this  subject  has  been  inconsist- 
ent in  this  ;  that  when  the  land-bill  was  passed,  provision  was 
made  that  the  appropriation  should  be  void  in  case  of  war,  and 
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at  any  rate  limited  to  five  years.  I  think  this  inconsistent,  and 
a  sort  of  contradiction ;  because,  if  the  lands  Tiglitfully  belong 
to  the  States,  tiiey  belong  to  them  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace, 
and  for  ever,  as  well  as  for  a  time  limited.  And  if  we  do  any 
thing  in  regard  to  the  public  lands,  by  way  of  ceding  their  in- 
come to  the  States,  the  good  of  the  comitry  requires  that  it 
should  be  done  once  for  alL  The  good  of  the  country  requires 
that  this  question  should  be  removed  firom  the  political  arena, 
and  disposed  of  permanently. 

Connected  somewhat  with  this  topic  is  the  present  condition 
of  the  public  credit.  We  live  in  a  State,  the  credit  of  which 
ia  good,  is  unimpaired.  But  there  are  States  in  the  Union 
whose  credit  is  gone,  and  I  believe  that  their  people,  and  all 
the  people,  should  make  every  effort  to  restore  that  credit,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience  or  comfort.  There 
is  danger  of  remissness  in  this  respect,  danger  of  want  of  effort 
and  want  of  resolution.  But  we  should  all  remember  that  we 
all  suffer.  The  country  as  a  whole  country,  and  every  indi* 
vidual  as  a  part  of  the  country,  suffer  daily  from  the  existing 
state  of  tilings  respecting  those  State  debts.  We  are  all  of  the 
jgame  American  family.  None  of  us  can  shake  off  that  charac- 
t^er,  or,  when  abroad,  disavow  the  relationship.  Our  States  are 
much  more  than  independent  individuals  or  corporations ;  they 
are  sovereign,  but  connected  communities.  Their  faith  is  pub* 
lie  faith  ;  their  failure  is  the  failure  of  public  faith.  And  each 
and  every  one  of  us  suffers  from  it.  Nothmg  in  a  State  can  be 
trustworthy,  if  the  State  itself  be  not. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  address  from  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation to  the  people,  in  1783,  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in 
our  history.  It  shows  you  what  principles,  what  honesty,  what 
determination  to  preserve  the  public  faith  untarnished,  perv^aded 
the  bosoms  of  the  great  men  of  those  days.  1  commend  it  to 
your  reflections.* 

Tliis  declaration  of  Congress  is  in  favor  of  paying  the  debts 
of  the  States,  and  of  every  one  of  the  States.  A  similar  crisis 
hns  arisen  now,  and  oiu:  country  is  again  put  to  the  severest  test 
of  republican  virtue.     I  may  say  that  the  question  which  now 

•  See  Appendix^  No.  V, 
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rijiga  throughout  Europe  is  this ;  **  WiJl  the  republican  govern^ 
meats  of  America  maiiitaiu  their  faith?'*  If  they  will  not,  they 
must  be  abaudoned.  The  society  of  the  world  cannot  exist 
without  faith  among  nations,  any  more  than  society  at  home 
can  exist  wdthout  faiih  and  trust  among  individuals. 

But  I  say  this  faith  and  credit  will  be  redeemed.  At  any  sao 
rifice  it  must  be.  The  tarnish  shall  be  wiped  off  from  the  non- 
paying  States,  the  credit  of  the  country  restored.  And  now  is 
the  time  to  apply  the  public  lands  to  this  end.  The  doctrine  of 
repudiation  is  at  present  avowed  by  nobody.  Nobody  will  stand 
up,  and  give  the  State  to  which  he  belongs  open  advice  to  adopt 
that  measure.  Times  are  growing  better ;  there  are  omens  of 
returning  prosperity;  and  I  am  sure  that  true  and  good  men,  in 
every  State,  will  exert  themselves  for  the  entire  reestabUshment 
of  character  and  credit. 


I 


Greutlemen,  havhig  detained  you  so  long,  I  beg  to  say  a  little, 
and  it  shall  be  very  Ittlle,  of  a  persona!  nature. 

I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  in  tlie  gift  of  the  people.  I  have  not  been  named  for 
any  office  at  my  own  suggestion,  or,  indeed,  recently,  with  ray 
own  previous  knowledge,  I  am  a  private  citizen ;  and  that  con- 
dition will  never  be  changed  by  any  movement  or  effort  made 
for  that  purpose  by  myself,  or  at  my  suggestion.  In  my  opin- 
ion, nominations  for  the  high  offices  of  the  country  should 
come,  if  they  come  at  all,  from  the  free  and  spontaneous  exercise 
of  that  respect  and  confidence  which  the  people  themselves  may 
feel*  All  solicitations  of  such  nominations,  and  all  canvasaing 
for  such  high  trusts,  I  regard  as  equally  inconsistent  vnxh  per* 
sonal  dignity,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  institutions 
of  the  country. 

As  a  private  man,  I  hold  my  opinions  on  public  subjects. 
They  are  all  such,  in  their  great  features  and  genej'al  charac- 
ter, as  I  have  ever  held.  It  is  as  impossible  that  I  should  tread 
back  the  path  of  my  political  opinions,  as  that  I  should  retrace, 
.step  by  step,  the  progress  of  my  natural  life,  mitil  I  shoukl 
find  myself  again  a  youth.  On  the  leading  questions  arising 
under  oiu*  constitutions  and  forms  of  govenunent;  on  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  the  separation  of  powers,  which  those 
constitutions  establish ;  on  the  great  principles  of  such  a  poUcy 
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as  shall  promote  all  interests,  maintain  general  harmony  in  tlie 
country,  and  peq^chiate  the  blessings  of  political  and  religious 
liberty,  —  my  opinions,  the  result  of  no  little  study,  and  some 
experience,  have  become  part  of  myself.  They  are  identified 
with  all  my  habits  of  tliought  and  reflection;  and  though  I  may 
change  my  views  of  particular  measures,  or  not  deem  the  same 
measures  equally  proper  at  all  times,  yet  I  am  sure  it  is  quite 
impossible  I  should  ever  take  such  a  view,  cither  of  the  public 
interest  or  of  my  own  duty,  as  should  lead  to  a  departure  from 
any  cardinal  principles. 

As  a  private  man,  I  am  ready  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  uphold 
principles  which  I  have  ever  deemed  important,  and  to  support 
measures  which  the  public  interest,  in  my  judgment,  requires. 
And  as  measures  camiot  be  accomplished  without  the  agency  of 
men,  I  am  of  course  entirely  wdlling  to  support  the  men  of  the 
highest  character,  most  unexceptionable  principles,  and  who  may 
be  most  able  to  take  an  efficient  and  .successful  lead  in  such 
measures.  And  here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  pause.  But  the  gen- 
tlemen who  invited  me  to  this  meeting  were  pleased  to  express 
their  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  at 
Washington  after  the  other  members,  originally  appointed  by 
Grenerai  Harrison,  had  withdrawn.  I  should  not  have  alluded  to 
this  subject.  Gentlemen,  on  this  occasion,  but  for  the  reference 
which  the  committee  have  made  to  it.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  many  persona  in  the  country,  having  feelings  not  unfriendly 
toward  me,  personally,  and  entertaining  all  proper  respect  for 
my  pubhc  character,  who  yet  tliiiik  1  ought  to  have  left  the  Cab- 
inet with  my  colleagues*  I  do  not  complain  of  any  fair  exercise 
of  opinion  in  this  respect ;  and  if,  by  such  persons  as  I  have  re- 
krrvd  to,  explanation  be  desired  of  any  thing  in  the  past,  or  any 
thing  in  my  present  opinions,  it  will  be  readily  and  cheerfnlty 
given.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deal  only  in  coarse  vitii* 
peration,  and  satisfy  their  sense  of  candor  and  justice  simply 
by  the  repetition  of  the  charge  of  dereliction  of  duty,  and  in- 
fidelity to  Whig  princijjlcs,  are  not  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
an  answer  from  me.  The  burning  propensity  to  censure  and 
reproach  by  which  such  persons  seem  to  be  actuated  would 
proliably  be  somewhat  rebuked,  if  they  knew  by  whose  ad- 
vice, and  witli  whose  approbation,  I  resolved  on  staying  in  the 
Cabinet 
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Gentlemen,  I  could  not  but  be  senj^ible  that  great  responsibil- 
ity attiiched  to  the  course  which  I  adopted*     It  was  a  moment 
of  great  excitement.     A  most  unfortiiniitc  difference  had  brokefij 
out  between  the  President  and  the  Whig  members  of  Cor 
Much  exasperation  had  been  produced,  and  the  whole  countrjfJ 
was  in  a  very  inflamed  state.     No  man  of  sense  can  suppose, ' 
that,  without  strong  motives,  I  should  wish  to  differ  in  conduct 
from  those  with  whom  I  had  long  acted ;  and  as  for  those  per- 
sons whose  charity  leads  them  to  seek  for  such  motive  in  the 
hope  of  personal  advantage,  neither  their  candor  nor  their  saga* 
city  deserves  any  thing  but  contempt    I  admit,  Gentlemen,  that , 
if  a  very  strong  desire  to  be  instrumental  and  useful  in  acoom* 
plishing  a  settlement  of  our  difficulties  with  England,  which 
had  then  risen  to  an  alarming  height,  and  appeared  to  be  ap-g 
preaching  a  cjisis^^if  this  be  a  jK^r^onal  motive,  then  I  confesa  i 
myself  to  have  been  influenced  by  a  personal  motive.     The  im- 
putation of  any  other  personal  motive,  the  charge  of  seeking  any 
selfis^h  advantage,  I  repel  with  utter  scorn. 

To  be  sure  it  excites  contempt,  but  hardly  any  thing  so  re* 
spectful  as  regret  or  indignation,  when  per!»nns  capable  of  no 
effort  in  any  cause  but  that  of  making  a  nuise,  and  with  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  interested  parti sansliip,  —  men,  indeed, 
yet  reeking  from  tlieir  labors  in  the  support  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable measiu-es  of  Gciieral  Jack:?on"s  administration,  and 
others  still  odorous  with  the  perfumes  of  the  sub-trea&urj%  — 
distend  their  throat:?,  and  admonish  the  country  to  beware  of 
Mr.  Webtiters  inlidelity  to  Whig  principles. 

Gentlemen,  I  thought  I  saw  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
state  some  service,  and  I  ran  the  risk  of  the  undertaking*  I 
certainly  do  not  regret  it,  and  never  shall  regret  it.  And  it  is  in 
no  spirit  of  boasting  or  vaingloryj  it  is  from  no  undue  feeling 
of  self-respect,  that  I  say  now,  that  I  am  ready  to  leave  it  to  the 
public  judgment  to  decide  wliether  my  remainijig  in  tlie  Cabinet 
was  best  for  the  country,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  my 
leaving  it  would  have  l»een  better  for  the  country. 

On  this  question  I  am  in  the  judgment  of  this  generation  and 
the  next  generation ;  and  am  w^illing  that  my  name  and  fame 
and  character  shall  abide  the  result. 

There  was  no  difference  between  the  President  and  myself  oil . 
the  great  questions  of  our  foreign  relations.     1  neither  foresaw^ 
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then,  nor  experienced  afterward,  any  erabarrassnient  from  such  a 
cause  as  that.  And  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  which  I  always 
perform  vriik  pleasure,  to  say,  that  in  the  English  negotiation, 
and  in  other  negotiations,  I  found  the  President  influenced  by 
just  principles  and  proper  sentiments,  desirous  of  maintaining, 
at  the  same  time,  the  honor  and  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  exception  has  been  taken  to  a  note  addressed  by 
me  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  l^ith  of 
September,  1841,  on  the  ground  that  that  note  implied  a  cen- 
stire  on  my  colleagues  for  leaving  tlie  President's  Cabinet.  But 
I  intended  no  such  reproach.  I  intended,  certainly,  only  to 
speak  for  myself,  and  not  to  reproach  others.  This  was  the 
note* 

'^Washington,  September  13,  1841, 
•*  To  Messrs,  Gaies  &  Seaton  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  —  Lest  any  misapprehension  should  exist  as  to  the  rea- 
sons which  have  led  me  to  differ  from  the  course  pursued  by  my  late 
colleagues,  I  wish  to  say  ihnt  I  remain  in  my  p!ace,  first,  because  I  have 
seen  no  sufficicat  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Cabinet  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  its  own  members. 

"  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  absoUite  necessity  of  an  institution, 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  aid  revenue  and  financial  operations, 
and  to  give  the  country  tlie  blessings  of  a  good  currency  and  cheap  ex- 
changes. 

**  Notwithstanding  what  has  passed,  1  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  cooperate  with  the  legislature  in  overcoming  all  difficulties  in 
the  attainment  of  these  objects ;  and  it  is  to  the  union  of  the  Whig  party, 
by  which  I  mean  the  Whig  President,  the  IMiig  Congress,  and  the  Whig 
people,  that  I  look  for  the  realisation  of  our  wishes.  I  can  look  no- 
where else. 

"In  the  second  place,  if  I  had  seen  reasons  to  resign  my  office,  1 
should  not  have  done  so  without  giving  the  President  reasonable  notice, 
and  affording  him  time  to  select  the  head  to  whom  he  should  confide  the 
delicate  and  important  affairs  now  pending  in  this  department. 
"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  Wedstee," 


If  in  this  there  was  any  ambigtdty,  or  any  expression  not 
well  chosen,  or  not  well  considered,  candor,  1  think,  might  have 
interpreted  it  by  another  letter,  written  and  published  about 
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the  same  timej  addressed  to  a  friend  iii  New  York,  which  I  wiH 

read. 

*' Washington,  Septemher  11,  IB41. 

**My  deak  Sik,  —  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  friendly  letter. 

**  You  will  have  learned  that  Messrs,  Ewing,  Bell»  Badger,  and  Crit* 
tenden  have  resigned  their  respective  offices.  Probably  Mr,  Granger 
may  feel  bound  to  follow  the  example.  This  occurrence  can  hardly 
cause  you  the  same  degree  of  regret  which  it  has  occasioned  to  me ; 
as  ihey  are  not  only  friends,  but  persons  with  whom  I  have  had,  for 
Bome  time,  a  daily  official  intercourse,  I  could  not  partake  ia  this 
movement. 

"  It  is  supposed  to  be  justified,  I  presume,  by  the  differences  which 
have  arisen  between  the  President  and  Congress,  upon  the  means  of 
establishing  a  proper  fiscal  agency,  and  restoring  a  sound  state  of  the 
currency  ;  and  collateral  matters,  growing  out  of  tliese  diiTerences,  I 
regret  these  differences  as  deeply  as  any  man  ;  but  1  Imve  not  been  able 
to  sec  in  what  manner  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet  was  likely  either 
to  remove  or  mitigate  the  evils  produced  by  tliem.  On  the  contrary, 
my  only  reHance  for  a  remedy  for  those  evils  has  been,  and  is,  on  the 
union,  conciliation,  and  perseverance  of  the  whole  Whig  party,  and  I  by 
no  means  despair  of  seeing  yet  accomplished,  by  these  means,  all  thai 
we  desire.  It  may  render  us  more  patient  under  disappointment  in  re* 
gard  to  one  measure,  to  recollect,  as  is  justly  stated  by  the  President  in 
his  last  message,  how  great  a  number  of  important  measures  have  been 
already  successfully  carried  through.  1  hardly  know  when  such  a  mass 
of  business  has  been  despatched  in  a  single  session  of  Congress, 

"The  annua!  winter  session  is  now  near  at  hand;  the  same  Con- 
gress is  again  soon  to  assemble  ;  and  feeling  as  deeply  as  I  ever  did 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  some  suitable  provision  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  public  money,  for  aid  to  the  operations  of  tlie  treasury, 
and  to  the  high  public  interests  of  (currency  and  exchanges,  I  am  not 
in  haste  to  believe  that  the  party  which  has  now  the  predominance 
will  not,  in  all  these  respects,  yet  fulfil  the  expectations  of  tlie  country. 
If  it  shall  not,  then  our  condition  is  forlorn  indeed.  But  for  one,  I  will 
not  give  up  ilie  hupe. 

^*  iMy  particular  connection  with  the  administration,  however,  is  with 
another  department.     I  think  very  humbly,  none  can  think  more  hum- 
bly, of  the  value  of  the  services  which  1  am  able  to  render  to  ihc  pub- . 
lie  in  that  post.     But  as  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  all  subje 
affecting  onr  foreign  relations,  a  concurrenee  in  opinion  between  the' 
President  and  myself;  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  our  intercourse,  I  have  not  felt  it  consistent  with  the  duty  which  I 
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owe  to  the  country,  to  run  the  risk^  by  any  sudden  or  abrupt  proceedings 
of  embarrassing  the  executive,  in  regard  to  subjects  and  questions  now 
imniediately  pending,  and  which  intimately  affect  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  the  country. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  constant  regard,  yours, 

"Daniel  Webster. 
"  H.  Ketchttm,  Esq.,  New  York." 

Gentlenfien,  it  must  have  been  obvious  to  all,  that  my  remain- 
ing in  the  Cabinet  of  the  President,  notrv^ith standing  the  personal 
good -will  between  ur,  ai'ter  the  separation  between  him  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Whigs,  could  only  be  inconvenient  and  un- 
pleasant to  both.  My  retirement,  therefore^  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  political  occurrences,  and  I  am  not,  I  tbink| 
called  on  to  say  more. 

I  hope  I  have  not  extended  these  remarks  beyond  the  puriiose 
which  I  proposed ;  and  I  close  them  by  repeating  the  declara- 
tion made  by  me  in  another  place,  last  year,  that  I  am  a  Whig, 
a  Massachujietts  Whi^,  a  Fanenil  Hall  Whig,  and  none  shall 
have  the  power,  now  or  hereafter,  to  deprive  me  of  the  position 
in  which  that  character  places  me. 
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No.  L  — Page  168. 

Extracts  from  an  Essay  entiiUd  **^n  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  on 
which  a  Commercial  System  far  the  United  States  of  America  should 
he  founded^  * 

There  are  in  every  country  certain  important  crises  when  exertian 
or  neglect  must  proilucc  consequences  of  the  utmost  moment.  The 
period  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  have  now  arrived  will 
he  admitted  by  every  attentive  and  serious  mind  to  be  clearly  of  this 
description. 

Our  money  ahaorbed  by  a  wanton  consumption  of  imported  luxuries'? 
a  fluctuating  paper  medium  substituted  in  its  stead,  foreign  commerce 
extremely  circumscribed,  and  a  federal  government  not  only  ineffec- 
tive, but  disjointed^  tell  us  indeed  too  plainly,  that  further  negligence  may 
ruin  us  for  ever.  Impressed  with  this  view  of  our  affairs,  the  writer  of 
the  following  pages  hfis  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  public*  But  as 
neither  his  time  nor  opportunities  will  permit  him  to  treat  of  all  the  great 
objects  which  excite  his  apprehensions  or  engage  his  wishes,  he  means 
principally  to  conftoe  himself  to  that  part  of  tliem  which  has  been 
most  subjected  to  his  observations  and  inquines. 

In  a  country  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil,  aad  a  climate  admitting  steady 
labor,  where  the  cheapness  of  land  tempts  the  European  from  his  home, 
and  the  man u Picture r  from  his  trade,  we  are  led  by  a  few  moments  of 
reflection  lo  fix  on  agriculture  as  the  great  leading  interest.  From  this 
we  shall  find  most  of  our  other  advantages  result,  so  far  as  they  arise 
from  the  nature  of  our  affairs,  and  where  they  are  not  produced  by  the 
coercion  of  laws,  the  fisheries  arc  the  principal  exception.  In  order  to 
make  a  true  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  ogricultui-e,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  encouraged  by  few  or  no  duties  on  the  importation  of  rival 

•  The  paper  from  which  these  extracts  are  piven  is  published  in  the  Ainericafi  ^ 
Museum,  VoL  I.  p,  132,  with  the  name  of  Ttmcb  Ti>xe,  £aq.,  as  its  stilbor.! 
It  is  also  ineorpon&ted  into  his  work  called  **  View  of  the  Uaited  States  of  Ainef^l 
la."  p.  4. 
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pTcwluce,  that  it  furnishes  outward  cargoes  not  only  for  all  our  own  shipS| 
but  those  also  which  foreign  nations  sc^nd  to  our  porti,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  pays  for  all  our  iniportatians ;  iliat  it  supplies  a  part  of  the  cloth- 
ing of  our  people  and  the  food  of  them  and  their  cattle;  that  what  ia 
consumed  at  home,  including  the  materials  for  manuf«eturmg,  is  four  or 
five  times  the  value  of  what  is  exported ;  that  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  is  at  least  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of 
America;  that  therefore  the  planters  and  farmers  do  form  the  body  of 
the  militia,  the  bulwark  of  the  nation ;  that  the  value  of  property  occu- 
pied by  agriculture  is  manifold  greater  than  that  of  the  property  em- 
ployed in  evcr\'^  other  way;  that  the  settlement  of  our  waste  lands,  and 
subdividing  our  improved  farms,  is  every  year  increa-sing  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  agricultural  interest ;  that  the  resources  we  derive  from  it 
are  at  all  times  certain  and  indispensably  necessary ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
rural  life  promotes  health  and  moronity,  by  its  active  nature^  and  by 
keeping  our  people  from  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  towns,  In  short, 
agriculture  appears  to  be  the  spring  of  our  commerce  and  the  parent 
of  our  manufactures. 

The  commerce  of  America,  including  our  exports,  imports,  shipping, 
manufactures,  and  fisheries,  may  be  properly  considered  as  forming  one 
interest*  So  uninfonned  or  mistaken  have  many  of  us  b^n,  that  it 
has  been  stated  as  the  great  object,  and  I  fear  it  is  yet  believed  to  be  Uie 
roost  important  interest,  of  New  England.  But,  from  the  best  calcula- 
tions I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  cannot  raise  the  proportion  of  property 
or  the  number  of  men  employed  in  mnnufuctures,  fisheries,  navigation, 
*nd  trade  to  one  eighth  the  property  and  the  people  occupied  by  agri- 

Iture,  even  in  that  commercial  quarter  of  the  Union. 

While  1  feel  an  absolute  conviction  that  our  true  interests  should  re- 
strain us  from  burdening  or  impedbg  agriculture  in  any  way  whatever, 
I  am  not  only  ready  to  admit,  but  must  beg  leave  to  urge,  that  sound 
policy  requires  our  giving  every  encouragement  to  commerce  and  its 
connections,  which  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  communication  between  the  different  ports  of  every  nation  is  a 
business  entirely  in  tlielr  power*  The  policy  of  most  countries  has  been 
to  secure  this  domestic  navigation  to  their  own  people.  The  extensive 
cotsts,  the  immense  bays  and  numerous  rivers  of  the  United  States, 
have  already  made  this  an  important  object,  and  it  must  increase  with 
our  population.  As  the  places  at  which  the  cargoes  of  coasting  vessels 
are  delivered  must  be  supplied  with  American  produce  from  some  part 
of  the  Union,  and  as  the  merchant  can  always  have  American  bottoms 
to  transport  the  goods  of  the  producing  State  to  tire  State  consuming 
them,  no  mierruplion  to  the  market  of  the  planters  and  farmers  con  b© 
apprehended  from  prohibiting  transportation  in  foreign  bottoms  from 
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port  to  port  within  the  United  States*  A  single  exception  may  perhaps 
be  proper,  permittiDg  foreign  vessels  to  carry  from  port  to  port,  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  their  sales,  any  goods  that  shall  be  part  of  the  car- 
goes they  brought  into  the  Union  from  the  last  foreign  place  at  which 
they  loaded.  The  fleets  of  colliers  on  tlie  British  coasts  evmce  the  pos- 
sible benefits  of  such  a  regulation. 

The  consumption  of  fish,  oil,  whalebone,  and  otlier  articles  obtained 
through  the  fisheries,  in  the  towns  and  counties  that  are  convenient  to 
navigation,  has  become  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  am 
niformed  that  no  less  than  iive  thousand  barrels  of  mackerel,  salmon, 
and  pickled  codfish  are  vended  in  tlio  city  of  Philadelphia  annually; 
add  to  them  the  dried  fish,  oil,  spermaceti  candles^  whalebone,  &c.,  and 
it  will  be  found  a  little  ileet  of  sloops  and  schooners  are  employed  In  the 
business.  The  demand  for  tlie  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  lliose  parts  of 
the  Union  to  which  these  supplies  can  be  carried  is  already  consider- 
able, and  the  increase  of  our  towns  and  manufactures  will  render  it 
more  so  every  year.  In  the  present  state  of  our  navigation  we  can  be  < 
in  no  doubt  of  procuring  these  suppHes  by  means  of  our  own  vessels. 
The  country  that  interferes  most  with  us  at  our  own  market  is  Nova 
Scotia,  which  also,  I  am  informed,  has  had  some  emigrants  from  our 
fishing  towns  since  the  decline  of  their  business.  Such  encouragement 
to  this  valuable  branch  of  commerce  as  would  secure  the  benefits  of  it 
to  our  own  people,  witliout  injuring  our  other  essential  interests,  is  cer- 
tainly worth  attention*  The  convention  will  probably  find,  on  consider- 
ation of  this  point,  that  a  duty  or  prohibition  of  foreign  articles,  such  as 
our  own  fisheries  supply,  will  be  safe  and  expedient. 

These  are  the  principal  encouragements  to  foreign  commerce  which 
occur  to  me  at  present  as  proper  to  form  a  part  of  a  permanent  system 
for  the  United  States.  Regulations  for  temporary  purposes,  such  as  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions  afi^ecting  particular  nations,  I  do  not  mean  to 
speak  of  here,  I  must,  however,  observe,  that  they  should  be  adopted 
with  great  prudence  and  deliberation,  as  they  may  afiect  us  very  unfa- 
vorably, if  they  should  be  tried  in  vain.  In  taking  measures  to  promota 
manufactures,  we  must  be  careful  that  the  injuries  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  commerce  do  not  exceed  the  advantages  resulting  from  thenu 
The  circuinstances  of  the  country,  as  they  relate  to  this  business,  shoul4^ 
be  dispassionately  and  thoroughly  examined.  Though  it  is  confessed  1 
that  the  United  States  have  full  employment  for  all  llieir  citizens  in  iho 
e.ttensive  field  of  agriculture,  yet  as  we  have  a  valuable  body  of  manu- 
facturers already  here,  and  as  many  more  will  probably  emigroto  from 
Europe,  who  will  choose  to  continue  at  their  trades,  and  as  we  have 
some  citizens  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  eifect  a  little  settlement  on  our 
waste  lands,  there  is  a  real  necessity  for  some  wholesome  geneml  regtt"^ 
lations  on  lliis  head* 
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By  taking  care  not  to  force  manufacturea  in  those  States  where  ihe 
people  are  fewer,  tillage  much  more  profitable,  and  provisions  dearer, 
than  in  several  others,  wo  shall  give  agriculture  its  full  scope  in  the 
former,  and  leave  all  the  benefits  of  manufacturing  (so  far  as  they  are 
within  our  reach)  to  tlie  latter.  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  must 
manufacture  to  an  ovidcot  loss,  while  the  advancement  of  that  business 
in  Massachusetts  will  give  tlie  means  of  subsistence  to  many,  whose 
occupations  have  been  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  consequences  of  the 
Revolution.  A  liberal  policy  on  tliis  subject  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
prtiduce  of  the  Southern  States  should  be  exchanged  for  such  manufac- 
tures as  can  be  made  by  the  Northern,  free  from  impost. 

Another  inducement  to  some  salutary  regulations  on  this  subject  will 
be  suggested  by  considering  some  of  our  means  of  conductuig  manu- 
factures* Unless  business  of  tins  kind  is  carried  on,  certain  great  naiU' 
ral  powers  of  ihc  country  will  remain  inactive  and  useless.  Our  nu- 
merous  mill-seats,  for  example,  by  which  flour,  oil,  paper,  snuff,  gun- 
powder, iron-work,  woollen  cloths,  boards  and  scantling,  and  some  otlier 
articles,  are  prepared  or  perfected,  would  be  given  by  Providence  in  vain. 
If  propeHy  improved,  they  will  save  us  an  immense  expense  for  the 
wages,  provisions,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  workmen,  without  diverting 
the  people  from  their  farms.  Fire,  as  well  as  water,  aflbrds,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  a  fund  of  assistance,  that  cannot  he  unused  without  an  evident 
neglect  of  our  best  interests.  Breweries,  which  we  cannot  estimate  too 
higldy,  distilleries,  sugar-houses,  potteries,  casting  and  steel  furnaces, 
and  several  other  works,  are  carried  on  by  this  powerful  element,  and 
attended  with  the  same  savings  that  were  particularized  in  speaking  of 
water  machines.  It  is  probabk%  also,  that  a  frequent  use  of  steam-en- 
gines will  add  gready  to  Uiis  class  of  factories.  In  some  cases  where 
iirc  and  water  are  not  employed,  horses  are  made  to  sene  the  purpose 
as  well,  and  on  much  lower  terms  than  men.  The  cheapness  and  tlie 
easy  increase  of  these  serv  iccable  animals  insure  us  this  aid  to  any  ex- 
tent iliat  occasion  may  require,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
great. 

encouragement  to  agriculture  afforded  by  some  manufactories 
on  of  solid  weight  in  favor  of  pushing  diem  witli  industry  and 
spirit.  Malt  liquors,  if  generally  used,  linseed  oil,  starch,  (and,  were 
tliey  not  a  poison  to  our  morals  and  constitutions,  I  might  add  corn 
spirits,)  would  require  more  grain  to  make  tliera  than  has  been  exported 
in  any  year  since  the  Revolution,  I  cannot  omit  to  observe  here,  that 
beer  strengthens  the  arm  of  the  laborer  without  debauehing  him,  while 
the  noxious  drink  now  used  enervates  and  corrupts  him.  The  workers 
in  leather,  too,  of  every  kind,  in  flax  and  hemp,  in  iron,  wood,  stone, 
and  clay,  in  furs,  horn,  and  many  other  articles,  employ  eiUicr  tlie  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  earth  or  the  fruits  of  cultivation. 
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A  further  encouragement  to  manufactures  will  result  from  impr 
meiits  and  discoveries  in  agriculture.  There  are  many  raw  maleriak/ 
that  could  be  produced  in  this  country  on  a  large  scale,  which  have  hith- 
erto been  very  confmcd.  Cotton,  for  many  years  before  the  Revolution, 
was  not  worth  more  tlian  nine  pence  sterling  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
The  perfection  of  the  factories  in  Europe  has  raised  it  to  such  a  pitch, 
Hiat,  besides  the  prohibition  against  shipping  it  from  the  colonics  to  any 
foreign  port,  the  price  has  risen  fifty  per  cent*  The  consumers  in 
Pennsylvania  have  paid  near  tw^o  shillings  sterling  for  the  importation 
of  this  year.  This  article  must  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  Southern 
planters. 

If  the  facts  and  observations  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paper  be 
admitted  to  be  true  and  just,  and  if  we  lake  into  consideration  with  them 
the  acknowledged  superiority  of  foreign  commerce  and  the  fisheries 
over  our  mantifactories,  we  may  come  to  the  follow^ing  conclusions :  — 

That  the  United  States  of  America  cannot  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country,  nor  promote  her  agriculture  and 
other  lesser  interests,  without  manufactures;  that  they  cannot  enjoy  the 
attainable  benefits  of  commerce  and  the  fisheries,  without  some  general 
restrictions  and  prolubitii>ns  atTecting  foreign  nations ;  that  in  forming 
tliese  restrictions  and  proliibitions,  as  well  as  in  establishing  manufac- 
tories, there  is  occasion  for  great  deliberauon  and  wisdom,  tliat  notliing 
may  be  introduced  which  can  interfere  with  the  sale  of  our  produ 
or  with  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  our  waste  lands. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  draw  a  picture  of  our  country,  as  it  would 
really  exist  under  the  operation  of  a  system  of  national  laws  formed 
upon  these  principles.  While  we  ind^dge  ourselves  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  subject  at  once  so  interesting  and  dear,  let  us  confine  ourselve 
to  substantial  facts,  and  avoid  those  pleasing  delusions  into  which 
spirits  and  feelings  of  our  countrj^men  have  too  long  misled  them. 

In  the  foreground  we  should  find  the  mass  of  our  citizens  the  culti- 
vators, (and  what  is  happily  for  us,  in  most  instances,  the  same  thing,) 
the  independent  proprietors  of  ihc  soil.  Every  wheel  would  appear  in 
motion  that  could  carry  for^vard  the  interests  of  this  great  body  of  our 
people,  and  bring  into  action  the  inherent  powers  of  the  country.  A 
portion  of  the  proiJuce  of  our  lands  would  be  consumed  in  the  farailiei| 
or  employed  in  the  business  of  our  manufacture ["s,  a  farther  portion  m 
would  be  applied  in  the  sustenanc©  of  our  merchants  and  fishennen 
and  their  numerous  assistants,  and  the  remainder  would  be  transported, 
by  those  that  could  carry  it  at  llie  lowest  freight  (that  is,  with  the  small- 
est deduction  from  the  aggregate  profits  of  tlie  busmess  of  die  country), 
to  the  bc'si  foreign  markets. 

On  one  side,  we  should  sec  our  manufacturers  encouraging  the  tillera 
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of  the  earth  by  lire  conauniplion  ond  employment  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors,  and  Ripplyitig  them  and  ihe  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens  with  the 
inatruments  of  their  occupations,  and  tlie  necessaries  and  conveniences 
of  life,  in  every  instance  where  it  could  be  done  without  iujunously  and 
unnecessarily  increasing  the  distress  of  commerce,  the  laboru  of  tlio 
husbandmen,  and  tlie  diflicuhies  of  changing  our  native  wUds  into 
scenes  of  cultivation  and  plenty .  Commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  attcn* 
tive  to  the  general  interests,  would  come  forward  with  offers  to  range 
through  foreign  climates  in  search  of  those  supplies  which  the  manu- 
facturers could  not  furnish  but  at  too  high  a  price,  or  which  nature  has 
not  given  us  at  home,  in  return  for  the  surplus  of  those  stores  tliat  had 
been  drawn  from  the  ocean  or  protluced  by  the  earth. 

The  commercial  citizens  of  America  have  for  some  time  felt  the 
deepest  distress;  among  the  principal  causes  of  their  unhappy  situation 
were  the  inconsiderate  spirit  of  adventure  to  lliis  country,  which  per- 
vaded every  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  the  prodigious  credits  from  tlience 
given  to  our  merchants.  To  these  may  be  added  thp  high  spirits  and 
tlie  go!den  dreams  that  naturally  followed  such  a  war,  closed  with  so 
much  honor  and  success.  Triumphant  over  a  great  enemy,  courted  by 
the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  ihat 
America  should  immediately  comprehend  hor  new  situation.  Really 
possessed  of  the  means  of  future  grt-atness,  she  anlicif>ated  the  most 
distant  benefits  of  the  Revolution,  and  considered  them  as  already  in 
her  hands.  She  formed  the  liighest  expectations,  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, serious  experience  has  taught  her  to  relinquish,  and  now  that  tlie 
thoughtless  adventures  and  imprudent  credits  from  foreign  countries 
lake  place  no  more,  and  time  has  tK^'on  given  for  cool  rellcction,  t^he  will . 
see  her  true  situation,  and  need  not  be  discouraged. 

The  foundations  of  national  wealth  and  consequence  are  so  firmly 
laid  in  the  United  States,  that  no  foreign  power  can  undermine  or 
destroy  Ihcm*  But  the  enjoyment  of  these  substantial  blessings  is  ren- 
dered precarious  hy  domestic  circumstances.  Scarcely  held  together 
by  a  weak  and  half-formed  federal  constitution,  tlie  powers  of  our 
national  government  are  unequal  to  the  complete  execution  of  any  salu- 
tary purpose,  foreign  or  domestic.  The  evils  resulting  from  tliis  un- 
happy state  of  things  have  again  shocked  our  reviving  credit,  produced 
among  our  people  alarming  instances  of  disobedience  to  the  laws,  and, 
if  not  remedied,  must  destroy  our  property,  liberties,  and  peace.  For- 
eign powers,  however  disposed  to  favor  us,  can  expect  neither  satisfac* 
tion  nor  benefit  from  treaties  with  Congress,  while  they  are  unable  to 
enforce  them.  We  can,  therefore,  hope  to  secure  no  privileges  from 
them,  if  matters  are  tlius  conducted* 

We  must  immediately  remedy  this  defect)  or  flufier  exceedingly. 
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Desultory  commercial  acts  of  the  legislatures,  formed  on  the  impression 
of  the  moment,  proceeding  from  no  uniform  or  permanent  principles, 
clasliing  wilh  the  laws  of  the  other  Stales,  and  opposing  those  made  in 
the  preceding  year  by  the  enacting  State,  can  no  longer  be  supported, 
if  we  ore  to  continue  one  people.  A  system  vyhich  mil  promote  the 
general  interests  with  the  smallest  injury  to  pariirulttr  ones,  has  become 
indispensably  necessary*  Commerce  is  more  afTecled  by  the  distrac- 
tions and  evils  arising  from  the  uncertainty,  opposition,  and  errors  of  our 
trade  laws,  than  by  the  restrictions  of  any  one  power  in  Europe.  A 
negative  upon  all  commercial  acts  of  the  legislatui*es,  if  granted  to 
Congress,  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and  must  have  an  excellent  effect. 
If  tliought  expedient,  il  should  be  given  as  well  with  n*gard  to  those  liiat 
exist,  as  to  those  that  may  be  devised  in  future.  Congress  would  thus 
be  enabled  to  prevent  every  regulation  that  might  oppose  the  general 
interests,  and,  by  restraining  the  States  from  impLtlitic  laws,  w^ouki  gpdu- 
ally  bring  our  national  commerce  to  order  and  pcrfeclion.  Such  of  the 
ideas  suggested  in  the  preceding  part  of  tliis  paper  as  shall  be  ban- 
orcd  with  the  public  approbation,  may  he  better  digested,  and,  if  they 
appear  worthy  of  it,  may  A»nn  new  articles  of  confederation,  which 
would  be  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  system, 

I  have  ventured  to  hint  at  prohibitory  powers,  hut  shall  leave  that 
point,  and  the  general  power  of  regulating  trade,  to  those  who  may  un- 
dertake to  consider  the  political  objects  of  the  convention,  suggesting 
only  tlie  evident  propriety  of  enabling  Congress  to  prevent  tlie  importa* 
tion  of  such  foreign  contmodities  as  are  made  from  our  own  raw  nm* 
tcrials.  When  any  article  of  that  kind  can  be  supplied  at  home,  upon 
as  low  terms  as  it  can  be  imported^  a  manufacture  of  our  own  jyrod* 
ucCy  so  well  established,  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  interests  of  foreign  trade,  or  subjected  to  injury  by  the  wild  specu- 
lations of  ignorant  adventurers.  In  all  cases,  careful  provision  should 
be  made  for  refunding  the  duties  on  exportation,  which  renders  llie  im- 
post a  virtual  excise  without  being  liable  to  the  objections  against  an  actual 
one,  and  is  a  great  encouragement  to  trade. 

The  restoration  of  public  credit  at  home  and  abroad  should  be  ^ 
first  wish  of  our  hearts,  and  requires  every  economy,  every  exerticui 
we  can  make.  The  wise  and  virtuous  axioms  of  our  political  constitu- 
tions, resulting  from  a  lively  and  perfect  sense  of  what  is  due  from  roan 
to  man,  should  prompt  us  to  the  discharge  of  debts  of  such  peculiar 
obligation.  We  stand  bound  to  no  common  creditors.  The  friendly 
foreigner,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  trustees  of  charity  and  relig- 
ion, the  patriotic  citizen,  the  war-worn  soldier,  and  a  magnanimous  ally» 
^  these  are  the  principal  claimants  upon  the  feeling  and  justice  of 
America.  Let  her  apply  all  her  resources  to  this  great  dulv  and  wipe 
away  tbe  darkest  stain  that  has  ever  fallen  upon  her. 
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The  general  impost,  the  sale  of  the  lands  and  every  other  unneces- 
sary article  of  public  property,  resti-aining  with  a  firm  hand  every  need- 
less expense  of  government  and  private  life,  steady  and  patient  industry, 
with  proper  dispositions  in  the  people,  would  relieve  us  of  part  of  the 
burden,  and  enable  Congress  to  commence  their  payments,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  taxation,  would  put  the  sinking  and  funding  of  our  debt!» 
within  the  power  of  all  the  States. 


I 
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To  THE  TeABESMEX  AlfD  MAJfTTFACTTmERS  OP  THE   COMMONWEALTH  O? 

Massachusetts  ;  — 

Gentlemen,  —  The  large  importations  from  Europe  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  this  country  call  loudly  on  us  to  join  in  some  united  effort  to 
remedy  a  measure  so  destructive*  It  is  with  regret  we  observe,  that 
since  the  peace  the  importations  into  tliis  State  have  consisted  of  many 
articles  which  are  usually  manufactin'ed  among  ourselves,  on  which 
thousands  of  individuals  depend  for  tlie  maititenance  of  themselves  and 
families,  and  many  of  our  brethren  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  war, 
and  are  now  returned  to  their  occupations,  rely  for  subsistence  and  sup- 
port ;  we  therefore  view  the  continuance  of  such  a  practice  as  tending 
to  the  ruin  of  those  several  manufacturer^,  and  impoverishing  great 
numbers  of  industrious  members  of  society. 

Nothing  can  be  more  desirable,  at  this  important  period,  than  a  firm, 
united  exertion  to  prevent  the  evils  we  apprehend,  and,  as  we  conceive, 
the  interest  of  the  whole  m  so  infinitely  connected  with  those  branches 
already  affected,  we  should  wish  to  establish  a  union  upon  so  broad  a 
basis  that  it  cannot  fail  of  producing  the  most  extensive  and  permanent 
advantages  to  die  collective  body  of  mechanics. 

We  conceive  ourselves  interested  in  one  common  cause,  although  the 
evils  we  complain  of  are  not  equally  felt  by  alL  Yet  we  trust  our 
brethren  will  view  the  concern  as  general,  and  will  be  ready  to  join 
with  us  in  all  legal  measures  to  obtain  a  regulation  in  tJie  present  sys- 
tem of  commerce,  which,  if  not  speedily  checked,  must  prove  fatal  to 
the  whole. 

If  ever  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  this  Com* 
roenwealth  was  required,  this  is  ihe  interesting  moment.  If  wc  let  this 
Opportunity  pass  without  some  endeavors  on  our  part,  we  shall  for  over 
have  reason  to  repent  of  our  remissness*  Every  day  brings  fresh  proofs 
of  the  necessity  of  our  exertions,  and  we  cannot  answer  it  to  God,  our 
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coimTRY,  our  posterity,  or  ourselves,  if  we  are  inactive  at  this  deci- 
sive crisis. 

The  restrictions  by  the  British  government  on  all  American  vessels, 
and  the  shipping  of  goods  from  England  to  America  in  British  bottoms, 
must  eventually  operate  to  the  destruction  of  ship-building  among  our- 
selves,  and  render  our  vessels  of  little  value  in  prosecuting  voyages  to 
any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  entirely  destroy  onr  carrying 
trade,  an  object  so  essentially  important  to  America. 

We  have  reason  to  apprehend,  from  what  has  hitherto  taken  place,  that 
not  only  our  ship-building  will  be  ruined,  but  that  eveiy  article  of  rig- 
ging, sails,  blocks,  and  also  cordage  ready  fitted  for  the  rigger,  togethe 
with  all  the  variety  of  ship-chandlery,  will  soon  be  imported  by  British 
merchants  or  factors,  or  brought  in  vessels  freighted  as  English  bottoms. 
The  consequence  mtist  be  the  entire  ruin  of  our  ship-builders,  black- 
smiths, rope-makers,  riggers,  block-makers,  sail-makers,  with  every  other 
branch  of  business  connected  with  the  equipment  of  vessels. 

We  need  not  mention  other  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  mo 
immediately  affected  by  foreign  importation,  —  they  are  too  keenly  felt  ^ 
to  need  repetition, — ^  being  sensible  that  every  implement  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  mechanism  will  ere  long  {without  speedy  assistance) 
be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  industrious  American. 

These  tilings  are  not  surmises,  they  are  truths  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted ;  they  therefore  require  our  joining  in  a  petition  to  the  next 
General  Court,  praying  that  such  duties  may  be  laid  on  foreign  importa- 
tions of  all  articles  usuall/  manufactured  here,  as  wlO  prevent  their  be- 
ing brought  among  us  to  the  injury  of  such  individuals  as  are  now  em- 
ployed in  those  branches. 

As  the  time  is  now  approaching  for  the  choice  of  persons  to  represent 
us  the  ensuing  year,  on  whom  we  greatly  rely  for  the  success  of  otir 
petition,  it  is  hoped  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  will  exert  their 
whole  influence  to  make  choice  of  tliose  men  who  are  avowedly  friends 
to  the  manufactures  of  this  country.  Your  own  judgment  will  dictate  to 
you  such  persons,  whose  connections,  whose  steadiness,  and  whose  patri* 
otism  will  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny. 

We  are,  Gentlemen,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem,  your  friends  aod 
brethren  in  a  common  cause. 

John  Gray. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Governor  Bowdoin  :  — 


May  it  please  your  ETccellency,  —  We,  the  Committee  of  Tmdesmett 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  town.of  Boston,  do  in  their  names  congmtu* 
late  your  Excellency  on  your  appointment  to  the  chief  seat  of  govern* 
ment 
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It  affords  us  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  a  gentleman  k  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Commonwealth  who  ia  so  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
interests  of  the  countiyj  and  on  whose  integrity,  wisdom,  aiid  decision 
W6  can  confidently  rely. 

Your  Excellency ''s  disposition  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  thta 
country  {tlie  emharrassed  state  of  which  has  not  escaped  your  notice) 
g^ves  us  tlie  most  pleasing  expectation  of  your  patronage  and  support, 
and  we  anticipate  the  fond  idea  that  measures  will  soon  be  adopted  by 
tills  State  fully  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  under  which 
we  at  present  labor. 

The  unanimity  which  so  generally  prevails  throughout  the  several 
branches  of  the  legislature,  we  conceive  a  happy  presage  of  those  na- 
tional blesamgs  so  earnestly  desired  by  every  sincere  friend  to  the  in- 
dependence of  America, 

May  your  administration  be  happy.  May  imion  and  stability  prevail 
in  all  our  public  counsels.  And  may  your  Excellency,  by  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  your  station,  ever  receive  the  wann- 
est acknowledgments  of  the  people  over  whojji  you  preside. 

To  which  his  Excellency  made  the  follownng  reply  :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  worthy  body  of  trades- 
men and  manufacturers  in  the  town  of  Boston  for  their  congratulations, 
and  in  particular  to  you,  Gentlemen,  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which 
you  have  communicated  them. 

You  certainly  are  not  mistaken  in  your  idea  of  my  disposition  to  en- 
courage the  manufactures  of  this  country,  and  for  that  purpose  I  hope  to 
see  measures  adopted  fully  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  several  classes  of  my  fellow-citizens  do  at  present  un- 
happily labor.  To  the  forwarding  and  completing  of  such  adequate 
measures,  1  shall  be  happy  to  contribute. 

I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and  especially  for  the  wish  that  my 
administration  may  be  happy.  Be  assured,  Gentlemen,  it  shall  be  my 
endeavor  to  make  it  so  to  every  class  of  citizens  throughout  tlie  Com- 
monwealth, and  particularly  to  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  prosperity  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see,  but  much 
greater  to  promote, 

James  Bowdoin. 


H       Cotton.  —  Three  cotton  manufactories,  which  have  14,200  spindles, 
263  looms,  and  employ  610  hands   or  operatives.     They  consume 
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S  153,000  of  raw  material,  aodi  turn  out  8  378,000  in  value  of  cotton 
fabrics  per  annum,  with  a  capital  of  $  477,500. 

Ibon. — There  are  two  rolling-milla,  one  nail  factory,  three  extensire 
iron  founderies,  two  saw  and  axe  manufactories,  and  three  extensive  es- 
tablishments for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  in  which  is 
a  greater  or  less  amouijt  of  castings.  The  capital  invested  in  these  is 
about  8  500,000  ;  they  employ  about  325  men,  many  of  them  with  fam- 
ilies, and  consume  about  8  200,000  worth  of  iron  and  $  50,000  worth 
of  coal,  and  turn  out  fabrics  now  to  the  value  of  about  $  700,000. 

Besides  the  above,  which  embraces  cotton  and  iron  alone,  there  is 
an  extensive  paper-mill »  a  woollen  manufactory,  flouring-mills  that  manu- 
facture about  100,000  barrels  of  flour  per  annum,  upward  of  9  1,000,000 
of  tobacco  manufactured  into  chewing  tobacco  per  annum,  and  in  ad- 
dition coach  factories,  manufactories  of  boots  and  shoes,  guns  and 
locks,  one  of  pianos,  brass  founderies,  &c.,  &c. 

Just  previous  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  present  tariff,  the  manufacturing 
operations  of  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  other  places  throughout  the 
State,  were  curtailed  one  half*  They  gradually  recovered  during  the 
first  six  montlis  aflter  the  passage  of  the  tariff,  and  most  rapidly  during 
the  lost  eight  months ;  so  that  they  are  all  doing  a  fair  business  now, 
while  some  of  them,  the  cotton  factories,  arc  pushed  to  their  utmost  to 
supply  the  demand,  which  they  are  scarcely  able  to  do. 

Richmond  memorialized  Congress  for  the  passage  of  that  tariff,  and 
so  did  Petersburg,  I  believe.  The  memorial  sent  from  Richmond,  which 
had  tlie  largest  number  of  signatures  ever  put  to  a  paper  in  the  city,  tts* 
sorted  these  propositions  :  — 

*'  That  duties  should  be  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  revenue-  That 
they  should  be  discriminating  also,  not  only  with  a  view  to  favor  do* 
mestic  productions,  but  to  benefit  the  consumer  by  enlarging  the  supply, 
and  by  adding  domestic  competition,  which  is  always  active,  to  foreign 
competition,  which  is  sometimes  inefEcient,  and  never  regular  and 
constant." 

It  was  also  further  asserted,  that,  '^  under  the  tariff  policies  of  differ- 
ent civilized  nations,  tlie  only  mode  of  relieving  or  aiding  agriculture 
was  by  diverting  to  otlier  occupations  a  portion  of  the  labor  applied  to 
it,  and  by  increasing,  at  the  same  time,  the  domestic  market  for  its  prod- 
ucts ;  and  that  therefore  no  branch  of  industry  in  the  country  has  a 
clearer  interest  in  the  due  encouragement  and  support  of  home  manu* 
factures  than  the  agricultural." 

The  total  capital  invested  in  the  more  important  manufactures  of 
Richmond  is  about  8  5,000,000, 

The  town  of  Petersburg  has  eight  cotton  manufacturing  establish- 
ments now  in  full  operation.  She  has  leased  three  flouring-mills, 
a  paper-mill,  a  wool! en  factory,  &c.,  with  a  fixed  capital  of  near 
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$  1,000,000  in  cotton  manufactories,  $  125,000  in  nouring-mills,  and 
$  1,000,000  in  tobacco  raanufactories. 

Wheeling,  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  inhabitants*  has  136 
eatablisbmentB  for  the  manufacture  of  domestic  goods,  raising  annu» 
ally  1,2-43,000  bushels  of  coal,  and  giving  employment  to  more  than 
1,700  persons,  yielding  an  annual  product  worth  $2,000,000.  Her 
chief  manufactures  are  iron  castings,  bar  iron,  and  glass.  Near  M'^heel- 
ing,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  7,000,000  bushels  of  coal  are 
raised  annually.  Near  Richmond  alone,  the  quantity  raised  exceeds 
5,000,000  bushels. 

The  small  town  of  Fredericksburg  has  several  iron  and  woollen 
manufactories,  which,  with  flourbg  and  other  mills,  employ  a  capital  of 
about  9  250,000. 

Lynchburg. — This  large  and  flourishing  town,  with  near  7,000  in- 
habitants, is  a  place  of  large  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
iron,  flour,  cotton,  &c,,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually* 

From  other  places  where  manufactories  are  in  operation,  I  have  no 
particular  information^ 

General  Estimate. 

In  WheeUng,  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Fredericksburg, 
and  Kanawha  County,  there  are  more  than  8  11 ,000,000  employed  in 
the  leading  manufactures  of  tliese  places.  There  are,  besides,  cotton 
manufactories,  blast  furnaces,  and  fouoderies,  in  many  of  the  counties. 
Virginia  has  every  element  and  every  advantage  for  manufacturing. 
Cotton,  iron,  lead,  hemp,  and  wool  are  diffused  in  each  of  her  four 
grand  divisions,  and  salt  in  the  Soudiwest.  Her  water  power  is  not  ex- 
celled, and  I  doubt  whetlier  it  is  equalled,  in  any  other  Slate  in  the  Union. 
The  importance  of  her  manufactures  is  far  better  appreciated  among 
her  citizens  than  formerly,  I  doubt  whether  so  rapid,  so  general,  and 
so  great  a  change  in  favor  of  this  object  has  taken  place  anywhere 
else  in  the  United  States  as  has  occurred  in  this  old  Commonwealth 
during  the  last  two  years.  She  was  the  tobacco  State  a  few  years  ago ; 
now,  llie  West,  but  for  the  peculiar  excellence  of  her  tobacco,  would 
crowd  lier  out  of  foreign  markets,  or  put  the  price  down  so  low  tiiat  the 
cost  of  its  productions,  and  the  advantage  of  more  profitable  pursuits 
she  enjoys  by  reason  of  her  position,  would  induce  her  perhaps  to  aban^ 
don  entirely,  certainly  in  a  groat  degree,  its  culture  in  a  few  yeare. 

Last  year  there  were  received  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  from  the 
tobacco  regions  of  the  West,  more  tlian  twice  as  many  hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco as  the  entire  crop  of  Virginia,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  West- 
em  crop  was  via  Pennsvlvania  to  Baltimore  and  elsewhere.  This  ii 
17  • 
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an  important  fact  regarding  the  destiniea  of  Virginia,  She  must  be- 
come a  manufacturing  State. 

The  people  generally  are  fast  giving  up  their  old  notions  on  the  tariflT, 
or  those  notions  which  were  once  regarded  as  pecuharly  Virginian.  A 
majority  may  now  be  found  in  favor  of  the  tariff  views,  as  advocated 
by  the  people  of  Richmond  in  their  memorial  adverted  to  in  the  early 
part  of  this  review. 

Hurried  as  I  am,  I  deem  it  of  importance  to  give  you  this  additional 
eketcb,  showing  the  probable  amount  of  raw  cotton  manufactured  or 
used  by  our  factories  in  Virginia. 

In  Petersburg,  by  the  Elltjch  Co,, 1,500 


In  Richmond, 


Maloaca  Co., 
Mechatiics'  Co., 
MerchanU^  Co.,  . 
Canal  Co., 
Batleraea,  ♦ 
Washington,  . 
Eagle, 

Manchester,   . 
Richmond, 
Spring  Hill,  • 


In  Alb^roarle  County,  Thadwell, 
"  **      Uoion, 

In  Tale  of'Wight  County, 

In  Fredericksburg,  .         .         ,         * 

In  Lynchburg, 

In  the  other  smaller  factories  in  the  State, 


1,300 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 

600 

400 

400 

m 
—  J 

2,200 

1,400 

400 

i 

600 
400 


r,6oo 


-4,000 


16,300 
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New  York,  Bth  November^  1848, 
My  deae  Sih,  —  In  conformity  with  my  promise  on  Saturday  last,  I 
now  send  you  the  annexed  statement  of  prices  of  articles  of  American 
manufacture  in  this  city,  in  the  months  of  July,  Augiist,  and  September 
of  1842,  and  the  corresponding  months  of  1843. 


Prices  of  NmU  in  1842. 

July,      ,         .     44  to  4  i  cents  per  lb* 
AujpsI,       .         A\  to  44     **  **^ 

SeptembcT,      .     4ilo4i     **  ** 

Pri€€i  of  best  Pmn.  Pig  Iron,  1842. 
July,  Aug.,  and  Sept.,  $30  per  ton. 

Penn.  rotkd  Bar  Iron,  1842. 
July,  August,  and  to  Sept.  lOth,  $  70* 
From  Sept.  10th  to  October  Ist,  $75. 


Pric€S  (f  Nails  in  1843. 
July,       .        .       3 1  cents  per  lb. 
August,       .         .4      **  ** 

Septemlier,      .       4      **  " 

Prices  cfbest  Penn.  Pig  Iron,  1843, 
July,  Aug.,  and  Sept.,  $25  per  ton. 

Perm,  rolled  Bar  Iron,  1843. 
July,  Auguatf  and  September «  $65. 
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Since  August,  1842,  there  have  been  but  Tery  few,  if  any,  nails  man- 
ufactured in  this  countT}'  of  imported  iron*  Prior  to  January,  1842,  the 
bulk  of  nails  sold  in  this  market  were  from  Swedes'  iron,  when  the 
wholesale  price  of  that  description  of  iron  seldom  reached  so  low  a  point 
as  9  60  per  ton.  Since  August,  1842,  the  price  has  ranged  from  8  70 
to  $  75  per  ton.  Competition  among  American  manufacturers  (aided, 
probably,  by  low  prices  in  Europe)  has  reduced  the  prices  of  bar  iron 
and  nails  in  this  country.  Prices  of  iron  in  Europe  have  been  depressed 
in  consequence  of  our  tariff,  and  consequently  it  is  the  operation  of  the 
tariif  alone  which  now  enables  the  consumer  to  purchase  tliese  articles 
at  their  present  reduced  rates.  I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  English 
iron,  particularly,  could  be  afforded  to  us  even  under  the  present  tarifTj 
the  prices  in  England  being  regulated  rather  by  what  ihe  articles  would 
command  here,  than  the  cost  of  production  there.  If  tliis  be  true,  the 
reduction  of  duties  designed  by  the  compromise  tariff  was  defeated,  and 
the  benefit  accrued  to  the  foreign  producers. 

Since  writing  the  above,  a  friend  has  furnished  me  with  the  following 
facta  relative  to  the  prices  of  Scotch  pig-iron  in  this  city,  and  also  ia 
Scotland,  in  August,  1842,  and  August,  1843  :  — 

Say — ^In  Au^pist,  1842,  the  price  in  this  city  was,    .        .        $25.00  per  ton. 

Iq  Aogust,  1843,      "  **  **  .  $23.50  per  ton. 

Say  —  In  August,  1842,  the  price  of  same  iron  in  Scotland  was  £2  15*.  per  ton. 

In  August,  1843,  it  would  be,     •        ,        .        .  £2  per  ton. 
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^B  Extract  from  an  Address  to  the  States^  adopted  %  Congress  on  the  24th 
^M  of  Aprilj  1783,  on  the  Report  of  a  CammUtee  consisting  of  Messrs, 
^B       Madison^  Hamilton,  and  EUsicorth, 

If  other  motives  than  tliose  of  justice  be  requisite  on  this  occasion,  no 

^_     nation  could  over  feel  stronger ;  for  to  whom  are  the  debts  to  be  paid  ? 

^P         To  an  rt??y,  in  tlie  first  place,  who,  to  the  exertion  of  his  arms  in 

support  of  our  cause,  has  added  the  succor  of  his  treasure  ;  who,  to  his 

important  loans,  has  added  liberal  donations;  and  whose  loans  them- 

selTes  cany  the  impression  of  his  magnanimity  and  friendship. 

To  individuals  in  a  foreign  country ^  in  the  next  place,  who  were  the 
first  to  give  so  precious  a  token  of  their  confidence  in  our  justice,  and 
of  their  friendship  for  our  cause,  and  who  are  members  of  a  republic 
which  was  second  in  espousing  our  rank  among  nations. 

Another  class  of  creditors  is  titat  illustrious  and  patriotic  hand  of  our 
ftllow-citizensy  whose  blood  and  whose  bravery  have  defended  the  lib* 
erties  of  their  country;  who  have  patiently  borne,  among  other  dia- 
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tresses,  the  privation  of  tbcir  stipends,  while  the  distresses  of  their 
country  disabled  it  from  bestowing  them;  and  who  even  now  ask  for 
no  more  than  sncb  a  portion  of  their  dues  as  will  enable  them  to  retire 
from  the  field  of  victory  and  glory  into  the  bosom  of  peace  and  private 
citizenship,  and  for  such  efieclaal  security  for  the  residue  of  their  claims 
as  their  country  is  now  unquestionably  able  to  provide. 

The  remaining  class  of  creditors  is  composed  partly  of  such  of  our 
fellow-citizens  as  originally  lent  to  the  public  the  use  of  their  funds,  or 
have  since  manifested  most  confidence  in  their  country  by  receiving 
transfers  from  the  lenders,  and  partly  of  those  whose  property  has  been 
either  advanced  or  assumed  for  the  public  service. 

To  discriminate  tlie  merits  of  tliese  several  descriptions  of  creditors 
would  be  a  task  equally  unnecessary  and  invidious.  If  the  voice  of  hu- 
manity plead  more  loudly  in  favor  of  some  than  of  others,  the  voice  of 
policy,  no  less  than  of  justice,  pleads  in  favor  of  all.  A  wise  nation 
will  never  permit  those  who  relieve  tlie  wants  of  their  country,  or  who 
rely  most  on  its  faith,  its  firmness,  and  its  resources,  when  either  of  them 
is  distrusted,  to  suffer  by  tlie  event. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  finally,  that  it  has  ever  been  the  pride  and 
boast  of  America,  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended  were  the  rights 
of  human  nature.  By  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  tliese  rights  on  the 
means  exerted  for  their  defence,  they  have  prevailed  against  all  opposi- 
tion, and  form  the  basis  of  thirteen  independent  Slates.  No  instance 
has  heretofore  occurred,  nor  can  any  instance  be  expected  hereafter  to 
occur,  in  which  the  unadulterated  forms  of  republican  government  can 
pretend  to  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  justifying  tliemselves  by  their  fruits* 
In  tliis  view,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  responsible  for  the  1 
greatest  trust  ever  confided  to  a  political  society.  If  justice,  good  faith, 
honor,  gratitude,  and  all  otiier  qualities  which  ennoble  the  character  of  a 
nation,  and  fulfil  the  ends  of  governments,  be  the  fruits  of  our  establish- 
ment, the  cause  of  liberty  will  acquire  a  dignity  and  lustre  ivliich  it  has 
never  yet  enjoyed,  and  an  example  will  be  set  which  cannot  but  have 
the  most  favorable  influence  on  tlie  rights  of  mankind.  If,  on  the  other 
side,  our  government  should  be  unfortunately  blotted  with  the  reverse 
of  these  cardinal  and  essential  virtues,  the  great  cause  which  we  have 
engaged  to  v'mdicate  will  be  dishonored  and  betrayed  ;  the  last  and  fair* 
68t  experimcnl  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  will  be  turned 
against  them,  and  their  patrons  and  friends  exposed  to  be  insulted  and 
silenced  by  the  votaries  of  tyraimy  and  usurpation. 
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The  great  Pilgrim  festival  was  celebrated  on  tlie  22d  of  December, 
1843,  by  the  New  England  Society  of  New  York,  with  uncommon  spirit 
and  success.  A  commemorative  oration  was  delivered  in  the  mora- 
ing  by  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  in  a  style  of  eloquence  rarely  equalled.  The 
public  dinner  of  the  Society,  at  the  Astor  House,  at  which  M,  H.  Grin- 
nell.  Esq,,  presided,  was  attended  by  a  very  largo  company,  composed 
of  the  members  of  tlie  Society  and  their  invited  guests.  Several  appro- 
priate toasts  having  been  given  and  responded  to  by  the  distinguished 
individuals  present,  George  Griswold,  Esq.,  rose  to  oifer  one  in  honor 
of  Mr,  Webster,  After  a  few  remarks  complimentary  to  that  gentle- 
man, in  reference  to  his  services  in  refuting  the  doctrine  of  nullification 
and  in  averting  the  danger  of  war  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  Mr* 
Griswold  gave  the  following  toast :  — 

"Daniel  Websteh,  —  the  gift  of  New  England  to  his  coimtry,  his 
whole  country,  and  nothing  but  his  country*" 

This  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  on  rising  to  respond  to  it, 
JVlr.  Webster  was  greeted  with  nine  enthusiastic  cheers,  and  the  most 
hearty  and  prolonged  approbation.  When  silence  was  restored,  he 
spoke  as  follows  :  — 


» 


Mr,  President  :  —  I  have  a  grateful  duty  to  perform  in  ac- 
knowledging the  kindness  of  the  sentiment  thus  expressed  to- 
wards me.  And  yet  I  mnst  say,  Gtentkmen,  that  I  rise  upon 
this  occasion  under  a  consciousness  that  1  may  probably  dis- 
appoint highly  raised,  too  highly  raised  expectations.  In  the 
scenes  of  thia  evening,  and  in  the  scene  of  this  day,  my  part  is 
an  humble  one,     I  can  enter  into  no  competition  with  the  fresh- 
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er  geniuses  of  those  more  eloquent  gentlemen,  learned  and  rev- 
erend, who  have  addressed  this  Society,  I  may  perform,  how- 
ever, the  humbler,  but  sometimes  useful,  duty  of  contrast,  by 
adding  the  dark  ground  of  the  picture,  which  shall  serve  to  bring 
out  the  more  brilliant  colors. 

I  must  receive,  Gentlemen,  the  sentiment  proposed  by  the 
worthy  and  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York  before  me,  as 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  that,  as  a  citizen  of  New  England, 
as  a  son,  a  child,  a  creation  of  New  England,  I  may  be  yet  s^up- 
posed  to  entertain,  in  some  degree,  that  enlarged  view  of  my  dutjfA 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  as  a  public  man,  which  may,! 
in  some  small  measure,  commend  me  to  the  regard  of  the  whole 
country.  While  I  am  free  to  confess,  GentlemciT,  that  there  is 
no  compliment  of  which  I  am  more  desirous  to  be  thought  wor- 
thy, I  will  add,  that  a  compliment  of  tliat  kbid  could  have  pro- 
ceeded from  no  source  more  agreeable  to  my  own  feelings  than 
from  the  gentleman  who  has  proposed  it, — an  eminent  merchant, 
the  member  of  a  body  of  eminent  merchants,  known  tliroughout 
the  %vorld  for  their  intelligence  and  enterprise,  I  the  more  esp 
cially  feel  this,  Gentlemen,  because,  whether  I  view  the  present 
state  of  things  or  recur  to  the  history  of  the  past,  I  can  in  nei- 
ther ease  be  ignorant  how  much  that  profession,  and  its  distin^J 
guished  members,  from  an  early  day  of  our  history,  have  con* 
tributed  to  make  the  country  what  it  is,  and  the  government 
what  it  is. 

Gentlemen,  the  free  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  the  popular 
form  of  those  governments  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  give  scope  to  intelligence,  to  talent,  en- 
terprise, and  public  spirit,  from  all  classes  making  up  the  great 
body  of  the  community.  And  the  country  has  received  benefit 
in  all  its  history  and  in  all  its  exigencies,  of  the  most  eminent 
and  striking  character,  from  persons  of  the  class  to  which  my 
friend  before  me  belongs.  Who  will  ever  forget  that  the 
name  signed  to  our  ever- memorable  and  ever-glorious  Deda 
tion  of  Independence  is  the  name  of  John  Hancock,  a  mercha 
of  Boston  ?  Who  will  ever  forget  that,  in  the  most  disastrous 
days  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  treasury  of  the  country  was 
bankrupt,  with  unpaid  navies  and  starving  armies,  it  w*as  a 
merchant,  —  Robert  Morris  of  Philadelphia, — who,  by  a  noble 
sacrifice  of  his  own  fortune,  as  well  as  by  the  exercise  of  his 
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[.great  financiEd  abilities,  sustained  and  supported  the  wise  men 
of  the  country  in  counciJ,  and  llie  brave  men  of  the  country  in 
the  field  of  battle  ?  Nor  are  there  wanting  more  recent  instan- 
ces,    I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  near  me,  and  near  my  friend 

l-who  proposed  this  sentiment,  the  son  of  an  eminent  merchant 
of  New  England  (AIi,  Goodhue),  an  early  membcT  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  always  consulted,  always  respected,  in 
whatever  belonged  to  the  duty  and  the  means  of  putting  in  op- 
eration the  financial  and  coniniercial  system  of  tlie  country ;  and 
this  mention  of  the  father  of  my  friend  brings  to  my  mind  the 
memory  of  his  great  colleague,  the  early  associate  of  Hamilton 
and  of  Ames,  trusted  and  beloved  by  Washington,  consulted  on 
all  occasions  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
the  establishment  of  the  treasury  department^  the  imposition 
of  the  first  rates  of  duty,  and  with  every  thing  that  belonged  to 
the  commercial  system  of  the  United  States,  ^ — ^  George  Cabot, 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  say,  Gentlemen,  that  there  is  no 
truth  better  developed  and  established  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  from  th^  formation  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
present  time,  than  this,  —  that  the  mercantile  classes,  the  great 
^mmeicial  masses  of  the  country,  whose  affairs  connect  them 
rougly  with  every  State  in  the  Union  and  with  all  the  nations 

^of  the  earth,  whose  business  and  profession  give  a  sort  of  nation- 
ality to  their  character,  —  that  no  class  of  men  among  us,  from 
the  beginning,  have  shown  a  stronger  and  firmer  devotion  to 
whatsoever  has  been  designed,  or  to  whatever  has  tended,  to  pre- 
serve the  miion' of  these  States  and  the  stability  of  the  free  gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  the  various  municipal  regulations  and  local 
interests,  has  left  the  States  individual,  disconnected,  isolated. 
It  has  left  them  theur  own  codes  of  criminal  law;  it  has  left 
them  their  own  system  of  municipal  regulations*  But  there  was 
one  great  interest,  one  great  concern,  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  was  no  longer  to  be  left  under  the  regulations  of 
the  then  thirteen,  afterwards  twenty,  and  now  twenty-six  States, 
but  was  committed,  necessarily  committed,  to  the  care,  the  pro- 
tection, and  the  regulation  of  one  government;  and  this  was 
that  great  unit,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,     There  is  no  commerce  of  New  York,  no  commerce  of 
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Massachusetts,  none  of  Georgia,  none  of  Alabama  or  Louisiana, 
All  and  singular,  in  the  aggregate  and  in  all  its  parts,  is  the 
comrnerce  of  the  Uoited  States,  reguJat^d  at  home  by  a  uniform 
system  of  laws  ojider  the  authority  of  the  general  government, 
and  protected  abroad  under  the  flag  of  our  government,  the  gk 
rious  E  Plnribus  Unum^  and  guarded,  if  need  be,  by  the  poweapl 
of  the  general  government  all  over  the  world-  There  isi,  therefore, 
Gentlemen,  nothing  more  cementing,  nothing  that  makes  us 
more  cohesive,  nothing  that  more  repels  all  tendencies  to  sepa- 
ration and  dismemberment,  than  this  great,  this  common,  I  may 
say  this  overwhelming  interest  of  one  commerce,  one  general 
system  of  trade  and  navigation,  one  everywhere  and  with  every 
nation  of  the  globe.  There  is  no  flag  of  any  particular  Ameri- 
can State  seen  in  the  Pacific  seas,  or  in  the  Baltic,  or  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Who  knows,  or  who  hears,  there  of  your  proud 
State,  or  of  my  proud  State?  Who  knows,  or  who  hears,  of 
any  thing,  at  the  extremest  north  or  south,  or  at  the  antipodes, 
— in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  Eastern  or  Western  Sea, — who 
ever  hears,  or  knows,  of  any  thing  but  an  American  ship,  or  of 
any  American  enterprise  of  a  commercial  charaeter  that  does  not 
bear  the  impression  of  the  American  Union  with  it? 

It  would  be  a  presumption  of  which  I  cannot  be  guilty,  Gen- 
tlemen, for  me  to  imagine  for  a  moment,  that,  among  the  gifts 
which  New  England  has  made  to  our  common  country,  I  am 
any  tiling  more  than  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable,  I  readily 
bring  to  mind  the  great  men,  not  only  with  whom  I  have  met, 
but  those  of  the  generation  before  me,  who  now  sleep  with  their 
fathers,  distinguished  in  the  Revolution,  distinguished  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  and  in  the  early  administration  of 
the  government,  always  and  everpvhere  distinguished;  and  I 
shrink  in  just  and  conscious  humiliation  before  their  established 
character  and  established  renown ;  and  all  that  I  venture  to  say, 
and  all  that  I  venture  to  hope  may  be  thouijht  true,  in  the  sen* 
timcnt  proposed,  is,  that,  so  far  as  mind  and  purpose,  so  far  as 
intention  and  will,  are  concerned,  I  may  be  fomid  among  those 
who  are  capable  of  embracing  the  whole  country  of  which  they 
are  members  in  a  proper,  comprehensive,  and  patriotic  regard. 
We  all  know  that  the  objects  which  are  nearest  are  the  objects 
which  are  dearest ;  family  aflections,  neighborhood  aflcctions, 
Bocial  relations,  tliese  ia  truth  aie  nearest  and  dearest  to  us  all: 
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but  whosoever  shall  be  able  rightly  to  adjust  the  gmdaation  of 
his  affections,  and  to  love  his  friends  and  his  neighbors,  and  his 
country,  as  he  ought  to  love  thenij  merits  the  commendation 
pronounced  by  tlie  philosophic  poet  upon  him 

"  Qui  didicit  patrim  quid  debeat,  et  qaid  iimici«,'' 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  my  fortune,  in  the  little  part  which  I 
have  acted  in  public  life,  for  good  or  for  evil  to  the  commanity, 
to  be  connected  entirely  with  that  government  which,  witliin  the 
limits  of  constitutional  power,  exercises  jurisdiction  over  all  the 
States  and  all  the  people.  My  friend  at  the  end  of  the  table  on 
luy  left  has  spoken  pleasantly  to  us  to-night  of  the  reputed 
miracles  of  tutelar  saints.  In  a  sober  sense,  in  a  sense  of  deep 
conviction,  I  say  that  the  emergence  of  this  country  from  British 
domination,  and  its  union  under  its  present  form  of  government 
beneath  the  general  Constitution  of  the  country,  if  not  a  mira* 
cle,  is,  I  do  not  say  the  most,  but  one  of  the  most  fortunate,  the 
most  admirable,  the  most  auspicious  occurrences,  which  have 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man.  Circumstances  have  wrought  out 
for  us  a  state  of  things  which,  in  other  times  and  other  re* 
gionsj  philosophy  has  dreanied  of,  and  theory  has  proposed,  and 
speculation  has  suggested,  but  which  man  has  never  been  able 
to  accomplish-  1  mean  the  government  of  a  great  nation  over 
a  vastly  extended  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  means 
of  local  institutions  for  local  purposes^  and  general  institutions  for 
general  purposes.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
notwithstanding  the  great  league  of  Grecian  states,  notwdth- 
Btanding  the  success  of  the  Roman  system,  (and  certainly  there 
is  no  exception  to  the  remark  in  modern  history,)  —  I  know  of 
nothing  so  suitable  on  the  whole  for  the  great  interests  of  a  great 
people  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  as  the  provision 
of  local  legislation  for  local  and  raunicipal  purposes,  with,  not  a 
confederacy,  nor  a  loose  binding  together  of  separate  parts,  but  a 
limited,  positive  general  government  for  positive  general  pur- 
poses, over  the  whole.  We  may  derive  eminent  proofs  of  this 
truth  from  the  past  and  the  present.  What  sec  we  to-day  in 
the  agitations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic?  I  speak  of 
them,  of  course  witliout  expressing  any  opinion  on  questions 
of  politics  in  a  foreign  country ;  but  I  speak  of  them  as  an  occur- 
rence which  shows  the  great  expediency,  the  utility,  I  may  say 
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the  necessity,  of  local  legisilatioD,  If,  iii  a  country  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  water  (Ireland),  there  be  some  who  desire  a  severance 
of  one  part  of  the  empire  from  another,  under  a  proposition  of 
repeal,  there  are  others  who  propose  a  continuance  of  the  exist*  ^ 
ing  relation  under  a  federative  system :  and  what  is  this  ?  No 
more,  and  no  less,  than  an  approximation  to  that  system  under 
which  we  live,  which  for  local,  municipal  purposes  shall  have  a 
local  legislature,  and  for  general  purposes  a  general  legislature. 

This  becomes  the  more  important  when  we  consider  that  the 
United  States  stretch  over  so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  —  that 
they  embrace  such  a  variety  of  climate,  —  that  various  condi* 
tions  and  relations  of  society  naturally  call  for  different  laws  and 
regulations.  Let  me  ask  whether  tiie  legislatiure  of  New  York 
could  wisely  pass  laws  for  the  government  of  Louisiana,  or 
whether  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  could  wisely  pass  laws 
for  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  ?  Every  body  will  say,  *'  No,^ 
And  yet  the  interests  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Lou- 
isiana, in  whatever  concerns  their  relations  between  thenis^lvea 
and  their  general  relations  with  all  the  states  of  the  world,  are 
found  to  be  perfccdy  well  provided  for,  and  adjusted  with  per* 
feet  congruity,  by  committing  these  general  interests  to  one  com« 
mon  government,  the  result  of  popular  general  elections  among 
them  all. 

I  confess,  Gentlemen,  that  having  been,  as  I  have  said,  in  my 
humble  career  in  public  Efe,  employed  in  that  portion  of  the 
public  service  which  is  connected  with  the  general  government, 
I  have  contemplated,  as  the  great  object  of  every  proceeding, 
not  only  the  particular  benefit  of  thtj  moment,  or  the  exigency 
of  the  occasion,  but  the  preservation  of  this  system;  for  I  do 
consider  it  so  much  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  that  80 
much  of  it  is  due  to  fortunate  concurrence,  as  well  as  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  great  men  acting  upon  those  occasions,  —  that  it 
is  an  experiment  of  such  remarkable  and  renowned  success, — 
that  he  is  a  fool  or  a  madman  who  would  wish  to  try  that  ex- 
periment a  second  time.  I  see  to-day,  and  we  all  see,  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  landed  upon  the  Rock  of  Ply* 
mouth ;  the  followers  of  Raleigh,  who  settled  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina ;  he  who  lives  where  the  truncheon  of  empire, 
00  to  speak,  was  borne  by  Smith;  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia; 
he  who  settled  under  the  auspices  of  France  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  IVDssissippi ;  the  Swede  on  the  Delaware,  the  Quaker  of 

Penn{5ylvania,  —  all  find,  at  this  day,  their  common  interest,  their 
common  protection,  their  common  glory ^  under  the  united  gov- 
ernmcntsj  wliich  leaves  them  al],  nevertheless,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  own  municipal  and  local  afiiiirsj  to  be  Frenchmen, 
or  Swedes,  or  QuakerSj  or  whatever  they  choose.  And  when 
one  considers  tliat  this  system  of  government,  I  will  not  say  has 
produced,  because  God  and  nature  and  circumstances  have  had 
an  agency  in  it, — but  when  it  is  considered  that  this  system 
has  not  prevented,  but  ha.s  rather  encouraged,  the  growth  of  the 
people  of  this  C4:>untry  from  three  millions,  on  the  glorious  4th  of 
July,  1776,  to  seventeen  millions  now,  who  is  there  that  will  say, 
upon  this  hemisphere,  —  nay,  who  is  there  that  will  stand  up  in 
any  hemisphere,  who  is  there  in  any  part  of  the  workl,  that  will 
say  that  the  great  experiment  of  a  united  republic  has  failed  in 
America  ?  And  yet  I  know,  Gentlcraen,  I  feel,  that  this  united 
system  is  held  together  by  strong  tendencies  to  union,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  kept  from  too  much  leaning  toward  con  soli* 
dation  by  a  strong  tendency  in  the  several  States  to  support 
each  its  own  power  and  consideration.  In  the  physical  world  it 
is  said,  that 

'^  All  nattire'a  di^erence  keeps  all  nattire^s  peace,*' 

and  there  is  in  the  political  world  this  same  harmonious  differ* 
ence,  this  regular  play  of  the  positive  and  negative  powers  (if  I 
may  so  say),  which,  at  least  for  one  glorious  half-oentury,  has 
kept  us  as  we  have  been  kept,  and  niade  us  what  we  are. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  must  not  allow  myself  to  pursue  this  topic. 
It  is  a  sentiment  so  commonly  repeated  by  me  upon  aU  public 
occasions,  and  upon  all  private  occasions,  and  ever}rwhere,  that 
I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  it  now.  It  is  the  union  of  these  States, 
it  is  the  system  of  government  under  which  we  live,  beneath  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  happily  framed,  wisely  adopt- 
ed, successfully  administered  for  fifty  years, —  it  is  mainly  this,  I 
say,  that  gives  us  power  at  home  and  credit  abroad.  And,  for 
one,  I  never  stop  to  consider  the  power  or  wealth  or  greatness 
of  a  State.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  care  nothing  for  your 
Empire  State  as  such.  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  are  as  high 
in  my  regard  as  New  York.  In  population,  in  power,  in  the 
government  over  us,  you  have  a  greater  share.  You  would  have 
18* 
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the  same  share  if  you  were  divided  into  forty  States,  It  is  not, 
therefore,  as  a  State  sovereignty,  it  is  only  because  New  York 
is  a  vast  portion  of  the  whole  American  people,  that  I  regard 
this  State,  as  I  always  shall  regard  her,  as  respectable  and  hon- 
omble.  But  among  State  sovereignties  there  is  no  preference; 
there  is  nothing  high  and  nothing  low;  every  State  is  inde- 
pendent and  every  State  is  equal.  If  we  depart  from  this  great 
principle,  then  are  we  no  longer  one  people ;  but  we  are  thrown 
back  again  upon  the  Confederation,  and  upon  that  state  of  things 
in  which  tlie  inequality  of  the  States  produced  all  the  evils 
which  befell  us  in  times  past,  and  a  thousand  ill-adjusted  and 
jarring  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish,  then,  without  pursuing  these  thoughts, 
withont  especially  attempting  to  produce  any  fervid  impresaic 
by  dwelling  upon  them,  to  take  this  occasion  to  answer  mf^ 
friend  who  has  proposed  the  sentiment,  and  to  respond  to  it  by 
saying,  that  whoever  would  serve  his  country  in  this  our  day, 
with  wliatever  degree  of  talent,  great  or  small,  it  may  have 
pleased  the  Almighty  Power  to  give  him,  he  cannot  serve  it,  be 
will  not  serve  it,  unless  he  be  able,  at  least,  to  extend  his  politi- 
cal dci?igns,  purposes,  and  objects,  till  they  shall  comprehend  the 
whole  country  of  whicli  he  is  a  servant. 

Sir,  I  must  say  a  word  in  connection  with  that  event  which 
we  have  assembled  to  commemorate.  It  has  seemed  fit  to  tlie 
dwellers  in  New  York,  New- E  a  glanders  by  birth  or  descent,  to 
form  tliis  society.  They  have  formed  it  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  distressed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  (commemorating  ao^ 
nually  the  great  event  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  froB 
which  they  spring.  It  would  be  great  presumption  in  me  to  , 
back  to  the  scene  of  that  settlement,  or  to  attempt  to  exhibit  i 
in  any  colors,  after  the  exhibition  made  to-day;  yet  it  is  an' 
event  that  in  all  time  since,  and  in  all  time  to  come,  and  more 
in  times  to  come  than  in  times  past,  must  stand  out  in  great 
and  striking  characteristics  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The 
sun*M  return  to  his  winter  solstice,  in  1620,  Is  the  epoch  from 
which  he  dates  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  small  people^j 
now  one  of  the  happiest,  and  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great 
that  his  rays  fall  upon ;  and  his  annual  visitation,  from  that  da] 
to  this,  to  our  frozen  region,  has  enabled  him  to  see  that  prog* 
redSi  pn^ess^  was  the  characteristic  of  that  small  people.     He 
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them  from  a  handful,  that  one  of  his  beams  coming 
through  a  key-hole  might  illuminate,  spread  over  a  hemisphere, 
which  he  cannot  enlighten  under  the  slightest  eclipse.  Nor, 
though  this  globe  should  revolve  round  him  for  tens  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years,  will  he  see  such  another  incip- 
ient colonization  upon  any  part  of  this  attendant  upon  his 
mighty  orb.  What  else  he  may  see  in  those  other  planets  which 
revolve  around  him  we  cannot  tell,  at  least  until  we  have  tried 
the  fift)-foot  telescope  which  Lord  Rosse  is  preparing  for  that 
purpose. 

There  is  not,  Gentlemen,  and  we  may  as  w^e.ll  admit  it,  in 
any  history  of  the  past^  another  epoch  from  which  so  many 
great  events  have  taken  a  turn;  events  w^hich,  while  important 
to  us,  are  equally  important  to  the  country  from  whence  wc 
came.  The  settlement  of  Plymouth — ^concurring,  I  idways  wish 
to  be  imderstood,  with  that  of  Virginia  —  was  the  settlement  of 
New  England  by  colonies  of  Old  England.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
take  these  tu^o  ideas  and  run  out  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
both*  What  has  been,  and  what  is  to  be,  Old  England  ?  What 
has  been,  w^hat  is,  and  what  may  be,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
New  England,  with  her  neighbors  and  associates  ?  I  would  not 
dwell,  Gentlemen,  with  any  particular  emphasis  upon  the  senti* 
ment^  w- hich  I  nevertheless  entertain,  with  respect  \o  the  great 
diversity  in  the  races  of  men.  I  do  not  know  how  far  in  that 
respect  I  might  not  encroach  on  those  mysteries  of  Providence 
which,  while  I  adore,  I  may  not  comprehend  ;  but  it  does  seem  to 
me  io  be  very  remarkable,  that  wc  may  go  back  to  the  time  when 
New  England,  or  those  who  founded  it,  were  subtracted  from 
Old  England;  and  both  Old  England  and  New  England  went 
on,  nevertheless,  in  their  mighty  career  of  progress  and  power. 

Let  me  begin  with  New  England  for  a  moment.  What  has 
resulted,  embracing,  as  I  say,  the  nearly  contemporaneous  set- 
tlement of  Virginia,  —  w^hat  has  resulted  from  the  planting 
upon  this  continent  of  two  or  three  slender  colonies  from  the 
mother  country  ?  Gentlemen,  the  great  epitaph  commemorative 
of  the  character  and  the  w^orth,  the  discoveries  and  glory,  of 
Columbus,  was,  that  he  had  g-iven  a  new  world  to  the  crown$ 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
It  does  not  come  up  at  all  to  the  great  merits  of  Columbus. 
Hfi  gave  the  territory  of  the  southern  hemisphere  to  the  crowni 
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of  Castile  and  jVragon ;  but  as  a  place  for  the  plantation  of 
colonies,  as  a  place  for  the  habitation  of  men,  as  a  place  to 
^which  laws  and  religion^  and  manners  and  science,  were  to  be 

inf>ftTred,  as  a  place  in  which  the  creatures  of  God  should 
midtiply  and  fill  the  earth,  under  friendly  skies  and  with  religious 
hearths,  he  gave  it  to  the  wiiole  world,  he  gave  it  to  universal 
man !  From  this  seminal  principle,  and  from  a  handfidj  a  liun* 
dred  saints,  blessed  of  God  and  ever  honored  of  men,  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Plymouth  and  elsewhere  along  the  coast,  united, 
as  T  have  said  aln»ady  more  than  once,  in  the  process  of  timei 
with  the  settlement  at  Jamestown,  has  sprung  this  great  people 
of  w^iieh  w^e  arc  a  portion, 

I  do  not  reckon  myself  among  quita  the  oldest  of  the  land, 
and  yet  it  so  happens  that  very  recently  I  recurred  to  an  exult- 
ing speech  or  oration  of  my  own,  in  which  I  spoke  of  my 
country  as  consisting  of  nine  millions  of  people.  1  could  hardly 
persuade  myself  that  within  the  short  time  w!jicli  had  elapsed 
since  that  epoch  our  population  had  doubled ;  and  that  at  the 
present  moment  there  does  exist  most  unquestionably  as  great 
a  probability  of  its  continued  progress,  in  the  same  ratio,  as 
lias  ever  existed  in  any  previous  time*  I  do  not  know  whose 
imagination  is  fertile  enough,  I  do  not  know  whose  conjectures, 
I  may  almost  say,  are  wild  enough  to  tell  what  may  be  the 
progress  of  w^calth  and  population  ui  the  United  States  in  half 
a  century  to  come.  All  we  know  is,  here  is  a  people  of  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  millions,  intelligent,  educated,  freeholders, 
freemcuj  republicans,  possessed  of  all  the  means  of  modern  im- 
provement, modern  science,  arts,  literatm-e,  with  the  world  before 
them !  There  is  nothing  to  check  them  till  they  touch  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  then,  they  are  so  much  accustomed  to  water, 
that  ikat  'j?  a  facility,  and  no  obstruction ! 

So  much,  Gentlemen,  for  this  branch  of  the  English  race; 
but  wiiat  has  happened,  meanwhile,  to  England  herself  since 
the  period  of  the  departiure  of  the  Puritans  from  the  coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  from  the  Enghsh  Boston  ?  Gentlemen,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  progress  of  English  power,  of  English  dominion  and 
authority,  from  that  period  to  the  present,  I  shall  be  understoodi 
of  course,  as  neither  entering  into  any  defence  or  any  accusation 
of  the  poUcy  which  has  conducted  her  to  her  present  state*  Afl 
to  the  justice  of  her  wars,  the  necessity  of  her  conquests,  the 
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propriety  of  those  acts  by  which  she  has  taken  possession  of  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  globe,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  present 
occasion  to  inquire,  JVeque  tenco^  neque  refello.  But  I  speak 
of  them,  or  intend  to  speak  of  them,  as  facts  of  the  most  extras 
ordinary  character,  unequalled  in  the  history  of  any  nation  on 
the  globe,  and  the  consequences  of  which  may  and  must  reach 
through  a  thousand  generations.  The  Puritans  left  England  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  Firt^t  England  herseli'  had  then  be- 
come somewhat  settled  and  estabiished  in  the  i*rotestant  faith, 
and  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  property,  by  the  previous  ener* 
geticj  long,  and  prosperous  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Her  successor 
was  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  now  become  James  the 
First  of  England;  and  here  was  a  union  of  the  crowns,  but  not 
of  the  kingdoms,  —  a  very  important  di^itinction.  Ireland  was 
held  by  a  military  power,  and  one  cannot  but  see  that  at  that 
day,  whatever  may  be  true  or  untrue  in  more  recent  periods  of  her 
history,  Ireland  was  held  by  England  by  the  two  great  potencies, 
the  power  of  the  sword  and  the  power  of  confiscation*  In  other 
respects,  England  was  nothing  like  the  England  which  we  now 
behold  Her  foreign  posj^es^sions  were  quite  ineonFiderable. 
She  had  some  hold  on  the  West  India  Isiajids ;  she  had  Acadia, 
or  Nova  Scotia,  w^hicli  King  James  granted,  by  wholesale,  for 
the  endowment  of  the  knights  whom  he  created  by  hundreds. 
And  what  has  been  her  progress  ?  Did  she  then  possess  Gib- 
raltar, the  key  to  the  Mediterranean  ?  Did  she  possess  a  port 
in  the  Mediterranean?  Was  Malta  hers?  Were  the  Ionian 
Islands  hers  ?  Was  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  was  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  hers  ?  Were  the  whole  of  her  vast  pos- 
sessions in  India  hers?  Was  her  great  Australian  empire  hers  ? 
While  that  branch  of  her  population  which  followed  the  western 
itar,  and  under  its  guidance  committed  itself  to  the  duty  of 
settling,  fertilizing,  and  peopling  an  unknown  wilderness  in  tlie 
West,  were  pursuing  their  destinies,  other  causes,  providential 
doubtless,  were  leading  English  power  eastward  and  southward, 
in  consequence  and  by  means  of  her  naval  prowess,  and  the 
extent  of  her  commerce,  until  in  our  day  we  have  seen  that 
within  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  w^estern  coast  and  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  in  Arabia,  in  hither  India  and 
farther  India,  she  has  a  population  ten  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  British   Isles  two  centuries  ago.     And  recently,  as  we 
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have  witnessed, — I  will  not  say  with  how  much  truth  and  justioe, 
policy  or  impolicy,  I  do  not  speak  at  all  to  the  moraliry  of  the 
action,  I  oiily  speak  to  the  /rtd,  —  she  has  found  admission  into 
China^  and  has  earried  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Protestant 
faith  to  the  doors  of  three  hundred  millioos  of  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  whosoever  would  see  the  Eastern  world 
before  it  turns  into  a  Western  world  must  make  his  visit  soon, 
because  steamboats  and  omnibuses,  commerce,  and  all  the  arts 
of  Europe,  are  extending  themselves  from  Egypt  to  Suez,  from 
Suez  to  the  Indian  seas,  and  from  the  Indian  »eas  all  over  the 
explored  regions  of  the  still  farther  East. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  what  practical  views  or  what 
practical  results  may  take  place  from  this  great  expansion  of 
the  power  of  the  two  branches  of  Old  England.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  I  only  can  see,  that  on  this  continent  all  is  to  be 
Anglo-American  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Pacific  seas,  from 
the  north  pole  to  California.  That  is  certain ;  and  in  the 
Eastern  world,  1  only  see  that  you  can  hardly  place  a  finger  on 
a  map  of  the  world  and  be  an  hich  from  an  English  settle 
ment 

Gentlemen,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  tlie  supremacy  of  races, 
the  experiment  now  in  progress  will  develop  it.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  idea,  that  those  who  issued  from  the  great  Caucas- 
ian fountain,  and  spread  over  Europe,  are  to  react  on  India  and 
on  Asia,  and  to  act  on  the  whole  Western  world,  it  may  not  be 
for  us,  nor  our  children,  nor  our  grandcliildren  to  see  it,  but  it 
will  be  for  our  descendants  of  some  generation  to  see  the  extent 
of  that  progress  and  dominion  of  the  favored  races* 

For  myself,  I  believe  there  is  no  limit  iit  to  be  assigned  to  it 
by  the  human  mind,  because  I  find  at  work  everywhere,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  under  various  forms  and  degrees  of  restrict 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  under  various  degrees  of  motive  and 
stimidus  on  the  other  hand,  in  these  branches  of  a  common 
race,  the  great  principle  of  the  freedom  of  human  thought^  and 
the  respedabilitt/  of  individmil  characler,  1  find  everywhere  an 
elevation  of  the  character  of  man  as  man,  an  elevation  of  Uie 
individuiil  as  a  component  part  of  society,  1  find  everywhen*  a 
rebuke  of  the  idea,  tliat  tiie  many  are  made  for  the  few,  or  that 
government  is  any  thing  but  an  agency  for  mankind.  And  I 
care  not  beneath  what  zone,  frozen,  temperate,  or  torrid ;  1  care 
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not  of  what  complexion,  white  or  brown ;  I  care  not  under  what 
circumstances  of  climate  or  cultivation,  if  I  can  find  a  race  of 
men  on  an  inhabitable  spot  of  earth  whose  general  sentiment  it 
ia,  and  whose  general  feeling  it  is,  that  government  is  made  for 
man^ — man,  as  a  religious,  moral,  and  social  being  —  and  not 
man  for  government,  there  I  know  that  I  shall  find  prosperity 
and  happiness. 

Gentlemen,  I  forbear  from  these  remarks.  I  recur  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  sentiment  which  I  expressed  at  the  commencement  of 
my  observ^ations,  I  repeat  the  gralLGcation  which  I  feel  at  hav* 
ing  been  referred  to  on  this  occasion  by  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  mercantile  profession ;  and  without  detaining  you  further, 
I  beg  to  offer  as  a  sentiment,  — 

**  TIte  mercantile  interest  of  the  United  Slates^  always  and  ev- 
erywhere friendly  to  a  united  and  free  government/' 

Mr.  Webster  sat  down  amid  loud  and  repeated  applause  ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  at  the  rcquesl  of  llio  President,  rose  and  said  :  — 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  permission  of  the  President  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  a  distinguished  foreigner  is 
at  the  table  to-night,  Mr.  Aldham ;  a  gentleman,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  of  my  own  hard-working  profession,  and  a  member  of  the 
English  Parliament  from  the  great  city  of  Leeds.  A  traveller 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  most  nnostentutious  manner,  he  has 
done  us  the  honor,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  to  be  present  to- 
night. I  rise.  Gentlemen,  to  propose  his  health.  He  is  of  that 
Old  England  of  wliich  I  have  been  speaking ;  of  that  Old  Eng- 
land with  whom  we  had  some  fifty  years  ago  rather  a  serious 
family  quarrel,  —  terminated  in  a  manner,  I  believe,  not  particu- 
larly disadvantageous  to  either  of  us.  He  will  find  in  this,  his 
first  visit  to  our  country,  many  things  to  remind  him  of  his  own 
home,  and  the  pursuits  in  which  he  is  engage?d  in  that  home. 
If  he  w^ill  go  into  our  courts  of  law,  he  will  find  those  who  prac- 
tise there  referring  to  the  same  books  of  authority,  aeknowledg- 
^ing  the  same  principles,  discussing  the  same  subjects,  wliich  ho 
left  under  discussion  in  Westminster  Hall.  If  he  go  into  our  pub- 
lic assemblies,  he  wiU  find  the  same  rules  of  procedure — possibly 
not  always  quite  as  reguhirly  observed  —  as  he  left,  behind  liira 
in  that  house  of  Parliament  of  which  he  is  a  member.  At  any 
rate,  he  will  find  us  a  branch  of  that  great  lamily  to  which  he 
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himself  belongs,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  in  his  sojourn  among  us, 
in  the  acquaintances  he  may  form,  the  notions  he  may  naturally 
imbihe,  he  will  go  home  to  his  own  country  somewhat  better 
satisfied  with  \vhat  he  has  seen  and  learned  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  somewhat  more  convinced  of  the  great  importance 
to  l)oth  countries  of  preserving  the  peace  that  at  present  subsists 
between  them.  I  propose  to  you,  Gentlemen,  the  health  of  Mr- 
Aldham. 

Mr,  Aldlmra  rose  and  said  : — ^"  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
New  England  Society,  I  little  expected  to  be  called  on  to  take  a  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  evening ;  but  I  am  very  happy  in  being  nflbrd- 
ed  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
very  cordiiil  hospitality  which  you  have  extended  to  me,  and  tlie  very 
agreeable  intellectual  treat  with  which  I  have  been  favored  thia  even- 
ing. It  was  witli  no  little  astonishment  tliat  I  listened  to  die  terms  in 
which  I  was  introduced  to  you  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  so  much  honor 
(Mr.  Webster),  The  kind  and  friendly  terras  in  which  he  referred  to 
me  wci-e,  indeed,  quite  nnmerited  by  their  humble  object,  and  nothing, 
indeed,  could  have  been  more  inappropriate.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
Stranger  to  witness  such  a  scene  as  tliis  without  the  greatest  interest.  It 
18  the  celebmtion  of  an  event  which  already  stands  recorded  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  momentous  occurrences  which  ever  took 
place  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  And  an  Englishman  especially  can- 
not  but  experience  the  deepest  emotion  as  he  regards  such  a  scene- 
Ever}'  tiling  which  he  sees,  ever}'  emblem  employed  in  this  celebration, 
tnmiY  of  the  topics  introduced,  remind  him  mojit  impressively  of  that 
community  of  ancestry  which  exists  between  his  own  countrymen  and 
that  great  mcc  which  peoples  this  continent,  and  which,  in  enterprise* 
ingenuity,  and  commercial  activity,  —  in  aO  the  elements  indeed  of  a 
great  and  prosperous  nation,  —  ia  certainly  not  exceeded,  perhaps  not 
equalled  J  by  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Gentlemen,  1 
again  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  and  conclude  by  c%* 
pressing  the  hope  that  the  event  may  continue  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
manner  which  its  importance  and  interest  merit." 

Mr,  Aldham  sal  down  amid  great  applause. 
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Amoko  the  numerous  political  meetings  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1844,  none,  perhaps,  surpassed  that  which  was  held  at  Albany  on 
the  27th  of  August.  It  waa  attended  by  an  immense  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ihat  city  and  of  the  neighboring  counties,  and  by  many 
thousands  of  persons  from  a  distance.  By  some  estimates  the  nunitiers 
present  exceeded  lifty  thousand.  Among  tlie  distinguished  persons 
present  by  invitation  were  Mr.  Webster,  Messrs.  Dawson  and  Berrien 
of  Georgia,  Messrs.  Granger,  Hasbrouck,  and  Greely,  of  New  York, 
and  others  of  political  eminence  from  several  parts  of  the  countiy. 
The  meeting,  of  course,  was  held  in  the  open  air.  Samuel  Stevens, 
Esq.,  of  Albany,  presided,  and,  SLfier  a  few  appropriate  remarks  by  him 
on  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  Mr*  Webster  was  introduced  to  tJie  meet- 
ing and  delivered  the  following  speech. 

In  the  history  of  states  and  of  governments,  as  in  the  lives  of 
mdividuals,  there  are  epochs  at  which  it  is  wise  to  pause,  to 
review  the  past,  to  consider  attentively  the  present,  and  to  con- 
template probable  futurity.  We  are,  fellow-citizens,  upon  the 
eve  of  a  general  election,  full  of  importance  and  of  interest,  in- 
volving questions  which  rise  far  above  all  considerations  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  candidates  for  office,  questions  of  the 
greatest  and  the  nearest  bearing  upon  present  and  existing  in- 
terests, and  likely  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  country  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

In  my  judgment^  therefore,  it  is  liighly  proper,  in  such  a  state 
of  tilings  and  on  such  an  occasion,  that  wc  sliould  bring  the 
past  into  our  immediate  presence,  and  consider  and  examine  it ; 
that  we  should  ponder  assiduously  existing  interests  and  exist* 

•  A  Speech  delivered  at  a  very  large  Mcetiog  held  at  Albany,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  l&i4|  with  Reference  to  the  Presidential  Election  of  ihui  Year, 
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ing  dutlesy  and  that  we  should  exercise  whatever  of  forecast  and 
sagadty  we  poeaess,  in  endeavoiiiig  to  discern  what  is,  or  what 
may  be,  yet  before  us. 

On  the  3d  of  March  next,  fifty-six  years  will  have  expired 
since  we  began  our  national  character  and  existence  rnider  the 
pr^ent  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  In  the  lapse  of  that 
period,  we  have  gone  through  fourteen  Presidential  elections, 
and  have  chosen  eight-and-twenty  successive  Congresses  of  the 
United  States.  Of  these  fourteen  Presidential  electionsj  twelve 
have  been  effected  by  the  popular  vote,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Constitution ;  and  two  have  taken  place,  in  pursu- 
ance of  other  constitutional  provisions;,  by  the  House  of  Bep- 
fesentatives  in  Congress,  and  in  default  of  an  election  in  thei 
primary  mode  by  the  people  of  the  Union,  These  several  eleo 
tions  have  all  been  legal  and  regular.  Every  successive  incum- 
bent of  the  Presidential  office  has  been  acknowledged,  in  sm> 
cession,  to  be  rightfully  in  possession  of  that  office.  All  these"' 
elections  have  been  conducted  without  violence  or  disorder, 
without  the  interference  of  an  armed  force,  and  by  the  regolari  j 
peaceable,  constitutional  exertion  of  the  public  ^*ill. 

In  my  estimation,  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  fact  of  the  highest^ 
importance  to  us,  and  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the 
whole  civilized  world ;  because  it  proves  that  a  republican  gov- 
ernment is  capable  of  existing  over  a  great  country,  of  various 
interests,  connections,  associations,  and  pursuits;  that  it  hasi 
a  possible  permanence ;  that  it  may  be  continued  and  exercise 
its  functions.  For  such  a  government  has  existed,  has  contin- 
ued itself,  has  exercised  its  functions,  as  I  have  said,  for  more 
than  half  a  century ;  and  that  half-century,  be  it  always  remem- 
bered, has  been  a  marked  period  in  history,  —  for  during  its 
progress  fierce  wars  have  afflicted  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
revolutions,  without  parallel  for  convulsion  and  violence,  have 
shaken  the  dynasties  of  the  elder  world. 

It  is  trae,  therefore,  that  on  a  great  area  there  has  existed^ 
during  this  period,  a  republican  and  popular  form  of  government. 
Its  officers  have  been  renewed  diuring  this  period,  by  the  choice 
of  the  people,  and  the  succession  of  power  has  been  as  peao^ 
able  and  regular  as  in  any  of  the  established  nionarehies  or  dy- 
nasties of  the  ancient  world. 

In  the  second  place,  our  history  proves,  that  not  only  is  such 
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a  republican  government  capable  of  continuance,  and,  as  we 
hope,  of  perpetuity,  but  it  is  capable  also  of  exercising  aU  the 
functions  and  all  the  powers  necessary  to  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, and  of  performino^  all  the  duties  requisite  to  the  protection 
and  defence  of  the  country,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people. 

In  the  third  place,  our  history  shows,  that  the  government 
established  by  this  Constitution,  though  spread  over  a  vast 
territory,  when  administered  by  wise  and  good  men,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  virtuous  community,  is  in  its  tendency  a  salutary 
government ;  that  it-s  general  tendency  is  to  act  for  the  good  of 
the  people ;  and  that,  therefore,  as  parental  and  guardian  in  its 
character,  as  exercising  its  functions  for  the  common  weal,  it  at* 
taches  to  itself  a  sentiment  of  general  support  and  approbation. 

And  finally,  our  history  proves  that  such  a  system  may  exL*?t, 
with  all  the  necessary  attributes  of  government,  with  all  the 
powers  of  salutary  administration ;  and  exist,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  perfect  safety  of  popular  liberty  and  of  private  rights ; 
^because,  in  this  respect,  looking  back  over  the  half-century 
which  has  passed,  we  may  somewhat  proudly  challenge  the 
world,  including  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  nations  of 
Europe,  to  show  that  there  is  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
a  government  which  provides  greater  security  for  private  right, 
for  life  and  property,  and  greater  security  for  popular,  public  lib- 
erty, than  have  been  maintained  in  these  United  States. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  in  reviewing  the 
past,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  set  this  great 
example,  not  only  to  our  posterity,  but  to  the  whole  civilized 
world,  —  an  example  which  the  world  has  desired  to  see,  which 
all  the  lovers  of  civil  liberty  and  all  who  are  friendly  to  popular 
government  have  anxiously  sought  to  behold. 

You  know,  fellow-citizens,  that  it  has  been  a  cmrrent  opinion 
with  those  who  speculate  upon  the  subject,  that  republican 
forms  of  government  are  adapted  only  to  the  affairs  of  small 
countries,  A  distinguished  English  philosopher,  writing  some 
^tixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  observed  that  the  tmth  of  this  opinion 
*^Jfii  ftbout  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment ;  and  that  this 
great  experiment  was  to  be  made  in  America.  If  that  distin- 
guished writer  had  lived  to  the  present  time,  if  he  had  reviewed 
with  U8  the  occurrences  and  incidents  of  the  last  fifty  years,  if  he 
19* 
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could  be  here  to-day  and  see  with  what  order  and  quiet  and  intel- 
ligence great  public  questions  are  discussed  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  he  would  have  said,  and  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  the  great  experiment  had  succeeded  in  America. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  there  are  two  propositions  which  it  is  my 
purpose  to  submit  to  you,  and  in  support  of  which  I  shall  offer 
such  remarks  as  I  may  be  able  to  make,  and  you  may  be  able  to 
hear,  in  the  vast  concourse  assembled  on  this  occasion* 

The  first  is,  that,  if  this  government,  under  which  we  shall 
have  lived  fifty-six  years  on  the  third  day  of  March  next,  has 
fnlly  and  fairly,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  men,  and  to  the  admi- 
mtion  of  the  world,  fulfilled  the  objects  designed  by  it,  then  it  is 
our  interest,  if  we  value  our  happiness  or  the  happiness  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us,  io  support  that  constitution  and  gov- 
ern men  t. 

And,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  success  of  this  Constitution, 
for  the  period  I  have  mentioned,  be  fairly  referable  to  the  adop- 
tion and  pmctlce  of  any  great  sysl^era  of  measures,  which  we 
can  comprehend,  which  we  can  understand,  of  which  we  have 
had  experience,  then  I  say,  if  we  love  the  Constitution,  and  if 
we  mean  to  defend  and  transmit  it  to  our  children,  our  plain 
duty  is,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  pursue  the  same  system  of  pub- 
lic measures,  and  to  adhere  to  all,  and  each,  and  every  one,  of 
those  great  principles. 

The  question  then,  is,  Gfcntlemen,  Has  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established  ? 

To  the  intelligible  understanding  of  this  question,  and  the 
rendering  a  satisfactory  answer,  we  must  first  look  back  to  th© 
period  of  its  adoption,  and  ascertain  what  were  its  objects.  To 
what  great  end,  for  what  significant  and  especial  purpose,  did 
our  fathers  adopt  the  Constitution  of  the  general  government? 

Now,  Gentlemen,  however  commonplace  it  may  be,  it  is  vastly 
important  that  we  should  never  fail,  on  these  occasions,  to  bear 
in  mind  1  he  condition  of  the  country  while  it  yet  consisted  of  in- 
dividual States,  united  only  by  th**  loose  bands  of  the  old  confed- 
eracy. The  Revokitionary  war,  and  its  termination,  by  the  peace 
of  1783,  made  the  thhrteen  States  independent  States;  but  it 
left  them  with  feeble  powers,  conferred  for  certain  purposes,  and 
to  be  exercised  under  certain  conditions.  They  fonued  one  gov- 
ernment to  no  purpose,  and  with  no  object     They  had  no  c5ora* 
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mon  revennCj  no  common  commerce,  no  common  nationality, 
A  man  could  call  himself  a  citizen  of  New  York,  a  citizen  of 
Massachnsetts,  a  citizen  of  Georgia ;  but  no  man  with  any  em* 
phasis,  and  certainly  not  in  any  particular  which  makes  ns 
proud  so  to  call  ourselves,  could  call  himself,  anjn^vhere  on  tho 
face  of  the  earth,  an  American  citizen ;  because  there  was  no 
unity,  no  identity,  no  specific  idea,  attached  to  that  term,  now  so 
glorious  throughout  the  habitable  world. 

The  war  left  the  States  embarrassed,  with  a  disordered  trade, 
with  every  variety  of  custom-house  regulation,  and  involved  in 
debt.  The  country  called  for  a  geneml  Congress.  The  debts 
of  the  Revolution  pressed  heavily  upon  it  All  the  States  were 
iadebted,  all  were  overwhelmed  with  a  depreciated  paper  mon- 
ey;  there  was  no  unity  of  action,  no  general  concert,  in  short,  no 
"perfect  uaion'*  among  the  States.  Especially  did  this  variety 
exist  in  reference  to  the  intercourse  which  each  State  had  with 
its  neighbors  and  with  foreign  states.  It  constituted  not  only 
.variety,  but  contradiction.  There  was  a  state  of  things  in  this 
respect  which  Mr.  Madison,  with  his  clear  perception  and  patri* 
otic  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people,  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  **  wonderful  anarchy  of  trade." 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  entered  into  the  conception 
and  purposes  of  the  wise  men  of  those  rlays.  They  entertained 
that  conception ;  they  sought  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  This 
was  no  easy  purpose  to  accomplisli  with  thirteen  independent 
States,  each  jeakuis  of  its  liberties  and  its  rights,  and  sufficiently 
prone  to  think  highly  of  its  local  advantages  and  powers.  Yet 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism,  and  general  devotion  to  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  whole,  felt  ever}^where,  pervading  all  classes,  in  the 
end  accomplished  that  object  of  almost  supreme  importance. 

Let  us  now  look  a  linle  more  closely  into  this  matter,  and 
inquire  something  more  definitely  into  the  objects  for  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed.  It  was^  for  certain  purposes,  to  make 
us  one  people^  though  surely  not  for  nil  purposes;  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  desired  and  designed  that  the  people  of  all  the 
States  should  be  one  people,  and  the  government  over  these  peo- 
ple should  be  one  government,  is  expressed  in  a  document  of  the 
most  authentic  character,  I  mean  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Gonfedemtion  by  the  Convention  which  formed 
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the  Constitution,  That  letter,  written  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  having  the  great  name  of  Washington  subscribed 
to  it,  says;  — 

"  The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen  and  desired,  that  the 
power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and 
regulating  commerce,  and  the  correspondent  executive  and  judicial  an* 
thoritles,  should  be  fully  and  eiFectually  vested  in  the  general  government 
of  tlie  Union." 

We  see  here,  then,  that  the  object  of  this  Constitution  was  to 
make  the  people  of  the  United  States  one  people,  and  to  place 
them  under  one  govenmient,  in  regard  to  every  thing  respecting 
their  relation  to  foreign  states  and  the  aspect  in  which  the  na- 
tions  of  the  world  were  to  regard  them*  It  was  not  an  amalgapj 
mation  of  the  whole  people  under  one  government ;  not  an  extiu 
guishment  of  the  State  sovereignties.  That  would  have  been 
an  extinction,  not  a  union,  of  existing  States.  There  was  no 
pressing  necessity,  therefore,  for  making  the  local  institutions  of 
the  several  States  approach  each  other  in  any  closer  affinity. 
As  governments  existed,  each  within  its  own  territory,  for  all 
purposes  of  territorial  supremacy  and  power,  in  a  word,  for 
all  State  purposes,  it  was  no  matter  what  variety  the  States 
should  have  in  these  respects,  and  it  w*as  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion. And  it  is  the  very  beauty  of  our  system,  as  I  conceive, 
that  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments  are  kept  thus  dis- 
tinct ;  that  local  legislation  is  left  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  geneml  legislation  is  given  to  the  general  goveroment- 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  idea  and  definition  of  those  pi] 
poses  for  which  the  general  government^  under  the  present  Con 
stitution,  was  organized  and  established*  Indeed,  Gentlemen,  i 
most  authoritative,  a  perfectly  authorit*itive,  declaration  of  the 
objects  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  forming  a  Consti- 
tution, is  contained  in  that  instrument  itself,  on  its  very  face. 
There  the  words  stand,  an  evcriasting  record  of  the  intentions 
and  purposes  of  those  who  framed  it  It  says  it  is  established 
"in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,"  They,  the  people, 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  their  "  more 
perfect  union,*'  —  to  *' establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranqnit 
lity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  promote  the  general 
welfare,*^  and,  finally,  **  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty"  to  thero 
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and  theif  posterity.  Here,  at  the  head  of  all  these  objects, 
stands,  in  bold  and  prominent  relief,  the  great,  noble  object,  to 
FORM  A  MORE  PERFBCT  UNION  amoiig  tJic  peoplc  of  the  United 
States. 

And  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  refer  to  another  passage  in  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  from  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion to  Congress,  in  submitting  to  them  the  plan  of  the  Cousti- 
tution  %  — 

"  In  all  oyr  dehberations  on  this  sabject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our  yicw 
that  which  appears  to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American, 
the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  fe- 
licity, safet>^,  perhaps  our  national  existence." 

You  will  please  to  observe,  that  this  language  is  not  applied 
to  the  powers  of  government;  it  does  not  say  that  they  aim  at 
consolidation  in  the  general  government,  nor  of  all  the  powers 
of  government ;  it  does  not  at  all  usurp  the  local  authorities  of 
the  States,  nor  interfere  with  any  tiling  that  belongs  to  the  loeal 
legislation  and  administration.  But  the  consolidation  of  wliich 
Washington  and  his  associates  spoke  was  a  consolidation  of  the 
UnwHy  for  the  jttst  purposes  of  a  Union,  of  a  strong  Union, — 
for  those  purposes  for  which  the  Union  itself  ought  to  exist, 

I  have  said,  and  I  beg  leave  to  repeat,  because  it  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  just  conceptions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  that  the  Union  created  by  the  Constit  ution  was  a  union 
among  the  people  in  every  thing  which  regards  their  diplomatic 
and  foreign  relations  and  concerns,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  world  and  themselves.  The  Union  created  by  the  old  Con* 
federation  was  imperfect ;  indeed,  it  hardly  existed  at  all,  certain- 
ly vnih  no  efficiency  and  productive  of  no  good.  This  was  the 
object,  as  stated  by  the  members  of  the  Convention  themselves, 
in  the  document  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  distinctly  an- 
nounced on  ^hc  face  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

In  pursuance  of  these  purposes,  the  Constitution  proceed- 
ed to  institute  a  general  government,  with  such  powers  and 
authority  as  would  accomplish  the  object  intended.  The  Con- 
fitituiion  assigned  to  the  general  governraent  the  power  of  war 
and  peace,  the  power  of  making  treaties,  and  that  other  impor- 
tant^ anfl,  as  it  has  turned  out,  absolutely  indispensable  power, 
ike  regnintion  of  commerce. 

Government  has  attempted  to  perform  all  these  duties.     It 
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has  exercised  the  power  of  regulating  commerce.  So  haa  it 
songht  to  eatablish  jostice,  another  of  its  objects.  It  has  done 
so  especially  In  the  great  matter  of  paying  otT  the  debt  of  the 
Revolution.  It  has  enacted  lai»rs  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
and  it  has  effected  that  object  It  has  provided  for  the  common 
defence,  by  organizing  armies,  equipping  navies,  and  such  other 
preparations  as  the  exigencies  of  our  position  have  rendered  ne- 
cessary. In  these  and  other  ways  it  has  endeavored  to  promote 
the  public  welfare ;  and  it  has  not  neglected  any  means  for  se- 
cxiring  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

Such  being  the  objects  of  the  Constitution,  you  and  I  and^ 
our  contempomries  throughout  the  country,  who  have  a  part 
act,  a  vote  to  give,  an  opinion  to  express, — you  and  I,  and  all 
of  us,  after  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  are  bound  to  put  it 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  consciences,  whether  these  objects  have 
been  accomplished  by  that  instrument  Because  if  they  have 
not,  if  the  Constitution  lias  shown  itself,  under  the  best  ad- 
ministrations,  ineflieient  and  useless,  it  is  time  to  revert  to  that 
great  power  inherent  in  the  people,  of  reforming  the  govern- 
ment, and  establishing  a  system  more  suited  to  their  purposes 
and  desires.  But  if  the  Constitution,  on  the  whole,  upon  this 
conscientious  examination,  shall  prove  to  have  accomplished  its 
ends,  to  have  subsen'ed  the  public  prosperity,  carried  the  nation 
forward  in  wealtli,  in  business,  in  enterprise,  and  to  have  raised 
us  to  a  pitch  of  glory  and  renown,  of  which  you  and  I  and  all 
of  us  are  proud,  —  then,  I  say,  we  are  bound  to  it  by  every  tie 
of  gratitude,  by  every  feeling  of  patriotism.  We  are  bound  to 
support  it  with  all  our  hearts,  for  aU  our  lives,  and  to  transmit  it 
unimpaired  to  our  children. 

Now,  I  say,  bi  oiy  humble  but  conscientious  judgment,  and  I 
say  it  under  a  mLxed  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  and  of  profound 
r*'verence  for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  making  all  reason- 
able allowances  for  the  frailties  which  beset  all  men  and  the 
misfortunes  which  sometimes  betide  all  governments,  —  I  say  i 
you  as  my  judgment,  I  say  it  to  the  country,  and  would  to 
Heaven  I  could  say  it  to  the  whole  hnman  race,  and  in  tones 
which  would  echo  to  the  last  generation  of  men,  that  this  Consti- 
tution has  pros* perou sly,  greatly,  and  gloriously  answered  the  ends 
of  its  establitihment.  And  if  there  be  any  one  among  you,  or 
if  there  be  in  the  country  a  man,  who  doubts  or  denies  tliis,  be 
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is  a  man  for  whose  judgment  I  have  no  great  respect,  and  with 
whose  feelings  I  have  no  inanncr  of  sympathy* 

Gentlemen,  this  government  was  established  at  one  of  the 
most  fearful  periods  in  the  history  of  the  hnraan  race  in  rnod- 
ern  times,  — just  at  the  breaking  out  of  that  tremendous  eon- 
vulslon  which  so  terribly  shook  Europe  to  her  foundation,  in  all 
her  interests  and  all  her  concerns,  all  her  thrones  and  all  her 
dynasties,  —  the  French  Revolution.  Wc  had  just  entered  upon 
the  first  administration  of  the  government  under  the  great  leader 
of  the  Revolution,  who  had  been  chosen  to  be  our  great  leader 
in  the  times  which  succeeded,  the  times  of  peace.  Wlien  the 
French  Revolution  broke  out,  we  had  just  commenced  our  na- 
tional being  under  the  present  Constitution*  It  proved  the  ark 
of  our  safety.  It  proved  competent  to  preserve  our  neutrality. 
It  proved  competent,  under  his  adininistration,  to  keep  us  clear 
from  the  over^^helming  and  submerging  Maelstrom  of  European 
war  and  European  conquest  In  its  progress  it  covered  every 
sea  with  our  flag.  It  replenished  the  treasury.  It  paid  the  debt 
of  the  Revolution,  Above  all,  it  gave  us  name  and  fame,  it 
gave  us  character  and  standing.  It  made  the  flag  E  Pluribus 
Unum  known  wherever  any  thing  could  be  water-borne.  In  the 
northern  and  southern,  the  eastern  and  western  seas,  wherever 
our  navy  went^  the  stars  and  stripes  went  with  it,  and  they 
made  known  that  the  United  States  of  America  had  become 
one  in  all  that  related  to  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
It  gave  a  general  significance,  a  new  respect,  to  the  power- 
importing  narae  of  America:  and  on  that  foundation  we  still 
rest 

Under  this  Constitution  we  have  attained  the  rank  of  the 
second  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  Wc  have  risen  from 
a  population  of  three  millions  to  one  of  twenty  millions.  Every 
interest,  in  my  judgment,  has  been  successfully  maintained,  sus- 
tained, cherished,  and  nourished  by  a  wise  and  paternal  govern- 
ment 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  is  there  a  man  among  you,  or  in  the 
country,  who,  in  a  just  and  candid  examination  of  this  history, 
is  not  ready  to  stand  by  the  Constitution?  or  are  there  those 
who  prefer  another  form  of  government  ?  I  put  it  to  you  to-day, 
whether,  in  the  history  of  the  past,  which  we  have  briefly 
■canned,  you  see  any  thing  which  you  wish  reversed*     Do  you 
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wish  to  revolutionize  the  history  of  the  past?     Do  you  wish  to 

blot  it  out?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  history  of  your  country 
thus  far  which  makes  you  ashamed  that  you  are  Americans?  I 
put  it  to  the  elderly  men  assembled  here  to-day,  wliose  career  of 
life  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  —  do  they  know  any  better  gov- 
ernment, any  better  political  system,  to  wliich  they  would  wish 
to  intrust  the  lives  and  property  of  their  chililren  ?  I  put  it  to 
yon,  men  in  middle  life,  engaged  in  the  concerns  and  business 
of  life,  —  do  you  wish  for,  can  you  conceive,  have  you  a  notion 
of,  any  system  better  calculated  to  secure  industry,  to  maintain 
liberty,  to  protect  property,  and  to  enable  you  to  provide  for 
yourselves  and  for  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you?  And 
you,  young  men,  full  of  the  aspirations  of  ingenuous  youth,  full, 
I  know,  of  patriotic  feeling,  and  eagerly  desirous  to  enjoy,  to 
honor,  and  to  serve  your  country, — do  you  wish  to  render  pub- 
lic service  under  any  other  banner  ? 

Then,  Gentlemen,  then,  fellow- Araencans,  then,  friends,  if  it 
be  true  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
various  and  successive  administrations  that  have  taken  place 
since  1789,  has  fulftUed  all  the  just  hopes,  and  more  than  even 
the  most  sanguine  hopes,  of  the  country,  is  there  a  question 
that  it  is  the  part  of  gratitude  to  God,  of  respect  to  our  ances- 
tors, the  part  of  regard  for  every  interest  that  is  dear  to  us  and 
to  ours,  to  cleave  to  it  as  to  the  ark  of  our  political  salvation  ? 
that,  however  it  may  be  with  otlxers,  however  others  may  stray 
from  the  great  object  of  national  regard,  for  us  and  ours  we  will 
adhere  to  it,  we  i;vill  maintain,  we  wiU  defend  it,  to  our  dying 
day? 

If  this  be  so,  if  the  Constitution  of  the  country  has  been,  in 
fact,  proved  eminently  useful,  the  next  question  is,  Upon  what 
system  of  gcneml  i>olicy,  according  to  what  measures  relating  to 
the  great  interests  of  the  countjy,  has  the  Constitution,  on  the 
whole,  been  administered  ?  How  did  it  commence  ?  What  meas- 
ures were  deemed  necessary,  if  I  may  so  say,  from  its  cradle  ? 

Gentlemen,  this  leads  us  back  to  that  interesting  and  impor- 
tant epoch,  the  commencement  of  Washington's  administration, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

For  myself,  I  always  revisit  those  scenes  with  delight  I  re- 
fresh myself  by  going  back  to  this  spring-tirae  of  the  republic, 
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to  contemplate  the  characters  of  the  men,  and,  above  all,  to 
admire  the  purity  of  their  patriotism  and  the  elevation  of  their 
principles.  In  idea  I  love  to  gather  round  me  the  'circle  of 
Washington  and  his  great  compatriots,  not  in  the  field  of  battle, 
but  in  a  greater  field,  the  field  of  political  wi:>dom,  the  field  of 
patriotism,  the  field  where  prudence,  and  discretion,  and  finn* 
ness  are  as  necessary  as  in  the  greatest  conflict  in  arms.  I  carry 
myself  back  to  the  h[tll3  of  the  Congress  which  sat  in  the  spriiig 
of  1789.  I  can  present  to  myself  a  sort  of  living  image  of  that 
great  assembly  of  wise  men.  In  the  centre  you  may  see  Wash- 
ington himself,  and  his  immediate  advisers, —  Mr.  Jay,  who  had 
not  yet  ceased  to  be  Secretary  for  Foreign  Allairs  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  old  Confederation,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  General 
Knox.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  were  Ames,  and  Good- 
hue, and  Benson,  and  Lawrence,  and  Boudinot,  and  Fitzsim- 
mons,  and  Madison,  and  Huger.  In  the  Senate  were  King,  and 
Schuyler,  and  Strong,  and  Robert  Morris,  and  Baldwin  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  —  he  who  had  moved 
the  resolution  of  Independence  in  1776  then  in  the  Senate,  and 
he'  w^ho  had  prox^ed  himself  the  ehampion  in  debate  of  that  res- 
olution then  presiding  over  the  Senate,  In  one  department 
or  another  were  the  warriors  of  many  a  w^cll-foiight  field ;  and 
civilians  and  statesmen,  who  had  been  tried  in  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  the  Revolution,  and  come  forth  like  burnished  gold,  surround- 
ed the  great  chief  of  the  government. 

Grentlemen,  I  can  realize  the  scene  when  General  Washington 
assembled  these  houses  of  the  legislature  before  him,  and  made 
to  them  his  first  epeech,  and  paid  to  them  the  tribute  due  to 
their  character,  and  laid  before  them  and  before  the  conntry 
those  great  principles  of  public  and  private  virtue,  on  which  he 
"Wished  and  desired  to  see  the  adnunistration  of  the  government 
established. 

"  It  will  bo  more  consistent,"  he  says,  *'  with  those  c i re um stances,  and 
far  more  congenial  with  the  fnelings  which  actuate  me,  to  substitute,  in 
place  of  a  recommendation  of  partieyttar  measures,  the  tribute  tliat  is 
due  to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  tlie  palriulism  whtch  adorn  the 
characters  selected  to  devise  aad  adopt  Oiem*  In  these  honorabh,^  f|uali- 
fications  I  behold  llie  surest  pledges,  that  us,  on  one  side,  no  local  preju- 
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dices  or  attachments^  no  separate  views  or  party  animosities,  will  mis- 
direct the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to  watch  over  this 
great  assembhige  of  communities  and  interests ;  so,  on  another,  that  the 
foundations  of  our  national  poUcy  wili  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immuta- 
ble principles  of  private  momlity,  and  the  preeminence  of  a  free  govern* 
ment  be  exemplified  hy  all  the  attributes  which  can  win  the  affections 
of  its  citizens  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world  ;  since  the  preser- 
vation of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government  are  justly  considered  as  dteply^  perhaps  tsisJinaU^^ 
staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

And  in  this  sentiment,  Gentlemen,  uttered  by  Washington,  I 
concur  with  aU  my  heart,  I  believe  that  we  have  this  great 
pledge  in  oiir  hands ;  and  I  believe  that  every  lover  of  liberty  in 
the  whole  earth  is  looking  steadily  and  earnestly  to  see  if  this 
great  model  of  a  repiiblican  government  may  be  held  up  to  the 
imitation  of  mankind. 

This  is  the  scene  in  which  our  government  commenced* 
These  were  the  auspices  under  which  it  began;  worthy,  in 
my  judgment,  of  America,  worthy  of  liberty,  worthy  of  evei- 
lasting  renown! 

But  now,  Gentlemen,  that  we  have  turned  back  and  contem* 
plated  this  great  first  meeting  of  tlie  chief  magistrate  and  leg- 
islature under  the  Constitution,  the  inquiry  is,  What  system  of 
adrajniytration  did  they  adopt?  What  measures  appeared  to 
them  to  be  consonant  with  the  objects  of  the  Constitution,  and 
called  for  Ijy  the  general  voice  of  the  people  ?  And  I  wish  to 
put  the  question  at  once»  without  any  preliminary  remarks,  and 
I  put  it  not  only  to  the  Whigs  of  this  assen^bly,  but,  if  there  is 
any  gentleman  present  who  has  attachments  to  the  other  party, 
or  if  there  be  any  such  in  the  country  who  may  hear  my  words^ 
I  put  it  to  hiiti,  to  his  conscience,  to  his  love  of  truth,  to  say 
whether  the  great  measin"es  witli  which  the  administmtioa  of 
that  day  proposed  to  carry  on  the  government  are  such  as  our 
opponents  hold  out  for  our  adoption  at  this  day?  Did  General 
Washington  and  his  Congress  begin  by  denying  entirely  all  power 
to  foster  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  United  States,  as  a  power 
forbidden  by  the  Constitution  ?  Did  they  deny  that  Congress 
has  any  power  over  the  currency  ?  Did  tliey  deny  that  Congress 
has  power  to  adopt  suitable  n*eans  to  collect  aud  disburse  its 
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revenue  ?  Did  they  begin  by  denying  to  Congress  the  right  to 
make,  from  the  treasurj",  improvements  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  convenience  and  facility  of  commerce?  Did 
they,  in  short,  enter  upon  the  administration  vdth  the  notion 
that,  after  all  that  was  done,  after  all  the  measures  adopted  to 
make  a  more  united  people,  there  stiU  remained  in  the  States  a 
power  of  St^te  interference,  by  which  one  State  could  set  up 
its  will  against  the  wishes  of  all  the  other  States,  and  so  defeat 
the  operations  of  the  general  government?  An  administration 
upon  these  principles,  or  any  of  these  principles,  would  defeat 
the  whole  object  of  forming  a  more  }>erfect  union  among  the 
people ;  it  would  make  the  bands  of  the  confederacy  as  loose 
as  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution ;  it  would  have  untied, 
instead  of  tying  closer,  the  knots  of  concord  and  union. 

Now,  in  the  early  administration  of  the  government  some 
trusts  and  duties  were  conferred  upon  the  general  government, 
about  whifh  there  could  not  be  much  dispute.  It  belonged  to 
the  gcneml  government  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  to  make 
treaties.  There  was  no  room  for  dispute  as  to  these  powers; 
they  were  liable  to  no  great  diversity  of  opinion.  But  then 
comes  the  other  power,  which  has  been,  and  is  now,  of  the 
utmost  importance,  that  of  reg'uiaiing  commerce.  What  does 
that  import  ?  On  this  part,  of  the  Constitution  there  has 
sprung  up  in  our  day  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  But  it  is 
certain  that  when  the  Constittition  had  been  framed,  and  the 
first  Congress  assembled  to  pass  laws  under  it,  there  was  no 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  it,  no  contradictory  sentiments.  The 
power  of  regulating  commerce  granted  to  Congress  was  most 
assuredly  understood  to  embrace  all  forms  of  regulation  be- 
longing to  those  terms  under  other  governments, — all  the  mean- 
ing implied  in  the  term^,  in  the  same  language,  employed  In 
aU  laws  and  in  the  intercourse  of  modern  nations.  And  I  con- 
Bider  it  as  capable  of  mathematical  demonstjation,  as  capa- 
ble of  demonstration  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid,  that  the 
power  of  discrhuinating  in  custom-house  duties,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  labor  and  industry,  was  understood^  not  by 
some,  but  by  ail,  by  high  and  low,  everywhere,  as  included  in 
the  regulation  of  trade. 

The  term  was  well  understxiod  in  our  colonial  history,  and  if 
we  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  Con- 
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vention  which  adopted  it,  we  shall  6nd  that  everywhere,  when 
massea  of  men  were  assembled,  and  the  wants  of  the  people 
were  brought  forth  into  prominence,  the  idea  was  held  up,  that 
domestic  industry  could  not  prosper,  manufactures  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  could  not  advance,  the  condition  of  the  common 
country  could  not  be  carried  up  to  any  considerable  elevation, 
uniess  there  should  be  one  government,  to  lay  one  rate  of  duty 
upon  imports  throughout  the  Union,  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia;  regard  to  be  had,  in  laying  this  duty,  to  the  protection 
of  American  labor  and  industry,  I  defy  the  man  in  any  degree 
conversant  with  history,  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  an- 
nals of  this  country  from  1787  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  1789,  to  say  that  this  was  not  a  leading,  I  may  almost 
eay,  the  leading  motive,  South  as  well  as  North,  for  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  new  government.  Without  that  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  it  never  could  have  been  adopted. 

I  shall  add  one  or  two  circunii^tances  which  occurred  imme- 
diately on  organizing  the  government,  to  show  that  this  was  the 
expectation,  the  belief,  the  conviction  of  what  was  the  duty,  and 
what  would  be  the  conduct,  of  tlic  new  government^  which  pro- 
vailed  everywhere. 

The  House  of  Ri^presentatives  formed  a  quorum  for  the  first 
time  under  the  Constitution,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
elected  its  speaker,  on  t!ie  1st  day  of  April,  1789.  And  now, 
Gentlemen,  the  House  being  thus  organized,  what  do  you  im- 
agine was  the  very  firi*t  petition  ever  presciited  to  it  ?  I  hold 
an  accomjt  of  that  pelitioii  iji  my  hand,  copied  from  the  Journal 
of  the  House;  and  here  it  is:^ — 

*^  A  petition  of  tho  tmdeitnc^n,  manufacturers,  and  others,  of  Mnrvland, 
whose  names  ore  theraiSfUO  »ubMcnbcd,  was  prescoted  to  the  IIoukc,  and 
read,  stating  certain  maUers,  and  praying  an  imposition  of  such  dutM 
oo  all  foreign  articles  which  can  be  made  in  America,  as  will  gt%*e  a 
just  and  decided  preference  to  the  labors  of  die  potitioncrs,  and  tlttt 
there  may  be  granted  to  them,  in  common  with  the  other  manufactureii 
and  mecbanics  of  the  United  States,  such  relief  as  in  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  may  appear  proper." 

There,  Gentlemen,  was  the  very  first  petition  ever  presented 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United    States,  and  it  came  from  the 
monumental  city,  the  capital  of  Maryland  I 
.    And  now  what  do  you  suppose  was  the  second  petitioii! 
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Why,  it  was  a  like  petition  from  certain  mechanics  of  Charleston; 

—  not  Charlestow^i  in  Massachusetts,  that  Commonwealth  now 
scotfud  at  and  derided  as  narrow  and  selfish  in  her  politics ;  not 
that  Charlcstown  which  was  burned  and  laid  in  ashes  by  a  for- 
eign foe  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  but  which,  under  a  fostering 
governuicnt,  sprung  up  again  like  anotlier  phcenbc,  with  reno- 
vated and  increased  beauty ;  not  that  Charlestown  which  skirta 
the  base  of  Bunker  Hill;  —  l>ut  Charleston,  the  refined  and  ele- 
gant city,  the  pride  of  the  South,  Cliarleston  in  South  Carolina, 
always  distinguished  for  inteliigence,  hospitality,  and  all  the 
social  virtues;  Charleston,  the  mention  of  which  always  brings 
up  by  association  the  names  of  Pinckncy,  of  Sumpter,  of  Huger, , 
and  of  Lowndes.  From  the  bosom  of  that  Charleston  came 
this  second  petition  to  Congress ;  and  it  was  a  petition  of  the 
shipwrig-hls  of  that  city,  praying  Congress  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  competition.     Here  it  is:^ — 

"  A  petition  of  the  shipwrights  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  the  State 
of  South  Carohna,  was  presentcfl  to  the  House  and  read,  stating  the  dis* 
tress  they  are  in,  from  the  decline  of  that  branch  of  business  and  the 
present  situation  of  the  Jiude  of  tlie  United  Stales,  and  praying  that  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  the  national  legislature  may  be  directed  to  such 
measures^  in  a  general  regulation  of  trade  and  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  navigation  act,  as  will  tend  to  reheve  the  particular  distresses  of 
the  petitioners,  and,  in  common  with  diem,  those  of  ihetr  fellow-ship- 
wrights ihroughout  the  United  States,'* 

Well,  Gentlemen,  and  where  did  the  next  petition  on  this 
subject  come  from?  What  city,  what  people,  what  country, 
whose  inhabitants,  followed  close  upon  these  petitions  and  made 
similar  applications  to  Congress?  It  was  from  the  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  of  that  city  which  is  now  the  great  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  whole  western  continent-,  the  city  of  New 
York*  Let  us  sec  in  what  terms  they  address  themselves  to 
what  they  justly  caE  **  the  new  government,"  and  what  hopes 
inspired  their  bosoms,  from  the  fact  that  a  new  government  had 
been  formed  on  which  was  bestowed  the  power  of  protecting 
mechanical  labor.     Here  is  the  petition  :  — 

**  A  petition  of  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  whose  names  are  tliereunto  subscribed,  was  presented  to  llie 
House  and  read,  setting  forth  that,  in  the  present  deplorable  state  of 

I  commerce  and  manufactures,  they  look  with  confidence  to  llie  operations 
20* 
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of  the  new  government  for  a  restoration  of  both,  and  that  relief  which 
ihey  have  so  long  and  anxiously  desired ;  that  they  have  subjoined  a  list 
of  such  articles  as  can  be  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
humbly  pray  the  countenance  and  attention  of  the  national  legislature 
thereto." 

And  yet,  Grentleraen,  in  that  great  and  noble  city,  which  has 
so  far  gone  ahead  of  all  its  competitors,  and  presents  itself  to 
the  world  as  the  great  city  of  the  American  continent,  abound- 
ing in  commerce  and  snccesHful  manufactures^,  rich  in  all  things, 
the  products  of  industry  of  all  countries,  there  are  persons  in 
that  very  city,  from  which  this  earnest  application  of  the  manu- 
faclTirers  and  mechanics  was  addressed  to  Congress,  in  the  first 
days  of  its  existence,  who  dent/  all  power  to  Congress  thus  to 
relieve  iheir  fellow-citizens! 

Latnentable,  lamentable  indeed,  in  ray  judgment,  is  that  great 
departure  (by  what  causes  produced  I  will  not  say),  that  wide 
departure  of  public  opinion  from  the  plain,  clear,  and  rational 
Welshes  of  the  people,  iu  the  formation  of  the  government,  as 
expressed  in  these  memorials. 

Now,  I  ask  you  again,  how  were,  these  petitions  for  protection 
treated  ?  Did  Congress  deny  its  power  ?  Did  it  say  that  it 
could  not  possibly  give  them  this  protection,  unless  it  should 
happen  to  be  in<i-den4al  ?  Did  it  say,  We  have  only  a  revenue 
powxT  in  regard  to  this  matter  I  that  is,  We  have  the  clear  and 
undoubted  power  to  take  so  much  money  out  of  your  pockets, 
and  apply  it  to  our  own  purposes ;  but  God  forbid  that,  iu  doing  J 
so,  we  should  do  you  any  good  at  the  same  time  ?  Weje  thes 
petitioners  told  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves?  tha 
these  were  days  of  free  trade,  and  every  body  must  have  a  rigb 
to  trade  on  equal  terms  with  every  body  else  ?  Far,  far  from 
In  regard  to  the  subject  of  these  petitions,  we  all  know  that  the 
very  first  Congress  secured  to  the  navigation  of  the  United 
States  that  which  has  been,  from  that  time  to  this,  the  great 
foundation,  not  only  of  preference,  but  of  vionopoly^  the  whole 
coasting  trade  of  the  Union ;  and  the  shipwrights  of  America 
enjoy  that  monopoly  to  the  present  day,  and  I  hope  they  will 
enjoy  it  for  ever*  Look  at  tlie  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
States,  so  vast  in  its  extent  It  is  entirely  confined  to  American-, 
shipping.  But  why  thus  coniineit?  Why  not  let  in  other ^ 
ships,  all  other  sliips  which  wish  to  como  in,^ — the  Dane,  the  man 
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of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  of  Hamburg, — with  their  cheap  means 
of  navigation  ?  Why  not  let  them,  if  they  wish,  become  car- 
riers bet^^xen  New  Orleans  and  New  York  and  Boston  1  Wliy 
not^  if  you  support  the  system  of  free  trade,  why  not  carry  it 
out?  Be  impartial.  We  say  you  have  no  more  right  to  protect 
the  carrying  trade  than  any  other  mode  of  carrying  on  traffic 
among  the  people;  and  yet  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
States,  employing  half  om-  tonnage,  is  a  close  monopoly  to 
American  shipwrights  and  sailors ;  and  so  may  it  ever  re- 
main ! 

When  I  say  tliat,  nobody  complains  of  it,  but  every  body  says 
it  is  right  and  shoiJd  be  so.  But  when  we  come  to  the  govern- 
ment and  ask  them  to  protect  the  hatrmaker,  or  boot^rnaker, 
or  worker  in  brass,  and  all  the  various  mechanic  arts  of  the 
country,  or  the  man  who  makes  cloth  on  a  larger  scale,  then  is 
raised  the  outcry  of  "  Free  trade!"  and  "Down  with  protection ! '* 
And  sometimes,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  this  cry  comes  from  the 
cittes,  from  the  exchanges,  though  not  always,  and  recently, 
thank  Heaven!  not  often.  But  sometimes  it  does  come  from 
those  people  who  have  long  enjoyed,  and  justly  enjoyed,  this 
monopoly  of  the  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  country,  and  who 
have  been  enriched,  honestly  enriched,  by  it. 

But  how  did  Congress  treat  these  applications  from  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  to  extend  protection  to  the  me* 
chanic  arts  ?  It  granted  them  I  It  yielded  it  And,  except  a 
formal  act  for  taking  the  oaths,  the  very  first  act  passed  by  Con- 
gress was  to  secure  the  coasting  trade  and  protect  the  mechanic 
artSj  by  discriminating  duties,  and  thus  carry  out  the  clear,  and, 
according  to  historical  testimony,  the  most  manifest  object  of 
the  Constitution. 

Now,  Genilemen,  I  know  I  weary  you  with  these  details. 
But  if  public  discussion  is  worth  any  thing,  if  we  mean  to  ex- 
ercise the  elective  franchise  intelligently,  it  seems  to  me  we  ' 
must  go  back  and  drink  deep  of  these  original  fountains  of  leg- 
islation and  administration.  I  will  call  your  attention,  then,  to 
the  historj'  of  the  first  act  ever  passed  by  Congress,  except  the  one 
concerning  oaths.  The  following  is  the  preamble  of  that  act: 
—  "  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  government,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encour- 
agement and  protection  of  tnanufaclures^  that  duties  be  laid  oa 
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goodsj  wares,  and  merchandise  imported"  Ay,  the  very  ierm 
on  the  face  of  the  act  is  that  derided  and  now  much  abhorred 
wordj  Protection.  There  it  is  on  the  parchment  record  of  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  paper  record  of  ooj  statute-books.  It  cannot 
be  erased,  and  it  shall  not  be  erased ! 

Now,  Gentlemen,  Confess,  as  I  have  mentioned,  assembled, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  formed  a  quorum  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  1789*  It  was  just  before  the  spring  importations; 
the  treasury  was  empty,  the  debt  unprovided  for;  there  was 
not  money  enough  on  hajid  to  pay  the  expenses  of  members 
of  Congress,  Mr,  Madison,  who  took  a  great  and  admirable 
lead  in  the  pobjic  business  of  the  day,  introduced  a  measure 
into  Congress  to  lay  the  necessary  imposts.  In  the  emergency 
of  the  moment  he  proposed,  not  a  discriminating  law,  laying 
specific  duties  for  protection  as  well  as  for  revenue,  but  a  gen- 
eral law,  laying  a  general  average  duty,  so  much  per  cent  on  all 
articles*  He  said  the  principle  must  be  regarded.  The  general 
rule  was  doubtless  that  of  free  trade,  but  we  have  the  example 
.of  protectionj  and  it  must  be  followed  until  all  other  countries 
adopt  free  trade.  He  urged  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  raise  a  little  money,  without  going  into  the  imposition 
of  specific  discriminating  duties,  article  by  article.  He  urged  it 
with  his  accustomed  power,  ability,  and  authority,  and  no  man 
in  the  house  had  equal  authority* 

But  the  House  of  Representatives  steadily  and  Bturdily,  finally 
and  to  the  end,  refused  any  such  course  of  proceeding.  They 
said,  "No!  we  will  begin,  on  this  subject  of  laying  duties  on 
imports,  as  we  intend  to  go  on.  Here,  and  to-day,  wc  will  take 
up  the  list  of  goods,  article  by  article,  as  requested  in  the  New 
York  petition,  and  on  some  we  \vi\l  lay  lighter,  and  on  some 
we  will  lay  heavier  duties;  we  will  discriminate,  and  we  will 
make  this  discrimination  with  a  view,  while  answering  the 
wants  of  the  treasury,  to  protect  the  industry  and  answer  the 
expectations  of  our  own  people/'  To  this  principle  they  ad- 
hered, and  voted  down  Mr.  Madison^s  proposition*  Mr,  Madison 
himsetfj  who  never  denied  the  principle,  came  into  the  measure, 
and  put  his  great  talents  at  work  upon  the  bill,  and  it  passed 
the  house,  and  stands  now  upon  the  statute-book,  bearing  upon 
its  faee»  as  one  of  its  objects,  the  protection  of  American  indus- 
try, and  adopting  the  true  and  lawful,  and  only  true  and  just 
Uecrimination,  that  of  specific  duties. 
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Let  me  add,  that  at  this  time  it  was  no  local  question.  The 
North  was  not  one  way  Upon  it  and  the  South  another;  it 
was  supported  by  the  South  as  well  as  the  North.  A  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  insisted  that  voal  ought  to  be  protected,  A 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  said  that  there  were  rice-field« 
in  that  State  beyond  what  were  wanted,  and  that  they  were 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  hemp,  wliich  was  needed  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  It  could  not  be  raised,  however,  he  said,  be- 
cause it  was  not  protected,  and  tlierefore  he  was  for  protecting 
hemp.    And,  what  may  be  remarked  as  an  incident  showing  the 

B  great  progress  of  the  South  in  that  product,  a  gentleman  (Mr, 
Moore)  of  South  Carolina  said,  that,  if  American  planters  could 
be  protected,  he  did  not  know  but  thet/  mi^ht  one  day  raise  cotton 

H  in  South  Carolina,  provided  they  could  get  good  seed  I  That 
was  as  recently  as  1789,  before  which  time  scarce  any  cotton 
was  exported. 

H  This  sentiment,  Gentlemen,  continued  to  prevail  through  all 
the  adniini Titrations  which  followed  General  Washington,  It 
was  regarded  by  JMn  Jetierson  as  a  just  principle  of  legislation, 
as  he  stated  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  in  1802, 
and  still  more  distinctly  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  olfice,  in  1808.  I  need  not  say,  what  every  body  knows,  that 
Mr.  Madison,  in  1810, 1812,  and  IHlG,  reiterated  all  these  sen- 
timents. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  coimtry  on  the  great  question  of 
protection.  I  speak  of  the  fad^  and  assert  it  as  an  historical 
truth,  proved  from  the  journals  of  Congress,  the  messages  of  the 
Presidents,  the  acts  of  legislation,  b(*gimijng  with  the  second  taw 
ever  passed,  and  running  through  successive  administrations, 
that  it  was  held  as  the  undoubted  right  of  Congress,  and  no 
more  the  right  than  the  duty,  by  just  discrixuination,  io  prated 
the  lobar  of  the  American  people, 

■  There  are  otlier  topics  which  I  shall  pass  over  at  this  time.  It 
is  now  denied  that  Congress  has  power  over  the  currency*  So 
Washington  did  not  think.  So  Madison  did  not  think.  It  is 
denied  that  Congress  has  any  power  to  facilitate  eomnieree  by 
internal  improvements.  This  demands  a  single  remark.  Yon 
B  know  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  ])ower 
of  laying  duties  on  articles  imported  was  exclusively  granted  to 
Congress.     Before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  it  belonged 
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to  every  State ;  New  York  could  lay  duties,  and  so  could  Mas- 
Bachusctts  and  Rhode  Island.  By  the  adoption  of  that  Instru- 
ment, the  States  were  expres&ly  prohibited  from  laying  these 
duties.  The  rivers  and  bays,  and  all  the  facilities  of  com- 
merce which  existed  naturtUIy,  or  had  then  been  constructed  by 
the  States,  were  surrendered  to  the  general  government*  The 
general  government  came  in  and  used  all  the  harbors,  wharves, 
piers,  together  with  the  few  light-houses  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  coast,  and,  what  was  much  more  important,  took  pos- 
session from  that  day  of  all  the  imposts  collected  at  the  custom- 
houses. At  that  time  it  was  supposed,  as  the  whole  commerc^j 
of  the  country  was  referred  to  Congress,  as  its  regulation  de- 
volved upon  Congress,  as  its  receipts  went  into  the  hands  of 
Congress,  that,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  whenever  the  commerce 
of  tlic  country  required  expenditures  to  facilitate  it.  Congress, 
which  had  all  the  money,  and  not  the  States,  which  had  no  part 
of  the  money,  would  contribute  to  pay  the  expense  of  such  facil- 
ities. 

I  have  always  entertained  the  opinion,  that,  so  far  as  commer- 
cial facilities  are  concerned,  the  power  does  belong  to  Congress, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  exercised.  It  is  not  local ;  and  may  be 
as  properly  exercised  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  as  anywhere  else.  I  remember  tliat-,  fifteen  years 
ago,  while  it  was  admitted  that  improvements  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  were  constitutional,  it  was  denied  that  Congress  could  go 
io  the  Mississippi  and  lay  out  money  for  similar  improvements 
there.  That  is  certainly  a  strange  doctrine,  a  strange  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  I  suppose  we  all  stand  on  the  same 
ground;  we  are  all  members  of  the  same  family*  Latterly,  the 
reverse  of  that  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  We  learn  that  it  is 
constitutional  to  clear  out  the  snags  of  the  Mississippi  and  to 
bnikl  up  the  harbors  oji  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes;  but  not  at 
aU  constitntional  to  remove  a  bar  from  the  great  river  in  a  great 
State  of  the  old  thirteen,  the  State  of  New*  York,  though  she  is 
no  more  directly  interested  in  it  than  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  which  has  occasion  to  navigate  her  waters  for  commer^ 
cial  pur]>oses.  This  is  a  new  version  of  the  Constitution,  and 
one,  I  must  say,  quite  unsatisfactory  to  me, 

I  happen  to  know  that,  as  soon  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  and  this  power  was  devolved  upon 
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the  general  government,  General  Washington  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  port  wardens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  telling  them  that, 
of  course,  the  support  of  the  light-hoases,  &c.,  would  devolve 
upon  Congress ;  but  as  Congress  had  then  no  money,  and  no 
provkion  had  heen  made,  he  requested  them  not  to  extinguish 
the  lights,  to  hold  up  their  lanterns,  and  pledged  himself  that 
he  would  see  them  refunded  out  of  the  national  treasury.  And 
he  did  so.  But  now  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  heresy  to  call 
upon  the  national  treasury  for  one  cent  to  clear  a  harbor,  to  re- 
move a  sand-bar,  or  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  country  ia 
any  respect. 

These  local  ideas  mislead.  Some  years  ago,  while  I  had  the 
honor  of  a  seat  in  Congress,  I  voted  for  a  large  expenditure  for 
a  harbor  at  Mobile.  A  constituent  of  mine  wrote  to  me  to 
know  how,  as  a  Massachusetts  man,  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
to  vote  so  large  a  sum  for  a  local  improvement  so  far  away  as  a 
harbor  at  Mobile,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  ii>ld  him  I  would 
not  answer  hira  on  the  general  principle,  but  1  would  give  him 
a  very  satisfactory  matter-of-fact  answer;  two  or  three  of  his 
neighbors  had  suifered  shipwreck  on  that  very  bar  at  Mobile,  in 
their  own  vessels,  from  Massachusetts. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  occupy  your  attention  no  longer  with 
the  other  novelties  of  these  times.  I  hope  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently exploded  with  the  generality  of  American  citizens,  at 
least  the  idea  that  the  laws  of  Congress  can  be  set  aside  by  in- 
dividual Htates.  If  allowed  to  prevail,  we  are  no  longer  one 
people,  —  only,  at  any  rate,  so  long  as  all  the  States  of  the  pres- 
ent Union  choose  to  remain  so.  If  one  State  goes  otf^  we  are 
two  people;  if  nine  go  olF,  we  are  ten*  It  is  sullicient  to  say, 
that  if  that  idea  is  allowed  to  prevail,  the  Constitution  becomes 
a  mere  rope  of  sand ;  it  will  grow  feebler  and  feebler  every  day, 
and  will  become,  ere  long,  tlie  object  of  all  men's  derision  and 
of  all  men's  contempt- 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  having  stated  to  you  what  I  con- 
gcientiously  beUeve  to  be,  and  w^hat  is  proved  to  be,  the  real 
system,  the  true  policy,  and  the  measures  by  wluch  the  govern- 
ment has  been  adjuinistcrcd  since  most  of  us  were  born,  I  put  it 
to  you  to-day,  whetiier  it  is  your  pleasure  to  reverse  all  this 
course  of  administration,  to  entertain  the  doctrines  now  present- 
ed by  our  opponents,  who  deny  the  power  of  Congress  over  pro- 
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tection,  over  the  currency,  and  over  internal  improvements,  and, 
when  they  assert  any  thing,  assert  only  the  power  of  nuUifi* 
cation. 

I  desire,  however,  to  consider  their  principles  with  all  can- 
dor and  fairness.  And  onr  opponents  tell  us,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  are  not  all  nuUiliers.  I  am  glad  of  it.  But  who 
are  the  leaders?  Who  speak  for  them  ?  Whose  standard  do 
they  follow?  Whose  words  do  they  echo?  Whose  sympathy 
and  support  do  they  seek  ?  That  's  the  question.  A  party 
speaks  through  it«  organs,  its  leaders.  What  folJy  it  is  to  say, 
"That's  not  m?/  opinion/'  Suppose  it  is  not:  your  influence 
goes  to  maintain  it,  and  it  is  idle  to  profess  that  the  party  goes 
farther  than  you  wish  to  go,  if  all  the  time  you  contribute  your 
power  to  sustain  them.  You  must  not  give  them  the  power. 
if  you  do  not  mean  to  have  it  exercised. 

And  80  it  is  said,  that  all  are  not  against  protection.  Who  are 
not  against  it?  Or  if  any  are  not  against  it,  do  they  not  follow 
the  lead  of  those  who  are?  Justice  rt»t]uire3  us  to  say,  that  there 
are  those  of  that  party  in  fa%'or  of  protection  in  this  and  other 
Northern  States.  But  those  whom  we  feel  obliged  to  oppose 
have  chosen  a  leader ;  they  have  presented  to  us  a  candidate  for 
OUT  support.  How  is  he  on  the  subject  of  protection  ?  In  other 
words,  what  is  IVlr.  Pf>lk's  opinion  of  the  subject  ?  Mr.  Polk 
Bays  he  is  in  favor  of  a  judicious  tariftl  But  what  sort  of  a  tariff 
is  a  judicious  tariff  in  his  opinion  ?  His  brethren  of  Carolina 
say  it  is  a  karizoufij I  hiriff^  one  which  makes  no  diserimi nations, 
but  rejects  all  protection.  That  is  the  judgment  of  iVIr.  Polk's 
Carolinian  friends  on  a  judicious  tariff ;  and  1  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  Ai.^  judgment  also. 

Again,  he  says  he  is  in  favor  of  ^^  incidental  protection.**  What 
is  incidental  protection  ?  Does  it  mean  accidental,  casual  ?  I 
suppose,  if  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  was  impo.^ed  upon  all  arliclet 
without  any  discrimination  whatever,  it  would  accidentally  give 
some  such  incidental  protection.  If  that  is  the  meaning  of 
incidental  protection,  I  eschew  the  word  altogether  No,  no. 
The  true  principle  is  this.  You  lay  a  duty  to  raise  a  necessary 
amount  of  re\'enue ;  in  laying  it  you  discriminate,  not  acciden* 
tally,  but  studiously,  cautiously,  designedly,  discreetly;  and  in 
raising  a  dollar  of  revenue,  you  consider  upon  what  article  you 
can  collect  that  dollar  so  as  best  to  advance  the  indostry  of  the 
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nation,  That 's  the  question,  and  that 's  all  of  it.  If  you  look 
only  to  the  revennc  in  laying  the  daty,  and  say  you  are  in  favor 
of  the  protection  which  thai  duty  will  incidentaUy  allow,  you 
may  as  welJ  say  you  are  in  favor  of  a  rain,  or  a  fog,  or  a  thunder- 
storm. You  are  in  favor  of  an  accident  It  is  something  which 
you  cannot  controL  It  will  take  plac^  against  your  volition,  or 
without  it ;  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  it  or  not.  This,  ccr- 
tainly,  is  not  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  subject. 

The  great  principle  is  this.  One  of  you  has  to  contribute 
five  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  tlie  government;  and  you  pay  it 
in  the  fonn  of  duties  on  what  you  consume.  Now,  if  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a  consumer  mainly,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  to 
you  on  what  particular  articles  this  duty  is  imposed.  But  it 
makes  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world  to  your  neighbor, 
whether  it  is  laid  on  such  articl<is  as  he  produces,  or  whether  it 
is  so  laid  as  to  keep  him  down  and  subservient  to  the  labor  of 
other  countries.  I  say  again,  there  must  be  an  intended,  de- 
signed, discreet  discrimination,  for  real,  efficient,  substantial  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  man  who  is  not  for  that^  is  for  nothing  but  in- 
cidents, and  accidents,  and  casualties. 

We  hear  much  of  reciprocity,  and  I  take  the  rule  opon  this 
subject  to  be  well  laid  down  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  from 
another  section  of  the  United  States,'  whom  you  will  probably 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  when  I  shall  have  relieved  your 
patience,  that  reciprocity  is  a  matter  to  be  Becured  witli  for- 
eign nations  when  it  is  evidently  a  true  reciprocity.  But  I 
have  yet  to  learn,  from  some  new  dictionary,  that  a  system 
of  reciprocity  is  a  system  with  advantages  only  on  one  side. 
I  am  for  reciprocity  treaties.  No,  I  vnW  not  say  treaties,  but 
arrangements ;  for  the  whole  power  over  the  subject  lies  with 
Congress,  and  not  ^dth  the  treaty-making  ]>owen  But  I  am  for 
a  real  reciprocity ;  not  such  as  was  provided  by  the  treaty  ar- 
rangement lately  negotiated,  and  which  the  Senate,  greatly  to 
their  honor,  in  my  judgment,  rejected.t  I  am  not  for  giving 
away  substantial  rights,  and,  without  ascribing  blame  to  any 
party,  I  must  say,  not  that  we  were  overreached,  but  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind,  commonly  called  Mr.  McLane^s  ar- 
rangement of  1831,  has  turned  out  greatly  to  oui  disadvantage, 

•  Hon.  Mr.  Berrien,  of  Georgia, 
f  A  Treaty  with  the  IlAnae  1  owoa. 
VOL.    II*  21 
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and  that  aH  our  reciprocity  treaties,  as  they  are  called,  wdth  the 
North  of  Europej  have  been,  and  are,  manifestly  injurious  to 
American  na\igation*  It  will,  in  ray  judgment,  be  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  new  administration  (if  we  get  one),  to  revise 
the  whole  of  that  matter,  to  take  care  that  we  protect  ourselves, 
and  not  to  rely  on  the  good- will  of  our  national  competiton?. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  having  detained  you  so  long  on  the  history 
of  the  government^  to  show  that  protection  has  been  one  of  ita 
objects  from  the  beginning,  I  will  conaider  for  a  moment  the 
leasons,  the  theory  of  the  matter-  Why  is  protection  to  do- 
mestic labor  useful  and  necessary  to  the  country  ?  It  comes 
this.  We  have  a  variety  of  occupations,  and  allow  me  to  saj 
that  this  variety  of  emplojrments  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance to  society,  for  it  gives  scope  to  every  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  talent  I  admit  freely,  noiwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
avocations  in  life,  that  the  culture  of  the  soil  is  the  great  lead* 
ing  interest  of  the  country.  I  admit  this  freely,  and  am  willing, 
if  you  choose,  that  trade  and  manufactures  should  be  regarded 
as  subordinate,  as  auxiliary  to  it*  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that, 
if  the  theory  and  practice  of  protection  can  be  sho^^Ti  distinctlyJ 
and  clearly  to  militatje  against  the  great  agricultural  interest  off 
the  country,  it  ought  to  be  given  up* 

But  consider  the  matter ;  take  even  this  only,  the  fact  that 
ill  this  country  wages  are  high.  They  are,  and  they  ought  to  be, 
liighcr  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  the  : 
is,  that  the  laborers  of  this  country  are  the  country.  The  va 
proportion  of  those  who  own  the  soil,  especially  in  the  Northent* 
States,  cultivate  the  soiL  They  stand  on  their  own  acre^,  Tlie 
proprietors  are  the  tillers,  the  laborers  on  the  soil.  But  this  ia 
not  all.  The  members  of  the  country  here  are  part  and  pa 
of  the  government,  and  every  man  is  one  of  the  sovereign 
pie,  whose  combined  will  constitutes  the  government.  This  19 ' 
a  state  of  things  which  exists  nowhere  else  on  the  face  of  the 
earth*  An  approximation  to  it  has  been  made  in  FraiKse^  sinoe 
the  revolution  of  1831,  which  secured  the  abolition  of  prinK> 
goniture  and  the  restraint  of  devises. 

But  nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  there  exist  such  a  state 
of  things  as  we  see  here,  where  the  proprietors  are  the  laborers^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  help  to  frdme  the  government,  11*,  there- 
fore, we  wish  to  maintain  the  government,  we  must  see  that 
labor  with  us  is  not  put  in  competition  with  the  pauper,  on* 
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taught,  ignorant  labor  of  Europe,     Our  men  who  labor  !iave 

families  to  maintain  and  to  educate,  Tliey  have  sons  to  fit  for 
the  discharge  of  most  duties  of  life ;  they  have  an  intelligent 
part  to  act  for  themselves  and  their  connections.  And  is  labor 
like  that  to  be  reduced  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  forty  millions 
of  serfs  of  Russia^  or  the  half-fed,  half-elothed,  ignorant,  de- 
pendent  laborers  of  other  parts  of  Europe?  America  must 
cease  then  to  be  America.  Wc  shoidd  be  transferred  to  I  know 
not  what  sort  of  government^  transferred  to  I  know  not  what 
state  of  society,  if  the  laborers  in  the  United  States  were  to 
do  no  more  to  maintain  and  educate  their  families,  and  to 
provide  for  old  age,  than  they  do  in  the  Old  World.  And 
may  ray  eyes  never  look  upon  such  a  spectacle  as  that  in  this 
firee  country ! 

I  believe,  that,  so  far  from  injuring  the  great  Interest  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  reasonable  protection  of  manufac- 
tures is  useful  to  that  depiirttuent  of  industry  in  all  it^  branches. 
I  believe,  in  ilie  first  place,  tliat  the  protection  of  maimfacturcs 
is  useful  to  the  planting  States  themselves,  though  I  know  most 
of  those  engaged  in  that  pur^^uit  are  of  a  contrary  opinion.  I 
believe  the  planter  of  South  Carolina  is  better  oil"  than  if  there 
were  no  manufactinrers  of  ]m  staple  in  the  United  States. 
These  take  a  considerable  proportion  of  every  crop  of  liis  cotton. 
They  take  it  early,  they  fix  a  price,  tliey  axe  near  customers,  and 
to  them  he  disposes  of  no  smaU  portion  of  his  annual  crop. 

Again,  I  believe  the  establishment  and  successful  prosectition 
of  manufactures  at  the  North  materially  diminishes  the  price  of 
those  articles  which  the  Southern  planter  has  to  buy.  But  a 
gentleman  from  the  South,  already  alluded  to,  is  present,  to 
whom  I  will  leave  these  matters,  and  speak  of  something 
nearer  home,  the  great  fanning  interests  of  the  Middle  and 
Western  States, 

Now  I  hold  it  to  be  as  demonstrable  as  any  moral  propo- 
sition, that  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  State,  and  of  the 
adjoining  Western  and  Southern  States,  is  materially,  sub- 
stantially, and  beyond  measure  benefited  by  the  existence  of 
the  manufactures  of  the  North.  To  elucidate  this,  allow  me 
to  inquire  what  is  it  that  the  farmer  of  the  county  of  Albany,  or 
Duchess,  or  Rensselaer,  desires?  Next  to  the  fiivor  of  Heaven, 
in  showers  and  summer  heat,  and  the  blessing  of  health,  he  de- 
sires a  market  ofmle^  a/  fair  prices^  for  his  produce^  and  a  mar- 
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ket,  near  and  reasonable,  for  what  he  has  occasion  to  buy.  If 
he  has  a  market  where  he  can  sell  reasonably^  and  hut/  reason* 
ably,  these  two  conditions  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  exigencies. 

Where  shall  he  go  for  a  market  of  sale  ?     I  wish  to  put  the 
question  to  those  who  decry  the  Northern  and  Eastern  manufao*  i 
turers.     Where  shall  a  farmer  in  any  great  county  of  New  Yorki 
find  a  market  for  his  produce  ?    Why,  say  some,  abroad,  in  Eng- 
land.    But  England  wiE  not  take  it     France  will  not  take  it, 

I  see  it  is  insisted^  in  some  of  the  leading  presses  in  the  inter- 
est of  those  opposed  to  us,  that  oiur  tariff  pre%Tnts  the  sending 
of  our  bread  stuff*  to  England,  There  is  nothing  more  absurd, 
nothing  more  entirely  destitute  of  all  truth  and  fact.  I  assert  it 
as  ray  opinion,  that,  if  our  tariff  were  abolished  to-morrow,  you 
would  not  sell  one  bushel  more  corn  in  England  than  you  do 
now.  Why  docs  not  England  take  it  now  ?  Not  because  she 
cannot  pay  for  it ;  but  the  laws  of  England  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  grfun  or  flour,  except  when  the  price  rises  so  high  in 
England  as  to  exceed  a  certain  rate  (which  it  seldom  does),  and 
then  it  comes  in  under  a  low  duty. 

This  happens  sometimes,  but  not  often.  Flour,  therefore,  is 
sent  abroad  to  wait  these  occasions,  but  only  in  small  quanti* 
Ues,  You  have  sent  a  good  deal  of  wheat  to  Canada,  where 
it  is  ground  and  becomes  Canadian  flour.  This  gives  a  vent 
for  some,  and  so  far  it  is  WelL  Some  beef  and  cheese  and  other 
provisions  go  from  New  York  to  England,  and  this  is  all  welL 
The  more  the  better.  But  depend  upon  it,  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  afleeted  by  the  tarifl^.  The  reason  England  takes  no 
more  is  because  her  laws  (and  of  their  alteration  I  see  no  pros- 
pect) do  not  admit  it,  except  when  there  is  a  short  crop  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  under  a  reduced  duty. 

Now  what  becomes  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  grain-grow- 
ing States?  Where  does  it  go  to?  Who  consumes  it?  The 
great  demand  is  at  home,  al  home^  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  this  State  and  of  other  States,  and  in  the  consumption  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  navigation  and  commerce.  The  home  de- 
mand is  the  great  demand,  which  takes  off  the  surplus  agricul- 
tural produce. 

I  think  it  sheds  liglit  upon  the  subject,  which  must  satisfy 
reasonable  minds,  to  look  at  facts.  The  New  England  States, 
three  of  them  at  least,  do  not  raise  their  own  bread-stuffs.  They 
are  consumers  largely  of  the  flour  and  grain  of  this  and  other 
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States,  as  wcU  as  of  other  articles,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  products  of  other  States  consunied 
by  Massachusetts  alone,  I  know,  iu  the  absence  of  oiticial  re* 
turns,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  positively  and  certainly  ;  but  I  have 
given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  very  intelligent,  aecu* 
rate,  and  carelul  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  (Mn 
Hudson)  has  attended  to  it  also.  The  result  of  these  esti- 
mates  I  u4$h  to  lay  before  the  people  of  this  community,  and 
of  all  the  States,  planting  States  as  well  as  others,  and  to  show 
them  what  amotmt  of  produce  is  consumed  in  Massachusetts. 

In  the  first  place,  Massachusettii  takes  and  pays  for  cotton  to 
the  value  of  $7,000,000  annuaUy. 

And  now,  if  yon  go  to  Boston,  and  look  at  the  great  depot 
of  the  Western  Railroad,  you  will  find  it  filled  with  flour;  and 
on  every  road,  and  on  the  hill-sides  of  New  Hampsliire,  and 
wherever  there  is  water  to  float  or  steam-power  to  convey  it,  in 
every  village  and  town,  and  at  every  cross-road,  you  will  find 
flour  bearing  every  brandy  from  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
West ;  and  there  is  where  it  is  consumed.  Massachusetts  takes 
and  pays  for  flour  annually  to  the  value  of  §4,000,000* 

She  takes  and  pays  for  Indian  corn  and  other  grain  to  the 
value  of  $4,000,000  more,  the  produce  of  New  York,  of  the 
Southern,  and  of  the  Northwestern  States. 

Of  wool^ — ^and  let  the  farmers  of  Duchess  understand  that, 
and  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  farmers  of  Vennont, 
and  the  farmers?  everywhere  ;  let  them  understands  when  the  price 
of  their  wool  is  raised,  what  raised  it  Massachusetts  lierself 
receives  $  3,000,000  worth  of  wool;  and  let  the  farmers  get  that 
amount,  it  they  can,  out  of  an  ificideniaf  and  jmiicious  tariff! 

Of  leather  and  hidt»s,  from  the  mountains  of  New  York  main' 
ly,  Massachusetts  buys  every  year  $  700,000  worth.  She  buys 
and  consumes  beef,  pork,  and  other  provisions  to  the  value  of 
$  3,000,000.  Of  huiU^T  and  cheese,  mostly  from  New  York,  she 
buys  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000.  She  takes  $500,000  worth 
of  pig  lead  from  Missouri  and  Elinois;  $300^000  worth  of  rice 
from  South  CaroHna,  for  consumption;  and  $  l,00tj,000  worth 
of  tar,  pitch,  &c,,  from  what  they  call  the  "  Glorious  Old  North 
State.'^  •  And  not  to  overlook  Pennsylvania,  she  pays  her  annu- 
ally $  800,000  for  u^on. 

•  North  Carolina, 
21* 
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Here,  then,  are  $  40^00,000  worth  of  products,  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  other  States,  paid  for  and  consumed  by  Massachusetts, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  other  States.  Here  is  a  sura  equal  to  al- 
most half  of  the  whole  export  of  raw  material  from  the  United 
States  to  all  Europe  I  And  now  what  do  Mr.  Polk  and  the  fol» 
lowers  of  Mr.  Polk  propose  ?  They  say  to  agricultarists,  "  Your 
produce  is  low."  How  do  they  propose  to  increase  the  pricea  ! 
They  say,  "  Your  consumption  is  too  small.*'  They  propose  to 
diminish  it !  You  produce  too  much.  Tliey  propose  to  increase 
it!  They  desire  to  stop  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the 
Eastern  Statt^s.  They  propose  to  convert  all  those  engaged  in 
these  operatioils  into  farmers,  to  raise  wheat  and  oats  on  our  ster- 
ile hills,  or  to  emigrate  South  and  raise  them  in  a  far  more  fertile 
and  prolific  soil  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  they  diminish 
the  demand^  they  would  iuerease  the  supply.  And  this  is  their 
way  of  remedying  the  evils  under  which  agriculture  suffers, 

I  know  that  agriculture  is  now  apparently  in  a  state  of  de- 
pression. The  produce  of  farmers  sells  at  prices  which  I  wish 
were  higher.  But  look  at  the  state  of  things.  No  doubt  the 
works  of  internal  improvement,  which  have  brought  the  produce 
of  the  West  into  tlje  midst  of  you,  have  had  some  effect.  No 
doubt  in  times  past  the  depression  of  manufactures  has  had  some 
effect.  After  all,  we  hope  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  better  state 
of  things;  that  the  progress  of  things  is  onward,  and  that  agri- 
culture will  soon  receive  its  just  reward.  Sure  I  am,  as  sure  as 
I  am  of  any  principle,  moral  or  political,  that^  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  benefiting  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  urging  forward  maruifactnres  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  This  will  multiply  the  number  of  consumers,  and  thus 
raise  the  prices  of  what  they  consume. 

Genllemen,  I  see  a  little  printed  tract  which  has  been  circu- 
lated  largely  over  the  country,  foil  of  what  I  think  are  errors,  I 
wiU  not  not  call  them  misrepresentations.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Mr,  Greely,  who,  I  hope,  will  acknowledge  the  dedication,  and 
answer  it  in  his  own  way.  It  purports  to  state  prices,  which  it 
appears  to  me  are  all  imaginary.  The  tariff'  was  passed  in 
1842,  in  the  summer.  The  writer  of  this  tmct  states  that  there 
faaii  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  beef,  from  ^8  in  1943  to  $  5  in 
1844.  What  has  the  tarilT  to  do  with  beef?  I  wish  I  bad 
known  where  beef  could  have  been  sold  in  1843  for  08;  as  I 
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happened  then  to  have  a  little  of  the  article  to  dispose  of.  And 
so  of  the  rest;  the  prices  are  ail  iinaginary*  If  the  price-cur- 
rents ever  set  forth  such  prices  as  are  here  stated,  they  never 
met  my  eye. 

Li  the  next  place,  he  says  that  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods  has  risen.  What  does  he  mean  by  this  ?  He  says,  Co- 
checo,  and  other  prints  with  hard  names,  have  risen  in  1844. 
Every  one  must  see  the  fallacy  of  aU  such  reasoning  as  this.  In 
1841  and  1842  manufactures  were  greatly  depressed;  a  great 
many  establishments  stopped.  The  business  of  the  country 
was  stagnant,  for  in  order  to  have  business  active,  people  must 
be  able  to  buy  as  wcU  as  to  sell.  It  is  generally  known  that 
no  dividends  were  made  by  manufacturers  during  these  years. 
When  the  tariff  was  passed,  the  goods  then  made  were  brought 
into  market.  But  the  question  is  not,  if  a  man  will  be  candid 
and  just,  whetlier  tlie  act  of  1842  raised  or  lowered  the  prices  of 
American  goods.  Tlie  question  is,  whether  the  general  protec- 
tion of  American  manufactures  has  uot,  on  the  whole,  reduced 
the  pric^  of  goods,  so  that  a  man  can  clothe  himself  cheaper 
than  before.  The  inquiry  should  be,  not  as  to  the  prices  of  a 
piece  of  cloth  in  1842  and  1844,  but  as  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  tariff  on  the  business  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  people. 

Having  thus,  I  fear  at  too  great  length,  spoken  of  our  past 
history  and  present  condition,  I  will  submit  what  I  think  is  likely 
to  be  the  future  progress  of  the  country.  Under  the  favor  of 
Providence,  it  is  in  our  power,  in  a  great  measure,  to  prescribe 
this  futurity,  and  to  say  what  it  shaU  be.  If  we  choose  to  go 
in  the  path  wc  have  trod  before,  to  adhere  to  the  course  of  meas- 
ures thus  far  iti  the  main  piysued,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  otur  prosperity  will  make  progress,  that  we  shall  go  on,  step 
by  step,  until  we  atiain  any  desirjible  degree  of  national  great- 
ness. If,  on  the  contrary,  we  run  counter  to  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  done,  then,  whatever  others  may  expect,  I  look  for  nothing 
but  disaster  and  distress. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  question  about  to  be  decided, 
most  interesting  to  us  and  the  whole  country,  to  which  I  shall 
only  allude  by  saying,  that  this  subject  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  is  one  of  those  which  give  the  greatest  intensity  of  inter- 
est to  the  impending  election. 

But  the  great  question  before  the  public  is  in  regard  to  the 
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general  policy  of  the  country,  whether  we  shall  follow  in  tliM 
tracks  of  oiir  fathers,  or  reverse  all  thcix  opinions  and  all  their 
mcasnies,  and  take  a  new  course  for  ourselves.  And  I  put  it  to 
you  to-day,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to  this  ; 
State  and  to  you,  how  the  people  of  New  York  mean  to  bear 
themselves,  how  this  great  State  means  to  conduct  herself,  in 
the  decision  of  this  question.  Whosoever  looks  upon  the  map, 
and  sees  her  stretching  over  so  great  an  extent  of  the  Union,  or 
looks  at  the  census  and  sees  her  large  population,  or  looks  atl 
the  commercial  returns,  must  contemplate  New  York  as  hold 
a  great,  I  had  almost  said  a  fearful,  responsibility  for  the  future 
conduct  of  this  government  I  do  not  doubt  that  her  intelli- 
gent people  will  acquit  themselves  on  this  occasion  as  they 
think  thehr  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  Union  require. 
If  I  were  to  doubt  that,  I  should  doubt  the  continuance  of  the 
prosperity  of  our  country ;  I  should  doubt  that  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  would  go  forward,  but  I  should  expect  to  i 
them  steadily  decline,  till  they  finally  sunk  in  ruin. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer.     To  as  many  of  you 
as  arc  inhabitants  of  Albany,  I  desire  to  give  my  thanks  for  the 
kindness  of  this  invitation,  and  for  your   hospitality.     Of  late 
years  my  intercourse  with  the  good  city  of  Albany  has  not  been 
frequent.    Of  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  State  whom  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know,  some  are  not  now  among  the  liv- 
ing.    Mr,  De  Witt  Clintjon,  a  man  never  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
Ajuerican  without  entire  respect;  the  late  General  Van  RensdeO 
laer,  whose  many  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  seemed  to  enabb 
him  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  a  **  earners  going  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle  ** ;  Governor  Tompkins,  and  Mr.  Van  Veehten 
are  gone  to  their  final  homes.    Among  those  with  whom,  in  earlj 
life  or  early  manhood,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  form  acquaintance 
here,  two  are  still  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  having  enlight»J 
ened  a  whole  profession,  and  reflected  great  honor  by  tlieir  pub*1 
lie  life  on  the  State  and  country,  Chancellor  Kent  and  Chief  Jus* 
tice  Spencer,     They  are  not  here  to-day ;  but  they  arc  with  n.s,  I 
doubt  not,  in  sympathy  and  feelingj  full  of  the  sanie  patriotic 
purpose.     I  pray  God  they  may  long  live  to  see  and  enjoy 
prosperity  and  glory  of  our  counnou  country. 

And  now,  Genrlemen,  with  my  best  good  wishes  for  you  aU| 
allow  me  most  respectfully  to  take  my  leave. 
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The  meeting  at  which  the  following  speech  was  delivered  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  the  city  of  Philadel* 
phia.  Besides  the  inlmbitants  of  the  city,  there  was  a  great  attendance 
from  the  eastern  counties  of  the  State.  The  United  States  Gazette  of 
tlie  2d  of  October,  1844,  gives  an  animated  account  of  the  celebration, 
of  which  tlie  followmg  is  an  abridgment  i  — 

"  Philadelphia  has  been  the  scene  of  many  gallant  displays,  ^ — heart- 
cheering  and  evincing  the  fulness  of  enthusiasm.  Brilliant  processions 
have  swept  through  her  streets  ;  shouts  have  arisen  from  living  masses 
congregated  to  evince  their  attachment  to  principles  or  to  men  \  and 
multitudes  have  gathered  to  listen  to  the  inspiring  eloquence  of  some 
favorite  orator.  There  have  been  great  occasions  and  great  displays 
in  honor  of  them  ;  but  there  never  was  one  which,  in  grand  and  im* 
posing  efTt'Ct,  as  an  evidence  of  attachment  to  great  principles,  and  to 
the  great  men  who  advocate  them,  can  at  all  compare  with  that  of  yes* 
terday. 

"  Never  have  we  seen  the  population  of  Philadelphia  so  completely, 
either  marshalled  into  a  procession,  or  poured  into  the  streets  through 
which  it  passed.  Business  was  completely  at  a  stand,  for  it  was  felt 
by  the  mass  of  the  population  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  ne* 
cessary  for  all  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  private  interest  to  the  public 
good. 

^' The  previous  evening  gave  promise  in  various  ways  of  the  stirring 
interest  of  the  ensuing  day.  At  the  carhest  dawn  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion was  visible.  In  many  streets  flags  and  streamers  were  stretched 
across  from  house  to  house.  Market  Street  presented  a  forest  of  flags 
and  pennons.  Fourth  Street,  Front  Street,  and  the  shipping  at  the 
wharves,  were  adorned  in  the  same  way.     The  sky  was  without  a  cloud. 

**  The  crowds  soon  increased  to  throngs.  The  hoiises  in  the  streets 
through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass  were  filled,  many  of  the 
windows  being  occupied  by  ladies.    The  masses  in  the  streets  were  so 
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compact,  ihat  it  was  at  times  difficult  for  the  procession  to  make  its 
way. 

"  From  the  begimiing  to  the  end  of  the  route,  there  was  a  continuous 
mass  of  people ;  and  when  at  last  the  procession  poured  into  the  fields, 
where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held,  a  most  magnificent  spectacle  was 
presented.  When  the  meeting  was  organized,  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least  fifly  thousand  persons  were  assembled  on  the  ground. 

"  Hon.  John  Sergeant  was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  and 
introduced  the  business  of  the  day  by  an  appropriate  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress.    The  following  speech  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster.'' 
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Fellow-Citizens  of  Pennsylvania:  —  I  am  happy  to  be 
with  yoiij  in  this  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  to  manifest 
the  interest  I  feel  in  the  great  cause  which  has  convened 
you,  and  my  deep  concern  for  the  issue  of  the  election  now 
pending.  But  I  come  with  no  expectation  of  adding  any  tiling 
of  information  or  argument  to  the  side  which  you  and  I  es- 
pouse. The  questions  at  issue  have  been  discussedj  by  persona 
of  abilities,  all  over  the  country.  Most  reading  men  have  had 
opportunity  to  examine  for  themselves ;  and  most  thinking  men, 
time  to  mature  their  judgments*  Yet,  Gentlemen,  if  this  meet- 
ing shall  have  the  eflect  of  awakening  what  may  remain  of  list^ 
lessness  and  indifference,  and  of  inspiring  new  acti\^ity  and  new 
firmness  of  purpose,  an  important  end  will  he  accomplished,  and 
much  good  done.  Political  friends  are  cheered,  we  arc  all 
cheered,  by  manifestations  of  common  feeling  and  a  common 
resolution.  We  take  courage  from  one  another;  we  obtain  new 
impulses  from  sympathy.  If  this  meeting  shall  arouse  public 
attention,  if  unthinking  men  shall  be  made  by  it  to  think  and  to 
observe,  if  we  shall  find  ourselves  prompted  by  new  zeal,  and 
resolved  on  more  vigorous  effort Sj  then  we  have  assembled  for 
good,  and  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  a  duty  to  our  country 
has  been  performed. 

Gentlemen,  although  there  are  two  great  parties  in  the  coun- 
tryi  with  distiuct  and  opposing  candidates  for  high  office,  and 
L  avowing  and  maintaining,  in  general,  different  and  opposing 
^r  principles  and  opinions,  yet  in  this  great  Commonwealth  of 
B       Pennsylvania  there  is  sometliing  quite  pccidiar  in  the  pretensions 

I      Oc 
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and  conduct  of  one  of  these  parties,  in  regard  to  the  principle 
which  it  claims  for  itself,  or  assigns  to  its  candidates,  I  pray 
permission,  Gentlemen,  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  pecoliar- 
ity.  A  singular  stratagem  &eems  to  be  attempted;  the  putting 
on  of  a  new  face,  the  speaking  with  a  new  voice,  and  the  as- 
sumption of  quite  a  new  deportment  and  behavion  This  is 
worthy  of  close  observation  and  regard.  Generally  speaking, 
the  two  parties,  tliroughout  the  whole  countr)^,  are  divided  and 
opposed  upon  one  great  and  leading  question  of  the  times,  I 
mean  the  subject  of  Protection,  as  it  is  called. 

The  Whig  party  maintain  the  propriety  of  protecting,  by 
custom-house  regulations,  various  pursuits  and  employments 
among  ourselves.  Our  opponents  repudiate  this  policy,  and 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  what  is  called  free  trade.  This  is 
the  general  party  line.  The  distinction  is  not  a  local,  but  a 
party  distinction.  Thus,  while  the  WTiig  States  of  New  Eng- 
land arc  all  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff',  New  Hampshire  and 
RIaine,  Avhich  arc  not  ^Aliig  States,  arc  opposed  to  it.  And 
south  of  the  Potomac,  it  would  be  diflieult,  I  suppose,  to  find 
any  men,  but  avowed  WTiigs,  who  favor  the  tariff  policy. 

Tariff  or  no  tariif,  protection  or  no  protection,  thus  becomes  a 
great  leading  question.     i\ll  Whigs  are  on  one  side,  and,  gener- 


ally speaking,  alt  who  are  not  Whigs  on  tlie  other. 


But  then 


arises  the  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  things  in  Pennsylvania- 
Pennsylvania  is  a  strong  tariff  State.  Among  her  citizens,  the 
protective  policy  overrides  the  general  division  of  political  par- 
ties, and  men  who  are  not  Wliigs  support  that  policy,  finnly  and 
ardently.  This  is  clear.  Every  body  knows  it,  and  it  needs  no 
proof.  Well,  then,  what  has  happened  in  consequencse  of  tliis 
wcll-knowTfi  state  of  opinion  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Does  the  party  here  act  against  the  tariff?  Does  it  speak 
the  same  language  which  it  speaks  in  Carolina?  O,  no!  notli- 
ing  like  it  In  Carolina,  and  other  States,  the  whole  party  ex- 
ists, principally,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  tarifl',  and 
rooting  it  out  to  the  last  fibre.  They  call  it  the  **  black  tariff^; 
they  denounce  it  as  cruel  and  oppressive;  and  they  openly  inti- 
mate the  idea  that  a  disruption  of  the  bonds  of  our  national  un- 
ion would  be  a  less  evil,  than  the  establishment  and  continuance 
of  protective  principles.  But  lol  when  they  come  into  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  is  changed.     Here  they  themselves  are  professed  tariff 
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men*  Mr,  Polk,  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  is  declared 
to  be  a  supporter  of  the  tariff,  a  protectionist,  a  thoroiigli  Penn- 
sylvanian  on  all  these  subjects.  This  is,  at  least,  a  bold  siroke 
of  policy,  I  will  not  ^ay  how  respectful  it  is  to  the  intolligeuce 
of  Pennsylvania ;  I  wiU  only  say  it  is  a  bold,  a  very  bold,  polit- 
ical movement.  In  every  State  where  the  anti-tariff  policy  is 
predominant,  or  In  which  the  party  holds  anti-tariff  opinions, 
there  Mr.  Polk  is  pressed  npon  the  confidence  of  tlie  people  as 
an  anti-tariff  man,  and  because  he  is  an  anti-tarilT  rnan;  an 
anti-tariff  man,  as  they  commonly  say,  **up  to  the  hub/'  But 
in  Pennsylvania  his  claims  to  confidence  and  support  are  urged 
with  equal  zeal  on  tlie  opposite  ground,  that  is  to  say,  because 
he  is  a  tariff  man,  and  a  turiir  man  equally  "up  to  the  hub/' 
Here  the  whole  party,  their  speakers,  their  writers,  their  press, 
adopt  fully,  and  support  warmly,  the  tariff  principles  of  the 
Whigs,  the  tariff  principles  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  they  sail 
under  the  Whig  flag,  they  would  get  into  the  Whig  ship,  seize 
the  WHiig  mdder,  and  throw  the  old  crew  overboard.  Or,  if 
they  keep  in  their  own  craft,  they  still  hoist  false  colors,  give 
their  vessel  a  new  name,  and  destroy  the  old  log-book* 

Genflcmen,  I  think  if  Mr*  Polk  were  in  a  circle  of  friends, 
composed  partly  of  citizens  of  Carolina,  and  partly  of  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  would  find  himself  in  a  curious  dilemma.  It 
would  be  a  wonder,  if  he  did  not  set  these  two  sorts  of  friends 
at  once  by  the  ears.  The  Carolina  gentlemen  woidd  shout, 
«  Polk  for  ever,  and  down  with  the  tariff  of  1842 1 ''  The  Penn- 
sylvania gentlemen  would  say,  *'  Polk  and  the  tariff  of  1842 
for  ever  I "  And  what  would  Mr*  Polk  say  ?  Why,  uttering  his 
own  well-known  opinions,  he  would  say  to  his  Carolina  friends, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  tariff  of  1843,  and  think  it  ought  to  be  repealed.  In 
the  canvass  against  Governor  Jones,  in  Tennessee,  last  year,  I 
made  more  than  one  hundred  speeches  against  it  I  am  for 
bringing  all  duties  down  to  the  point  they  were  at  in  June, 
1842 ;  that  is  to  say,  to  one  uniform  rate  of  twenty  per  cent* 
You  know  I  have  agreed  with  you  throughout  on  this  great 
question  of  tiiriff  for  protection.  I  have  opposed  it  by  my 
speeches,  by  my  pledges,  by  numerous  and  repeated  declarations, 
and  by  my  votes.  All  show  what  I  have  thought,  and  what  1 
tliliik  now*   I  now  repeat  my  opposition,  and  renew  my  pledges." 
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This  would  be  maaly,  this  would  be  fact,  this  would  be  all  right ; 
and  Carolina  huzzas,  and  Carolina  dapping  of  hand^^  would 
not  unnaturally,  with  characteristic  earnestness,  follow  this 
plain  and  frank  declaration.  But  how  would  the  Pennsylvania 
gentlemen  stand  this  ?  How  could  Mr.  Polk  appease  them  ? 
I  will  not  say  that  he  would,  with  his  own  tongue,  and 
from  his  own  lips,  speak  a  directly  contrary  language  to  them. 
I  do  not  think  hini  capable  of  such  effrontery.  But  if  he  were 
to  give  utterance  to  the  opinions  which  those  put  in  bis  mouth 
who  support  him  here  in  Pennsylvania,  he  would  say,  "  My  d€?ar 
friends  of  Pennsylvania,  you  have  heard  what  I  have  said  to  the 
Carolina  gentlemen.  Never  mind.  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
I  am,  but  I  rather  think  I  am  a  better  tariif  man  than  Henry 
Clay !  I  ara  for  im-idental  protection ;  and  that  is  a  great  mat- 
ter. It  is  rather  strong,  to  be  sure,  after  all  I  have  said  in  Ten- 
nessee, to  raise,  in  Pennsylvania,  the  cry  of  *  Polk  drul  the  tariif 
of  1842 1 '     Nevertheless,*  let  the  cry  go  forth ! " 

Now,  Gentlemen,  what  excellent  party  harmony  would  be 
produced,  if  Mr.  Polk's  two  sets  of  friends  could  hear  him  utter 
these  sentiments  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  room !  And 
yet  they  are  uttered  every  day  in  the  same  country,  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  election.  Tlie  more  loudly  Carolina,  and  other 
States  holding  her  sentiments,  cry  out,  "  Polk,  and  down  with 
the  tariffl "  the  more  sturdily  does  the  party  press  in  Pennsyl- 
vania raise  the  opposite  shout.  Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  an 
old  play,  named,  I  think,  "  Who  ■$  the  Dupe  ?  "  An  answer,  and 
here  it  is  an  important  one,  is  to  be  given  to  the  question, 
"  Who  is  the  dupe  1  *'  and  we  shall  see,  in  the  end,  on  Mrhich 
party  the  laugh  falls. 

Gentlemen,  incidental  protection,  which  some  persons,  joj 
now,  would  represent  as  transcendental  protection,  what  is  it  ? 
It  is  no  protection  at  all^  and  does  not  deserve  the  name*  It  is 
a  result  which  comes,  if  it  comes  at  all,  without  design,  w*ithout 
certainty,  and  without  discrimination.  It  falls  on  tea  and  coffee, 
as  well  as  on  iron  and  broadcloth.  Let  us  not  be  deluded  by 
such  a  thin  and  flimsy  pretext.  It  is  an  insult  to  our  under- 
standings. Gentlemen,  I  have  come  here  for  no  purpose  of 
oratory,  nor  eloquence,  nor  display.  This  is  not  the  occasion 
for  any  thing  of  that  kind.  If  I  ever  had  any  such  ambition,  it 
has  long  since  passed  away,  and  I  hope  now  oidy  to  be  useful 
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to  you,  useful  to  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged ; 

and  this,  and  this  only,  has  brought  me  here.  I  shaM  speak  with 
that  plainness  and  frankness  with  which  a  man  ought  to  speak, 
directly  and  earnestly,  feeling  as  a  man  ought  to  feel  who  has 
at  heart  the  importance  of  what  he  says.  This  ser\"icc  in  which 
we  are  engaged  is  no  holiday  service,  no  mere  display,  no  pass- 
ing pageant,  but  serious  and  solemn;  serious,  as  far  as  any 
thing  can  be  serious  in  the  secular  aflairs  of  men.  I  come  here, 
then,  to  use  no  ornaments  of  speech,  no  trope,  no  metaphor. 
Honestly  and  sincerely  I  come  to  speak  to  you  out  of  the  abun- 
dance of  my  heart,  and  I  beg  you  to  receive  what  I  have  to  say 
in  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  delivered. 

No  wonder  that  among  you,  Pennsylvaniana,  the  party  that 
is  opposed  to  us  represents  itself  friendly  to  the  tariff.  It  is 
well  known  that  Pennsylvania  is  favorable  to  the  tariff,  and  that 
is  no  wonder.  She  is  a  State  of  great  mineral  interests,  and  is 
therefore  as  much  interested  in  the  tariff  as  any  State  in  the 
Union,  not  to  say  more.  She  has,  it  is  probable,  more  to  lose 
than  any  other  State  by  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government,  because  she  cannot  so  easily  recover  as 
other  States  might  from  the  effect  of  any  great  change.  In  ad- 
dition to  her  minerals,  which  are  her  richest  treasures,  she  has  her 
artisans,  her  workers  in  iron,  her  workers  in  metals,  her  spinners, 
her  weavers,  her  laborers  of  every  pursuit  and  occupation.  Her 
treasures  not  only  lie  embosomed  in  the  earth,  but  arc  spread 
out  in  every  workshop  in  the  country.  There  is  not  an  opera- 
tive, nor  a  working  man,  who  is  not  interested  in,  and  supported 
by,  the  protective  laws  of  the  government  Protection  touches 
every  man's  bread.  If  ever,  then,  there  was  a  subject  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  a  public  man  or  of  a  statesman,  it  is  this  of 
protection.  No  wonder,  I  repeat,  that  every  Pennsylvanian 
is  engaged  in  the  cause  of  protection ;  the  wonder  would  be  if 
he  were  not. 

I  have  often  said  heretofore,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  there  is 
not  on  the  globe  a  spot  naturally  richer  in  all  the  elements  of 
greatness  than  Pennsylvania,  except  England,  if,  indeed,  Eng- 
land be  an  exception.  This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  both  public  men  and  private  individuals  in  Penn- 
sylvania ought  to  consider,  Pennsylvania  is  full  of  capacities, 
full  of  natural  wealth,  Wtiat  policy  is  best  c^lcidated  to  ex- 
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hi  bit  those  capacities,  and  to  draw  out  that  natural  wealth? 
That  is  the  great  ciiiestion;  that  forms  the  great  topic;  and  now, 
fellow-citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  what  have  you  to  say  to  it  ? 

Pennsylvania  h  favored  in  climate,  far  more  than  the  State  to 
which  I  belong.  She  in  favored,  too,  by  position,  her  eastern 
liue  being  closely  connected  with  the  sea,  and  her  western  w^ith 
the  great  rivers  of  the  West;  while  large  and  useful  streatns 
flow  from  her  mountains,  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south. 
She  has  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  especially  suited  to  the 
production  of  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain*  But  these  are  far 
from  being  all.  She  is  rich,  raost  rich,  in  treasures  whicli  lie 
beneath  the  sin-face.  England  possesses  her  East  Indies  and  her 
West  Indies ;  but  it  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that,  as  sources  of 
wcaltli,  these  are  little  in  comparison  with  her  "  Black  Indies," 
Coal  and  iron  are  among  the  cliief  productive  causes  of  English' 
opulence  and  English  power.  The  acquisition  of  the  whole 
empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  is  far  less  important,  and  all  thej 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  if  she  should  acquire  them,  w^ould! 
be  less  valuable,  than  these  exhaustless  treasures,  lying  in  her 
own  bosom. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  how  does  Pennsylvania  compare  with  Eng- 
land ?  In  the  first  place,  England  and  Wales  embrace  an  exteut 
of  fifty-seven  thousand  square  miles;  Pennsylvania  has  an  area 
of  forty-tlirce  thousand.  Here,  as  you  perceive,  is  an  approach 
to  equality-  Both  abound  in  coal  and  iron  ;  and  probably  Penn* 
sylvania  lias  as  great  a  variety  of  the  former,  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous,  as  England.  The  value  of  coal,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  that  new  agent  in  human  aflairs,  the  use  of  steam,  it  ia 
irupossible  to  calculate  or  estimate.  Steam  has  so  far  altered 
the  modes  of  motion,  and  tlie  forms  of  human  industry  and  hu- 
man action,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  changed  the  world* 
It  almost  seems  that  we  are  whirling  round  the  sun  on  a  new 
orb,  or  at  least  had  got  into  a  new  creation  of  things.  We  fly- 
over the  earth's  surface,  with  a  rapidity  greater  than  that  of  the 
wings  of  the  w^nd ;  we  penetrate  beneath  its  surface,  and  with 
a  new  and  mighty  power  bring  its  hidden  treasures  up  to  the 
light  of  the  sun.  New  agencies  are  at  work,  in  all  departments 
of  business,  aiid  the  processes  of  labor  are  everywhere  revolu* 
tionized. 

In  this  change,  and  in  the  causes  w^hich  have  produced  it. 
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Pennsylvania  is  singularly  and  eminently  interested ;  more  so, 
probably,  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Steam  develops 
her  resourees,  and  turns  them  ail  to  good  account ;  but  the  de* 
velopmcnt  is  yet  only  partial.  Probably  the  coal  field  of  Penn- 
sylvania may  be  sometliing  les.s  in  area  than  that  of  England 
and  Wales ;  but  this  is  of  little  importance,  as  the  supply  seeras 
adequate  for  agea  and  centuries  to  coma  But  the  actual  an- 
nual product  is  small,  compared  with  that  of  England.  Eng- 
land  produces  annually  thirty  millions  of  tons  of  coal,  worth, 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  What 
an  amount  of  wealth  is  t!iisj  from  a  single  source!  Pennsylva- 
nia is  supposed  to  produce  a  million  and  a  half  of  tons  of  an- 
thracite coal,  and  perhaps  as  much  of  tlie  bituminous  kind. 
This  is  all  her  present  product,  with  a  capacity  to  sujjply  tlie 
continent  Now,  Gentlemen,  how  does  tliis  product  bear  on 
the  employment  and  occupation  of  her  citizens  ?  How  does  it 
affect  the  great  interests  of  labor  and  indutstry?  This  is  an  im- 
portant point.  If  the  existence  of  mines  be  usefid  to  capitalistg 
alone,  it  is  one  thing ;  but  if  theur  existence,  and  the  working  of 
them,  be  beneficial  to  the  indu.striouB  and  working  ehiKses,  then 
they  become  quite  another  thing*  Let  us  sec  how  this  is,  I 
am  told  that  coal  in  the  mines  may  be  regarded  as  worth,  gen- 
erally, thirty  cents  a  ton,  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  digging  it 
may  be  obtained  at  that  price.  When  dug  and  made  ready  for 
delivery,  it  is  w^orth  two  dollars,  or  two  dollars  and  a  quarter,  a 
ton.  Now,  w^hat  does  this  prove  ?  Why,  it  proves,  eertaiidyj 
that,  of  the  whole  value  of  a  ton  of  coid,  the  raw  material 
composes  thirty  cents,  and  the  labor  employed  and  paid  for 
in  producing  it  from  a  hundred  and  seventy  to  a  hundred  and 
ninety-five  cents.  This  last  sum,  therefore,  is  earned,  by  the 
labor  and  industry  of  Pennsylvania,  on  every  ton  of  coal,  mak* 
ing,  of  course,  proper  allowance  for  capital  employed  in  ma- 
chinery. But  then  this  machinery,  again,  is  itself  a  product  of 
labor.  We  may  pursue  this  subject  into  its  details,  as  far  as  we 
please;  the  pursuit  will  always  end  in  the  establishment  of  tlie 
great  principle,  that  labor  is  the  source  of  wealth,  and  another 
great  principle,  fairly  dcducible  from  it,  and  equally  clear,  that,  to 
judge  of  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  people,  we 
are  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  amount  of  usefid,  healthy, 
and  well-paid  labor  which  that  people  performs.     It  is  this  new 
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demand  for  labor,  created  by  the  working  of  the  mines,  that 
makes  the  subject  so  importfint  to  the  whole  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Every  new  deniand  for  well-paid  labor  is  a  new  source 
of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
But  thk  is  a  vast  topic,  and  I  have  not  now  time  to  go  far  into 
it  It  so  happened,  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  addre&scd 
an  assembly  of  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsbm^.  On 
that  occasion  I  expressed  my  opinions  at  some  length,  on  the 
subject  of  American  labor.  Those  opinions  I  still  hold,  with  in- 
creased confidence  in  their  truth  and  justice,  and  to  them  I  beg 
leave  respectfoDy  to  refer  you.* 

Another  great  mineral  product  of  Pennsylvania  is  iron;  in 
this  respect,  too,  your  State  resembles  England.  England  pro- 
duces, annually,  one  million  and  a  half  of  tons  of  pig  iron. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  she  did  not  produce  one  third  of  this 
amount ;  and  this  vast  increase  shows  the  extent  of  the  new 
demand  for  the  article,  and  her  increased  activity  in  producing 
it  But  the  chief  value  of  iron,  as  well  as  of  coal,  consists  of 
labor,  directly  or  indirecdy  employed  in  the  production.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  manufacture  of  iron 
consumes  a  vast  quantity  of  coal  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  production  of  a  million  and  a  half  tons  of  iron,  in  Eng* 
land,  requires  six  miUion  tons  of  coal.  Here  is  a  case  in  which 
one  occupation  acts  most  favorably  on  another.  But  in  the 
next  place,  miners  of  iron,  and  all  classes  of  laborers  employed 
in  bringing  the  crude  ore  tlirough  the  several  stages  of  progress 
till  it  assumes  the  shape  of  bar  iron,  are,  of  course,  to  be  ftnl, 
and  clothed,  and  supported*  All  this  creates  a  demand  for  pro- 
visions and  various  agricultural  products.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, that^  for  every  ton  of  iron  brought  to  market,  tvt^enty  dol- 
lars have  been  paid  away  for  agricultural  labor  and  productions. 

Nowj  Gentlemen,  if  these  things  be  so,  if  this  view  of  the  case 
be  substantially  correct,  how  plain  is  it,  that  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  every  working  man  in  Pennsylvania,  of  every  occupation,  that 
coal  and  iron  slionkl  be  produced  at  liome,  instead  of  being  im- 
ported from  abroad  ?  To  be  siue,  if  the  mines  were  poor  and 
scanty,  ajid  could  only  be  wrought  at  a  far  greater  expense  than 
mines  elsewhere ;  or  if  tlie  material,  when  produced,  were  of  an 

•  The  speech  here  referred  to  waa  dchrered  lit  Pittsburg,  July  SHh,  1833, 
See  VuL  1,  p,  285, 
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inferior  sort,  then  the  case  might  be  cUflt'rent.  Bat,  ia  fact,  rich- 
er mines,  or  mines  more  easily  ^\ToughtJ  do  not  exist  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Nothing  is  wanted  but  a  policy  which  sliall  give 
to  our  own  entcrpri.se  and  our  own  ial>or  a  fair  chance,  and  a 
just  encouragement  to  begin  with,  Pennsylvania,  indeed,  is  not 
the  only  iron-producing  State,  Much  of  that  metal  is  fomid  in 
New  York,  in  Maryland,  in  Tennessee;  and  some  in  other 
States.     The  interest,  therefore,  is  in  a  good  degree  general. 

But  it  is  said  that  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is  duty  enough, 
and,  if  iron  cannot  be  made  at  home  under  such  a  duty,  w^e 
ought  to  send  for  it  to  England  or  to  Sweden.  Now,  in  all  rea- 
son,  and  according  to  all  experience,  this  must  very  much  de- 
pend upon  the  atate,  the  degree  of  advajiccracnt,  in  which  the 
interest  proposed  to  be  protected  is  found.  Useful  undertakings 
often  require  encouragement  and  stimulus  in  the  beginning, 
which  may  afterwards  be  dispensed  with.  The  product  of 
English  iron  exemplifies  this.  At  present  that  interest  needs 
no  protection;  but  up  to  1820  it  enjoyed  the  protection  of  quite 
as  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  now  exists  in  the  United  Btates,  Now, 
it  may  well  defy  competition  for  the  market  at  home.  And  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  exiytijig  tariif  of  duties  in  Eng- 
land imposes  no  less  a  rate  than  X  42  19*.  6J.  on  every  hundred 
pounds  in  value  of  imported  goods,  making  an  average  of  the 
whole.  Certainly  there  i3  not  much  of  the  spirit  of  free  trade 
in  this. 

Now,  I  repeat,  Gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
State  in  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  character  of 
Pennsyh^ania,  —  a  State  industrious,  full  of  resources,  and  every 
way  capable  of  drawing  them  out,  — should  favor  a  policy  favor- 
able to  their  development.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  it  were  oth- 
erwise. It  would  be  wonderfid,  indeed,  if  she  should  manifest  a 
disposition  to  throw  off  the  steam  from  her  thousand  engines, 
put  out  the  fires,  and  close  up  her  mines.  The  interest  of  all 
her  people  pomts  the  other  way.  And  her  aggregate  interest, 
her  interest  as  represented  by  her  government,  her  own  State  pol- 
icy, ^ —  does  that  not  point  in  the  same  direction?  The  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  has  created  a  heavy  debt,  and  it  has  em- 
barrassed its  finances,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  canals  and 
railroads,  to  furnish  means  and  facilities  of  transportation,  and 
to  bring  the  great  products  of  t!ie  State  to  market,     Siie  will 
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not  slumber  over  this  debt  She  knows  it  must  be  paid,  and 
she  intends  to  pay  it.  I  never  for  a  moment  doubted  this.  Her 
faith  is  pledged,  and  she  will  redeem  it.  She  requests,  and  she 
needs,  no  cLssumption  of  her  debt  by  the  government  of  the  Unit^ 
cd  States.  She  contracted  it  herself,  and  she  can  pay  it  herself, 
and  she  wUl  pay  it  But  she  has  a  right  to  demand  something  of 
the  general  government,  and  that  something  is  a  permanetii  sei^ 
tkdy  steady^  protective  policy^  to  be  establiiihed  by  means  of  cus- 
tom-house regulations.  Pennsylvania  cannot  establish  this  pol- 
icy for  herself.  She  has  parted  mth  the  power  of  laying  duties 
at  her  own  ports.  All  this  is  gone  to  the  general  government 
And  that  government  has  solemnly  bound  itself  to  exercise  the 
power,  fairly,  justly,  and  beneficially.  What  the  State  can  do, 
it  does,  and  will  do.  It  makes  roads  and  canals,  and  creates  all 
the  facilities  in  its  power.  What  the  people  can  do,  they  do, 
und  will  continue  to  do.  They  show  enterprise,  and  bestow 
labor.  They  make  the  wilderness  blossom,  and  crown  their 
Jiclds  with  golden  harvests.  They  are  ready  to  bore  the  earth 
und  extract  its  treasures. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  is  altogether  essential,  which 
neither  the  govemmeiit  of  Pennsylvania  nor  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  can  do.  They  are  unable  to  protect  themselveS| 
by  custom-house  regulations,  against  the  poorer  and  cheaper 
labor  of  Europe.  Tliis  Congress  must  do  for  them,  or  it  can- 
iiot  be  done  at  all.  Pennsylvania  has  no  longer  the  power.  It 
is  given  up.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  coal  and  iron  of 
Pennsyh'ania,  and  the  other  great  interests  of  Pennsylvaniai 
cannot  be  protected  and  regulated  but  through  the  custom* 
house,  and  Pennsylvania  has  not  control  over  one  in  the  w^oriA 
That  power  is  parted  with.  Pennsylvania  surrendered  it  to  the 
federal  government  The  power  of  laying  duties  on  imports*, 
wliieh  was  once  a  Pennsylvania  power,  belongs  to  Pennsylvania 
no  more.  But  this  truth  is  clear,  that  this  high  prerogative,  thus 
parted  with,  should  be  exercised,  and  must  be  exercised,  by  the 
trustee  who  has  it,  for  the  benefit  of  Pennsylvania,  to  raise 
up,  bring  fortli,  and  reward  American  labor.  The  fedeml  gov- 
ernment, I  say,  fails  in  its  duty  to  Pennsylvania,  and  in  its 
duty  to  every  other  State  in  this  Union,  if  it  lets  the  power 
lie  latent,  and  refuses  to  use  it  That  is  the  pinch,  the  very 
exigence,  that  made   tiiis   government   of  the    United    Stetes* 
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For  that,  Massachusetts  came  into  it;  for  that,  Pennsylvania 
came  into  it.  The  pow  cr  of  protection  was  in  both  States.  It 
existed  on  all  sides.  The  compact  was  made  to  give  it  iden- 
tity, universality,  union,  and  that  is  all  we  want  Now,  Gen- 
tlemen, the  State  may  do  what  it  plca^^es ;  we  may  do  what  we 
please;  but  unless  the  fcdenil  government  exercises  its  legiti- 
mate power,  unless  it  acts  in  our  belialf,  as  we,  if  left  alone, 
would  act  for  ourselves,  there  is  no  security  for  any  interest,  no 
promise  of  perpetuity. 

I  have  said  Pennsyhaoia  will  pay  her  own  debt  Every 
body  expects  it.  I  expect  it  The  whole  world  expects  it 
Pennsylvania  will  pay  her  own  debt  I  should  despair  of  self- 
go%^ernment  I  should  cease  to  be  a  defender  of  popular  institu- 
tions, I  should  hold  down  my  head  as  an  American,  if  this 
popiUar  and  rich  commonwealth  should  sneak  away  from  the 
payment  of  her  debt  Never,  no,  never,  will  it  be  done!  Be- 
tween this  place  and  the  Ohio  River  there  may  be  a  half-dozen 
who  would  repudiate.  Black  spots  there  are  on  the  sun,  but 
the  dazzling  eiTiilgence  of  that  bright  orb  hides  them  all  There 
may  be  a  man  in  Pennsylvania  whose  principles  and  whose 
morals  would  lead  him  to  cry  out  against  or  evade  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a  debt,  but  who  could  hear  his  voice  amid  the 
loud,  long  shouts  of  all  honest  men?  I  never  had  a  doubt 
Pennsylvania  would  pay  all  she  owes.  I  know  what  Pennsyl- 
vania always  has  been.  I  therefore  know  what  she  always  \\ili 
be.  Her  character  for  the  past  is  her  pledge  for  the  future.  I 
cannot  be  dissuaded  out  of  my  impression,  while  a  man  iu 
Pennsylvania  reads  her  liistory,  or  knows  any  thing  of  her  char- 
acter, from  the  time  when  William  Penn  first  put  his  foot  on 
her  shore. 

But  the  time  is  now  come  when  the  policy  of  a  reasonable, 
permanent  protection  must  be  settled.  (A  voice  in  the  crowd 
shouted,  "  Now  or  never ! ")  I  say,  Noio  or  never  !  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  most  exciting  to  the  whole  countiy,  and  absolutely 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  is 
**  Now  OR  never!" 

Aj3d  now  it  is  very  important  that  we  should  not  be  deceived 
in  the  men  whom  we  choose  for  our  rulers.  Let  us  know  all 
about  them  I  If  we  do  take  Mr,  Polk  for  our  chief  magistrate, 
let  us  take  him  for  what  he  is,  not  for  what  he  is  not     I  trust 
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we  have  too  mocli  consciousness  of  truth  for (Here  a 

voice  cried  out,  "We  won^t  have  him  at  all")  Well,  I  -m  pretty 
much  of  that  opinion  myself.  But  let  us  take  our  ruler  for  what 
he  really  is,  not  for  what  he  is  not,  and  thereby  show  that  we 
have  been  duped  and  deceived.  Let  us  have  too  much  con* 
seiousness  of  truth,  too  much  self-respect,  too  much  regard  for 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  to  take  Mr*  Polk  for  that  which  he  ia 
not,  and  never  was,  and  does  not  profess  to  be. 

Let  us,  then,  see  what  are  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Polk  on  the 
protective  policy.  Is  he  with  us,  or  is  he  against  us  ?  What 
does  he  say  himself  on  this  subject  ?  I  know  no  reason  why 
he- should  not  be  believed.  I  don't  go  back  to  the  time  of  his 
boyhood,  I  don't  go  back  to  the  days  of  his  grandfather,  Elze* 
kiei  Polk.  I  need  not  even  go  back  to  the  period  of  his  Con* 
gressional  gerv'ices,  but  I  will  take  the  Mr,  Polk  of  last  year,  run- 
ning for  a  popular  office,  not  that  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  of  Governor  of  Tennessee.  You  know  that,  ioj 
that  part  of  the  country,  it  is  common  for  the  candidates  for  pop*  , 
ular  offices  to  go  forth,  and  state  frankly  to  the  people  whose 
fJulTrages  they  solicit  what  their  opinions  are  on  all  the 
subjects,  social  and  poiitlealj  of  the  day.  Now,  what  does 
Polk  say  of  himself  on  this  occasion  ? 

"I  am  opposed  to  direct  taxes,  and  to  prohibitory  and  proUtHtc 
duties  ;  Qnd  in  favor  of  such  moderate  duties  as  will  not  cut  ofT  impor-j 
tations.     In  other  words,  I  am  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duties  to  th 
mtea  of  the  Compromise  Act,  where  the  Whig  Congress  found  diem  i 
the  29lh  of  June,  1842." 

These  are  his  own  words,  his  own  opijiions,  from  his  ot 
speeeh ;  and,  as  the  lawyers  say,  I  lay  the  venue,  and  I  give  the 
date,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding.  It  is 
from  his  speech  of  the  3d  of  April,  1843,  in  reply  to  Miltoi 
Brown,  at  Jaekson,  and  was  published  in  the  Nashville  Uniofl 
of  the  0th  of  May,  1843. 

Here  he  is  plain,  distinet,  direet,  and  eannot  be  raisimder 
stood.     lie  is  fur  bringing  all  duties  to  the  same  rate,  and  thai 
rate  is  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem^  and  no  more ;  for  that  was| 
the  rate  at  which  the  Whig  Congress  found  all  duties  on  the 
2£hh  of  June,  1842. 

He  is  therefore  for  repealing  the  act  which  altered  that  rate}] 
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that  is  to  say,  he  is  for  abolishing  the  present  tariff.  No  lan- 
guage can  make  this  plainer.  And  let  me  add,  that  any  man  in 
the  United  States  who  wishes  to  abolish  the  present  tariff  wiU 
vote  for  Mr,  Polk.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  present  tariff,  w^ho  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to 
be  continued  and  upheld,  can  be  brought,  by  misrepresentation 
and  false  pretences,  to  join  its  enemies  and  cooperate  for  its 
overthrow-     That  is  the  true  and  real  question. 

Again,  Mj*  Polk  says  lie  is  "  for  such  moderate  duties  as  will 
not  cutoff  importations."  Very  well;  this  is  explicit;  all  can 
understand  it 

Now  if  we  do  not  wish  to  cut  off  the  importations  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  the  various  products  of  English  manufactures,  then  we 
shall  agree  with  Mr,  Polk ;  but  if  we  do  wiish  to  cut  off  these 
importations,  then  w^e  shall  disagree  with  him  and  disagree  with 
his  policy;  for  he  would  have  only  such  moderate  duties  as 
will  not  cut  off  importations.  But,  as  I  have  said,  he  is  quite 
explicit,  and  I  thank  him  for  it  He  w^ould  reduce  the  duties  to 
the  rates  of  the  Compromise  Act,  as  they  existed  in  1842,  when 
they  afforded  no  protection  at  all.  But  there  is  a  tariff  in  exist- 
ence at  present,  and  some  questions  w^ere  put  to  him  to  thLi 
effect :  Arc  you  in  favor  of  that  tariff,  or  are  you  not  ?  Will  you 
support  it,  or  will  you  try  to  rej>cal  it  ?  To  these  questions,  put 
since  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  stands  mute. 
There  are  hmuane  considerations  occasionally  employed  in 
courts  of  law%  wiien  persons  are  mute ;  but  when  a  man  can  an- 
swer and  does  not  answer,  when  he  is  perfectly  able,  hut  entirely 
unwilling,  to  make  a  reply,  then  we  have  a  right  to  put  our  own 
construction  on  the  case.  But  it  was  entirely  unnecessary  to 
put  these  questions  to  Mr.  Polk ;  he  had  already  stated  that  he 
wanted  the  duties  reduced  to  the  Compromise  standard.  The 
duties  in  June,  1842,  had  come  down  to  twenty  per  cent  with- 
out discrimination;  so,  therefore,  Mr*  Polk  was  in  favor  of 
bringing  dow^n  the  duties  to  tw-enty  per  cent  on  all  imported 
articled* 

In  a  WTitten  address  to  the  people  of  Tennessee,  dated  May 
29,  1843,  Mr.  Polk  expresses  his  sentiments  in  a  still  more  con- 
siderate manner.     Here  is  the  address :  — 
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"To  THE  People  op  Tennessee. 

**  Winchester,  May  29,  1S43. 
"  The  object  which  I  had  in  proposing  to  Governor  Jones  at  Carrol- 
villc,  on  tliG  12ih  of  April  last,  that  wo  should  each  write  out  and  publish 
our  views  and  opmions  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  was,  that  our  respec- 
tive positions  miglit  be  distinctly  known  and  understood  by  the  people. 
That  my  opinions  were  already  fully  and  distinctly  known  I  could  not 
doubt.  I  had  steadily,  doring  the  period  I  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, been  opposed  to  a  protective  policy,  as  my  recorded  votes  and 
published  speeches  prove*  Since  I  retired  from  Congress  I  had  held 
the  same  opinions.  In  the  present  canvass  for  Governor,  I  had  avowed 
my  opposition  to  the  tariflf  of  tlie  late  Whig  Congress,  as  being  higldy 
proiecHve  m  its  character,  and  not  designed  by  its  authors  as  a  revenue 
measure.  I  had  avowed  my  opinion  in  my  public  speeches,  that  the 
interests  of  the  countrj^  and  especially  of  the  producing  classes,  re* 
quired  its  repeal,  and  the  restoration  of  the  principles  of  the  Compro- 
mise TarilT  Act  of  1833." 

Now  come  forth,  any  man  in  this  assembly  who  pretends  to 
be  a  tariff  man,  and  tell  us  what  he  has  to  say  to  this  ?  Is  INb. 
Polk  a  tariff  man,  or  is  he  not?  Honor  is  due  to  Mr,  Polk*s 
sincerity*  Indeed,  he  docs  not  speak  like  a  man  who  is  making 
a  confession,  but  rather  as  a  man  who  13  claiming  a  merit.  Be- 
fore the  people  of  Temicssce,  he  insisted  upon  it  that  he  was 
an  original,  consistent,  thorough,  whole-souled  anti-tariff  man- 
He  says  he  wishes  Iiis  opinions  to  be  dLstinctly  known  and  un- 
derstood by  the  people,  I  hope  he  means  still  that  his  opinions 
shall  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  people ;  for  he  says,  he  had 
been  steadily  opposed  to  a  protective  policy  while  in  Congress, 
and  he  had  held  the  same  opinions  ever  since.  Now  there  can- 
not be  any  thing  more  explicit  than  this  declaration,  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  man  himself;  and  he  will  no  more  deny  this  than 
he  will  deny  his  own  name.  And  since  he  avers  all  this,  insists 
upon  it,  and  repeats  it  over  and  over  again,  what  friend  of  his 
will  stand  up  to  deny  it  and  give  him  the  lie  to  his  face  ? 

But  let  us  see  again.  How  did  those  regard  liim  who  brought 
him  forward  as  their  candidate  for  ttie  Presidency  of  the  United 
States?  Take  the  case  of  the  South  Carolina  members,  for 
instance.  A  resolution  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Elmore^  la 
Charleston,  by  which  the  anti-tariff  gentlemen  of  that  part  of 
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the  world  resolved  to  support  him  with  all  their  hearts. 
the  resolution :  — 


This  is 


"Resolved,  That  by  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk,  and  the  defeat 
of  Henry  Clay,  a  substantial  victory  will  be  gained  by  ihe  Constitution, 
—  the  Presidential  power  and  influence  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  South- 
em  man,  a  friend  of  free  trade  y  ojid  identified  with  us  in  our  institutions, 
and  an  enemy  of  the  protective  policy  and  Abolitionism  !  and  wc  ought 
[not,  by  any  actioa  of  our  State,  to  embarrass  or  lessen  the  chances 
of  his  election,  in  which  much  may  be  gained,  or  cause  his  defeat, 
by  which  so  much  must  be  lost,  and  by  which  we  shall  dmw  on  our- 
selves the  blame  of  our  friends  in  otlier  States,  change  their  kind  feel- 
ings into  coldness,  perhaps  resentment  and  hostility,  by  unnecessarily 
weakening  and  eoiharmssing  them,  and  thus  increasing  the  numbers  and 
apirit  of  our  enemies,  and  adding  to  our  difficulties  in  obtaining  justice,'* 

Now  please  remember,  all  ye  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, — 
please  remember^  all  yc  who  arc  tariff  men,  and  who  are  yet 
disposed  to  follow  the  party,  and  to  vote  for  Mr.  Polk,  —  please 
remember,  I  say,  one  and  all,  that  the  fixed,  unalterable  anti- 
tariff  men  of  the .  South  support  Mr,  Polk,  because  they  regard 
him  as  one  of  themselves* 

Wc  have  recently,  Gentlemen,  seen  a  published  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  L.  Pinkney,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  gentleman  of  much 
personal  respectability,  and  of  high  standing  with  liis  political 
£riends,  The  letter  was  written  to  the  committee  of  what  was 
called  the  Macon  Democratic  Mass  Meeting,  and  it  was  dated 
the  19th  of  August  last 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Pinkney  says, — 

**  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Whigs,  and  some  of  our  Democrats,  too,  to 

[lepresent  Colonel  Polk  as  a  protectionist,  in  consequence  of  his  recent 

[letter  to  Mr.  Kane  of  Philadelphia.     But  no  charge  was  ever  more  un- 

Ifounded.     It  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  political  life.     It 

is  refuted  by  all  his  speeches  and  votes  in  relation  to  the  tariff,  for  a  loDg 

series  of  years. 

"  His  doctrine  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  as  the  primarj^  object,  with  inci- 
dental protection  to  manufactures,  is  the  very  doctrine  of  South  Carolina. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  in  which  he  concurs,  and 
[  vhich  has  been  generally  assented  to  by  the  Democratic  party  of  South 
r Carolina.  It  is  tlic  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  exposition  piiblislied  by 
iJie  Legislature  of  this  State,  and  has  always  been  recognized  txs  the 
creed  of  the  State  Rights  party .^' 
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I  have  one  more  proof  to  lay  before  you^  and  I  then  take  leave 
of  this  part  of  the  subject  It  is  the  declaration  of  Mr,  Holmes 
of  Charleston,  a  man  of  lead  and  influence  with  his  friends,  and 
now  niembcr  of  Congress  from  that  city. 

After  Mr.  Polk  had  been  nominated,  at  Baltimore,  some  of 
Mr.  Holmes's  political  friends  WTote  to  him,  propounding  certain 
questions  relating  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  calling  with  emphasis  for 
answers.     The  first  question  was  this :  — 

"  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr,  DnDos,  tlic 
Democratic  candidates  for  tlie  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States ;  and  are  you,  or  not,  of  the  opinion  that  the  vote  of  South 
Carolina  should  be  ^ven^  in  good  faith,  for  them  ?  '' 

The  second  question  was  this :  — 


**  Whatever  may  be  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Polk's  ability,  in  the  ereiit 
of  his  election,  to  effect  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  to  break 
down  tlie  protective  system,  have  yon  any  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  hia 
opposition  to  the  entire  system  of  protection,  and  that  the  influence  of 
his  high  office  will  be  in  good  faith  exerted  to  subvert  it  ?  " 

To  these  questions  Mr,  Holmes  returned  the  following  prompt, 
brief,  and  pithy  answer :  — 

"  Gentlemen  J — I  have  just  received  your  letter,  in  which  two  que- 
lies  are  distinctly  put,  and  as  distinctly  will  I  reply. 

"  1st,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  election  of  IMn  Polk  and  Mr.  Dallas,  and 

am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  South  Carolina  ought  to  vote  for  dicm* 

'"2d.  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Polk's  sincerity  when  he  declared  hrs 

opposition  to  the  entire  system  of  protection,  and  that,  if  elected,  he 

will  endeavor  to  subvert  it." 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  Mr*  Holmes,  a  distinguished  member 
of  Congress,  of  the  anti-tariff  party ;  and  let  me  tell  yuu,  once 
more,  that  he  speaks  the  opinions  of  the  whole  anti-tariff  party 
of  the  South. 

These  evidences  might  be  accumulated,  but  it  would  be  use- 
less. Those  who  really  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  are  wiU* 
ing  to  embrace  it,  and  act  upon  it,  surely  can  need  nothing  more 
on  this  point. 

Gentlemen,  I  remember  that  Rlr.  Polk  has  said  that  he  U 
against  the  dut}^  on  wool.  Very  well ;  so  arc  other  anti-tariff 
men.     Let  tliis  be  known,  fully  and  fairly,  to  your  great  county 
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of  Washington  (Penn.),  as  well  as  to  other  wool-growing  dis* 
tricts;  and  if  the  people  of  that  county  still  say  they  are  in  favor 
of  Mr,  Polkj  I  must  admit  they  have  a  right  to  be  so,  But,  stiO, 
let  them  take  him  as  he  is,  and  for  what  he  is,  and  not  for  aomc- 
tliing  which  he  is  not  There  are  some  who  say,  that,  even  if 
Mr.  Polk  be  an  anti-tarifTman,  and  should  be  elected  President 
of  the  L^nited  States,  yet  he  cannot  repeal  the  tariff  or  over* 
come  our  policy.  Strange  doctrine  I  We  choose  him  that  he 
may  not  triumph  over  us  after  choosing  him !  We  elect  him 
that  he  may  not  destroy  the  policy  he  is  opposed  to!  We 
choose  him  to  prevent  his  destroying  that  which  we  think  ought 
to  be  preser\^ed !  Stmnge  argument  for  sensible  men !  If  we 
knew  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  his  policy,  or  to 
exercise  that  power  which  the  office  would  give  him  to  abol- 
ish the  tariff,  would  that  be  a  reason  why  we  should  withhold 
our  opposition  ?  Not  at  aU  I  There  is  the  evil  of  perpetual 
agitation,  of  perpetual  doubt,  of  perpetual  uncertainty ;  there  is 
the  evil  of  perpetual  opposition  to  the  duration  of  the  protective 
policy*  Will  capital  be  employed  to  bring  out  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  great  State,  if  it  be  doubtful  whether  those  so 
employing  it  will  be  protected  in  their  enterprise  or  not?  No! 
Once  more  I  say,  most  assuredly,  No  I  What  the  country  needs 
is  security  and  stability ;  a  permanent,  settled  policy,  that  enter- 
prising and  industrious  men  may  be  enabled  to  give  direction  to 
their  capital  and  means,  and  labor  with  the  assurance,  with  the 
unshaken  confidence,  that  there  will  be  no  violent  0uctuation  in 
the  state  of  the  law. 

Gentlemen,  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  no  especial 
interest  of  their  own  in  favoring  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania* We  are  large  purchasers  of  the  articles,  and  free  trade, 
or  free  admission,  in  regard  to  them,  would  be  best  for  us.  But 
we  have  other  interests,  and  we  see  other  interests  all  over  the 
country,  calling  for  a  wise  system  of  custom-house  duties ;  and 
we  embrace  that  policy  which  we  think  essential  to  the  good  of 
the  whole.  We  desire  no  favoritism,  no  partial  system.  The 
interests  of  the  people  of  these  two  great  States,  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  are  bomid  up  in  one  bond.  But  I 
say,  that,  if  Mi,  Polk  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  leg- 
islaturCj  either  the  taritf  will  be  repealed,  or  so  much  disturbed 
23' 
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as  to  dishearten  its  friends,  and  make  them  turn  from  it  with 
disgust.  This  is  a  thing  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  rests  with 
you  of  Pennsylvania  to  decide  this;  for  without  the  Tote  of 
Pennsylvaniaj  I  undertake  to  say,  he  cannot  be  elected  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  for  you  to  say.  Give  me  your  as- 
surance that  he  will  not  get  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  and  1  wiQ 
give  you  my  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  elected  President  of 
the  United  States-  Any  man  may  make  the  canvass,  any  man 
may  go  over  the  votes  from  Maine  to  Missouri,  and  he  will,  he 
must,  be  convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Mr,  Polk 
cannot  be  elected  without  the  vote  of  the  Keystone  State  I 
And  it  is  equally  certain,  that  without  t!ie  vote  of  this  State 
he  remains  at  home,  a  private  and  respectable  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee. 

I  wish  every  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  consider  this,  that  on 
his  vote,  and  the  vote  of  his  feliow-citizen,  his  neighbor,  or  his 
kinsman,  depends  the  issue  whether  Mr,  Polk  be  elected  Presi- 
dent or  not.  And  I  say  that  any  man  who  attempts  to  convey 
the  impression  to  another,  any  man  of  information,  —  whether  it 
be  done  in  the  highways  or  by-ways,  in  parlor  or  kitchen,  in  cel- 
lar or  garret,  —  any  man,  who  shall  be  found  teUing  another  that 
Mr,  Polk  is  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  means  to  cheat  an  honest  Penn* 
sylvanian  out  of  the  fan*  use  of  the  elective  franchise !  And  if 
there  be  not  spirit  enough  in  Pennsylvania  to  repel  so  gross  a 
misrepresentation,  then  Pennsylvania  is  not  that  Pennsylvania 
which  I  have  so  long  respected  and  admired. 

I  am  admonished,  my  friends,  by  |he  descent  of  the  sun,  that 
I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  I  was  desirous  of  saying 
a  few  words  to  you  about  Texas,  (Cries  of  "Go  on!"  "Go 
on !  • '  *'  Tell  us  about  Texas/- )  WelJ,  I  will  only  say,  in  r«?la- 
tion  to  Texas,  that  you  will  find  in  the  archives  of  your  owa 
State  that  which  is  far  more  important  than  all  I  can  say  upon 
the  subject.  But  I  do  say  that  the  aiuicxation  of  Texas  would 
tend  to  prolong  the  duration  and  increase  the  extent  of  Af* 
rican  slavery  on  this  continent.  I  have  long  held  that  opin- 
ion, and  I  would  not  now  suppress  it  for  any  consideration  on 
earth  I  And  because  it  does  increase  the  evils  of  slavery,  be- 
cause it  will  increase  the  number  of  slaves  and  prolong  the  dura* 
tion  of  their  bondage^ — because  it  does  ail  this,  I  oppose  ji 
without  condition  and  without  qualilication,  at  this  time  and 
all  times,  now  and  for  ever. 
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In  1780  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  the  act  abol- 
isliing  slavery  in  tliis  State.  It  was  inti-oduced  by  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  God  for  the  acliievement  of  American  lib- 
erty, for  that  assistance  by  which  the  people  had  been  enabled  to 
break  the  chains  of  a  foreign  power,  and  by  the  enjoyment  and 
assumption  of  a  duty  conformable  to  that,  to  do  all  that  they 
conid  to  break  all  other  chains  and  set  the  world  free. 

That  preamble  was  the  work  of  your  fathers ;  they  sleep  in 
honored  graves ;  there  is  not,  I  believe,  one  man  living  now  who 
was  engaged  in  that  most  righteons  act.  There  are  words  in 
that  preamble  fit  to  be  read  by  all  who  inherit  the  blood,  by  all 
who  bear  the  name,  by  all  who  cherish  the  memory,  of  an  hon- 
ored and  virtuous  ancestry.  And  I  ask  every  one  of  you  now 
present,  ere  eight-and-forty  hours  pass  over  your  heads,  to  turn 
to  that  act,  to  read  that  preamble,  and  if  you  are  Pennsylva- 
nians  the  blood  will  stu:  and  prompt  you  to  your  duty.  There 
are  arguments  in  that  document  ftu  surpassing  any  thing  that 
my  poor  ability  could  advance  on  the  subject,  and  there  I 
leave  it* 

In  answering  an  invitation  to  address  the  citizens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  another  place,  a  short  time  ago,  I  observed  that  I  had 
a  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  people  of  the  State.  I  have 
now  said  them,  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  result  of  the 
approaching  election  rests  much  in  your  liands.  You  may  de- 
cide it  favorably  to  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  country. 
Without  your  concurrence,  Mr.  Polk  cannot  be  chosen,  I  wish 
to  state  this  to  you,  and  to  leave  it  with  you,  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner. 

We  are  all,  in  Massachusetts,  interested  in  the  manner  you 
give  your  votes  at  the  coming  Presidential  election,  and  you  are 
as  much  interested  in  the  manner  in  wliich  we  give  ours.  But 
there  is  another  election  to  be  shortly  decided  in  this  State  be- 
sides the  Presidential  election.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  biter- 
fere  in  the  elections  by  another  State  of  its  own  State  offi- 
cers, I  will  not  do  so  farther  than  to  say,  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  first  election  of  yours  is  conducted,  and  shall  residt, 
will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  Whigs 
in  reference  to  that  which  is  so  soon  to  come  after  it 

•  Sec  preamblo  lo  ihe  act  of  ihf!  Legislature  of  Pcnusylvania  for  the  gradual 
abolition  oislitvery,  passed  1780,  PonQaylvania  Laws,  VuL  L  p.  492* 
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I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  a  great  curiosity  among  the 

Whigs  of  other  States,  —  curiosity  is  a  term  that  is  not  strong 
enough  for  the  feehng  that  exists,  —  there  is  a  deep  and  strong 
anxiety  prevailing  all  over  the  Union  in  relation  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Whigs  shall  conduct  the  next  election  in  this  Btatc;^ 
Because  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  every  one,  that  if  the  venerable ' 
man  who  was  introduced  to  you  this  day,*  —  if  that  distin- 
guished son  of  this  great  State,  who  was  recently  here  on  this 
platform,  shall  be  elected  Governor,  there  will  be  a  brightening 
of  the  political  skies,  at  tlie  sight  of  which  every  true  Whig  in 
the  Union  will  rejoice, 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  people  of  this  city,  this 
fair  and  beautiful  Philadelphia,  this  city  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  tins  city  in  which  was  matured  and  perfected 
the  glorious  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  this  noble  city,^ 
wlaich  as  connected  with  so  much  of  the  early  history  of  on 
country  and  its  subsequent  prosperity !  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
of  the  side  which  this  ^\ty  will  take  in  the  coming  contest?  I 
ask  every  young  man  to  sit  down  and  ask  his  conscience  howl 
he  can  give  a  vote  for  the  subversion  of  all  the  best  interests  and 
the  only  correct  policy  of  our  beloved  country !  I  ask  every  old 
man  to  remember  the  past,  to  rettect  on  the  policy,  the  princi- 
pies,  and  the  men  of  other  times,  and  to  consider  if  all  in  that 
past  does  not  prompt  him  to  one  course  of  action! 

FeUow-citizens  of  Pennsylvania  I  There  are  subordinate  qt 
tions,  on  which  those  may  ditler,  without  great  injury,  who 
agree  in  general  principles.  And  there  are  questions  of  a  tem* 
porary  interest,  in  regard  to  which  a  wrong  decision  made  now 
may  be  corrccted  hereafter.  Such  are  not  the  questions  now 
before  us.  The  questions  now  before  us  touch,  and  toucli  vi- 
tally, great,  and  deep,  and  permanent  interests  of  the  country. 

On  these  questions,  brethren  of  the  same  principles  must  not 
ditler*  lu  saying  this,  while  I  look  round  about  rae,  and  see 
who  compose  this  vast  assembly,  I  have  not,  I  hope,  transcended 
the  bounds  of  propriety*  You  understand  mo.  I  need  not  pr 
the  point  more  explicitly. 

When  great  principles  of  government  are  at  stake,  when  high 
and  lasting  interests  are  at  hazard,  I  repeat,  that,  in  such  a  crisis, 
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friends  must  not  allow  themselves  to  divide  upon  questions  re- 
specting men,  so  as  to  defeat  or  endanger  all  their  own  dearest 
objects. 

What  we  now  do,  we  cannot  undo.  We  do  it  once,  and  we 
do  it  for  our  generation,  perhaps  for  ever.  And  so  much  of  all 
our  highest  interests,  our  truest  prosperity,  and  our  best  hopes 
depends  on  having  this  work  well  done,  that  I  say  once  more, — 
I  say  it  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart, — I  say  it  with  the 
most  profound  conviction  of  its  importance,  —  brethren  of  the 
same  principles  must  not  be  allowed  to  differ  with  regard  to 
men. 
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WO  days  after  the  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  at  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Webster  was  invited  to  address  a  general  convention  of  the  Whigs 
of  Chester  and  Montgomery  Counties.  The  place  appointed  for  the 
,  meeting  was  Valley  Forge,  a  spot  for  ever  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
Kevolution,  and  still  preserving  the  tnost  interesting  memorials  of  the 
dreadful  %vinter  of  1777-78.  The  information  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
expected  to  address  the  meeting  had  circulated  widely  throughout  the 
neighboring  townships,  few  of  whose  inhabitants  had  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearbig  him.  They  accordingly  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
and  of  both  sexes.  Tho  viLlago  was  filled,  at  an  early  hour,  by  the 
multitude,  which  poured  In  from  every  quarter.  Processions  were  form* 
ed,  with  banners,  wreaths,  and  emblems  appropriate  to  the  Revolution- 
ary associations  of  the  place,  and  significant  of  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings which  belonged  to  tlie  present  occasion.  A  strong  mounted  escort 
was  in  attendance  at  the  railway  station  ;  and  at  nine  oVIock,  A,  M., 
the  train  arrived  from  Philadelphia,  with  Mr*  Webster  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  political  friends  from  ll>at  city. 

After  a  short  time  passed  m  a  survey  of  the  interesting  localities  of 
the  spot,  especially  the  house  in  which  General  Washington's  quarters 
f*  were  established  during  the  winter  of  1777  -  78,  tlie  convention  was 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Hon*  Jonathan  Roberts  as  President. 
After  a  forcible  address  from  the  chair,  on  tiic  general  objects  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Webster  was  introduced  to  the  company,  and  delivered 
the  following  speech. 


Labies  axd  Gentlemen,  —  There  k  a  mighty  power  in  local 
association.  All  acknowledge  it,  and  all  feel  it !  Those  places 
naturally  inspire  us  with  emotioo,  which,  in  the  coiu'sc  of  human 
history,  have  been  connected  with  great  and  interesting  events: 

•  Speech  delivered  at  a  great  Convention  of  the  Whigs  of  Chester  and  Mont- 
gomery Cotinties,  in  FtJtuisylvania,  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  3d  of  OuIoIkti  1844. 
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and  this  power  over  all  ingenuous  minds  never  ceases,  until  fre- 
quent visits  familiarize  the  mind  to  the  scenes. 

There  are  in  tliis  vast  multitude  many  who,  like  myself,  never 
before  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Whig  army  of  the  Revolution, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  their  immortal  leader,  w^ent 
through  the  privations,  the  sufferings,  and  the  distress,  of  the 
winter  of  1777  ajid  1778,  The  mention  of  Washington,  the 
standing  on  the  ground  of  his  encampment,  the  act  of  looking 
around  on  the  scenes  which  he  and  his  officers  and  soldiers 
then  beheld,  cannot  but  carry  us  back,  also,  to  the  Revolution, 
and  to  one  of  its  most  distressing  and  darkest  periods. 

In  September,  the  battle  of  Brand pvine  had  been  fought ;  in 
October,  that  of  Germantown ;  and  before  Christmas,  a  little  be- 
fore the  severity  of  winter  set  in,  General  Washington  repaired 
to  this  spot,  and  put  his  army  into  huts  for  the  winter.  He  had 
selected  the  position  with  great  care,  for  the  safety  of  his  army, 
and  with  equal  judgment,  also,  for  the  protection  of  as  large 
a  portion  of  the  country  as  possible,  the  British  troops  being 
then  in  possession  of  Philadelphia,     # 

Wc  sec,  then,  the  Whig  chief  of  the  Whig  army  of  the  Rev- 
olution, as  it  were,  before  us.  We  see  liim  surrounded  by  hi^ 
military  friends,  dii^tinguishcd  not  less  for  their  social  virtues 
than  for  their  bravery  in  the  field,  Anthony  Wayne  was  here, 
that  great  and  good  man.  He  was  a  native  of  the  County  of 
Chester,  wlicrc  his  bones  still  rest.  Green  was  here,  and  Knox, 
and  Hamilton ;  and  at  that  anxious  moment,  in  order  to  keep 
alive  the  connection  betu^een  the  civil  authority  and  the  army, 
(for  be  it  remembered  now  and  at  all  times,  that  Washington 
and  his  army  always  acted  in  submission  to  the  civil  authority), 
a  committee  of  Congress  was  here,  Dana  of  Massachusetts, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  and  that  worthy  gentleman,  the  e5i)cc*ial 
favorite  of  Washington,  who  was  afterwards  President  of  your 
Commonwealth,  General  Reed,' 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  I  could  not  depict,  I  could  not  describe, 
I  could  not  trust  my  own  feelings  in  attempting  to  describe,  the 
horrible  suiTerings  of  that  Whig  army.  Destitute  of  clothing. 
destitute  of  provisions,  destitute  of  every  thing  but  their  trust  in 

•  A  very  interesting  letter  from  the  Committee  to  the  President  of  Con^re», 
OB  the  state  of  the  army,  written  by  General  ReecJ,  will  be  found  in  the  Life  htid 
Correspottdence  of  Joseph  Heed,  by  his  Grandson,  WilUam  B.  Heed.  \o\.  L 
p.  360  €t  seq. 
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God,  and  faith  in  their  inunortal  leader,  they  went  through  that 
winter.  The  grounds  now  around  us,  particularly  the  grounds 
contiguous  to  the  hospital,  are  rich  in  Kevolutionary  dust  Ev- 
ery excavation,  as  often  as  the  season  retunis,  hrings  to  the 
surface  the  bones  of  Revolutionary  ufficcrs  and  soldiers,  who 
perished  by  disease,  brought  on  by  want  of  food,  want  of  cloth- 
ing, want  of  every  thing  but  that  boundless  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration for  siifferiiigs  which  he  could  not  alleviate,  that  filled 
the  bleeding  heart  of  their  illustrioiiiii  leader.  Long  after  peace 
returned,  General  AVashington  declared,  at  liis  own  table,  that 
it  was  no  exaggeration,  it  was  the  literal  truth,  that  the  inarcli 
of  the  army  from  Whitemarsh,  to  take  up  their  quarters  at  this 
place,  coidd  be  tracked  by  the  blood  on  the  snow  from  the  un- 
shod feet  of  the  soldiers. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  the  associations  of  such  a  place  with- 
out deep  and  solemn  reflection.  And  when  we,  as  Whigs,  pro- 
fessing the  principles  of  that  great  Whig  leader  and  that  Whig 
array,  come  here  to  advocate  and  avow  those  principles  to  one 
another,  and  professuig  to  exercise  the  political  rights  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  them,  for  the  security  of  that  liberty  which  they 
fought  to  establish,  let  us  bring  ourselves  to  feel  in  harmony 
with  the  scenes  of  the  past.  Let  us  endeavor  to  sober  and 
soleram2e  our  minds«  For,  if  I  have  any  apprehension  of  the 
condition  of  things  under  which  we  have  met  here,  it  is  one  that 
ought  to  produce  that  effect  upon  us,  I  feci,  and  all  should  feel, 
that  there  is  a  calamity  impending  over  us.  If  we  would  avert 
that  impending  calamity,  it  is  only  to  be  done  by  a  serious 
and  manly  course.  And  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  which 
aies  to  us  from  this  hallowed  gromid,  by  the  memory  of  their 
many  virtues  and  brilliant  achievements,  by  the  sad  story  of 
their  intense  sufl'erliigs,  by  the  blessings  of  that  blood-bought  in- 
heritance of  liberty  which  they  suflered  and  died  to  obtain  for 
us,  we  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  important  duty  that  lies 
before  us  in  the  present  crisis,  to  perform  that  duty  fearlessly,  to 
perform  it  promptly,  and  to  perform  it  effectually. 

It  is  under  this  feeling,  my  friends,  that  I  come  here  to-day ; 
and  it  is  under  this  feeling  that  I  intend  to  speak  plainly  and 
manfully,  as  man  should  speak  to  man,  at  a  moment  like  this, 
on  the  important  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  us  all. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  in  which  the  people 
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delicate  and  impoftaiit  oegotiation.     He  has  perfoisiied  the 

doties  of  the  department  of  state  with  ability  and  fideUty.    He 

b  a  man  of  frankness  and  honor,  of  unqaestioned  talent  and 

ability,  suul  of  a  noble  and  generous  bearing. 

Mr*  Polk  i»  a  much  younger  man  than  Mr,  Clay.     He  is 
very  rc#ipectable  gcntJcman  in  private  life ;  he  has  been  in  Con* 
grcss ;  was  once  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatires  of  the 
United  Stateji,  and  once  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Such  are  the  candidates  before  the  country  for  its  efaoice ;  and 
it  will  not  be  invidious  to  say,  that,  in  point  of  character  and 
talent,  and  gencnil  standing  before  the  country  and  the  world, 
there  is  no  iw>rt  of  com[)firii5on  between  the  two  men. 

It  \h  for  the  people  to  choose  bet^^een  them ;  and  if  the)-  pr^ 
fer  one  who  ia  secondary  to  one  who  is  first  rate,  such  prefa- 
encctt  can  only  be  ascribed  to  one  of  tw*o  causes.     If  they  pa*fcr 
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JVfr.  Polk  to  Mr.  Clay,  it  will  be  either  because  party  attachment 
is  so  strong,  that  they  will  vote  for  any  man  that  may  be  nom- 
inated by  their  party,  independent  of  any  other  consideration 
whatever;  or  it  will  be  because  his  measure?,  principles,  and 
opinions  are  such  as  they  approve,  whilst  the  measures,  princi* 
pies,  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Clay  are  such  as  they  do  not  approve. 

I  suppose  that  the  existence  of  parties  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  avoided ;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps, 
under  such  form  of  government,  they  may  exercise  a  whole- 
some,, restraining,  and  necessary  influence  upon  the  rulers.  But 
I  still  think  that,  when  party  spirit  carries  men  so  far  that  they 
wHl  not  inquire  into  the  men  and  measures  that  are  placed  be- 
fore them  for  their  sanction  and  support,  but  will  only  inquire 
to  what  party  the  men  belong,  or  what  party  recommends  the 
measures,  that  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  dangerous  to  the 
stability  of  a  free  government. 

It  has  been  said  that  party  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the 
gain  of  the  few.  This  is  true,  because  of  all  ijivcntions  danger- 
ous to  liberty,  of  all  inventions  calculated  to  subvert  free  institu- 
tions and  popular  forms  of  government,  of  all  inventions  calcu- 
lated to  apply  a  bandage  to  the  eyes  of  man,  an  unscrupulous, 
heated,  undiatinguishing  spirit  of  party  is  the  most  effectualp 
I  will  ask  you  all  to  talk  to  your  neighbors  who  propose  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Polk,  on  this  point ;  to  reason  with  them,  to  a^k  them 
tlie  question,  and  you  will  find,  when  you  come  to  bring  them 
to  it,  that  they  purpose  doing  so  because  Mr*  Polk  is  of  their 
party,  and  Mr.  Clay  is  of  the  other  party.  You  w^Ul  find,  w^hen 
you  come  to  ask  them,  that  many  who  propose  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Polk  desire,  nevertheless,  to  see  all  his  policy  defeated.  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt.  Many  of  the  leading  men  among  our  oppo- 
nents, and  many  of  those  connected  with  the  pubUc  press,  have 
openly  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  nomination. 
They  have  issued  their  manifestoes  to  that  effect,  and  they  advise 
the  people  to  do  what  they  intend  to  do  themselves,  that  is,  sup- 
port Mr.  Polk  for  the  Presidency,  but  take  especial  care  to  sup- 
port also,  as  members  of  Congress,  those  men  that  will  defeat  his 
policy, 

Now^  I  do  not  suppose  that  our  free  government  could  long 
be  maintained  by  such  a  miserable,  crooked  policy  as  this.  The 
plan  of  our  opponents  is  to  elect  Mr.  Polk  to  the  ofiicc  of  chief 
24' 
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magistrate  of  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him, 
iiitentionallvi  and  by  design,  a  Congress  that  shall  defeat  hia 
policy ;  to  elect  him  to  an  ofEce  wherein  he  is  to  be  tlie  guaidian 
of  the  whole  people,  an  office  that  has  been  filled  by  Washing- 
ton, and  an  office  that  we  had  hoped  always  to  see  filled  by 
men  of  Washington's  principles,  if  not  of  his  ability, — to  select 
and  elect  a  man  to  fill  this  office,  and  then  to  pnt  him  under 
guardianship  in  order  to  defeat  his  measures ! 

The  case  is  a  serious  one.  It  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience 
of  every  man,  to  see  that  he  does  not  support  in  any  way,  as 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  a  man  whose  whole  course  of  pol- 
icy and  opinions  he  is  utterly  opposed  to.  And  it  comes  to  this: 
Is  there  such  a  sense  of  the  great  duty  which  they  owe  to  Uieir 
fellow-menj  to  their  children,  and  to  generations  yet  mibom, 
such  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  unimpaired  the  bene^ 
fits  and  efficiency  of  our  free,  our  noble  institutions,  such  a 
sense  of  the  deep  responsibility  that  rests  on  them  at  this  impor- 
tant crisis,  such  a  sense  of  patriotism  and  integrity,  that  men 
will  prefer  their  country  to  tlieir  party  in  the  coming  contest,  or 
not  ?     (Cries  of  *'  There  is ! "     '^  There  is ! ") 

I  believe  it  And,  to  take  the  other  hypothesis,  if  those  who 
vote  for  Mr,  Polk  do  not  do  it  under  the  stimulus  of  party  feel- 
ing, then  it  must  be  that  they  vote  for  him  because  they  are 
opposed  to  Mr.  Clay^s  principles*  They  may  be  supposed  to 
say,  "  It  is  true  that  Mr,  Clay  is  the  most  distinguished  man,  it 
is  true  that  he  has  rcndnred  infimtely  more  important  services  to 
his  country  than  Mr.  Polk,  it  is  true  that  the  country  regards  him 
with  far  more  favor  than  his  opponent,  still  his  measmres  and 
principles,  as  he  has  avowed  them,  incline  us  to  elect  an  inferior 
man,  because  we  like  the  principles  of  the  latter  better,  and  he* 
lievc  that  they  will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  country/*  Very 
well.  If  that  ease  be  made  out,  then  you  and  I,  and  all  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts,  are  bound  to  take  Mr.  Polk.  Because^ 
if  we  suppose  and  beheve  that  his  principles  and  liis  measured 
will  conform  to  oor  principles  and  our  interests,  and  the  interests 
of  the  country,  and  that  Mr»  Clay's  principles  and  measures  will 
not  conform  to  our  principles  and  our  interests,  and  the  inter* 
esta  of  the  country,  then  we  are  bound  to  take  the  second  best- 

And  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  inquiry,  What  are  the  meas- 
ures, principles,  and  opinions  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  as  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  consideratioii  and  judgment  of  the  people  ?  Now, 
Gentlemen,  there  would  be  a  stop  to  all  republican  government, 
a  dead  halt  made  by  those  who  desire  to  see  the  prosperity  of 
free  institutions,  if  we  were  to  give  up  this  first  great  principle, 
that  electors  are  inquicisitive  enough  to  desire  to  know  the  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  of  those  whom  they  may  choose  to  rule 
over  them,  that  they  have  intelligence  enough  thoroughly  to 
analyze  those  opinions  and  those  sentimentsj  and  discretion  and 
candor  enough  to  make  the  proper  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  acquired.  If  this  great  principle  be  given  up,  then 
the  substratum  of  popular  government  falls  to  the  ground.  1 
believe  there  is  intelligence  enough  to  do  this,  and  integrity 
enough  to  choose  those  whose  principles  are  best  calculated  to 
effect  the  great  objects  which  we  aE  have  in  view. 

There  are  two  leading  questions  for  our  consideration  in  the 
very  important  contest  before  us.  One  is  the  protective  system. 
This  subject  has  been  so  ably  and  thoroughly  discussed  before 
you  by  men  much  more  able  to  do  justice  to  it  than  I  am,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  I  should  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  is  a  favorite 
measure  with  you,  vnth  us  at  home,  and  with  all  our  party. 
We  deem  it  a  most  necessary  system,  one  that  cannot  under 
any  circimistances  be  dispensed  with,  as  being  necessary  to  the 
comfort^  necessary  to  the  happiness,  the  prosperity  of  all ;  and 
vitally  touching  the  permanent,  as  well  as  the  present,  interests 
of  the  community. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  inquiry,  Wliat  arc  the  opinions 
which  these  two  candidates  hold  upon  this  protective  policy? 
and  it  leads  us  first  to  ask  what  arc  Mr.  Polkas  sentiments  thereon. 

This  is  easily  answered.  It  is  notorious,  that,  when  Mr.  Polk 
was  nominatcdj  it  was  partly  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the 
tariff  of  1842.  I  had  supposed  that  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  Union,  of  information  or  intelligence,  not  a  man  who  could 
read  a  newspaper,  who  did  not  fully  understand,  who  did  not 
know,  who  was  not  moraUy  certain,  that  Mr.  Polk  was  put 
forth  as  a  strong,  uncompromising  anti-tariff  man,  a  warm 
friend  and  advocate  of  free  trade ;  and  that  he  was  nominated 
on  those  very  grounds  to  run  against  Mr.  Clay.  The  thing  was 
not  disguised  with  us.  All  his  adherents  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  avowed  that  he  was  a  strong  anti-tariff 
man,  and  declared  that  on  that  very  ground  tliey  would  vote  for 
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him.  But  in  course  of  time  his  friends  found  that  this  doctrine 
was  not  popular  in  some  pEirts  of  the  Umon,  and  they  therefore 
resolved  that  he  should  go  to  them,  not  in  his  true,  but  in  liis 
assumed,  garb ;  that  be,  who  was  the  steady,  regular,  original 
enemy  to  protection,  should  be  dressed  and  undressed,  and  un- 
dressed and  dressed  again,  and  finally  exhibited  in  his  new  gar- 
ments as  a  protectionist  I  do  not  beDeve  that  Mn  PoUc,  after 
undergoing  such  a  change,  after  donning  his  new,  and  for  hzjn 
unaccustomed  garments, —  I  do  not  think  that  he  would  have 
that  continuity  of  ideas  which  philosophers  say  constitutes 
"personal  identity";  he  w*oukl  not  know  himself.  Indeed,  so 
far  as  I  know  any  thing  of  Mr,  Polk,  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
would  submit  to  any  such  degradation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  would  for  a  moment  lend  himself  to  the  perpetration 
of  such  deception.  I  believe  he  would  scorn  it*  If  he  were 
here  to-day,  and  the  question  were  to  be  put  to  him,  to  be 
sure  he  would  look  grave,  and  would  not  like  to  make  any 
answer ;  but  if  he  were  forced  to  speak,  imder  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  good  opinion  of  all  men,  he  would  say,  directly 
and  honestly,  "  I  am  opposed  to  protection ;  I  came  into  public 
life  opposed  to  it ;  all  my  votes,  speeches,  and  public  acts  have 
been  in  direct  hostility  to  it,  my  sentiments  have  undergone 
no  change  up  to  this  hour  in  regard  to  it,  and  I  expect  to  re- 
main an  uncompromising  enemy  to  it,  till  the  day  I  die," 

This  is  strong  language,  but  it  is  not  stronger  than  Mr.  Polk 
used  in  stating  his  views  last  year,  in  the  general  discussion  and 
controversy  with  Sir,  Jones,  in  Tennessee,  when  they  were  rival 
candidates  for  the  ofBce  of  Governor  of  that  State*  Tennessee 
had  been  a  strong  anti-tariff  State;  she  had  followed  closely 
the  lead  of  South  Carolina  on  this  subject  But  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  had  undergone  a  change ;  several  of  the  most  em- 
inent men  in  the  State  thought  that  the  tariff  operated  benefi- 
cially, even  to  Tennessee,  and  were  satisfied  that  it  benefited 
the  whole  country  immensely,  and  with  true  patriotism  aban- 
doned all  local  prejudices,  for  the  general  welfare.  Mr.  Polk 
remained  on  the  old  anti-tarifl'  ground.  He  proposed  to  Mr* 
Jones,  that  they  should  WTite  letters  to  the  people  evplaining 
their  respective  opinions,  and  fully  discusw  this  great  question  in 
their  approaching  contest ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  contest 
was  stricUy  tariff  and  anti-tariff,  ajid  that  Mr.  Polk  came  off 
-^cond  best 
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That  Mr,  Polk  ever  has  been,  and  still  is,  regarded  as  thor- 
oughly opposed  to  all  protection,  is  quite  dear  from  the  occur^ 
rences  at  the  Baltimore  Convention,  where  Mr.  Polk  was  nomi* 
nated  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  defeated.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  not 
much  of  a  tariff  man,  nor  much  of  an  anti-tariff  man ;  he  was 
not  much  of  a  proslavery  man,  nor  much  of  an  antislavery 
man,  nor  much  of  a  decided  man  in  any  thing  or  on  any  ques- 
tion. He  was  not  much  for  Texas,  and  he  was  not  much 
against  Texas.  He  was  not  against  the  tariff,  nor  pledged  up 
to  his  chin  for  Texas.  How  did  he  fare  ?  He  had  a  majority 
of  the  votes  in  the  convention,  and  was,  therefore,  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  He  could  not  get  two  thirds  of  the 
votes,  and  after  a  course  of  proceeding  which  it  would  not  be- 
come me  to  characterize  in  appropriate  terras  here,  he  was  de- 
feated, and  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen,  the  tliorough  anti-tariff  and 
pro- Texas  man! 

This  is  all  true.  It  is  not  more  true  that  the  battles  of  Bran- 
dywine  and  Germantown  were  fought  in  1777,  and  that  Wash- 
ington and  his  army  were  here  in  the  winter  of  1778,  than  that 
Mr,  Polk  was  brought  forward  because  he  was  anti-tariff.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  his  opposition  to  the  tariff  and  his  advocacy  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  we  should  never  have  heard  any  more 
of  Mr.  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee!  And  yet  I  have  seen  ban- 
ners floating  in  the  air,  in  this  intelligent  county  of  Chester,  on 
which  were  inscribed,  **  Polk  anb  Dallas,  axd  tue  Tariff  of 
1&42I" 

Why,  is  there  no  shame  in  men  ?  Mr.  Polk  openly  avows 
that  he  is  for  reducing  the  duties  on  all  imported  goods  to  the 
level  of  the  Compromise  Act,  as  that  law  stood  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1842.  That  Is  to  say,  to  twoiity  per  cent  on  every  thing. 
He  saysj  *' Down  with  the  tariff!"  And  his  friends  here  say, 
**  Polk  and  the  tariff  for  ever  I'*  Is  there  no  shame  in  men  ?  Or 
do  they  suppose  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  put  such  a  veil  of 
blindness  over  men's  eyes,  that,  if  the  cry  be  right,  that  is,  if  it 
come  from  the  right  quarter,  they  will  take  the  leap,  lead  where 
it  may?  If  men  could  be  misled  by  such  means,  if  they  could 
be  deceived  by  such  a  miserable  juggle  as  this,  I  shoidd  despair 
of  the  practicability  of  popular  governments*  If  a  man  can  thus 
stifle  the  voice  of  his  conscience^  if  he  can  throw  aside  bis  integ- 
rity and  patiiotisraj  if  he  can  forget  the  duty  he  owes  to  himself^ 
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his  family,  his  country,  and  his  God,  for  such  a  shallow  device 
as  this,  how  can  be  be  worthy  of  being  a  citizen  of  this  free  and 
happy  country  ? 

It  becomes  our  duty,  then,  to  expose,  in  every  way  and  every- 
where, this  infamous  juggle.  Let  us  put  it  dowu,  and  put  it 
down  at  once  and  for  ever.  Let  us  declare  it  a  fraud  and  a 
cheat.  I  declare  it  a  fraud  and  a  cheat ;  and  if  my  voice  could 
be  heard  lliroiighout  the  whole  of  this  country,  I  would  say  that, 
whoever  he  is,  if  he  be  a  man  of  common  information  and  com- 
mon knowledge,  and  comes  to  an  elector  of  this  or  any  other 
State,  and  says  that  Mr*  Polk  is  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  he  means 
to  cheat  and  defraud  that  elector  out  of  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise !  And  after  he  has  got  him  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Polk,  he  will  tiun  his  back  on  him  and  say,  "  What  intolera* 
ble  gulk  the  people  are  I '' 

If  this  were  not  so  serious  a  matter,  it  would  be  supremely 
ridiculous.  But  it  is  so  serious  a  thing  as  to  excite  our  deepest 
indignation,  that  men  should  try  to  get  the  honest  votes  of  an 
honest  community  for  the  support  of  men  and  of  measures 
which  they  know  that  honest  community  do  not  desure.  We 
owe  it,  therefore,  as  a  duty  to  our  neighbors,  to  go  among  them; 
to  explain  this  whole  matter  to  them ;  to  read  Mr.  Polk*s  dec^ 
larations  to  them,  and  to  undeceive  them.  We  owe  it  to 
them  as  a  sacred  duty.  We  owe  it  to  them  inasmuch  as  we 
are  all  embarked  in  the  same  bottom.  If  they  go  down,  we 
shall  go  down  with  them  j  we  cannot  prosper  if  they  are 
ruined.  For  reason,  and  philosophy,  and  experience,  and  com- 
mon sense,  all  teach  that  one  portion  of  the  community  caa* 
not  flourish  at  the  expense  of  another  portion.  Let  us  by 
every  exertion  possible,  by  tte  use  of  calm,  sober  reasoning  and 
fair  argument,  liring  our  neighbors  who  are  of  opposite  opinions 
to  otus  to  see  things  in  their  proper  light,  and  to  induce  Uiem 
to  give  their  support  to  those  wlio  are  their  friends  and  the 
friends  of  that  policy  which  they  desire  themselves  to  see  pejv 
petuated 

I  shall  not  go  at  great  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  tari£ 
It  is  well  understood  in  this  part  of  the  country.  There  would 
not  be  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  result  of  the  com* 
ing  election  in  Pennsylvania,  if  tlie  people  could  be  made  to 
understand  what  the  issue  really  is.    The  taiuff  policy  is  founded 
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on  this.  We  have  vast  resources  of  natiual  wealth ;  by  these, 
if  properly  protected,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  properly 

and  fully  de%"eloped,  we  have  the  means  of  providing  other  vast 
sources  of  wealth,  which  will  contribute,  not  to  the  emolument 
of  a  few,  as  has  been  falsely  asserted,  but  to  the  prosperity  and 
lasting  happiness  of  every  class  in  the  community.  We  are  in 
a  situation  that  docs  not  require  us  all  to  be  farmers^,  or  all  law* 
ycrs,  or  all  mechanics.  There  must  necessarily  be  another  class, 
that  of  manulacturcrs  and  operatives.  And  a  system  which 
shall  create  a  demand  for  labor,  which  shall  amply  remunerate 
that  labor,  which  shall  thereby  create  such  a  wholesome  demand 
for  agricultural  products,  as  to  properly  compenButc  the  tiller 
of  the  ground  for  his  toil,  —  a  system  which  would  enable  the 
fanners  to  raise  up  their  families  (those  families  which  are  the 
main  pride  and  boast  of  the  country)  in  comfort  and  happiness, 
and  thus  to  benefit  and  preserve  all  that  h  dear  to  them  in  the 
world,  —  such  a  system  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  no  other. 

I  am  addressing  here,  I  suppose,  an  assembly,  a  large  majority 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  And  I  put  it  to 
the  farmer  to  say  how  the  tarilT  affects  him.  There  are  many 
false  prophets  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land,  who  declare  that 
the  tariif  benefits  only  the  manufacturer,  and  that  it  injures  the 
ler.     Tliis  is  all  sheer  misrepresentation. 

Every  fanner  must  see,  that  it  is  his  interest  to  find  a  near 
purchaser  for  his  produce,  to  find  a  ready  purchaser,  and  a  pur- 
'  ihaser  at  a  good  price.  Now,  the  tariif  supposes,  that,  if 
there  be  domestic  manufactures  carried  on  successfully,  there 
will  inevitably  be  those  engaged  therein  who  will  consume  a 
large  amount  of  agricultural  products,  because  they  do  not  raise 
any  for  tlicmsclves,  —  a  new  class  of  consumers  of  the  farmer's 
commodities,  an  enlarged  class  of  consumers.  Now  if  that 
general  rule  be  false,  then  our  policy  is  false.  But  if  that  gen- 
eral rule  be  true,  then  our  policy  is  true,  If  it  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  Chester  farmer,  that  there  should  be  many  consumers, 
that  the  number  should  be  largely  increased  of  those  who  do  not 
ise  agricultural  products,  then  our  policy  is  true;  and  if  it  be 
iiot  for  the  interest,  but  for  the  injury,  of  the  Chester  farmer,  that 
the  number  of  those  who  consume  but  do  not  raise  agricultural 
products  should  be  increased,  then  our  policy  is  ftdse. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  will  here  give  an  estimate  that  has  been 
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made  with  very  great  care,  by  a  most  intelligent  writer,  a  TrieDd 
of  mine,  in  whose  judgment  I  have  the  highest  confidence. 
Thia  estimate  shows  the  exact  state  of  things  in  this  country, 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  before  us.  And,  before  I  go 
into  it,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  great  wealth,  the  great  hap- 
piness, of  the  country  consists  in  the  interchange  of  domestic 
commodities. 

In  illustrating  this  point,  let  us  take  the  article  of  bread-stafife. 
What  do  you  do  \^ith  it  ?  Who  consumes  it  ?  What  becomes 
of  it?  You  send  your  flour  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Baltimore ;  but  where  does  it  go  to  from  those  places  ?  There 
must  be  an  ultimate  consumer.  There  must  be  a  last  man  into 
whose  hunds  the  barrel  of  flour  must  go  before  the  hoops  are 
knocked  off.  And  where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  Why,  the  chief 
consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  this  country  is  in  the  East,  w^here 
the  great  manufacturing  interests  are  carried  on ;  and  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  large  and  extensive  mining  operations  are  success^ 
fully  making  progress;  and  in  those  other  districts  inhabited 
by  the  workers  in  wool,  and  workers  in  cotton,  and  workers  in 
iron  and  the  various  metals.  These  are  the  cleisses  who  are 
the  great  and  profitable  consumers  of  the  farmer's  produce, 
wliilst  they  never  compete  wdth  liim  in  raising  it. 

The  amount  of  cotton  imported  into  New  England  is  very 
large,  but  the  amomit  of  bread-stuifs  imported  is  still  larger.  Bat 
here  is  the  extract  before  referred  to :  — 

Bread-stuffs  are  a  more  valuable  import  into  New  England  than  cot- 
ton. Of  flour  (wheat)  we  do  not  raise,  in  Massachusetts^  over  120,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  equal  lo  2^1,000  barrels  of  flour, —  about  enough  for 
the  Lowell  operatives.  TJie  balance  comes  from  States  out  of  New 
England.  I  should  say  we  consumed,  at  least,  600,000  barrels  of  im- 
ported wheat  flour,  and  a  large  amount  of  maize,  rye,  and  oats,  Maine 
may  raise  one  ha!f  its  wheat,  but  imports  a  large  quantity  of  maize^  oatSv 
and  rjx,  and  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  import 
still  more.  Of  sugar,  we  do  not  take  any  great  quantity  of  Louisiana. 
It  goes  more  to  the  Middle,  but  chiefly  to  tlie  Western  States.  Of  tohoc* 
CO,  wc  are,  in  New  England,  large  consumers  ;  and  our  ships  to  Africa 
and  the  East  find  a  market  for  large  quantities,  in  small  parcels.  Of 
naval  stores,  wc,  of  course,  consume  immensely;  for  in  Massachtisem 
wo  have  550,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  in  Maine  about  350,000  fnoir ; 
and  in  New  England,  in  the  whole,  about  1,050,000.  We  distil  a  large 
quantity  of  turpentine  for  exportation  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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"There  is  no  populalion  except  Ihat  of  London  which  has  a  grcaler 
consuming  ability  for  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  most  of  the  hix- 
uries  of  life,  tlian  the  800,000  people  of  Massachusetts ;  consequent, 
ly,  there  is  no  population  so  advantageous  to  trade  with.  The  Middle, 
and  Southern,  and  Western  Stales  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  Zoll- 
verein  treaty,  on  account  of  reductions  in  duties,  which  would  not  aug- 
ment the  sales  of  tobacco,  cotton,  &:c.,  to  the  extent  of  ^vg  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Now,  the  commerce  which  those  sections  have  with  Mas- 
sachusetts,—  which  Mr.  McDuffie  ranks  as  one  of  tlie  poor  Slates^ 
because  we  have  but  few  exports  for  foreign  countries,  —  I  say,  the  com- 
merce which  these  sections,  namely,  the  South,  and  West,  and  Mid* 
die  Stales,  have  with  Massachusetts,  is  of  more  value,  and  of  greater 
ma^itudc,  than  all  the  products  which  tliose  sections  sell  to  the  whole 
population  of  Gcnnant/ ;  and,  1  will  add,  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. 

*^  Wliat  may  be  the  amount  of  imports  into  Massachusetts  from  these 
sections,  I  cannot  ascerta'm  ;  but  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  it  cannot  be  less, 
at  average  prices  of  the  past  five  years,  than  §7,000,000;  of  cotton, 
180,000  bales  at  835  per  brde,  average  of  five  years,  fl  6,300,000; 
making  $  13,300,000  for  those  two  staples.  On  reference  to  the  retuma 
of  1842,  the  last  published,  I  find  the  domestic  exports  to  the  counlrieg 
referred  to  as  follows  :  — 


Hanse  Towns, $3,814,994 


Kussia, 
Prussia,     .... 
Sweden,  and  Swedish  West  Indies, 
Denmark,  and  the  Danish  West  IndieSi 


Add,  to  Trieste, 


316,020 
119,141 

•     368,675 
862,594 

$5,511,430 
.     748,179 


V  8  6,259,60^ 

^^  "  Commercially  speakinpj,  if  this  portion  of  the  European  population, 
k  amounting  to  at  least  120,000,000,  were  to  suspend  their  intercourse 
^ft  with  the  United  States,  it  would  be  less  detrimental  to  the  States  out  of 
^»  New  England,  than  a  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the  poor  State,  as 
she  is  termed  by  many  Southern  men,  of  Massachusetts,  with  her  pop- 
ulation of  800,000  {last  census  737,000),  and  increasing,  in  spite  of  the 
1  great  density  of  her  population,  at  the  rate  of  about  18  per  cent*  in  ten 
^m  years, 

^"  '*  As  to  the  other  five  New  England  States,  I  stipposc  the  aggregate  of 
I  iheir  tmnsaclions  whh  States  out  of  New  England  may  not  equal  the 
amovmt  of  iho  transactions  of  Massachusetts.  This  difference  results 
from  the  nature  of  our  products,  and  ihe  superior  amount  of  our  capital^ 
VOL.  11.  25 
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which,  per  cupita^  is  greater  than  exists  in  any  other  State,  and  four  limes 
as  great  as  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  Of  course,  such  estimates  are 
in  some  measure  conjectural,  but  tliey  are  partly  based  on  facta  which 
are  before  the  eoimtrj*. 

"There  oevcr  was  a  traffic  carried  on  in  any  countr}%  more  advan- 
tageous, from  its  magnitude  and  its  character,  than  the  interchange  of 
products  between  New  England  and  tlie  other  States.  We  are  large 
consumers.  We  pa\f  cash  for  all  we  buy,  and  in  good  money,  wbiJe  we 
sell  on  credit,  and  have  lost  by  bad  debts  south  of  the  Hudson,  within 
twent^^  years,  more  wealth  than  some  of  the  cotton  States,  who  call  us 
poor,  are  now  possessed  of." 

Now,  the  question  is,  Does  not  this  show  the  true  policy  of 
the  country  to  be,  to  build  up  interests  that  shall  contribute  to 
the  healthy  employment  and  mutual  happiness  of  each  other, 
and  thus  benefit  equally  the  whole  community?  And  with  this, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the  whole  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  are  in  favor  of  the  protective  system,  I  leave  the 
topic. 

Now,  there  is  another  and  a  very  important  subject  that  I  de« 
»ire  briefly  to  speak  of.  We  are  trj^ing  the  great  experiment  of 
the  success  of  popular  government,  —  whether  these  seventeen 
millions  of  people  will  exercise  so  much  inteliigence,  integrity,  vir- 
tue, and  patriotism,  as  shall  secure  to  this  great  country  for  ever 
the  blessings  of  a  free,  enlightened,  liberal,  and  popular  govern* 
mcnt.  In  the  first  place,  wc  have  laid  at  its  base  a  Constitution, 
—  I  had  almost  said,  and  may  say,  a  miraculous  Constitution, 
when  we  take  into  view  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it3 
origin  and  maturityj' — a  Constitution  unequalled  in  its  scope  and 
design,  its  construction  and  its  effect,  which  secures  the  foil  enjoy- 
ment of  all  human  rights  alike  to  every  one.  We  are  bound  by  a 
solemn  duty  to  see  that,  among  the  candidates  for  the  high  offi- 
ces in  the  gift  of  a  free  people,  we  give  our  votes  to  such  as  ven- 
erate that  Constitution,  and  to  none  other.  The  principles  of  our 
government  are  liberty  and  equality,  established  law  and  order, 
eecurity  for  public  liberty  and  private  right,  a  general  system  of 
education  lil>cra!ly  ditTused,  the  free  exercise  of  every  religious 
creed  and  opinion,  anil  brotherly  love  and  harmony,  this  last 
being  considered  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  a  happy  people 
under  a  free  form  of  government.  It  is  to  preserve  all  these,  to 
sec  that  not  one  of  these  rights  and  privileges  is  soiled  in  passing 
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throngh  the  hands  appointed  to  administer  them,  that  not  one  is 
weakened,  none  injured  or  destroyed,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
exercise  our  judgment  and  otu  privileges  at  the  ensuing  election. 
All  these  call  on  us  with  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility,  whenever 
it  is  OUT  duty  to  give  our  suffrages  to  the  candidates  for  the  high 
offices  of  oor  respective  States  and  common  country. 

Now  the  subject  for  your  serious  consideration  at  this  time  is 
the  annexation  of  another  large  territory  to  the  twenty-sbc  States 
we  already  possess,  I  have  seen  the  dismemberment  of  Texas 
from  Mexico  with  much  hope.  She  sprung  into  existence  of  a 
sudden,  perhaps  prematurely,  but  she  seemed  competent  to  sus- 
tain herself  in  her  position;  and  yoo  and  I  and  all  wished  her  well, 
for  we  wished  to  see  the  advancement  of  human  liberty.  Men 
who  set  up  a  government  after  the  plan  of  our  own,  and  sin- 
cerely take  our  Washington  for  their  model,  are  always  entitled 
to  our  regard.  But,  whatever  may  be  our  feelings  and  desires 
in  relation  to  Texas,  w^e  must  not  take  such  a  vast  extent  of  ter* 
ritory  into  our  Union  mthout  looking  a  little  into  the  internal 
condition  of  things  there,  and  to  the  institutions  of  that  country  I 
And  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  slavery  of  the  blacks, 
and  the  unavoidable  increase  both  of  the  numbers  of  these 
slaves  and  of  the  duration  of  their  slavery,  formed  an  insuperable 
objection  to  its  annexation*  For  I  will  do  nothing,  now  or  at 
any  time,  that  shall  tend  to  extend  the  slavery  of  the  African 
race  on  this  continent.  Now,  our  opponents  are  in  favor  of  im» 
mediate  annexation,  at  all  hazards!  The  Secretary  of  State 
says,  in  the  correspondence  tmnsmitted  with  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States^  that  the  United  States  are  ready 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  of  annexing  it  immediately ;  be- 
cause, he  says,  the  annexation  of  Texas  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  two  countries,  —  that  is,  to  pre* 
serve  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  to  preserve  slavery  in 
Texas,  To  secure  these  objects,  the  United  States  wUl  take  all 
the  responsibility. 

Now  slavery,  in  this  country,  stands  where  the  Constitution 
left  it  I  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  and 
I  mean  to  abide  by  it  I  shaU  do  nothing  to  carry  the  power 
of  the  general  government  within  the  just  bounds  of  the  States. 
I  shall  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of 
the  South;  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  have  no 
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right  to  interfere  therewith.  But  that  is  a  different  thing,  very, 
from  not  interfering  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery,  by  add* 
ing  a  large  slave  country  to  this.  Why,  where  would  this  lead 
ns  to?  Some  day,  England  may  become  deeply  involved  in 
domestic  difFicultieSj  and  the  people  of  the  North  may  want  the 
annexation  of  Canada-  We  have  territory  enough,  we  are  hap- 
py  enough,  each  State  moulds  its  own  institutions  to  suit  its 
own  people,  and  is  it  not  best  to  leave  thera  alone  ? 

Others  will  address  you  on  other  topics,  and  I  must  take  my 
leave.  I  came  among  you  only  to  tell  you  the  deep  interest  I 
feel  in  your  ensuing  State  election.  The  election  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States  depends  on  the  next  gubernatorial  election 
ol  Pennsylvania,  or  at  least  raay  be  materially  affected  by  it 
As  far  as  we  can  go  for  the  maintenance  of  our  Constitution  and 
our  rights,  we  of  Massachusetts  intend  to  do  our  duty,  and  we 
believe  that  you  will  do  yoiirs. 

A  feeling  of  delicacy  will  restrain  me  from  attempting  to  ad- 
vise you  in  aught  that  concerns  your  State  election.  A  letter 
has  been  read  from  Governor  Ritner,  sho^vdng  the  important 
bearing  of  the  election  for  Governor,  in  this  State,  upon  the  next 
November  contest,  and  I  concur  in  every  word  of  that  letter,  I 
know  there  is  nothing  in  the  JVorth  wliich  iJiterests  all  so  mucbi 
there  is  nothing  to  which  a  man  so  quickly  and  intently  turns  his 
thoughts,  after  the  performance  of  his  daily  devotional  duties,  as 
to  inquire  into  the  prospects  of  your  next  ensuing  election.  For 
it  will  be  ominous  of  the  contest  next  November,  It  stands  to 
reason,  that,  where  eight  hundred  thousand  votes  are  cast,  any 
party  decidedly  beaten  in  October  will  require  very  great  exertion 
to  rouse  itself  a  second  time.  And  it  is  therefore  from  the  elec- 
tion of  next  week  that  I  shall  deduce  my  conclusions  whether 
Pennsylvania  next  November  wiD  stand  side  by  side  with  Mas- 
eachusetts,  or  not 

One  word  more,  though  I  do  not  intend  to  canvass  the  merits 
of  the  respective  candidates,  I  may  be  aEowed  to  say  that  I 
had,  a  few  days  ago,  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  General  Markle ;  and  whether  he  be  elected 
Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  or  not,  or  whatever  may  be- 
tide him  or  me  in  after  life,  I  am  very  glad  to  know  liim.  He 
is  a  frank,  open-hearted,  intelligent,  and  noble  citizen.  And  if  I 
were  a  Pemisylvanian,  as  you  are  Pennsylvanians,  there  is  no 
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man  in  the  Commonwealth  to  whom  I  would  sooner  give  my 
vote,  or  with  whom  I  would  sooner  intrust  the  destinies  of  my 
State.  And  I  pray  Heaven,  that  at  the  next  election  you  will 
all  do  your  duty. 

The  duties  before  us  must  be  regarded  as  serious  and  sober ; 
the  times  are  serious  and  sober ;  the  occasion  is  serious  and  so- 
ber»  The  result  of  the  next  election  will  give  a  tone  to  the  gov» 
ernment  and  to  the  whole  country  for  many  years  to  come.  It 
will  decide  w^hcthcr  the  government  is  to  remain  upon  the  track 
which  it  has  pursued  since  the  days  of  WashiogtoUj  or  whether 
we  are  to  shoot  athwart  the  sky,  and  go  off  into  some  unknown 
region  of  political  darkness. 

There  is  no  man  who  possesses  so  much  or  so  little  power,  no 
man  so  elevated  or  so  humble,  as  to  be  ejccused  from  exerting 
all  the  power  he  possesses  to  bring  about  the  desired  result; 
because  there  is  no  man  so  high  in  station  or  prosperity,  no  man 
so  secure  in  life,  or  the  possession  of  this  world's  goods,  no  man 
so  intrenched  in  every  way,  and  so  persuaded  that  he  is  proof 
against  fortune  or  fate,  as  not  to  be  in  danger  from  the  effects 
of  that  disastrous  course  of  policy  which  will  be  pursued  should 
our  adversaries  succeed  at  the  election. 

Nor  is  there  a  man  so  low,  so  much  bound  to  daily  toil,  as  not 
to  have  an  interest  in  the  principles  which  the  Whigs  avow, 
those  principles  which  reward  labor,  those  principles  whieli  will 
devate  him  in  society,  which  shall  fill  his  mouth  with  bread, 
his  home  with  happiness,  his  heart  ^dth  gladness. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  and  kind- 
ness of  your  patient  attention,  and  respectfully  bid  you  fare- 
welL 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  SufTolk  Bar,  held  in  the  Circuit  Court  Room» 
Boston,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  tlie  day  of  the  funeral 
of  Mr,  Justice  Story,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  having  taken  the  chair  and 
announced  the  object  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  spoke 
substantially  as  follows :  — 

I  Your  solemn  announcement,  Mr,  Chief  JusticCj  has  con- 
firmed  the  sad  intelligence  which  had  already  reached  us, 
through  the  public  channels  of  informaiionj  and  deeply  afflict- 
ed us  all. 

Joseph  Story,  one  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  for  many  years  tlie  presiding 
judge  of  this  Circuit,  died  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  at  his 
house  in  GambridgCj  wanting  only  a  few  days  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sixty-sLxth  year  of  his  age. 

I  This  most  mournful  and  lamentable  event  has  caUed  together 
the  whole  Bar  of  Suffolk,  and  all  connected  with  the  courts  of 
law  or  the  profession.  It  has  brought  you,  Mr,  Chief  Justice, 
and  your  associates  of  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  into  the  midst  of  us ;  and  you  have  done  us  the 

•  The  following  letter  of  dedicatioa  to  the  mother  of  Judge  Slory  accompanied 
these  remajrka  id  the  origioal  edition :  — 

^'Boston,  Stpiemhcr  15,  18-15. 

**  Venerable  Madam,  —  I  pray  you  to  allow  me  to  present  to  you  llie  brief 

remarks  which  1  made  before  the  Sulfulk  Bar,  on  the  12th  instant,  at  a  meeting 

I  •O'ccasioned  by  the  sudden  and  afllicling'  death  of  your  distrngruished  eon.     I  trust, 

dear  Madam,  thai  as  you  enjoyed  tliri>ugh  his  whole  life  constant  proofs  of  his 

profound  respe^it  and  ardent  filial  afTeciion,  so  you  may  yet  live  long  to  enjoy  tlie 

I  remembrance  of  his  virtu ea  and  hia  exalted  reputation. 

'*  I  am»  with  very  great  regard,  your  obedient  servant^ 

**  Daniel  Webster. 
*»  To  Madam  Story.** 
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honor,  out  of  respect  to  the  occasion,  to  consent  to  preside  over 

nsj  while  we  deliberate  on  what  is  doe^  a§  well  to  our  own  af- 
flicted and  smitten  feelings,  as  to  the  exalted  character  and  emi- 
nent distinction  of  the  deceased  judge.  The  occasion  has 
drawn  from  his  retirement,  also,  that  venerable  man,  whom  we 
all  so  much  respect  and  honor,  (Judge  Davis,)  who  was,  for 
thirty  years,  the  associate  of  the  deceased  upon  the  same  Bench. 
It  has  called  hit!icr  another  judicial  personage,  now  in  retire- 
ment, (Judge  Putnam,)  but  long  an  ornament  of  that  Bench  of 
which  you  are  now  the  head,  and  whose  marked  good  fortune  it 
Is  to  have  been  the  professional  teacher  of  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
and  the  director  of  his  early  studies.  He  also  is  present  to 
whom  this  blow  comes  near;  I  mean,  the  learned  judge  (Judge 
Sprague)  from  whose  side  it  has  struck  away  a  friend  and  a 
highly  venerated  official  associate.  The  members  of  the  Law 
School  at  Cambridge,  to  which  the  deceased  was  so  much  at- 
tached, and  who  returned  that  attachment  with  all  the  ingen- 
uousness and  enthusiasm  of  educated  and  ardent  youthful 
minds,  are  here  also,  to  manifest  their  sense  of  their  own  severe 
deprivation,  as  well  as  their  admiration  of  the  bright  and  shin- 
ing professional  example  which  they  have  so  loved  to  contem- 
plate,—  an  example,  let  me  say  to  them,  and  let  me  say  to  all, 
as  a  solace  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrows,  which  death  hath  not 
touched  and  which  time  cannot  obscure. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  one  sentiment  pervades  us  all  It  is  that 
of  the  most  profound  and  penetrating  grief,  mixed,  nevertheless 
with  an  assiured  conviction,  that  the  great  man  whom  we  deplore 
is  yet  with  us  and  in  the  midst  of  us.  He  hath  not  wholly 
died.  He  lives  in  the  affections  of  friends  and  kindred,  and  in 
the  high  regard  of  the  community.  He  lives  in  our  remem- 
brance of  his  social  virtues,  his  warm  and  steady  friendships, 
and  the  vivacity  and  richness  of  his  conversation*  He  lives,  and 
will  live  still  more  permanently,  by  his  words  of  -uTitten  wisdom, 
by  the  results  of  his  vast  researches  and  attain iiienta,  by  his  im- 
perishable legal  judgments,  and  by  those  juridical  disquisitions 
w^jich  have  stamped  his  name,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  with 
the  character  of  a  commanding  authority.  "  Vivit,  enim,  vivet- 
que  semper ;  atque  etiam  latins  in  memoria  hominum  et  ser* 
mone  versabitur,  postquam  ab  oculis  reccssit," 

Mr.  Cliief  Justice,  there  are  consolations  wliich  ^ise  to  miti* 
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gate  our  loss,  and  shed  the  influence  of  resignation  over  un- 
feigned and  heartfelt  sorrow.  We  are  all  penetrated  with  grati- 
tude to  God  that  the  deceased  lived  so  long;  that  he  did  so 
much  for  himself,  his  friends,  the  country,  and  the  world ;  that 
his  lamp  went  out,  at  last,  without  unsteadiness  or  tlickering. 
He  continued  to  exercise  every  power  of  his  mind  without  dim- 
ness or  obscuration,  and  every  affection  of  his  heart  with  no 
abatement  of  energy  or  warmth,  till  death  drew  an  impenetrable 
veil  between  us  and  him.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  us  now,  as  in 
truth  he  is,  not  extinguished  or  ceasing  to  be,  but  only  with- 
drawal ;  as  the  clear  sun  goes  down  at  its  setting,  not  darkened 
but  only  no  longer  seen. 

Thi^  calamity,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  is  not  confined  to  the  bar  or 
the  courts  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  will  be  felt  by  every  bar 
throughout  the  land,  by  every  court,  and  indeed  by  every  intclli 
gent  and  well-informed  man  in  or  out  of  the  profession.  It  will 
be  felt  still  more  widely,  for  his  reputation  had  a  still  wider 
range.  In  the  High  Coiui.  of  Parliament,  in  every  tribunal  in 
Westminster  Hall,  in  the  judicatories  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  of 
Scockholm  and  St,  Petersburg,  in  the  learned  universities  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  by  every  eminent  jurist  in  the  civil- 
ized world,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  a  great  luminary  has 
fallen  from  the  firmament  of  public  jurisprudence. 

Sir,  there  is  no  purer  pride  of  country  than  that  in  which  wr 
may  indulge  when  we  see  America  paying  back  the  great  debt 
of  civilization,  learning,  and  science  to  Europe.  In  this  high  re- 
turn of  light  for  light  and  mind  for  mind,  in  this  august  reckon 
ing  and  accounting  between  the  intellects  of  nations,  Joseph 
Story  was  destined  by  Providence  to  act,  and  did  act,  an  impor- 
tant part.  Acknowledging,  as  we  all  acknowledge,  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  original  sources  of  EngUsh  law,  as  well  as  of  civil 
liberty^  we  have  seen  in  om-  generation  copious  and  salutary 
streams  turning  and  running  backward,  replenishing  their  orig- 
inal fountains,  and  giving  a  fresher  and  a  brighter  green  to  the 
fields  of  English  jurispnulence.  By  a  sort  of  reversed  heredi- 
tary transmission,  the  mother,  without  envy  or  humiliation,  ac- 
knowledges that  she  has  received  a  valuable  and  cherished  in- 
heritance from  the  danghter.  The  profession  in  England  ad- 
mits, with  frankness  and  candor,  and  with  no  fecUng  but  that 
of  respect  and  admiration,  that  he  whose  voice  we  have  so  re- 
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csently  heard  withiii  these  walls,  but  shall  now  hear  no  moiei 
wa?i,  of  all  men  who  ha%^e  yet  apfx^ared,  most  fitted  by  the  c4>ni- 
preliensivenei^s  of  hh  mind,  and  the  vast  extent  and  accuracy  of 
his  attainments,  to  compare  the  codes  of  nati(»ns,  to  trace  their 
differences  to  difference  of  origin,  climate,  or  religious  or  }X)litical 
ijistitutions,  and  to  exlubit,  nevertheless,  their  concurrence  in 
those  great  principles  upon  wliich  the  system  of  human  civili- 
zation rests. 

Justice,  £^ir,  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth.  It  is  the 
ligament  which  holds  civilized  beings  and  civilized  nations  to- 
gether. Wherever  her  temple  stand?,  and  so  long  as  it  is  duly 
honored,  there  is  a  foundation  for  social  security,  general  hap- 
piness, and  the  improvement  and  progress  of  our  race*  And 
whoever  labors  on  this  cditice  \vith  usefnlness  and  distinction, 
whoever  clears  its  foundations,  strengthens  its  pillars,  adorns  its 
entablatures,  or  contributes  to  raise  its  august  dome  still  higher 
in  the  skies,  connects  himself,  in  name,  and  farae.  and  character, 
with  that  which  is  and  must  be  as  durable  as  the  frame  of  hu- 
man society. 

All  know,  Mr.  Cliief  Justice,  the  pure  love  of  country  which 
animated  the  deceased,  and  the  zeal,  as  well  as  the  talent,  with 
which  he  explained  and  defended  her  institutions.  His  work 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  his  most 
eminently  successful  labors.  But  all  his  writings,  and  all  his 
judgments,  all  his  opinions,  and  the  whole  intluence  of  his 
character,  public  and  private,  leaned  strongly  and  always  to 
the  support  of  sound  principles,  to  the  restraint  of  illegal  power, 
and  to  the  discouragement  and  rebuke  of  licentious  and  dis- 
organizing sentiments,  "  Ad  rempublicam  firmandam,  et  ad 
stabiliendas  vires,  et  sanandum  populum,  omnis  ejus  pergebat 
institutio." 

But  this  is  not  the  occasion,  Sir,  nor  is  it  for  me  to  consider 
and  discuss  at  length  the  character  and  merits  of  Mr*  Justice 
Story,  as  a  writer  or  a  judge.  The  performance  of  that  dutyi 
with  which  this  Bar  will  no  doubt  charge  itself,  must  be  defer- 
red to  another  opportunity,  and  w^ill  be  committed  to  abler 
hands.  But  in  the  homiige  paid  to  his  memory,  one  part  may 
come  with  peculiar  propriety  and  emphasis  torn  ourselves.  We 
have  known  him  in  private  life.  We  have  seen  him  descend 
from  the  benchj  and  mingle  in  our  friendly  circles.     We  have 
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known  his  manner  of  life,  from  his  youth  up.  We  can  bear 
witness  to  the  strict  uprightness  and  purity  of  his  character,  his 
Bimplicity  and  unostentatious  habits,  the  ease  and  affability  of 
his  intercoiu"se,  his  remarkable  vivacity  amidst  severe  labors, 
the  cheerful  and  animating  tones  of  his  conversation,  and  his 
fast  fidelity  to  friends.  Some  of  us,  also,  can  testify  to  his  large 
and  liberal  charities,  not  ostentatious  or  casual,  but  systematic 
and  silent,  —  dispensed  almost  without  showing  the  hand,  and 
falling  and  distiUing  comfort  and  happiness,  like  the  dews  of 
heaven.  But  we  can  testify,  also,  that  in  all  his  pursuits  and 
employments,  in  all  his  recreations,  in  all  his  commerce  with 
the  world,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
the  predominance  of  his  judicial  character  was  manifest.     He 

Knever  forgot  the  ermine  which  he  wore.  The  judge,  the  judge, 
the  useful  and  distinguished  judge,  was  the  great  picture  which 
he  kept  constantly  before  his  eyes,  and  to  a  resemblance  of 
which  all  his  efforts,  eiH  his  thoughts,  all  his  life,  were  devoted. 
We  may  go  the  world  over,  without  finding  a  man  who  shall 
present  a  more  striking  realization  of  the  beautiful  conception 
of  D'Aguesscau;  **  CVst  en  vain  que  Ton  cherche  k  distlnguer 
en  lui  la  personnc  pnv6e  ct  la  person ne  publicpie;  un  meme 
esprit  les  anirne,  un  meme  objet  lea  reunit;  Fhomme,  Ic  per€* 

Bde  famille,  le  citoyen,  tout  est  en  lui  consacr6  i  la  gloire  du 

Bmagistrat.^' 

"  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  one  may  live  as  a  conqueror,  a  king,  or  a 
magistmte;  but  he  must  die  as  a  man.  The  bed  of  death 
brings  every  human  being  to  his  pure  individuality;  to  the  in- 
tense contemplation  of  that  deepest  and  most  solemn  of  all 
felations,  the  relation  between  the  creature  and  his   Creator. 

I  Here  it  is  that  fame  and  renown  cannot  assist  us;  that  all 
external  things  must  fail  to  aid  us;  that  even  friends,  affection, 
and  human  love  and  devotedness,  cannot  succor  us*  This  rela- 
tion, the  true  foundation  of  all  duty,  a  relation  perceived  and 
felt  by  conscience  and  confirmed  by  revelation,  our  illustrious 
friend,  now  deceased,  always  acknowledged.      He  reverenced 

■  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  honored  the  pure  morality  which  they 
teach,  and  clung  to  the  hopes  of  future  life  which  they  impart. 
He  beheld  enough  in  nature,  in  hbnself,  and  in  all  that  can  be 
known  of  things  seen,  to  feel  assured  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
VOL.  It.  26 
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Power,  without  whose  providence  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground.  To  this  gracious  being  he  trusted  himself  for  time  and 
or  eternity ;  and  the  last  words  of  his  lips  ever  heard  by  mor- 
tal ears  were  a  fervent  supplication  to  his  Maker  to  take  him 
to  himself. 
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III  the  spring  of  1846,  a  large  number  of  tlie  merchants  and  other 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  proposed  to  ofTcr  to  Mr,  Webster  a  distinguished 
mark  of  llieir  approbation  of  his  pohtical  course.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  determined  to  invite  him  to  a  public  dinner,  and  the  proposal  was 
eagerly  embraced  by  the  most  respectable  members  of  the  community, 
of  all  parties,  professions,  and  pursuits  in  life.  On  the  25th  of  April  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  called  to  make  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  dinner,  and  a  large  committee  was  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  performance  of  their  duty  the  following  letter  was  addressed 
by  the  committee  to  Mr.  Webster  :  — 

"  FhlladdpMa,  April  27,  1846. 

"  Dear  Sie,^ — Your  fellow-citizens  of  this  city,  desirous  of  express- 
ing their  friendly  regard  and  admiration  of  your  services  to  your  coun- 
try, tender  to  you  a  public  dLoner,  to  be  given  at  a  time  the  most  con- 
venient to  yourself. 

"  Nearly  all  who  offer  this  mark  of  esteem  are  men  of  business,  re- 
moved from  the  party  strifes  of  the  country,  tliough  deeply  interested  and 
Ejected  in  all  llielr  relations  by  tlie  action  and  agitation  of  party.  With 
these  your  name  has  long  been  associated  as  one  of  tliose  whose  ad- 
vice, whetlier  heeded  or  not,  whose  abilities,  whetlier  successfully  exert- 
ed or  not,  were  always  directed  towards  the  advancement  of  their  inter- 
ests, and  the  promotion  of  their  prosperity*  They  offer  to  you  tliis  to- 
ken of  respect,  not  only  as  an  evidence  of  personal  esteem,  but  as  a 
mark  of  sincere  and  grateful  feeling, 

"  But,  in  this  expression  of  regard,  they  will  not  limit  themselves  to 
what  may  be  considered  as  more  peculiarly  their  own  interests.  As 
members  of  tliis  great  republic,  they  desire  in  this  way  to  express  their 
approbation  and  pride  in  those  efforts  that  have  multiplied  and  strength- 
ened our  ties  with  the  family  of  nations ;  that  have  increased  and  made 
more  stable,  as  well  as  intimate,  our  own  national  sympathies;  and 

*  Abridg'ed  from  the  aa^ounl  contained  in  the  Introduction  to  the  orig-inal 
^  pamphlet  edition  of  the  fallowing  speech. 
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whicli,  by  extending  your  reputation,  have  given  credit  and  fame  to 
your  country. 

"  None  cherisli  with  more  interest  these,  the  lasting  memorials  that 
you  have  given  of  your  patriotism  and  devotion  to  tlie  welfare  of  your 
fellow -citizens^  than  those  who  now  tender  this  token  of  their  esteem. 
"  Wo  have  tJie  honor  to  he,  with  the  highest  respect, 
*^  Your  frienda  and  fellow-citizens, 


"ALFRED  L  ELWYN, 
CHARLES  W.  CHUUCHMAN, 
DA\1I)  JS,  BROWN, 
JOHN  &  KiDPLt; 
FREKERICK  FKALEY, 
JOHS  A^HHUJl^r 
ALEXANDER  H    FREEMAN, 
JOSEPH  U.  MVEfys, 
SlNriLLTON  A   IMERCER, 
THO.\rAS  CHAMBERS, 
SAIVn^KV  TAMS, 


m:SR\  WHITE, 
JACOB  M.  THUMAA 
GKOKUE  Mcil'LELLAND, 
IKAAC  R    HAV1.S, 
WILLIAM  Ih  LEWiS^ 
JOHN  RICE, 
WILLL\M  K,  WHELAK. 
JOHN  H    MARTIN. 
JOHN  McCANDLfiSS, 
THOMAS  SMITH. 
WILLIAM  bTRUTHEEa*' 


To  this  letter  Mr,  Webster  made  the  following  reply  in  acceptance  of 
the  invitation :  — 

"  Wtiskington,  May  I,  1846. 

**  Gentlemen, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  communication  of  tlio  27tli  of  April,  inviting  me  to  a  pubUc  din- 
ner in  Philadelphia. 

"  The  character  of  this  invitation,  as  well  as  the  friendly  manner  in 
which  it  ifl  expressed,  give  it  a  peculiar  claim  on  my  regiird,  and  render 
it  indeed,  on  my  part,  not  easy  to  be  declined, 

*'  You  describe  those  whom  you  represent,  or  who  join  you  in  this 
mark  of  respect,  as  *  men  of  business,  removed  from  tlie  party  strifes 
of  the  country,  tliough  deeply  affected  and  interested  in  ail  their  rela- 
tions by  the  action  and  agitation  of  party  movements,' 

"  I  deem  it  a  high  honor,  Geotlemcn,  to  ha  requested  by  such  men  to 
accept  a  mark  of  their  esteem  ;  and  when  my  pubhc  duties  shall  allow, 
I  will  gladly  meet  you  and  your  friends  on  such  day  as  may  suit  yottf 
convenience. 

"  We  are  in  the  midst  of  all  the  business  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sessions  of  Congress  which  have  been  held  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, During  its  continuance  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  leave  the  duties 
of  my  place,  even  for  a  few  days  ;  but  after  its  conclusion,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  confer  witii  you  upon  the  time  for  carrying  your  very 
respectful  purpose  into  elTcct. 

^^  I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  entire  regard, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Daniel  \Vebstei. 

**  To  Messrs.  A.  L,  Elwyn,  C.  W,  CeuECHfluuf ,  D.  S.  Bsowzf ,  ao^ 
other  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee,'' 


I 


< 


Mr.  Webster's  duties  at  Washington  pi-evented  this  invitation  from 
taking  immediate  effect,  and  other  causes  of  delay  oi:!curring,  the  dintier 
was  postponed  till  the  2d  of  December,  when  it  took  place  lu  llic  greal 
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ealoon  of  the  Museum  Building,  Eveiy  arrangement  was  made  to  give 
the  most  imposing  and  agreeable  eflect  to  the  festival.  Preparation 
was  made  for  the  reception  of  a  very  large  company,  consisting  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  dinner,  and  of  guests  particularly  invited  from  the 
principal  neighboring  cities  of  the  Union.  The  entertainment  was  of 
the  most  hbcral  description.  The  hall  and  tlie  tables  were  ricldy  and 
tastefully  decorated.  Wreaths,  banners,  arches,  vases,  and  flowers, 
skilfully  disposed,  met  the  eye  in  every  direction  ;  and  before  the  speak- 
ing commenced,  die  galleries  were  filled  with  ladies* 

The  Hon,  Samuel  Breck  presided  at  the  table,  and,  after  one  or  two 
patriotic  sentiments,  addressed  the  company  as  follows :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  —  I  rme  to  propose  a  toast,  expressive  of  the  great 
esteem  and  honor  in  which  we  hold  the  illustrious  guest  whom  we  are 
assembled  to  welcome.  It  is  cause  for  felicitation  to  have  this  oppor- 
ninity  to  receive  him,  and  to  meet  him  at  our  festive  board. 

"  In  Philadelphia,  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  follow  him,  with 
earnest  attention,  in  his  high  vocations  in  the  legislative  hall  and  in  the 
Cabinet;  and  have  always  seen  him  there  exercising  his  great  talents 
for  the  true  interests  of  our  wide-spread  republic.  And  we,  in  com- 
mon with  the  American  people,  have  felt  the  influence  of  his  wisdom 
and  patriotism.  In  seasons  of  danger,  he  has  been  to  us  a  living  com- 
forter; and  more  than  once  has  restored  this  nation  to  serenity,  security, 
and  prosperity. 

**  In  a  career  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  political  agitation,  he,  with 
courageous  constancy,  unwavering  integrity,  and  eminent  ability,  has 
carried  out,  as  far  as  his  agency  could  prevail,  llie  true  prmciples  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

"  For  his  numerous  public  services  we  owe  him  much,  and  wo  open 
our  grateful  hearts  to  him  in  thanks ;  we  say  to  him,  with  feelings  of 
profound  respect  and  warm  aflcctioiit  tliat  we  are  rejoiced  at  his  pres^ 
ence  here,  amid  his  Philadelphia  friends,  —  his  faithful  Philadelphia 
friends  and  admirers. 

'^  I  offer  you  tlie  health  of 

*^  Daniel  Websteh,  —  the  faithful  representative,  die  able  ncgotia* 
tor,  the  fearless  statesman,  the  eloquent  Defender  of  the  Constitution. 
His  patriotic  services  demand  our  gratitude,  his  untarnished  honor  ia 
the  nation's  property," 

Mr.  Breck,  while  making  these  remarks,  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  cheers  of  the  atidience ;  and  when  at  the  close  he  introduced 
their  distinguished  guest,  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations  burst  forth 
from  the  whole  company.  A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  occasion  were  sufficiently  subdued,  to  allow  the 
voice  of  the  orator  to  be  heard  in  reply.  When  silence  was  at  length 
restored,  Mr*  Webster  deUvered  the  following  speech* 
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It  seems  proper  to  state,  that,  owing  to  the  length  of  this  speech,  and 
the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  possess  it  without  delay,  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  oflf  from  the  reporter's  notes  with  haste,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived very  little,  if  any,  revision  from  the  author.  It  is  evident  that 
portions  of  it  are  presented  in  a  fragmentary  form. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  —  It  is  my  daty,  in  the  first  place,  to  express 
the  uncommon  emotions  which  I  feel  in  rising  to  discuss  im- 
portant subjects  in  a  presence  like  this.  It  has  not  been  my 
fortune,  heretofore,  to  enter  upon  such  a  duty  as  is  now  before 
me,  while  gaUeries  like  these  have  been  filled  by  an  assem- 
blage of  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  sex*  Gentlemen,  I  come 
among  you  to  address  you  as  men  of  business  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  men  engaged  in  the  honorable  pursuits  of  private 
life,  and  having  no  other  interest  in  the  political  events  and  oc- 
currences of  tlie  day,  than  as  the  course  and  acts  of  govern- 
ment affect  life  and  liberty,  property  and  industT)%  You  are 
merchants,  you  are  therefore  deeply  concerned  in  the  peace  of 
the  country,  and  in  whatever  respects  its  commercial  prosperity. 
You  are  manufachirers,  mechanics,  artisans ;  you  have  an  inter- 
est, therefore,  in  all  those  wise  laws  which  protect  capital  and 
labor  thus  employed,  all  those  laws  which  shed  their  benign 
influence  over  the  industrial  pursuits  of  human  life.  You  are 
holders  of  city  property,  many  of  you  are  landholders  in  the 
country,  many  of  you  are  occupiers  and  cultivators  of  your 
own  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Finally,  I  know  you 
are  all  Americans,  you  arc  all  members  of  this  great  and  glo- 
rious republic,  bound  to  its  destiny,  partaking  of  all  the  hap- 
piness which  its  government  is  calculated  to  afford,  and  inter- 
ested in  every  thing  that  respects  its  present  prospects  and  its 
^ future  renown. 
I  am  honored,  Gentlemen,  by  an  invitation  to  address  such  an 

•  A  Speech  deVivereJ  at  a  Great  Public  Binner»  given  to  IVfr,  Webstei  at  Phil- 
adelphia, on  the  :^d  of  Dccemberi  1846,  Hon.  Samuel  Brcck  in  IhfS  Chair. 
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assemblage  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  will  say  that  it  is  always 
agreeable  to  me  to  speak,  and  to  think,  upon  great  questions 
respecting  onr  political  institutions,  their  progress  and  their  re- 
sailts,  in  this  city  of  Philadelphia.  With  no  habits  of  public  life 
but  such  as  have  connected  me  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  accustomed  somewhat  to  study  its  history  and 
its  principles,  and  called  upon  now,  for  some  years,  to  take  a 
part  in  its  administration,  so  far  as  the  action  of  Congress  is 
concerned,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  look  back  to  the  origin  of 
that  independence  from  which  the  Constitution  sprung,  and 
to  the  Constitution  itself,  out  of  which  the  government  now 
established  over  us  arose.  These  reflections  bring  with  them 
agreeable  local  associations.  The  independence  of  our  country 
was  declared  in  yonder  hall,  the  Constitution  was  framed,  also, 
within  the  same  venerable  walls ;  and  when  one  to  whom  that 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  that  Constitution  are  objects 
of  the  highest  human  regard  enters  that  hall,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  gather  around  him,  in  imagination,  the  great  men,  the 


illustrious 


sages. 


who 


filled  it  on  those  successive  occasions. 
They  are  all  gone  to  their  graves.  But  they  have  left  their 
works  behind  them,  as  imperishable  memorials  of  their  wsdom. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  is,  in  all  respects,  much  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  country.  She  is,  in  all  respects,  inter- 
ested in  what  affects  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  republic.  Her 
position  along  the  line  of  the  coast  is  central  and  important^  her 
population  is  large,  the  occupations  of  her  people  are  various; 
she  is  the  capital  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  not  im- 
properly called  the  "  keystone"  of  the  areh  of  this  Union, 

Gentlemen,  some  years  ago,  in  addressing  a  public  meeting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  city,  I  said,  what  I  believed  and  now 
beEeve,  that,  \\ith  the  exception  of  England,  perhaps  there  is  no 
spot  upon  the  globe  so  abounding  in  natural  riches  as  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania*  She  enjoys  a  mild  and  delightful  climate,  a 
rich  and  exuberant  soil,  certainly  one  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
with  mineral  wealth  beyond  calculation*  I  know  no  portion  of 
the  globe  tliat  can  go  beyond  her  in  any  just  statement  of  nat- 
ural advantages,  and  of  productive  power.  Pennsylvania,  too, 
Gentlemen,  is  concerned  in  every  interest  that  belongs  to  the 
<X)untry.  On  her  eastern  boundary  she  touches  the  tide-water» 
of  the  Atlantic,  on  her  western  border  she  reaches  to  the  greaU 
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river  which  carries,  westward  and  southward,  her  products  raised 
beyond  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  Thus  she  is 
open  to  the  Gulf  on  the  south  and  west,  and  to  the  ocean  on 
the  east.  Her  position  is  central,  her  population  is  numerous. 
If  ehe  chooses  to  say  that  she  will  connect  the  navigable  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Gulf  with  the  navigable  w^aters  of  the  At- 
lantic, she  can  do  it  without  trespassing  on  any  stranger's  terri- 
tory. It  is  with  her  a  family  affair.  She  has  made  one  line  of 
communication,  she  can  make  another,  and  as  many  as  she 
pleases,  to  wed  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  with  those  of  the  Atlantic, 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  what  Pennsylvania 
is,  and  that  greater  which  Pennsylvania  is  to  be,  is  and  will  bo 
mainly  owing  to  the  constitutional  government  mider  which  we 
live,  I  would  not  regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
nor  any  other  work  of  man,  with  idolatrous  admiration ;  but, 
this  side  of  idolatry,  I  hold  it  in  profound  respect  1  believe 
that  no  human  working  on  such  a  subject,  no  human  ability  ex- 
erted for  such  an  end,  has  ever  produced  so  much  happiness,  or 
holds  out  now  to  so  many  millions  of  people  the  prospect, 
through  such  a  succession  of  ages  and  ages,  of  so  much  happi- 
ness, as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  who  are 
here  for  one  generation,  for  a  single  life,  and  yct^in  our  several 
stations  and  relations  in  society,  intrusted,  in  some  degree,  with 
its  protection  atid  support,  —  what  duty  does  it  devolve, — what 
duty  does  it  not  devolve  upon  us ! 

Gentlemen,  tliere  were  those  in  the  country  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  who  did  not  approve  iL  Some  feared 
it  from  an  excessive  jealousy  of  power;  others,  for  various 
causes,  disliked  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  however,  adopted  it,  and  placed  Washijigton  at 
the  head  of  the  first  administration  of  the  govenmienf*  Tlua 
Constitution,  fairly  expounded  and  justly  interpreted,  is  the  bond 
of  our  Union.  Those  who  opposed  it  were  all  boimd,  in  honor 
and  justice,  to  follow  the  example  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  him- 
self opposed  it,  but  who,  when  it  had  been  adopted,  took  it  in 
the  fulness  of  its  spirit,  and  to  the  highest  extent  of  its  honest 
interpretation.  It  was  not,  then,  fair  for  those  who  had  opposed 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  come  in  under  it  afterwards, 
and  attempt  to  fritter  away  its  provisions  because  they  disliked 
them.     The  people  had  adopted  the  instrmaent  as  it  stood,  and 
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they  were  bound  by  it,  in  its  fair  and  full  constraction  and  inter- 
pretation. For  the  same  reason,  Gentlemen,  those  called  upon 
to  exercise  high  functions  tinder  the  Constitution,  in  our  day^ 
may  think  that  they  could  have  made  a  better  one.  It  may  be 
the  misfortune  of  the  age  of  our  fathers,  that  they  had  not  the 
intelligence  of  this  age.  These  persons  may  think  that  they 
could  have  made  it  much  better,  —  that  this  thing  and  that 
ought  not  to  have  been  put  in  it,  and  therefore  they  will  trj*  to 
get  them  out  of  it.  That  is  not  fair.  Every  man  that  is  called 
upon  to  administer  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
act  under  it  in  any  respect,  is  bound,  in  honor,  and  faith,  and 
duty,  to  take  it  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  and  to  act  upon  it  as 
it  was  understood  by  those  who  framed  it,  and  received  by  the 
people  when  they  adopted  it ;  and  as  it  has  been  practised  upon 
eincc,  through  all  administrations  of  the  government 

It  may  have  happened,  I  think  it  has  happened,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  the  spirit  of  this  instrument  has  been 
departed  from;  that  serious  violations  of  that  spirit  have  tak- 
en place.  What  of  that?  Arc  w^e  to  abandon  it  on  that  ac- 
count? Are  we  to  abandon  it?  Why,  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  abandoning  my  own  father  when  ruffians  attacked  him! 
No  I  wc  are  to  rally  tu-ound  it  with  all  our  power  and  all  ouf 
force,  determined  to  stand  by  it,  or  fall  with  it  What  was  the 
conduct  of  the  great  lovers  of  liberty  in  the  early  periods  of 
English  liistory  ?  They  wTested  from  a  reluctant  monarch,  King 
John,  a  great  charter.  The  crown  afterwards  violated  that 
charter.  What  did  they  then  do?  They  remonstrated,  they 
resisted,  they  reasserted,  they  reenforecd  it;  and  that,  Gentle* 
men,  is  what  we  are  to  do. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  never  felt  more  interested,  I  may  say  nrwi 
BO  much  interested,  io  the  course  of  my  public  life,  as  during 
some  periods  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  most  important  events.  It 
was  my  purpose,  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  to  consider 
with  some  care  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  course  of  the  ad- 
ministration during  that  session,  and  to  express  my  opinions  on 
them,  in  my  place  in  the  SenatCt  It  so  happened,  howev^T,  flat, 
in  the  fleeting  hours  of  the  last  week  of  the  session,  no  oppor- 
tunity was  offered ;  and  I  therefore  annoiuiccd  a  purpose  of  tak- 
ing some  occasioji  before  the  public  of  reviewing  the  acts  of 
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Congress  during  the  last  session,  and  of  making  such  commenta 
upon  them  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  they  deserved*  The 
present  may  be  a  proper  occasion  for  fiilfiliing  that  duty.  But 
my  purpose  has  been  so  long  deferred,  that  it  has  been  antici* 
pated.  Other  commentators  have  arisen,  more  effective  and 
authoritative  than  I,  and  they  have  expressed  their  opinions  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  with  an  emphasis 
which  must  have  penetrated  the  dullest  perception. 

Greutlemen,  the   political  events  that  have  occurred  in  the 

I  country  since  the  termination  of  the  session  have  impressed  me 
with  very  profound  feelings.  The  results  of  the  elections, 
especially  in  the  central  States  on  the  Atlantic,  while  they  have 
awakened  new  hopes  and  new  prospects,  have  been,  neverthe- 
less, of  a  nature  to  cxcit-e  emotions  far  too  deep  to  be  expressed 
in  any  evanescent  glow  of  party  feeling.  It  appears  to  me 
quite  plain,  that  no  such  revolution  of  public  opinion  as  we 
have  now  witnessed  has  happened  in  this  Country  before,  for 
nearly  fifty  years*  I  may  confine  my  remarks,  in  this  respect, 
to  thos^e  two  great  States^  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  When 
has  such  a  change  of  pubUc  sentiment  been  manifested  before, 
in  the  State  of  Pejinsylvania,  since  the  great  controversy  of 
1799  and  1800  ?     At  that  period,  a  very  strong  political  dispute 

*was  carried  on  in  this  city,  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
St^te,  of  which  controversy  the  election  between  Governor 
McKean  and  Mn  Ross  was  one  part  and  one  element.  The 
former  was  elected,  and  certain  highly  important  political  results 
^vfollowed.  Since  that  time,  no  such  entire  revolution  of  popular 
^PBcntiment,  in  regard  to  questions  connected  wiih  the  general 
government,  as  that  witnessed  within  the  last  year,  has  taken 
place  in  Pennsylvania.  I  may  say  the  same,  in  substance,  I 
believe,  of  New  York.     Since  the  time  of  the  great  controversy 

I  in  that  State  about  the  same  period,  I  know  of  no  change  of 
sentiment  in  New  York  of  such  magnitude,  and  which  has 
taken  every  body  so  much  by  surprise.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  these  changes  have  yiot  been  produced  by 
effort.  The  country  has  been  calm,  tlie  public  mind  serene. 
There  have  been  no  mass  meetings,  no  extraordinary  efforts 
of  the  press,  no  great  attempts  of  any  kind  to  infiucncc  men's 
opinions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  occurrence  is  the  spontaneous,  self- 
VOL.  II.  27 
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moved,  conscientious  conviction  and  feeling  of  the  people, 

ducing  this  great  result. 

Now,  Gentleioen,  the  questioii  is,  What  is  this  revolution? 
What  is  its  character?  For  whom,  and  against  whonn,  for 
whatj  and  against  what,  has  it  taken  place? 

GentlemeHj  I  intend  to  perfonn  the  doty  before  me  this  even- 
ing, without  denunciation,  without  vituperation;  I  intend  to 
avoidj  as  far  as  possible,  all  reflections  upon  men,  and  all  unjust 
reflections  upon  parties.  But  it  does  appear  to  me  as  clear  as 
the  light  of  noonday,  that  the  revolution  which  has  now  taken 
place  in  ilie  country,  in  public  sentiment,  is  a  revolution  against 
the  measures  and  the  principles  of  this  now  existing  administra- 
tion. It  is  against  the  manner  in  which  this  war  with  Mexico 
has  been  brought  on.  (Loud  cries  of  "  You  're  right ! "  "  You  Ve 
right!"  and  great  applause.)  It  is  against  the  tariflf  of  1846* 
(Deafening  applause.)  It  is  against  that  absurdity  of  all  ab- 
surdities, the  sub'4reasiu-y  bill  (Shouts  of  laughter,)  It  is 
against  the  duplicate  vetoes.     (Great  applause,) 

Gentlemen,  the  present  administration  is  not  regarded  as  the 
just  representative  or  the  regular  successor  of  any  administra- 
tion.    In  its  prLneiples  and  in  its  measures,  it  certainly  does  not 
resemble  the  administration  of  General  Jackson,  or  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,   and   mogt  certainly  it  resembles  no  other.     Now  we 
must  be  just,  wc  must  be  just  to  those  who,  in  time  past,  have 
differed  from  us.     We  must,  in  some  measure,  forget  the  things 
which  are  behind.     I  take  tliis  to  be  the  truth,  that  this  admin- 
istration has  adopted  a  system  of  its  own,  and  measures  of  its 
own,  and  assmned  a  character  of  its  own,  distinct  and  separate 
from  what  was  the  character  of  all  preceding  administrations. 
■  I  take  it  to  be  for  that  reason,  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
our  fellow-citizens  in  this  State  and  in  other  States,  who  were 
supporters  of   General  Jackson-s  administration  and   Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  repudiate  this  administration.     I  think, 
therefore,  that  this  administration  stands  alone,  I  will  not  say  in 
its  glory,  but  certainly  in  its  measures  and  its  policy.     I  think  it 
is  certain,  that  the  sober-minded  and  intelligent  portion  of  the 
community  who  have  heretofore  sustained  what  has  been  nilled 
the  Democratic  party  have  found  that  this  administration  of 
Mr.  Polk  either  adopts  new  measures,  not  before  known  to  the 
party,  or  has  carried  the  sentiments  of  the  party  hitherto  re- 
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ceived  and  expressed  to  such  extremes,  that  it  is  impossible  for 

honest  and  just  men  to  follow  it;  and  that  therefore  they  have 
come  out,  laying  aside  the  natural  reluctance  which  men  feel  in 
acting  against  the  party  of  their  friends,  —  they  have  come  out, 
nevertheless,  and  in  order  to  manifest  their  disapprobation  of  the 
principles  and  measures  of  this  administration,  they  have  flocked 
to  the  polls  by  thousands,  and  given  plumpers  to  Whig  candi- 
dates. Now,  are  they  right  in  this  ?  Are  they  right  iu  suppos- 
ing that  this  administration  has  adopted  new  doctrines,  or  car- 
ried old  doctrines  to  extremes  ?  Gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent to  me  that  they  are  right;  that  on  questions  of  vital  inter- 
est to  these  central  States,  and  to  all  the  States,  the  principles 
and  measures  of  the  present  administration  are  marked  depart- 
ures from  the  principles  and  measures  of  General  Jackson. 

I  wUl,  with  your  permission  and  patience,  illustrate  this  sen- 
timent by  one  or  two  iijstanccs,  begiiming  with  that  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  country. 

It  seems  to  me  almost  top  light  a  qnestlon  to  ask,  whether  in 
this  respect  Young  Hickory  is  like  Old  Hickory.  But  it  is  a 
great  question  to  be  put  to  the  people  of  tlie  United  States,  and 
which  has  been  piit^  and  which  they  have  answered,  whether 
the  principles  of  the  present  administration,  in  regard  to  the 
protective  policy  of  the  country,  are  or  are  not  entire  depart- 
ures from  the  principles  of  Andrew  Jackson.     I  say  they  are. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  been  an  advocate  of  the  policy  of 
General  Jackson.  We  all  know  that  he  was  a  man  of  decided 
and  strong  character.  For  one,  I  believe  that  in  general  his 
wishes  were  ail  for  tlie  happiness  and  glory  of  the  country. 
He  thought,  perhaps,  that,  to  establish  that  happiness  and  per- 
fect that  glory,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  exert  a  little 
more  power  than  I  beUeved  the  Constitution  gave  him*  But  I 
never  doubted  that  he  meant  well ;  and  that,  while  he  sought  to 
establish  his  own  glory  and  renown,  he  intended  to  connect 
them  with  the  glory  and  renown  of  the  whole  country. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  passage  of  what  is  called^  or  has  been 
called,  the  Compromise  Act  of  1833,  no  great  agitation  arose  on 
the  tariff  subject  untM  the  expiration,  or  near  the  expiration,  of 
the  period  prescribed  by  that  act.  Within  that  time,  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration  began,  went  through,  and  terminated. 
The  circumstances  of  the  country,  therefore,  and  tlie  business 
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presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  President  and  CongfCfli| 
did  not  call  on  Mr.  Van  Bnreii,  during  hia  Presidency,  to  express 
an  opinion,  in  any  particidar  or  formal  mannerj  respecting  the 
protective  policy. 

But  I  will  now  compare  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States,  as  expressed  by  liim  offi- 
cially, mth  the  principles  and  opinions  of  General  Jackson  dur- 
ing his  Presidency,  as  expressed  by  him  officially.  I  begin, 
Gentlemen,  by  reading  to  you  what  Mr-  Polk  says  upon  this 
subject  of  protection,  in  Ms  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  being  his  first  annual  message.  It 
will  require  some  attention  from  yon,  Gentlemen.  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  me  presuming  too  much  upon  your  patience^ 

Hear,  then,  what  Mr.  Polk  says  in  his  message  of  last  Decern* 
ber,  on  the  opening  of  Congress  ;  — 

'^  The  object  of  imposing  duties  on  imports  should  be  to  raise  reve- 
nue to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  govemmetit.  Congress  mny,  un* 
doubtedly,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  discriminate  in  arraag* 
ing  the  rates  of  duty  on  diifcrcnl  articles ;  but  the  discriminationB  should 
be  witliin  the  revenue  standard,  and  he  made  with  a  view  to  raise  money 
for  the  support  of  government, 

*'  If  Congress  levy  a  duty,  for  revenue,  of  one  per  cent,  on  a  given 
article,  it  will  prcnluce  a  given  amount  of  money  to  the  treasury,  and 
will,  incidentally  and  necessarily,  aflord  protection  or  advantage  to  the 
amount  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  home  manufacturer  of  a  similar  or  liko 
article  over  the  importer.  If  tlie  duty  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent.,  it  will 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  money,  and  afford  greater  protection.  If 
it  be  raised  to  twenty,  twenty -five,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  and  if,  as  it  b 
raised,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  is  found  to  be  increased,  the  protec- 
tion and  advantage  will  also  he  increased,  but  if  it  be  raised  to  thirty-one 
per  cent.,  and  it  is  found  that  the  revenue  produced  at  that  rate  is  lesB 
than  at  tlie  rate  of  thirty,  it  ceases  to  be  revenue  duty.  The  precist 
point  in  tiio  ascending  scale  of  duties,  at  which  it  is  ascertained  from 
experience  that  the  revenue  is  greatest,  is  the  maximum  rat©  of  dii^y 
which  can  he  laid  for  the  hona  fide  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  tha 
support  of  the  government." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  are  those  who  find  diffictdty  in  tin* 
derstanding  exactly  what  Mr.  Polk  means  by  the  "revenue 
standard."  Perhaps  this  is  not  entirely  plain.  But  one  thing 
is  deari  whatever  else  he  may  or  may  not  mean,  he  means  to  be 
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against  all  protection.  He  means  that  the  sole  and  exclusive 
object  to  be  regarded  by  the  legislator,  in  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports, is  to  obtain  money  for  the  revenue*  That  is  to  be  the 
only  thing  aimed  at.  He  says,  truly,  that  if  a  duty  be  laid  on 
an  imported  article,  an  incidental  benefit  may  accrue  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  like  article  at  home.  But  then  this  is  incidental ;  it; 
is  altogether  adventitious,  an  accident,  a  collateral  or  consequen- 
tial result  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  taken  into  the  view  of  the 
law-makers.  It  is  to  form  no  part  of  their  purpose  in  framing 
or  parsing  the  law.  That  purpose  is  to  be  confined  altogether 
to  the  inquiry  after  that  "  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  can  be 
laid  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  collecting  money  for  the  support 
of  the  government.'* 

This  is  his  doctrine,  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it.  It  is  to 
lay  such  duties  as  may  be  most  beneficial  to  revenue,  and  noth- 
ing but  revenue;  and  if,  in  raising  a  revenue  duty,  it  shall  hap- 
pen that  domestic  manufactures  are  protected,  why  that 's  all 
very  well*  But  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures  is  not 
to  be  any  object  of  concern,  nor  to  furnish  any  motive,  to  those 
who  make  the  law,  I  think  I  have  not  misTepresented  Mn  Polk. 
I  think  his  meaning  is  sufficiently  plain,  and  is  precisely  as  I 
state  it  Indeed,  I  have  given  you  liis  own  words.  He  would 
not,  himself,  deny  the  meaning  of  his  words^  as  I  have  stated  it 
He  is  for  laying  taxes  for  revenue,  and  for  revenue  aloncj  just  as 
if  there  were  no  iron  manufactures,  or  other  manufactures,  in  the 
United  States.     This  is  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Polk. 

Now,  was  this  General  Jackson's  doctrine  ?  Was  it  ever  his 
doctrine?  Let  us  see,  I  read  you  an  extract  from  General 
Jackson's  first  message.     He  says :  — 

'*  The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the  duties  upon  articles 
of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture  is  that  which  will  place  our  own  in 
fair  competition  with  tliosc  of  otjier  countries;  and  tlic  inducements  to 
advance  even  a  step  beyond  lliis  point  are  controlling,  in  regard  to  those 
articles  which  are  of  primary  necessity  in  time  of  w  ar,^' 

What  is  this  doctrine?  Does  it  not  Bay  in  so  many  words, 
that,  in  imposing  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  manufactures, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  fraraers  of  the  law  to  lay  such  duties, 
and  to  lay  them  in  such  a  way,  as  shall  give  oiu*  own  producers 
a  fair  competition  against  the  foreign  producer?  And  docs  not 
27" 
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Greneral  Jackson  go  farther,  and  say,  —  and  you,  PennsylvaniaiUi 
from  here  to  Pittsburg,  and  all  you  workers  in  iron  and  owners 
of  iron  mines^  may  consider  it,  —  does  he  not  go  furtlicr,  and  Bay, 
that^  in  regard  to  articles  of  primary  importance,  in  time  of  war, 
we  are  under  controlling  reasons  for  going  a  step  farther,  and 
putting  down  foreign  competition?  Now,  I  submit  to  you,  Gen- 
tlemen, instead  of  putting  down  foreign  competition,  is  not  the 
tariff  of  1846  calculated  to  put  down  our  own  competition  ? 

But  I  will  read  to  you,  Gentlemen,  an  extract  from  General 
Jackson's  second  message,  which,  in  my  opinion,  advances  the 
true  doctrine,  the  true  American  constitutional  rule  and  princi- 
ple, fuUy,  clearly,  admirably, 

"  The  power  to  iinposc  duties  on  imports  originally  belonged  to  the 
several  States  ;  tlie  right  to  adjust  those  duties,  with  the  view  lo  ihe  en- 
couragement of  domestic  hranches  of  indusliy,  is  so  completely  identi- 
cal wnth  that  power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence  of  the  one 
without  the  other. 

"  The  States  have  delegated  their  whole  authority  over  imports  lo  the 
general  government^  without  limitation  or  restriction,  saving  the  very 
inconsiderable  reservation  relating  to  their  inspection  laws.  This  iiu- 
ibority  having  thus  entirely  passed  from  tlic  States,  the  right  to  exercise 
it  for  the  [impose  of  proteciion  does  not  exist  in  them,  and  consoqueoUy, 
if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the  general  government,  it  must  be  oxtinet 
Our  poliiical  system  would  thus  present  the  anomaly  of  a  people  strip* 
ped  of  tlic  right  to  foster  their  own  industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most 
selfish  and  destructive  policy  which  might  be  adopted  by  foreign  na* 
tions. 

"  This,  surely,  cannot  be  the  case  ;  this  indispensable  power  thus  sur- 
rendered by  the  States,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  on  the 
subject  expressly  delegated  to  Congress, 

^^  In  this  conclusion  I  am  confirmed,  as  well  by  the  opinions  of  Presi- 
dents Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  who  have  each  re* 
peaicdly  recommended  the  exercise  of  this  right  under  tlie  Conslitutioo, 
mi  by  the  uniform  practice  of  Congress,  die  continued  acquiescence  of 
ibe  States,  and  die  general  understanding  of  llie  people.'** 

It  appears  to  me,  Gentlemen,  tliat  these  extracts  from  General 
Jackson^s  messages  read  very  diflbrently  from  the  extracts  froiD 
President  Polk's  message  at  the  opening  of  tlie  last  session  of 
Congress,  which  I  have  quotecL  I  think  that  his  notion  of  ft 
revenue  standard — »if  President  Polk  means  any  thing  by  it  b©* 
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yond  this,  that  it  is  the  sole  business  of  this  government  to  obtain 
as  much  money  as  it  needs,  and  to  obtain  it  in  the  best  way  it 
can,  if  he  means  to  say  that  there  is  any  other  object  belong- 
ing to  the  revenue  standard  which  is  not  incidental^  which  may 
or  may  not  happen  —  is  all  visionary,  vague,  ideal,  and,  when 
touched  by  the  principles  announced  by  General  Jackson,  ex- 
plodes like  gun-cotton.  You  perceive,  Grentlemen,  that  in  his 
message  to  Congress  General  JaeJvson  addressed  himself  direct- 
ly to  the  object  He  says,  in  raising  revenues,  consider  that 
your  duty  is  so  to  arrange^,  duties  on  imports  as  to  give  to  the 
manufacturer  of  the  country  a  fair  competition,  and,  in  certain 
articles,  to  suppress  foreign  competition.  There  is  an  object,  a 
purpose,  a  motive,  in  protection  and  for  protection,  and  it  h  not 
left  to  the  cabalistic  word  **  incidental," 

I  liave  said  that  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  see 
the  difference  between  the  principles  of  General  Jackson  and  the 
priJiciples  of  this  administration  on  the  great  subject  of  protec- 
tion, and  I  have  endeavored  to  present  ihat  difference  plainly, 
and  in  the  very  words  of  each.  I  think  they  see  the  difference, 
also,  upon  other  important  subjects, 

Takcj  for  instance,  the  ^var  with  Mexico.  I  am  accustomed, 
Gendemen,  to  mix  so  far  as  I  am  able,  and  as  my  circiunstances 
will  allow,  mth  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions  in  life ;  men 
of  various  political  opinions.  Your  own  avocations  and  con- 
cerns in  life  wdl  have  led  you  to  do  the  same ;  and  I  now  ask 
you,  if  you  ever  found  a  sensible  and  reasonable  man  who  said 
to  you  that  he  believed  that,  if  General  Jackson  or  Mr*  Van 
Buren  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government,  w^e  should  have 
had  this  Mexican  war.  I  have  found  none  such*  Why,  we  all 
know,  Grentlemen,  that  flic  President,  —  I  have  not  to  settle  ques- 
tions of  greater  or  less  worth,  or  the  peculiar  claims  between 
members  of  a  party  to  which  I  do  not  belong,  — but  we  aU  know 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Polk  came  into  office  against  Mr,  Van  Buren ; 
that  he  came  in  on  the  Texas  interest  and  for  a  Texas  purpose ; 
and  we  all  know  that  Texas  and  Texas  purposes  have  brought 
on  this  war.  Therefore  I  say,  I  know  no  man  of  intelligence 
and  sound  judgment  who  believes  that,  if  the  Baltimore  Conven- 

n  had  nominated,  and  the  people  elected,  Mr.  Van  Buren  to 
the  Presidency,  we  should  now  have  on  hand  a  Mexican  war. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  has  been  to  show  you,  Gentle- 
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men,  what  I  consider  to  have  been  the  causes  of  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  itself;  and  it  is 
vain  for  any  body  to  say,  that  any  local  causes  here,  or  local 
causes  there,  have  brought  about  tills  result.  That  Anti-rentism 
in  New  York  and  some  other  ism  in  Pennsylvania  have  pro- 
duced such  important  consequences,  it  is  folly  to  say ;  there  is 
notliing  at  all  in  it.  The  test  is  this.  Do  you  say  that  que-s- 
tions  of  State  policy  or  State  elections  only  have  influenced  this 
result?  If  you  say  so,  then  look  at  the  elections  for  members 
of  Congress.  Members  of  Congress  have  nothing  to  do  ^ith 
these  State  questions ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  elections  of  mem* 
hers  of  Congress  in  this  State  and  in  New  York  have  been  car- 
ried by  larger  majorities  than  any  other  elections.  These  elec- 
tions have  been  governed  mainly  by  questions  of  national  pol- 
icy. There  were  counties  in  New  York  in  which  there  was  no 
Anli-rentism.  There  were  others  in  which  Anti-rent  influence 
was  as  much  on  one  side  as  the  other.  But  take  the  test  even 
in  regard  to  them.  I  find  it  stated,  and  I  believe  correctly,  thfti 
.Mr,  Fish,  the  Whig  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  moit 
respectable  and  honorable  man,  but  certainly  not  a  supporter  of 
those  who  profess  themselves  in  favor  of  Anti-rent  doctrine,  —  1 
tiiid  it  stated  that  he  obtained  more  votes  for  the  office  of  Lieu* 
tenant-Governor  than  Mr.  Wright  received  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor.  That  flattering  unction,  therefore, 
gentlemen  cannot  hiy  to  themselves.  There  is,  in  truth,  no 
getting  over  the  result  of  the  popular  election,  nor  getting  be- 
yond it,  nor  getting  around  it,  nor  behind  it,  nor  doing  any  tiling 
witli  it,  but  acknowledging  it  to  be  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  against  the  measures  of  the  present  administration, 

I  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  occurrences  of  the 
session,  connected  with  the  previous  course  of  the  adminis 
tion,  since  Mr,  Polk  assumed  the  office  of  President 

Tlic  question  respecting  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  a  Bcftlc 
quest  ion,  and  all  are  glad  that  it  is  so.  I  am  not  about  to  di»^ 
turb  it,  nor  do  I  wish  to  revive  discussions  connected  with  it; 
but  in  two  or  three  particulars  it  is  worth  while  to  make  some 
remarks  upon  it. 

By  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  1842,  all  questions  subsist- 
ing between  tlie  United  States  and  England  were  settled  and 
adjusted,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon  controversy,     (Great 
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applause.)  I  must  beg  pardon  for  the  allusion.  I  did  not  roean 
by  any  allusion  of  that  sort  to  give  occasion  for  any  expression 
of  public  feeling  in  connection  with  my  own  services*  As  I 
said,  the  Oregon  question  remained  j  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  its  importance,  and  the  intensity  mth  which  it  was  pressed 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  increased  when  every 
otiier  subject  of  dispute  was  adjusted, 

I  do  not  mention  it  as  a  matter  of  reproach  at  all,  for  I  hold 
every  man,  especially  every  man  in  public  life,  to  have  an  un» 
doubted  right  to  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion,  and  to  dis- 
charge Ids  own  duty  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science ;  but  I  hope  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say,  that,  upon 
his  accession  to  the  Presidential  ollice^  it  pleased  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  intrust  tlie  duties  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  has  charge  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  pending 
this  Oregon  controversy,  to  the  hands  of  a  distinguished  gentle- 
man,* who  was  one  of  the  few  who  opposed  —  and  he  did  op- 
pose with  great  zeal  and  all  his  ability  —  the  whole  settlement 
of  1842. 

The  Baltimore  Convention  assembled  in  May,  1844.  One  of 
its  prominent  proceedings  was  the  sentiment  which  it  expressed 
respecting  our  title  to  Oregon.  It  passed  a  resolution  in  ihese 
memorable  words :  — 

**  Resolved  y  That  our  title  to  tlie  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  is 
clear  and  unquestionahlc  ;  that  no  part  of  the  samo  ought  to  be  ceded  to 
England,  or  aiiy  otlicr  power.'' 

Mr.  Polk,  in  his  inaugural  address,  makes  the  same  deelara* 
tion  in  the  very  same  words,  with  marks  of  quotation,  as  if  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, by  direction  of  the  President^  repeats  the  declaration  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Packenham,  of  the  30th  of  August,  1845;  and 
the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  last  December,  hav- 
ing made  some  apology  for  entering  into  a  negotiation  on  the 
basis  of  former  offers  of  this  government,  informs  them,  that  our 
title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  had  been  asserted  and  maintained, 
as  was  believed,  by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments.  Through 
all  the  debates  in  the  two  houses,  on  all  occasions,  down  to  the 

•  Mr.  James  BiiclmnLm, 
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day  of  the  treaty^  our  right  to  the  whole  territory  was  pro- 
nounced "clear  and  unquestionable." 

In  and  out  of  Congress,  the  universal  echo  was,  that "  our 
tide  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  was  clear  and  unquestionable," 
The  Baltinnore  resolutions,  in  sentiment  and  in  words,  ran 
through  all  documents,  ail  speechesj  and  all  newspapers.  If  you 
knew  what  the  Baltimore  Convention  had  said,  you  knew  what 
aU  those  who  were  attached  to  the  party  had  said,  would  say, 
or  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  said, 

I  remember,  Gentlemen,  that  when  I  was  at  school  I  felt  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  Homer-s  messengers  for  the  exact  literal 
fidelity  with  which  they  deEvered  their  messages.  The  seven 
or  eight  lines  of  good  Homeric  Greek  in  which  they  had  re- 
ceived the  commands  of  Agamemnon  or  Achilles,  they  recited 
to  whomsoever  the  message  was  to  be  carried ;  and  as  they  re- 
peated them  verbatim,  sometimes  twice  or  thrice,  it  saved  me 
the  trouble  of  learning  so  much  more  Greek. 

Any  body  who  attended  the  Baltimore  Convention,  and  heard 
this  resolution,  would,  in  like  manner,  be  familiar  with  what 
w&s  to  come,  and  prepared  to  hear  again  of  "  our  clear  and  tt0» 
questionable  title.^' 

Nevertheless,  Gentlemen,  the  clearness  of  the  title  was  a  good 
deal  questioned  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Benton),  and  the  end  was,  I  thlnkj  a  just  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question  by  division  of  the  Territory;  forty-nine 
carrying  it  against  fifty-four  forty •'  Now,  Gentlemen,  the  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  setdement  of  this  Oregon  ques- 
tioii  by  treaty  is  this.  In  the  general  operation  of  govern- 
ment, treaties  are  negotiated  by  tlie  President  and  ratitied  by 
the  Senate;  but  here  is  the  reverse,  —  here  is  a  treaty  negotiated 
by  the  Senate,  and  only  agreed  to  by  the  President,  In  Au- 
gust, 1845,  all  effort  of  the  administration  to  settle  the  Oregon 
question  by  negotiation  had  come  to  an  end;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that,  from  that  day  to  the  absolute  signature  of  the  treaty, 
the  administration,  or  its  agents  at  home,  or  its  agents  abroad, 
did  the  least  thing  upon  earth  to  advance  the  negotiation  to- 
wards settlement  in  any  shape  one  single  stt*p;  and  if  it  had 

•  The  claim  of  the  Uoited  States,  as  asserted  by  President  Pulk,  cxt/^ndod 
ta  SI"  40^  of  north  latitude  ;  ihe  4ytii  dcg^ree  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  m  l^ 
final  ftrmngement. 
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stood  where  they  left  it,  it  would  have  remained  unsettled  at  this 
moment  But  it  was  settled^  The  discussions  in  Congress, 
the  discussions  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the  general  sense 
of  the  community,  all  protested  against  the  iniquity  of  two  of 
the  greatest  nations  of  modern  times  rushing  into  war  and 
shedding  Christian  blood  in  such  a  controversy.  All  enforced 
the  conviction,  that  it  was  a  question  to  be  settjed  by  an  equita- 
ble and  fair  consideration,  and  it  was  thus  settled.  And  that 
being  settled,  there  is  only  one  other  topic  connected  with  this 
subject  upon  which  I  will  detain  you  with  any  remarks,  I 
would  not  do  thisj  if  I  did  not  think  the  honor  of  the  country 
somewhat  concerned,  and  if  I  did  not  desire  to  express  my  own 
dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  administration. 

What  I  refer  to  is  the  repeated  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration, to  submit  this  question  to  honorable,  fair  arbitra^ 
tion.  After  the  United  States  government  had  withdrawn  all  its 
offers,  and  the  case  stood  open,  the  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, by  order  of  his  government,  offered  arbitration.  On  the 
27th  of  December,  1845,  Mr,  Packenham  ^Tote  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
as  follows,  viz. :  — 

**  An  attendvo  considcralioa  of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  with  refer- 
ence lo  the  Oregon  question,  1ms  determined  the  British  govern mcnt  to 
instruct  the  undersigned »  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Envoy,  &,c.,  again  to 
represent,  in  pressing  terms,  to  the  goveriimcnt  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
expediency  of  referring  the  whole  question  of  an  equitable  division  of 
that  territory  to  the  arbitration  of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state, 

"  Her  JTajesty's  government  deeply  regret  tlie  failure  of  all  their 
efforts  to  effect  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  conflicting  claims,  by  direct 
negotiation  between  die  two  governments, 

**  They  are  still  persuaded  that  great  advantages  would  have  residted 
to  both  parties  from  such  a  mode  of  settlement,  had  it  been  practicable; 
but  there  are  difficulties  now  in  the  %vay  m  that  course  of  proceeding, 
which  it  might  be  tedious  to  remove,  w^hile  llie  importance  of  an  early 
settlement  seems  to  become,  at  each  moment,  more  urgent, 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  her  Majesty ^s  government  think  that  a 
resort  to  arbitration  is  the  most  prudent,  and  perhaps  the  only  feasible 
step  which  could  be  taken,  and  the  best  calculated  to  allay  the  existing 
effervescence  of  popular  feeling,^'  &.c. 

To  this  Mr*  Buchanan  replied,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1846, 
that 
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*'  This  proposition  assumes  the  fact,  that  the  title  of  Great  Britain  to  a 
portion  of  the  territory  is  valid,  and  thus  takes  for  granted  the  very 
question  in  dispute.  Under  tliis  proposition,  the  very  terms  of  the  sub- 
mission would  contain  an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  a  portion  of  the  territor}%  and  would  necessarily  preclude  the 
United  States  from  claiming  the  whole,  before  the  arbitration,  and  this 
too  in  the  face  of  the  President's  assertion  of  the  30th  of  August,  1B45, 
made  in  llic  most  solemn  manner,  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the 
whole  territory.  This  alone  would  be  deemed  sufficient  reason  for  de- 
clming  the  proposition." 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Packenhum,  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  addressed  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  inquire  *•  whether,  sup- 
posing the  British  government  to  entertain  no  objection  to  such 
a  course,  it  would  suit  the  views  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  refer  to  arbitration,  not  (as  has  already  been  proposed), 
the  question  of  an  equitable  partition  of  the  territory,  but  the 
question  of  title  in  either  of  the  t^vo  powers  to  the  whole  teffi- 
tor\^ ;  subject,  of  course,  to  the  condition,  that,  if  neither  should 
be  found,  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator,  to  possess  a  complete 
title  to  the  whole  territorj',  there  should,  in  that  case^  be  as* 
signed  to  each  that  portion  which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
arbitrating  power,  be  called  for  by  a  just  appreciation  of  the  re- 
spective claims  of  each." 

Mr,  Packciiham  proposed  a  reference  to  some  friendly  sov€^ 
eigu  or  state,  or  "to  a  mixed  commission  with  an  umpire  ap- 
pointed by  common  consent  j  or,  to  a  board  composed  of  the 
most  distinguished  civilians  and  jurists  of  the  tune,  appoint^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  bring  all  pending  questions  to  the 
decision  of  the  most  enliglitenedj  impartial,  and  independeat 
minds." 

This  proposition,  also,  Mr-  Buchanan,  in  a  note  of  the  4th  of 
February  I  declines ;  and  for  thus  refusing  it,  he  says  one  rcasoD 
was  alone  conclusive  on  the  mind  of  the  President,  and  that  wtts^ 
"  that  he  does  not  believe  the  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  to 
be  a  proper  subject  of  arbitration.*' 

Now,  Sir,  how  is  tliis  ?     What  sort  of  new  doctrine  is  here 
advanced  ?     I  take  it,  that  every  question  of  boundary  is  a  qucS' 
i\on  of  territory,  and  that  from  the  origin  of  our  govern t 
Irom  Gcucral  Washington's  time,  under  all  successive  adiu,,-- 
trationsj  do%vu  to  the  present  time^  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
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referring  qnestions  of  boundary  to  arbitration*     The  matters  in 
dispute  with   England,  In  General  Washington's  time,  were 
referred  to  arbitration.     Each  government  appointed  tvvo  com- 
missioners; these  four  were  to  agree  upon  a  fifth,  or  if  they 
could  not  agree,  he  was  to  be  selected  by  lot,  and  the  gov- 
ernment remains  bound  by  their  doings  from  that  day  to  this. 
This  reference  of  disputed  boundaries  to  some  form  of  arbitra- 
tion has  received  the  sanction  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son,  Jackson,  and  Van  Biu*en,  and  has  always  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  people.     Now 
comes  President  Polk  and  says  that  no  question  of  territory 
ought  to  be  referred  to  any  arbitration  whatever,  however  con- 
stituted.    Well,  what  does  this  lead  to  ?     How  are  disputes  be- 
tween different  governments  to  be  settled '?     Consider  the  infirni- 
ity  of  human  nature.     Tt\^o  governments,  like  two  men,  do  not 
Bee  their  respective  rights  in  the  same  light     Is  there  no  way  to 
adjust  this  dispute,  but  to  draw  the  sword?     Who  does  not  see 
that  this  doctrine  leads  directly  to  the  assertion  of  the  right  of 
the  strongest?     Why,  let  us  suppose  a  question  of  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,     There  is  a  dispute  about  a  boun- 
dary, or  about  national  territory,  which  is  the  same  thing.     The 
parties  cannot  agree.     His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
;6ias,  holds  his  right  to  the  disputed  territory  to  be  clear  and  un- 
questionable.    Sweden  doubts  it,  slic  argues  the  question,  she 
puts  forth  her  own  claim*     But  the  Emperor  is  an  inflexible 
fifty-four  forty  man,  and  still  insists  that  his  right  is  clear  and 
unquestionable.      Sweden   then  proposes  arbitration,  either  to 
some  friendly  sovereign,  or  to  a  board  of  intelligent,  indepen- 
dent, and  distinguished  private  individuals.     She  offers  to  bring 
the  matter,  for  decision,  before  the  most  enlightened  minds  of 
the  times.     But  his  Majesty  is  of  opinion,  that  a  question  of 
territory  is  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration.     And  what 
then  remains  to  the  weaker  power,  but  submission  or  hopeless 
war? 

Do  nc  t  all  perceive,  that  sentiments  like  these  lead  only  to 
establish  the  right  of  the  strongest?  that  they  withdraw  public 
questions  between  nations  from  all  the  jurisdiction  of  justice, 
and  aU  tlte  authority  of  right,  from  the  control  of  enlightened 
opinion  and  the  general  judgment  of  mankind,  and  leave  them 
entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  longest  sword?  I  do  not  think 
VOL,  ri.  28 
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tliis  correspondejice  has  raised  the  character  of  the  United 
States  ill  the  estimation  of  the  civilized  world.  Its  spirit  does 
not  partake  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  at  war  with 
that  spirit,  as  much  as  it  is  at  war  with  aU  our  own  history,  from 
1789  to  the  present  day.  The  sense  of  modern  times,  the  law 
of  humanity,  the  lionor  of  civilized  states,  and  the  authority  of 
religion,  all  require  that  controversies  of  this  sort,  which  cannot 
be  adjusted  by  the  parties  themselves,  should  be  referred  to  the 
decision  of  some  intelligent  and  impartial  tribunal.  And  now 
that  none  can  doubt  our  ability  and  power  to  defend  and  main* 
tain  oinr  ow^n  rights,  I  wash  that  there  should  be  as  little  doobt 
of  our  justice  and  moderation. 

The  remaining  topic,  and  it  is  one  of  vast  interest,  comiected 
with  our  foreign  relations,  is  the  present  war  with  Mexico,  As 
that  is  an  existing  war,  and  as  what  we  all  say,  in  or  out  of  Con* 
gress,  will  of  course  be  heard  or  read,  if  thought  worthy  of  being 
read,  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  I  wish,  for  one, 
to  speak  with  caution  and  care,  as  well  as  \vith  candor,  in  every 
thing  respecting  it.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  opinions  con* 
nected  with  the  history  of  this  case  which  I  sincerely  entertaioi 
and  w^hich  I  must  avow.  iVllow  me,  therefore^  to  go  back  and 
bring  up  in  short  the  history  of  the  whole  case.  Texas  achieved 
her  independence  of  Mexico  unexpectedly,  by  bravery  and  good 
fortune,  displayed  and  obtained  in  a  single  battle.  Texas  threw 
off  the  domitiion  of  Mexico,  and  for  many  years  maintained  a 
government  of  her  own.  Her  iJidependence  was  acknowledged 
by  the  government  of  this  country,  and  by  the  governments  of 
Europe,  Mexico,  nevertheless^  did  not  acknowledge  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Texas.  She  made  no  effort,  however,  to  re-subju- 
gate or  re-annex  the  territory  to  herself.  Affairs  remained  la  this 
condition  for  many  years. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  very  strange  state  of  diplomatic 
things  which  existed  in  Washington,  not  long  ago,  growing  oot 
of  these  successive  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  There  was  at  Wash- 
ington a  representative  of  Texas,  but  Texas  was  not  acknowl- 
edged by  Mexico.  There  was  a  representative  of  Mexico,  but 
Mexico  was  not  recognized  by  Old  Spain.  There  was  a  min- 
ister fipom  Old  Spain;  but  the  present  dynasty  of  Spain  wtis 
not  recognized  by  Russia ;  and  there  was  a  minister  of  Rusaiat 
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who,  in  common  with  all  the  other  ministers  alladed  to,  was 
recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  about  to  go  into  a  history  of  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
a«,  I  do  not  wish  to  revert  to  that  matter.  I  have  to  say,  how- 
ever, that,  according  to  my  view  of  the  case,  the  objections  which 
were  urged,  and  properly  urged,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
had  no  great  relation  to  any  claim  of  Mexico,  They  were,  firsts 
that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  not  a  fair  exercise  of  con- 
stitutional power.  I  thought  so,  and  others  thought  so,  but  a 
majority  in  the  counsels  of  the  country  overruled  the  objection. 
Secondly,  it  was  thought  that  we  had  already  territory  enough, 
and  that  there  was  some  degree  of  danger  in  extending  our  ter- 
ritory further  than  it  was  already  extended.  But  in  the  third 
place,  and  this  was  insurmountable  in  my  judgment,  it  was  an 
objection  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  to  bring  under  the 
control  of  our  government,  and  make  part  of  this  Union,  a  coun- 
try which  was  then  free  from  slavery,  but  into  which,  when 
annexed,  slavery  and  slave  representation  would  be  introduced- 
That  objection  was  insurmountable  in  my  mind,  and  would 
be  so  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  all  like 
cases.  In  the  fourth  place,  it  was  evident,  and  so  was  urged 
in  Congress  again  and  again,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
might  lead  to  a  war  with  Mexico.  These  are  the  four  grounds 
*upon  which  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  opposed  by  those  who 
did  oppose  it 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  country  who 
thinks  less  respectfully  than  I  do  of  the  Mexican  govern raent 
Unhappy,  unfortunate,  miserable  Mexico  has  nothing,  and  for 
a  long  time  has  had  nothing,  that  deserves  to  be  called  a  gov- 
ernment When  she  broke  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  pro- 
claimed herself  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  and  uttered  tlie  name  of  Wasliington  nvith  respect;  when 
she  professed  to  cherish  free  principlesj  a  representative  govern- 
ment, trial  by  jury,  and  security  of  personal  property;  why,  wc 
all  haUed  her,  and  wished  her  weD.  But  unfortunately  the  re- 
sult has  been,  that  8he  has  had  no  true  constitutional  government ; 
has  had  no  government  under  the  influence  of  representative 
principles.  All  her  presidents  from  time  to  time  have  been  men 
created  through  the  pronunciamentos  of  the  military.  A  fortu- 
nate general  of  to-day  supersedes  liim  who  was  fortunate  ycster- 
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day  and  is  unforttmate  today.  One  military  man  seizes  the 
government,  and  obtains  what  he  can  from  the  people,  and  uses 
it  in  maintaining  an  anny.  Another  man  to-morrow  makes 
another  seizure  of  public  or  private  property,  and  supersedes  bis 
predecedsor.     Meantime  the  people  are  the  victims : 

**  Qaicquid  deErant  reges,  pleclnntiiT  Achiri." 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  irregular  and  worst  governments,  in 
my  judgment,  that  has  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  the  annexation  was  completed.  The  western  boundary 
was  a  matter  about  which  disputes  existed  or  must  arise.  There 
was,  as  between  u^  and  Mexico,  as  there  had  been  betvreen 
Texas  and  Mexico,  no  ascertained  and  acknowledged  western 
boundary. 

This  w^as  the  state  of  things  after  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
and  w^hen  the  President  began  military  movements  in  that 
direction.  Now,  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  misrepresent  nobody, 
and  say  nothing  which  has  not  been  clearly  proved  by  official 
evidence,  I  will  proceed  to  state  to  you  tlu"ee  propositionSi  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  fairly  sustained  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
government  in  its  various  branches  and  departments,  as  officially 
communicated  to  Congress. 

1st  That  the  President  directed  the  occupation  of  a  territory 
by  force  of  arms,  to  which  the  United  States  had  no  ascertained 
title ;  a  territory  w^hich,  if  claimed  by  the  United  States,  was 
also  claimed  by  Mexico,  and  was  at  the  time  in  her  actual  occu- 
pation and  possession. 

The  Texan  Convention  was  to  assemble  July  4th,  1845,  ^ 
pass  upon  the  annexation.  Before  this  date,  to  wit,  on  the  28tli 
of  May,  General  Taylor  was  ordered  to  move  towards  Texas ; 
and  on  the  15th  of  June  he  was  instructed  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bancroft  to  enter  Texas,  and  concentrate  his  forces  on  its  **  w^est- 
ern  boundary,"  and  to  select  and  occupy  a  position  "  on  or  near 
the  Rio  Grande,  to  protect  what,  in  the  event  of  annexatioD, 
will  be  our  western  border.'* 

That  the  United  States  had  no  ascertained  title  to  the  terri^ 
tory  appears  from  Mr.  Marty's  letter  to  General  Taylor  of  July 
30th,  1845.  Greneral  Taylor  is  there  informed,  that  what  he  is 
to  *^ occupy,  defend,  and  protect"  is  « the  territory  of  Texas,  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  people  of  Texas**' 
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It  appears  in  the  despatch  last  quoted,  that  this  territory  had 
been  occupied  by  Mexico. 

Mr,  Marcy  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  Rio  Grande  is  claimed  to  be 

the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  and  «//?  to  this  boundary 
you  are  to  extend  your  protection,  only  exceptUig  any  posts  an 
the  eastern  side  thereof  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of 
Mexican  forces,  or  Mexican  settlements  over  which  tlie  republic 
of  Texas  did  not  exercise  jiu-isdictioo  at  the  period  of  annex- 
ation, or  shortly  before  that  event" 

This  makes  it  perfectly  clear,  that  the  United  States  had  nei- 
ther an  ascertained  nor  an  apparent  title  to  this  territory ;  for  it 
admits  that  Texas  only  made  a  claim  to  it,  Mexico  having  an 
adverse  claim,  and  having  also  actual  possession* 

2d.  That  as  early  as  July,  1845,  the  President  knew  as  w^ell 
as  others  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  this  territory  was  in 
the  actual  possession  of  Mexico ;  that  it  contained  Mexican  set- 
tlements, over  which  Texas  had  not  exercised  jurisdiction,  up  to 
the  time  of  annexation* 

On  the  8th  of  Jidy,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  General 
Taylor,  that  **  This  department  is  informed  that  Mexico  has 
some  mihtary  establishments  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  are  and  for  some  time  have  been  in  the  actual  occupancy 
of  her  troops.^'  On  the  30th  of  July,  the  Secretary  wrote  as 
already  mentioned,  directing  General  Taylor  to  except  from  his 
protection  "  any  po^tis  on  the  eastern  side  thereof  [of  the  Rio 
Grande],  which  are  in  the  actual  occupancy  of  Mexican  forces, 
or  Mexican  settlements  over  which  the  republic  of  Texas  did 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  at  the  period  of  annexation,  or  shortly 
before  that  event." 

It  manifestly  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, from  the  28th  of  May  down  to  the  consummation  of  his 
purpose,  to  take  possession  of  this  territory  by  force  of  amis^ 
however  unwilling  Mexico  might  be  to  yield  it,  or  whatever 
might  turn  out  on  examination  to  be  her  right  to  retain  it.  He 
intended  to  extinguish  the  Mexican  title  by  force ;  otherwise  his 

tacts  and  instructions  are  inexplicable. 
The    government   maintained  from   the  first,  that   the   Rio 
Grande  was  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  as  appears  from 
the  letters  to  General  Taylor  of  the  28th  of  May  and  15th  of 
June,  1945.     On  the  15th  of  June,  General  Taylor  was  instruct- 
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ed  to  take  such  a  position  "on  or  near  Ihe  Rio  Grande*'  as 
"will  be  best  to  repel  invasion,  and  protect  what,  in  the  event  of 
annexation,  will  be  our  western  boundary."  In  accordance  with 
these  are  also  the  instructions  of  July  30th,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Secretary  \\Tote  to  General  Taylor, 
"  Although  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico,  or  an  invasion  of  Texas 
by  her  forces,  may  not  take  place,  it  is,  nevertheless,  deemed 
proper  and  necessary,  that  yoiur  force  should  be  fully  equal  to 
meet  with  certainty  of  success  any  crisis  which  may  arise  in 
Texas,  and  which  would  require  you  by  force  of  arms  to  carry 
out  (he  instructions  of  the  ^overnmenlP  He  is  then,  in  the  same 
tetter,  authorized  to  procure  volunteers  from  Texas.  On  the 
23d  of  August,  the  Secretary  instructed  General  Taylor  thus : 
"  Sliould  jMexico  assemble  a  large  body  of  troops  ou  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  cross  it  with  a  considerable  force,  such  a  movemejit 
must  be  regarded  as  an  invasion  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
commencement  of  hostilities."  He  is  then  instructed  how  to 
assemble  a  large  force.  On  the  30th  of  August  he  was  ia- 
structed,  in  case  any  Mexican  force  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  ^  to 
drive  all  Mexican  troops  beyond  it";  that  2Lny  attempt  by  the 
Mexicans  to  cross  the  river  with  a  considerable  force,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  invasion ;  and  that  on  such  an  event,  naraelyi 
"in  case  of  war,  either  declared  or  made  manifest  by  hostile 
acts,"  he  was  not  to  confine  his  action  within  the  territorv  of 
Texas*  On  tlie  16th  of  October,  the  Secretary  wrote,  that  **  the 
information  which  we  have  here  renders  it  probable  that  no  seri- 
ous attempts  \^ill,  at  present,  be  made  by  Mexico  to  invade  Texas,** 
But  General  Taylor  is  stiU  instructed  to  hold  the  country  be- 
tw^een  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  "  Previous  instructions 
will  have  put  you  in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  as  to  the  extent  of  its  territorial 
claims,  but  of  its  determination  to  assert  them.'* 

He  is  directed  to  put  his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  accord- 
ingly, as  near  the  Rio  Grande  as  eireuinstances  will  perniit.  Up 
to  this  time  and  to  the  11th  of  March,  1S46,  General  Taylor  was 
at  Corpus  Cliristi.  The  open  and  decided  step  was  taken  on 
the  13th  of  January.  On  that  day  the  Secretary  at  War  directed 
General  Taylor  to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  take  up  a 
position  opposite  Matamoras.     He  is  instructed,  in  so  doing,  in 
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case  Mexico  should  declare  war,  or  commit  any  open  act  of  hos- 
tility, not  to  act  merely  oo  the  defensive.  Ttirotighout  the  cor- 
respondence, it  is  plain  that  the  intention  was  to  extinguish  the 
Mexican  title  to  this  territory  by  armed  occupation  j  and  the 
instructions  are  explicit,  to  treat  every  assertion  of  title  or  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Mexico  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  to  pro- 
ceed accordingly  and  resist  it 

To  show  how  General  Taylor  understood  the  instructions  of 
his  government,  it  may  be  ob5cr\'ed  that  on  the  2d  of  March, 
thirty  miles  from  Matamoras,  at  a  stream  called  the  Arroyo  Col- 
orado, he  was  met  by  a  party  of  Mexicans,  whose  commanding 
officer  informed  him,  that  if  he  crossed  the  stream  it  would  be 
deemed  a  declaration  of  war,  and  put  into  his  hand  a  copy  o 
Geneml  Mejia.s-s  i>roclaination  to  that  effect.  Notwithstanding 
thUi  General  Taylor  put  his  forces  in  order  of  batUe,  crossed  the 
stream,  and  pushed  on,  the  Mexicans  retreating.  He  arrived  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  oppo.site  Matamoras,  on  the  29th  of  March. 

Let  me  now  ask  your  attention  to  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr,  Slidell,  of  January  20th,  1846.  Li  this 
letter  Mr.  Buchanan  says :  — 

'*^  In  the  mean  time  the  President,  in  anticipation  of  the  final  refusal 
of  the  Mexican  government  to  receive  you^  has  ordered  the  army  of 
Texas  to  advance  and  take  position  on  the  \eh  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande ; 
and  has  directed  that  a  stroiig  fleet  shtil!  he  im  mediately  assembled  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  He  will  thus  be  prepared  to  act  with  vigor  and 
promptitude  the  moment  that  Congress  shail  give  him  the  authority.'^ 

Now,  if,  by  this  advance  of  troopsj  possession  would  be  taken 
on  the  extreme  line  claimed  by  us,  what  further  vigorous  action 
did  the  President  expect  Congress  to  authorize  ?  Did  he  expect 
Congress  to  make  a  general  declaration  of  war  ?  Congress  was 
then  in  session.  Why  not  consult  it  ?  Why  take  a  step  not 
made  necessary  by  any  pressing  danger,  and  which  might  nat- 
urally lead  to  war,  witliout  requiring  the  authority  of  Congress  in 
advance?  With  Congress  is  the  power  of  peace  and  war;  to 
anticipate  its  decision,  by  the  adoption  of  measinres  leading  to 
war,  is  notiiing  less  than  an  executive  interference  with  legisla- 
tive power.  Nothitig  but  the  necessity  of  self-defence  could  jus- 
tify the  sending  of  troops  into  a  territory  claimed  and  occupied 
by  a  power  with  which  at  that  time  no  war  existed.     And  there 
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was,  I  think,  no  case  of  such  necessity  of  self-defence,  JVIi. 
Slidell  replied  to  Mr.  Buchaiiaa  on  the  17ih  of  February,  say- 
ing, *'  The  advance  of  General  Taylor's  force  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  strengthening  our  squadron  in  the 
Gulf,  arc  wise  measures,  which  may  exercise  a  salutary  inAaence 
upon  tlic  course  of  this  government" 

The  army  was  thus  ordered  to  the  extreme  limits  of  our 
claim ;  to  our  utmost  boundary,  as  asserted  by  ourselves ;  and 
here  it  was  to  be  prepared  to  act  further,  and  to  act  with  promp- 
titude and  vigor.  Now,  it  is  a  very  significant  inquiry,  Did  the 
President  mean  by  this  to  bring  on,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  bring- 
ing on,  a  general  war  ?  Did  he  expect  to  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  prosecute  a  general  war  of  invasion  and  acquisition  ? 
I  repeat  the  question,  Why  not  take  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it 
then  being  in  session,  before  any  warlike  movement  was  made? 
Mr,  Buchanan's  letter  is  of  the  20th  of  January.  The  instruc- 
tions to  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  had  been  given  on  the  13th. 
Congress  was  in  session  all  this  time;  and  why  should,  and 
why  did,  the  executive  take  so  important  a  step,  not  neoessaiy 
for  self-defence  and  leading  to  immediate  war,  without  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  ?  This  is  a  grave  question,  and  well  de- 
serves an  answer. 

Allow  me  to  repeat,  for  it  is  matter  of  history,  that  before  and 
at  the  time  when  these  troops  were  ordered  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  there  was  no  danger  of  invasion  by  Mexico  or 
apprehension  of  hostiUties  by  her.  This  b  perfecdy  evident 
from  General  Taylor-a  letters  to  the  govexument  tlirough  the 
preceding  summer,  and  down  to  the  time  the  orders  were 
given, 

I  now  refer  to  these  letters* 

On  the  15th  of  August,  General  Taylor  writes ;  "  In  regard 
to  the  furce  at  other  points  on  the  Rio  Grande,  except  the  militia 
of  the  country,  I  have  no  information;  nor  do  I  hear  that  the 
reported  concentration  at  Matamoras  is  for  any  purpose  of  invar 
sion,"  On  the  20th  of  August^  he  says :  *'  Caravans  of  trad- 
ers arrive,  occasionally,  from  the  Rio  Grande,  but  bring  no 
news  of  importance.  They  represent  that  there  are  no  regular 
troops  on  that  river,  except  at  Matamoras,  and  do  not  seem  to 
be  aware  of  any  preparations  for  a  demonstration  on  this  bank 
of  tiie  river."     On  the  6th  of  September,  he  writes  thus:  **1 
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have  the  honor  to  report  that  a  coiifideDtial  agent,  despatched 
some  days  since  to  Matamoras,  has  retnmed,  and  reports  that 
no  cxtraordijiary  preparations  are  going  forward  there ;  tliat  the 
garrison  does  not  seem  to  have  been  increased,  and  that  our 
consul  is  of  opinion  there  will  be  no  declaration  of  war.*'  On 
the  11th  of  October,  he  says:  "Recent  arrivals  from  the  Rio 
Grande  bring  no  news  or  information  of  a  diiTerent  aspect  from 
that  which  I  reported  in  my  last.  The  views  expressed  in  pre- 
vious conimiiiiications  relative  to  the  pacific  disposition  of  the 
border  people  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  continnally  con- 
firmed." This  w^as  the  last  despatch^  I  presume,  received  liy  the 
War  Bepartment  before  giving  the  order  of  January  13thj  for 
the  march  of  the  army. 

A  month  after  the  order  of  march  had  been  given,  all  General 
Taylor's  previous  accounts  were  confirmed  by  hiin.  On  the 
16th  of  February,  he  thus  WTites  to  the  Adjutant- General  at 
Washington :  '*  Many  reports  will  doubthjss  reach  the  Depart* 
mcnt,  giving  exaggerated  accounts  of  Mexican  preparations  to 
resist  our  advance,  if  not  indeed  to  attempt  an  invasion  of  Texas, 
Such  reports  have  been  circulated  even  at  this  place,  and  owe 
their  origin  to  personal  interests  connected  with  the  stay  of  the 
army  here.  I  trust  that  they  wall  receive  no  attention  at  the 
War  Department  ^^rom  the  best  information  I  am  able  to  ob- 
tain, and  which  I  deem  as  authentic  as  any,  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  re- 
sisted. The  army,  however,  will  go  fully  prepared  for  a  state 
of  hostilities,  should  they  imfortunately  be  provoked  by  the 
Mexicans.'* 

This  oflicial  correspondence  proves,  I  think,  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  invasion,  or  of  hostilities  of  any  kind,  from  Mexico,  at 
the  time  of  the  march  of  the  army.  It  must  in  fact  be  plain  to 
every  body,  that  the  ordering  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  a 
step  natmrally,  if  not  necessarily,  tending  to  provoke  hostilities, 
and  to  bring  on  war.  I  shall  use  no  inflammatory  or  exciting 
language,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  proceeding  is 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  just  limitations  of 
the  diflerent  departments  of  the  government;  an  act  pregnant 
with  serious  consequences,  and  of  dangerous  precedent  to  the 
pub  tic  lii^erties. 

No  power  but  Congress  can  declare  war;  but  what  is  the 
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value  of  this  constitutional  provision,  if  the  President  of  his  own 
authority  may  make  such  military  movements  as  must  bring  on 
war  ?  If  the  war  power  be  in  Congress,  then  every  thing  tend- 
ing  directly  or  naturally  to  bring  ou  war  shoidd  be  referred  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress  ?  Was  this  order  of  march  given,  in 
the  idle  hope  of  coercing  Mexico  to  treat?  If  so,  idle  it  was,  as 
the  event  proved.  But  it  was  something  worse  than  a  mistake 
or  a  blunder;  it  w^as,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  extension  of  execu- 
tive authority,  of  a  very  dangerous  character.  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  it,  and  no  apology  for  it ;  since  Congress  was  in  session 
at  the  same  moment,  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
and  might  have  been  consulted. 

It  will  be  contended,  probably,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  all  sanctioned  by  Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  11th. 
That  act  has  a  preamble,  of  w^bich  mucli  has  been  said*  I  have 
only  to  remark,  that  neither  a  preamble,  nor  any  other  declaration 
of  a  legislative  body,  can  create  a  fact  or  alter  a  fact  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  Cluef  Justice  Marshall  ask  counsel,  who 
was  insisting  upon  the  authority  of  an  act  of  legislation,  if  be 
thought  an  act  of  legislation  could  create  or  destroy  a  fact^  or 
change  the  truth  of  history.  Would  it  alter  the  fact,  said  he,  if 
a  legislature  should  solemnly  enact,  that  Mr.  Hume  never  WTotc 
the  history  of  England?  A  legislature  may  alter  the  law,  bat 
no  powder  can  reverse  a  fact.  I  hardly  suppose  Congress,  by  the 
act  of  the  11th  of  May,  meant  more  than  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  defend  the  country,  to  the  extent  of  the  limit  claimed 
by  him.  If  those  wlio  concurred  in  that  act  meant  thereby  to 
encoiurage  the  Prctiident  to  invade  Mexico,  and  to  carry  on  with 
the  whole  force  committed  to  his  charge  a  war  of  acquisition, 
to  establish  provinces,  to  appoint  governors,  to  call  elections,  to 
annex  new  worlds  to  the  United  States,  —  if  that  was  their  inteu* 
tion  they  have  never  said  it,  and  I  for  one  do  not  believe  it  wm» 
their  intention.  But  I  repeat,  Gentlemen,  that  Mexico  is  highly 
unjustifiable  in  having  refused  to  receive  a  minister  from  the 
United  States.  My  remarks  on  this  subject  have  been  drawn 
fortfi  by  no  sympathy  with  Mexico.  I  have  no  desire,  Heaven 
knows,  to  show  my  country  in  the  wirong.  But  these  remarks 
originate  purely  in  a  desire  to  maintain  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment as  they  are  established  by  the  Constitution  between  the 
different  departments,  and  a  hope  that,  whether  we  have  con- 
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quests  or  no  conquests,  war  or  no  war,  peace  or  no  peace,  we 

shall  yet  preserve,  in  its  integrity  and  strength,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States^ 

War,  however,  is  upon  ns.  Armies  are  in  the  field,  navies  are 
upon  t!ie  sea.  We  believe  that  the  government  ought  immedi- 
ately, in  any  honorable  and  satisfaetory  manner,  to  bring  that 
war  to  a  conclusion,  if  possible.  We  believe  that  every  reason- 
able effort  should  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  this  war.  But  while 
the  war  lasts,  while  soldiers  arc  upon  the  land,  and  seamen  on 
the  sea,  upholding  the  flag  of  the  country,  you  feel,  and  I  feel, 
and  every  American  feeb,  that  they  must  be  succored  and  sus- 
tained. They  bear  the  commission  of  their  go%^emment  They 
are  under  its  order  and  control.  Their  duty  is  obedience  to  su- 
perior command.  They  are  engaged  on  a  foreign  service.  They 
have  done  honor  to  the  country  to  w^hich  they  belong,  and  raised 
the  character  of  its  military  prowess. 

I  am  behind  no  man  in  ascribing  praise  and  honor  to  General 
Taylor  and  ah  his  forces;  and  I  am  behind  no  man,  and  per- 
haps forw'ard  of  most  men,  in  the  respect  and  admu*ation  which 
I  feel  for  tlie  good  conduct  of  the  volunteers  who  have  entered 
the  field.  We  know  no  period  in  our  history,  there  is  nothing 
in  our  annals,  which  shows  superior  gallantry  on  the  part  of  raw 
recruits,  taken  suddenly  from  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  and  put 
into  military  service.  Where  can  we  look  for  such  steadiness, 
coolness,  bravery,  and  modesty  as  in  these  volunteers?  The 
most  distinguished  incident  in  the  history  of  our  country  relative 
to  the  good  conduct  of  militia,  of  new  raised  levies  from  amongst 
the  people,  is  perhaps  that  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  IlilJ.  The 
gentleman  who  sits  by  me,  though  not  of  years  to  bear  arms, 
was  of  years  to  be  present,  and  to  look  on  and  see  others  en- 
gaged in  that  conflict  He  did  all  he  could,  he  poured  his  fer- 
vent youthful  wishes  into  the  general  cause.  I  might  go  further, 
and  say  that  at  Bunker  Hill  the  newly  raised  levies  and  re- 
cruits sheltered  themselves  behind  some  temporary  defences, 
but  at  Monterey  the  volunteers  assailed  a  fortified  city.  At  any 
rate,  Gentlemen,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  origin  of  the 
contest  which  called  them  there,  it  is  gratilying  to  see  to  what 
extent  the  military  power  of  the  Union  may  be  depended  on, 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  require  it.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know,  that,  without  the  expense  or  the  danger  of 
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large  standing  armies,  there  is  enough  military  spirit,  enongii 
intelligence,  enough  perseverance,  and  patience,  and  submis- 
sion to  discipline,  amongst  the  young  men  of  the  comitrj^,  to 
uphold  our  stars  and  stripes  whenever  the  government  may 

order  them  to  be  unfurled. 

I  will  now  leave  all  topics  connected  with  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  countrj^,  and  pass  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  sub- 
jects connected  with  measures  bearing  upon  our  interna]  and 
domestic  interests.  Of  these  there  is  one  of  great  public  im* 
portance;  and  another,  connected  w^th  which  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  individuals  have  been  made  —  shall  I  say  it  f^ — 
the  ^-ictiras  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power*  I  speak  of  the 
Harbor  Bill^  and  of  the  bill  making  indemnity  for  French  depre- 
dations on  our  commerce  before  1800. 

There  is,  Grentlemen,  a  clear  veto  power  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  There  is  an  express  provision  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  may  withhold  his  approbation,  if  he 
see  fit^  from  a  law  of  Congress ;  and  unless,  after  reasons  stated 
by  him  for  so  withholding  his  approbation,  it  shall  be  passed  by 
two  thirds  of  both  houses,  it  fails  of  legal  validity  and  becomes 
a  dead  letter.  This,  in  common  discourse,  we  call  the  veto 
power.  Something  like  it  existed  in  ancient  Rome.  But  the 
iramers  of  our  Constitution  borrowed  it  from  England,  and  then 
qualified  it.  By  the  constitution  of  England,  it  theoretically 
exists  in  the  monarch,  and  without  qualification.  The  framers 
of  our  Constitution,  in  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
qualified  it,  so  that  if,  upon  reconsidemtion  of  the  same  measure, 
two  thirds  of  both  houses  concurred  in  it,  the  bill  should  become 
a  law,  the  President's  negative  notwithstanding. 

In  England,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  negative  acts  of  Par* 
liamcnt  has  not  been  exercised  since  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  nearly  tvvo  hundred  years ;  and  the  reason  is  generally 
stated  to  be,  that  since  that  period,  such  has  been  the  course  of 
the  British  government  in  its  administration,  that  the  influence 
of  the  crowoi  in  one  or  both  liouses  of  ParEament,  connected 
with  the  power  which  the  king  possesses  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment, has  been  sufficient,  wthoot  recourse  to  the  exercise  of  the 
obnoxious  veto  power,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  bills  with 
which  the  crown  was  not  satisfied.    Modern  commentators  sav 
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that  influence,  in  this  respect,  has  taken  the  place  of  prerog- 
ative. The  king  u^es  his  influence,  but  never  actually  nega- 
tives bills  presented  to  him.  As  I  have  said,  our  Constitution 
places  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  in  a  qualified  man- 
ner. It  is  valid,  unless  two  thirds  of  both  houses  concur  in  the 
measure.     The  result  of  this  provision  has  been  rather  singular, 

I  will  not  impute  to  Congress  at  any  time,  or  to  its  members 
under  any  administration,  any  liability  to  corrupt  influence;  cer- 
tainly not.  But  I  suppose  all  will  admit  that  frequently,  and 
especially  in  party  time-s,  party  connections,  perhaps  some  little 
hope  of  office,  some  desire  to  benefit  friends  out  of  Congress, 
may  soften  opposition  to  particular  measures  in  particular  men's 
mind^,  and  may  produce  something  which,  if  we  would  talk 
straight  out,  we  might  call  "  undue  iidluence.'*  It  has  hap- 
pened, and,  if  we  are  curious  in  such  researches  to  fix  the  chro- 
nology of  occurrences,  we  might  find  instances  not  very  remote, 
that  persons,  still  members  of  Congress,  but  who  had  failed  in 
their  reelection  or  were  pretty  sure  of  failing,  have  concurred 
in  certain  measures;  and  then,  not  being  longer  called  on  to 
serve  their  counlTy  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  particularly  un- 
willing that  the  country  should  entirely  lose  their  services,  have 
condescended  to  take  office  under  the  executive.  Therefore  the 
result  in  the  practical  administration  of  our  government  seems 
to  be  this.  Some  degree  of  influence  may  be  exerted  sufficient 
to  bring  one  third  to  concur  with  the  sentiments  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  then  the  Prci^ident,  by  his  veto,  overwhelms  the  oth- 
er two  tliirds ;  so  that  if  the  purpose  be  to  defeat  a  measure  passed 
by  majorities  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  if  Influence  will  come 
in  and  do  one  third  of  the  work,  Veto  is  ready  to  do  the  rest. 

The  first  victim  of  the  veto  power,  at  the  last  session,  was 
connected  with  what  is  calletlj  though  not  very  correctly,  Inter- 
nal Improvements,  It  was  the  Harbor  Bill  I  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  great  interest  in  that  bdl.  Seeing  nothing  in  it,  as  I 
thought,  but  such  things  as  General  Jackson's  administration 
had  approved,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  had  ap- 
proved over  and  over  again,  I  had  no  more  apprehension  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  would  veto  that  bill,  than 
that  he  would  veto  an  ordiiiary  appropriation  bill  for  the  support 
of  the  army  or  navy.  I  was  as  much  surprised  when  it  was 
announced  that,  probably,  he  would  send  us  the  veto,  as  if  it 
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had  been  stated  to  me  that  he  would  veto  a  bill  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  government  But  the  veto  came.  Now,  Gentle- 
men, that  bill  made  an  appropriation  of  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  for  certain  harbor  improvements,  on  the 
ocean,  the  Gulf,  the  lakes,  and  the  great  and  important  navigable 
rivers  of  the  country  ;^ —  a  work  of  peace,  of  improvement,  of  na- 
tional progress ;  something  to  carry  us  forward,  in  convenience 
and  prosperity,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  something  to 
make  permanent  fixtures  in  the  land,  that  should  do  some  good 
to  us  and  our  posterity  for  ever.  That  was  its  object.  The  ap- 
propriation was  small.  The  particular  objects  were  somewhat 
numerous.  The  amount  was  no  burden  at  aU  upon  the  treas- 
ury ;  in  connection  with  its  objects,  not  worth  considering.  And 
yet  here  comes  the  veto ! 

Well,  now,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  what  is  around  us.  Here  we  are.  This  vast  countay^ 
with  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Gulf  on  the  south,  and  the 
great  lakes  on  the  north  and  the  west,  and  these  great  rivers 
penetrating  it  through  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles,  —  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  Is  it  not,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  that  for 
which  nature  has  done  mighty  things,  and  yet  calls  most  loudly 
for  man  to  do  his  part  ?  Providence  has  given  us  a  country  capa- 
ble of  improvement.  It  is  not  perfected ;  we  are  called  to  do 
something  for  ourselves ;  to  wake  up,  in  this  day  of  improvement, 
and  do  the  deeds  that  belong  to  improvement;  to  facilitate  inter* 
nal  intercourse ;  to  furnish  harbors  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property ;  to  remove  obstructions  from  the  rivers ;  to  do  eveiy 
thing,  all  and  singular,  which  a  large  and  liberal  policy  will  sug- 
gest to  an  intelligent  people,  w^th  abundance  of  means  for  the 
advancement  of  the  national  prosperity.  We  live  iji  an  age, 
Gentlemen,  when  we  arc  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great  ex- 
am|>les  set  us,  all  over  the  European  continent.  I  do  not  speak 
of  England,  where  private  enterprise  and  wealth  have  gone  so 
far  ahead.  But  look  to  Russia,  to  Prussia,  to  Austria,  to  Saxony, 
to  Sardinia ;  everywhere  we  see  a  spirit  of  improvement^  active, 
stimulated,  and  persevering.  We  behold  mountains  j>enetratcd 
by  railroads,  safe  harbors  eonstnicted,  every  thing  done  by  gi»v- 
ernmeot  for  the  pedple,  which,  in  tbe  nature  of  the  case,  the  pco* 
pie  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

Let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  Blississippi,     Tlus  no- 
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ble  and  extraordinary  stream,  with  seven  or  eight  millions  of  peo- 
ple on  its  banks,  and  on  the  waters  falling  into  it,  absolntely  calls 
for  the  clearing  out  rivers  and  for  the  removal  of  snags  and  otli- 
cr  obstacles  to  safe  navigation.  Who  is  to  do  this  ?  Will  any 
one  of  the  States  do  it?  Can  all  of  the  States  do  it?  Is  it  the 
appropriate  duty  of  any  one  State  or  any  number  of  States  ?  We 
know  it  is  not  Wc  know  that,  unless  this  government  be  placed 
in  the  fiands  of  men  who  feel  that  it  is  their  constitutional  duty  to 
make  these  improvements,  they  never  will  be  made ;  and  the  wa* 
teis  of  the  Mississippi  will  roll  over  snags ,  and  S7iags^  and  snags^ 
for  a  century  to  come.  These  improvements  must  come  from 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  nature  of  things 
they  cannot  come  at  all ;  and  I  say  that  every  steamboat  that  is 
lost  by  one  of  these  snags^  every  life  that  is  sacrificed,  goes  to 
make  up  a  great  account  against  this  government.  Why,  what 
a  w^orld  is  there!  What  rivers  and  what  cities  on  their  baidis  I 
—  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St  Louis,  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and 
others  that  spring  up  while  we  are  talking  of  them,  or,  indeed^ 
before  we  begin  to  speak  of  them ;  commercial  marts,  grea^ 
places  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  along  these  rivers,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  so  many  inland  seas  I  And  what  I  the  general 
government  no  authority  over  them,  —  no  power  of  improve^ 
meat!  Why,  that  will  be  thought  the  most  incredible  thing, 
hereafter,  that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  will  not  be  believed  that 
it  ever  entered  into  tlie  head  of  any  administration,  that  these 
were  not  objects  deser^'ing  the  care  and  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment. I  think,  therefore,  that  the  Harbor  Bill  negatived  by 
the  President  raises  a  vital  question.  This  question  was  put 
in  Congress,  it  has  been  put  since,  it  was  put  at  the  polls,  I 
put  the  question  now,  whether  these  internal  improvements  of 
the  w^aters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  shall  be  made  or  shall  not  be 
made ;  and  those  who  say  they  shall  not  be  made  are  right  to 
adhere  to  RLr.  Polk;  and  those  who  say  they  shall  be  made,  and 
must  be  made,  and  that  they  will  have  tliem  made,  why,  they 
have  the  work  in  their  own  hands,  and,  if  they  be  a  majority  of 
the  people,  they  will  do  it 

I  do  not  know  that  we  of  the  East  and  North  have  any  espe- 
cial interest  in  this  j  but  I  teU  you  what  we  of  the  East  think 
that  wc  have  an  especial  interest  in*    I  have  thought  so,  at  least, 
'ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congressj  and  I  believe  all  my  asso* 
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ciates  from  Massachusetts  have  also  thought  so.  We  think  we 
have  an  interest,  and  an  especial  interest,  in  manifesting  a  spirit 
of  liberality  in  regard  to  all  expenses  for  improvements  of  thoee 
parts  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes. 
We  think  it  belongs  both  to  our  ijiterest  and  our  reputation,  to 
sustain  improvements  on  the  Western  waters. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  w^hat  was  the  Harbor  Bill  of  the  last  ses- 
sion ?  What  was  that  bill,  which  both  houses  passed,  and  the 
President  vetoed  ?  Here  it  is.  And  altliough  this  bill  had  three 
readings  in  Congress,  and  one  more  when  it  came  back  vetoed, 
I  would  ask  for  it  a  fifth  reading  now.* 

Such,  Gentlemen,  is  an  enumeration  of  the  appropriations  of 
this  bill,  running  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  and  the  lakes  down 
the  Gulf  and  the  rivers;  forty-nine  objects  in  all,  I  notice  but 
one  important  omission.  I  think  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
very  liberal  appropriation  for  the  better  navigation  of  Salt  River! 
This  is  the  bill  which  the  President  negatived,  and  I  will  shortly 
state  to  you  his  reasons,  as  I  collect  them  from  his  messages,  and 
make  such  remarks  on  those  reasons  as  I  may,  wliilst  I  go  along. 

The  President  assumes  that  these  harbors  are  internal  iiB* 
provements,  and  because  there  is  no  powcT  vested  in  Congress 
by  the  Constitution  under  that  specific  head,  he  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  power  altogether.  The  course  of  the  government 
has  been  just  the  other  way.  The  people  have  not  only  acqui* 
esced  in  these  hnprovements,  but  clamored  for  them,  aiid  they 
are  now  very  likely  to  clamor  again. 

The  President  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  veto,  that  several  of 
his  predecessors  had  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  make  internal  improvements.  I  know  not  where  this  denial 
is  to  be  found.  If  he  intends  to  say  that  some  of  his  predeces- 
sors denied  the  general  power  of  makiiig  aU  kinds  of  internal 
improvements,  nobody  contends  that  such  a  general  power  as 
that  is  in  the  Constitution.  But  then  the  question  is,  Does  this 
biU  imply  any  such  power  ?  These  works  are  not  internal  im- 
provements in  that  general  sense;  they  are  harbor  improve- 
ments, connected  with  commerce,  and  the  question  is  whether, 
as  such,  they  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  Let  as 
not  be  carried  away  by  a  vague  notion  that  the  ConstituUou  of 

•  Mr.  Hone  of  New  York  here  reatl  ilie  bill,  at  the  request  of  Mr,  Webster, 
It  wilt  be  fauod  hi  die  Aippetidix,  No.  L 
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the  United  States  gives  no  power  to  make  internal  iraprovements, 
and  therefore  does  not  authorize  expenditures  on  a  harbor.  We 
are  speaking  of  tilings  not  by  any  general  name,  not  by  classifi- 
cation or  classes,  but  by  phrases  descriptive  of  the  things  them- 
selves. We  call  a  harbor  a  harbor.  If  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  says  that  is  a  matter  of  internat  improvementj  why 
then  I  say,  that  the  name  cannot  alter  the  thing;  the  thing  is  a 
harbor.  And  does  not  every  one  of  these  harbors  touch  na\dga- 
ble  waters  ?  Is  not  every  one  of  them  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
bay,  gulf,  or  navigable  river?  and  are  not  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  ocean,  and  Gulf,  and  bays  and  rivers, —  are  they  not  all 
for  commercial  purposes  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States, 
and  in  the  jiuisdietion  of  the  United  States  ? 

The  President  says  that  some  of  the  objects  provided  for  by 
tlie  bill  are  local,  and  lie  w^ithin  the  limits  of  a  single  State. 
Well,  I  dare  say  they  do.  It  w^ould  be  somewhat  remarkable  if 
a  harbor  were  found  lying  in  two  or  three  States.  It  would  be 
rather  a  large  harbor  that  would  embrace  parts  even  of  Connect- 
icut and  Rhode  Island,  two  of  the  smallest  of  the  States.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  site  be  local,  or  whether  the  expen- 
diture be  local,  but  whether  the  purpose  be  general,  a  national 
purpose  and  object.  As  w^ell  might  it  be  said  that  expenditurt]! 
upon  the  Capitol  w^as  local,  and  not  provided  for,  as  to  say  that 
expenditure  upon  a  harbor  or  breakwater,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  commerce  of  the  countxy,  is  a  local 
expenditure  made  within  a  State,  and  therefore  not  constitu- 
tionaL  Wherever  the  money  is  so  expended,  it  is  expended 
within  the  juriisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  for  purposes 
conceded  to  it  by  the  Constitution;  that  is  to  say,  the  regula- 
tion and  protection  of  commerce. 

The  President  drawls  a  distmction  between  improvements  for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  commerce  and  those  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
ternal trade,  and  states  that  the  objects  provided  for  by  this  bill 
are  for  the  benefit  of  internal  trade  only.  I  w^onder  where  he 
finds  any  authority  to  rest  a  distinction  on  that  fact,  even  if  it 
existed,  which  is  hardly  the  case,  I  think,  in  any  one  instance. 

The  President  says  that  many  of  the  appropriations  for  the^e 

particular   objects  w^ere   made  for  the  first  time  by  this  bill 

Well,  if  appropriations  had  been  made  for  them  before,  and  they 

bad  been  adequate,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  making  new 
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ones ;  but  the  question  is,  Are  not  these  new  objects  the  i 
in  priociple  as  those  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made 
very  many  times  ?  I  think  they  are  ;  but  I  «hall  return  to  that 
point 

But  let  us  now  go  to  the  origin  of  this  power.  Let  us  appeal 
from  the  opinions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
written  text  of  the  Constitution ;  and  let  us  see  what  that  is. 
The  power  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  this  re- 
spect is  expressed  in  the  Constitution  in  a  very  few  words.  It 
says,  that  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes/' 

The  whole  force  of  the  provision  is  concentrated  in  that  word 
'^regulate.''  Well,  Mr.  Polk  himself  admits  that  the  w^ord  "reg- 
ulate,'* as  applied  to  facilities  for  foreign  trade,  does  extend  to 
the  making  of  beacons,  piers,  and  light-houses ;  but  his  message 
attempts  to  run  a  distinction  between  foreign  trade  and  trade 
between  the  States.  Bot  the  power  over  each  is  given  iu  the 
same  clause  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  very  same  words,  and  ia 
of  exactly  equal  length  and  breadth.  If  one  is  denied,  both  are 
denied  j  if  one  is  conceded,  both  must  be  conceded*  It  is  im- 
possible to  separate  them  by  any  argument  or  logical  process 
worthy  of  a  statesman's  mind.  It  is  wholly  arbitrary,  I  say, 
and  without  the  least  foundation,  to  affirm  that  Congress  may 
make  provision  for  a  harbor  for  the  accommodation  of  foreign 
commerce,  and  not  of  domestic  trade.  Is  the  latter  not  as  im* 
portant  as  the  former  ?  k  not  the  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  Bay  as  important  for  the  trade  of  Philadelphia 
with  New  Orleans  as  with  Liverpool?  and  so  everywhere  ebel 
Is  not  our  coasting  tmde  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  our  niat>* 
itime  interest^  and  can  we  yet  do  nothing  for  that  ? 

It  is  strange  that  any  man  should  entertain  the  idea  that  such 
a  distinction  can  be  drawn.  I  have  before  me  a  long  list  of 
acts  of  Congress,  of  a  good  deal  of  importance,  as  I  think,  tend- 
ing to  show  that  the  President  is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of 
the  acquiesecnee  and  approbation  of  the  people  in  opinions  ad^ 
verse  to  harbor  improvement^?.  The  opinion,  both  of  Congress 
ajid  the  people,  seems  quite  the  other  way.  Here  is  a  list  of 
provisions  of  this  kind,  made  in  Mr.  Adams's  time,  in  Geucial 
Jacksons  time,  and  in  Mr,  Van  Buren's  time,  for  exactly  similaf 
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objects,  and  some  of  them  for  the  same  objects;  and  I  should 
tax  your  patience  with  the  reading  of  this  list,  it  I  had  not 
another  more  convincing  statement  to  xualvc  to  yon,  which  will 
close  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject.* 

I  have  already  placed  before  you  the  Harbor  Bill)  as  it  passed 
both  houses,  at  the  last  session.  Some  of  its  enactments 
have  been  read  to  you  by  my  friend  near  me,  Mr.  Hone ;  and 
now  let  me  addj  that  I  have  caused  the  objects  of  expenditinre 
and  appropriation  in  that  bill  to  be  carefully  examined,  and 
former  legislation  in  regard  to  these  several  objects  to  be  inves- 
tigated ;  and  I  \\411  state  to  you  the  result  Here  are  forty *nine 
distinct  objects  of  appropriation  in  this  bill  of  last  session  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President;  and  out  of  this  list  of  forty-jiine, 
thirty-three  of  them  are  the  identical  objects  for  which  appropri- 
ations were  made  during  the  administration  of  General  Jackson, 
There  remain  sixteen;  and,  upon  careful  examination,  it  will 
appear  that  these  sixteen  objects  that  have  grown  up  since  the 
time  of  General  Jackson,  and  which  Congress  thought  proper  to 
provide  for  in  this  bill,  arc  every  one  harbors  connected  with  the 
external  trade  of  the  country,  and  therefore  strictly  within  Mr* 
Polk's  own  rule. 

Gentlemen,  I  leave  this  question.     In  the  free  discussion  of 
which  it  has  been  the  subject,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  the  arga« 
ment  is  exhausted*     The  question  is,  whether  we  are  convinced, 
and  whether  we  wiE  stand  up  to  our  convictions.    The  question 
HJB,  whether  the  Great  West,  so  important  a  part  of  the  coun- 
^try,  bearing  its  sliare  of  all  the  common  biudens,  is  to  be  struck 
out  of  all  participation  in  the  benefits  which  are  bestowed  upon 
other  portions  of  the  Union?     I  think  not     The  question  is  put 
already*     I  expect  to  beixr  an  answer  to  it  from  the  North,  the 
Northwest,  and  the  South.     But  I  do  not  rely  upon  conventions 
at  Memphis  or  St  Louis;  I  do  not  rely  on  resolutions,     I  rely 
on  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  understand  what  their  consti- 
tutional rights  are,  and  to  take  care  that  those  constitutional 
rights  shall  be  fairly  protected,  by  being  intrusted  to  proper  hands. 
Before  I  quite  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  say  a 
word  upon  an  important  report  made  to  the  Senate  at  the  last 
Beession,  by  a  committee  to  whom  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Memphis  Convention  were  referred.     A  distmguished  Senator 
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from  South  Caroliiia  (Mr,  Calhoun)  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  framed  that  elaborate  report.  So  far  as  he  admits 
any  thing  done  by  Congress  to  have  been  rightfully  done,  and 
admits  any  degree  of  authority  in  Congress  to  do  what  has  not 
yet  been  done,  I  concur  with  him.  The  rest  I  reject;  for  I  do 
not  think  tlie  distinctions  taken  by  that  eminent  man  are  sound. 
I  regret  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ  from  him*  The  report 
proposes,  I  may  state  in  brief,  that  where  a  river  divides  two 
States,  or  only  two  States  are  concerned,  these  two  States  must 
make  the  necessary  improvements  themselves.  I  do  not  agree 
with  that;  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of  any  conse- 
quence whether  the  necessary  improvements  are  connected  with 
two  States,  or  four,  or  only  one.  It  is  not  a  question  of  locatioo, 
—  it  is  a  question  of  public  importance.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
that  portion  of  the  North  River  which  runs  between  two  shores, 
both  of  which  belong  to  New  York.  There,  I  suppose,  the  power 
of  Congress  over  Governor  Marcy-s  overslaugh  farm,  as  it  is 
called,  is  as  perfect,  as  it  is  to  make  a  similar  improvement  far- 
ther down,  where  the  river  divides  the  States  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  The  distinction  attempted,  as  it  strikes  me,  is  a 
distinction  without  a  difference. 

Having  thus  alloded  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  not  having  time  to  discuss  its  propositions  at  any 
considerable  length,  I  will  now,  by  way  of  conclusion,  give  to 
you  my  views  on  all  this  question  of  the  power  of  making  har- 
bors.    It  is  my  opinion,  — 

That  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  harbors  on  the  rivers 
and  on  the  lakes,  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  has  ever  proposed 
to  exercise  such  power : 

That  whether  these  proposed  harbors  be  judged  useful  for  for- 
eign commerce,  or  only  for  commerce  among  the  States  them- 
selves, the  principle  is  the  same,  and  the  constitutional  power  is 
given  in  the  same  clauj^^e,  and  in  the  same  words : 

That  Congress  has  power  to  clear  out  obstructions  from  aD 
rivers  suited  to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  to  improve  their  navigation  and  utility,  by  appropriationd 
from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States; 

That  whether  a  river  divide  two  States,  or  more  than  two,  or 
run  through  two  States,  or  more  than  two,  or  is  wholly  confintnl 
to  one  State,  is  immaterial,  provided  its  importance  to  com- 
merce, foreign  or  domestic,  be  admitted : 
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I  think  it  wholly  immaterial  whether  a  proposed  improve- 
ment  in  a  river,  for  eommercial  purposes,  be  above  or  below  an 
actually  existing  port  of  entry  : 

If,  instead  of  clearing  out  the  rocks,  and  in  that  manner  im- 
proving the  channel  of  a  river,  it  is  found  better  to  make  a  canal 
around  falls  which  are  in  it,  1  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  construct  such  a  canal,  I  tliink,  for  in- 
stance, that  Congress  has  the  power  to  purchase  the  Louisville 
Canal  around  the  Fails  of  the  Ohio ;  and  that  it  ought  to  exercise 
that  power  now,  if  the  work  can  be  purc^hased  for  a  reasonable 
price;  and  that  the  canal  should  then  be  free  to  all  who  have 
occasion  to  use  it,  reserving  such  tolls  only  as  are  suilicient  to 
keep  the  works  in  repair. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  propositions  all  flow  from  the  na- 
ture of  our  government,  and  its  etpial  power  over  tnide  with  for- 
eign nations  and  among  the  States ;  and  from  the  fact  resulting 
from  these  powers,  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  a 
unit  I  have  no  conception  of  any  such  thing  as  seems  to  be 
thought  possible  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate, 
that  is,  an  external  commerce  existing  between  two  States,  carried 
on  by  laws  and  regulations  of  their  own,  whether  such  laws  and 
regulations  were  adopted  with  or  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, I  do  not  understand  how  there  can  be  a  Pennsylvania  ves- 
sell  builtj  manned,  and  equipped  ujider  Pennsylvania  laws,  trad- 
ing as  such  with  New  York  or  Marylantlj  or  having  any  rights  or 
privileges  not  conferred  by  acts  of  Congress;  and  consequently 
I  consider  it  an  unfounded  idea,  that,  when  only  two  States  are 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  a  river,  or  its  waters  touch  the 
shores  of  only  two  States,  the  improvement  of  such  river  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  power  of  Congress,  and  must  be  left  to  the  care 
of  tlie  two  States  themselves,  under  an  agreement,  which  they 
may,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  for  that  purpose. 
In  my  opinion,  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  forbids 
a  State  from  entering  into  any  alliance,  compact,  or  agreement 
with  another  State,  without  consent  of  Congress,  can  draw  after 
it  no  such  conclusion  as  that,  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  two 
States  ought  to  be  bound  to  improve  the  navigation  of  a  river 
which  separates  their  territories;  and  that,  therefore, the  power  of 
Congress  to  make  such  improvements  is  taken  away,  A  river 
flowing  between  two  States,  and  two  States  only,  may  be  highly 
important  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Union. 
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It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  discuss  this  point  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  the  whole  argument  is  founded  on  the  notion 
that  the  Constitution  prohibits  more  than  tw^o  States  from  entef* 
ing  into  agreements,  even  with  the  consent  of  Ck>ngress.  This 
is  manifestly  untenable-  The  Conetitution  extends  as  fully  to 
agreements  between  three,  four,  or  five  States,  as  bctw^een  two 
only ;  and  the  consent  of  Congress  makes  an  agreement  between 
five  as  valid  as  between  two*  If,  therefore,  two  States  can  \m* 
prove  rivers  with  the  consent  of  Congress,  so  can  five  or  more ; 
and,  if  it  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  improve  a  river  ill  a  particular  case,  that  two  States  can 
themselves  do  it,  having  first  obtained  the  assent  of  Congress, 
it  is  an  equally  valid  reason  in  the  case  where  five  or  ten  States 
are  concerned.  They,  too,  may  do  the  same  thing,  with  the 
consent  of  Congress.  The  distinction,  therefore^  between  what 
may  be  done  by  Congress  where  only  tw^o  States  are  concerned 
with  a  river,  and  what  may  be  done  in  cases  w^here  more  than 
t^'Q  are  so  concerned,  entirely  vanishes,  I  hold  the  whole  doc* 
trine  of  tlie  report  of  the  committee,  on  this  point,  to  be  un* 
sound,  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  power  to  construct  a  pier  and  the  power  to  construct  a  har- 
bor. A  single  pier,  of  itself,  affords  a  degree  of  shelter  and  pro- 
tection from  winds  and  seas ;  two  parallel  piers  make  a  harbor ; 
and  if  one  pier  may  be  riglitfiUly  constructed,  it  is  no  extrava- 
gant stretch  of  the  constitutional  powder  to  construct  another. 
In  fine,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Congress  does,  eonstitutionaUy, 
possess  the  power  of  establishing  light-houses,  buoys,  beaconsi 
piers,  breakwaters,  and  harbors,  on  the  ocean,  the  Gulf,  the  lakeSy 
and  the  navigable  rivers ;  that  it  does  constitutionally  possess  the 
power  of  improving  the  great  rivers  of  the  country,  by  clearing 
out  their  channels,  by  deepening  them,  or  removing  obstructiooSy 
in  order  to  render  navigation  upon  them  more  safe  for  life  and 
propert)^;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  Congress  may  c?Ott* 
struct  canals  around  falls  in  rivers,  in  all  necessary  cases. 

All  this  authority,  in  my  opinion,  Hows  from  the  power  over 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  conferred  on  Congress  by  the 
Constitution;  and  if  auxiliary  considerations  or  corroborative  ar- 
gument be  required,  they  arc  found  in  two  facts,  viz.:  —  First, 
that  improvements  such  as  have  been  mentioned,  whether  on 
the  ocean  or  the  Gulf,  on  the  lakes  or  the  rivers,  arc  ira 
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ments  whichj  from  their  nature,  are  such  as  no  single  State,  nor 
any  number  of  States,  ean  make,  or  ought  to  be  ealled  on  to 
make.  All  idea  of  leaving  such  improvements  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  States  is,  in  my  opinion,  preposterons.  In  the  second 
place,  as  all  the  revenue  derived  from  commerce  accrues  to  the 
general  go%'crnment,  and  none  of  it  to  the  States,  the  charge  of 
improving  the  means  of  commerce  and  commercial  intercourse 
by  such  works  as  have  been  mentioned  properly  devolves  on  the 
treasury  of  that  governmentj  and  on  tliat  treasury  alone. 

I  had  intended  to  discuss  at  length  the  President's  veto  of  the 
bill  for  the  indemnification  of  the  sufferers  under  French  spolia- 
tions before  1800.  I  must  omit  much  of  what  I  had  intended 
to  say  on  that  subject,  but  I  will  state  the  history  of  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  or  misappre- 
hension. 

In  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  French  privateers, 
for  whose  conduct  the  government  of  France  was  responsible, 
made,  and  continued  to  make,  spohations  on  American  com* 
merce*  The  United  States  remonstrated,  and  sent  embassy 
after  embassy  to  France.  The  French  government  repeatedly 
promised  indemnification,  but  coupled  tlicse  promises  with  the 
demand,  that  the  United  States  on  their  part  s?hou!d  carry  into 
effect,  for  the  benefit  of  France,  the  guaranties  of  the  treaty  of 
aUiancc  of  1778.  After  repeated  attempts  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  this  point,  France  insisting  on  her  claims  against 
the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and 
the  American  government  pressing  their  claims  for  spoliations, 
the  rcsidt  was  (without  going  into  any  unnecessary  detail  of  the 
negotiation)  an  agreement  between  the  two  governments,  that,  if 
France  wouki  relinquish  all  claim  on  her  part  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaty  of  1778,  the  United  States  would  relinquish  all  claims 
of  our  citizens  on  France,  for  spoliations  up  to  the  year  1800. 
That  was  the  result  of  the  arrangement  between  the  tvvo  govern- 
ments as  contained  in  the  convention  of  that  year.  The  wars  of 
Europe,  however,  continued.  New  depredations  were  made ;  and 
after  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
and,  indeed,  after  the  accession  of  the  present  king  of  France 
(Louis  Philippe),  the  United  States,  through  the  agency  .of  Mr. 
Rives,  in  Paris,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  claims  of  American  citizens.     The  terms  were  general* 
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They  embraced  all  claims,  and  hventy-five  millions  of  francs,  or 
five  milljons  of  dollars,  were  appropriated  by  the  government  of 
France  to  pay  these  claims,  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  dkhribu* 
tion  of  this  fmid  was  intrusted.  Tliis  commission  sat  at  Wash- 
ington. Persons  brought  in  their  claims.  One  man  said,  "  My 
ship  was  captured  in  1801 ;  here  are  my  papers ;  my  loss  was 
9  50,000."  Very  well ;  he  w^s  paid.  But  here  comes  another, 
whose  ship  was  captured  in  1799,  and  he  says,  "  I  liave  a  good 
claim ;  I  had  a  ship  properly  docomented,  seized  by  French 
cTuiserH,  condemned,  and  confiscated.  Here  is  the  register  and 
bill  of  lading ;  my  damages  are  $  50,000,"  Bat  the  commis^ 
^loners  say,  You  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  partake  in  this  fandf 
because  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  conven* 
tion  of  1800,  for  a  consideration  usefid  and  of  great  value  to 
itself,  relinquished  to  France  all  claims  up  to  that  time.  WeU, 
then,  these  claimants  have  come  to  Congress  for  redress,  in- 
sisting, thatj  as  the  government  did  in  fact  apply  their  claims 
to  its  own  use,  it  ought  to  indemnify  the  claimants,  and  Con- 
gress, at  the  last  session,  passed  an  act  for  that  purpose,  Alt 
Polk  vetoed  the  bill.  This  is  an  unwarmntable  interference  of 
the  veto  power  with  cases  of  private  right,  for  there  is  no  con- 
stitutional question  at  issue. 

What  is  the  ground  assigned  by  the  President  for  so  harsh  a 
procediu-e  ?  I  !iave  said  before,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  his  whole 
reasoning  is  trivial.  It  wants  the  dignity  of  an  argument  He 
says,  for  instance,  to  the  claimants,  "  You  have  been  long  before 
Congress ;  there  is  no  more  reason  for  paying  you  now  than  there 
w^as  near  half  a  century  ago,"  In  the  fir?it  place,  this  is  not  true 
in  fact;  for  until  within  less  than  twenty  years  it  had  not  been 
decidrd  that  the  claimants  had  no  right  to  call  further  on 
Franco,  But  suppose  it  were  so.  Suppose  that  these  claimants. 
in  puri<uance  of  a  just  debt>  had  called  upon  Congress  from 
year  to  year,  and  been  put  otT  by  one  evasion  or  another,  and 
liad  at  last  succeeded  in  convincing  Congress  that  the  debt 
ouglit  to  be  paid.  Is  it  any  reason  for  negativing  the  bill,  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  paying  them  now  than  twenty 
years  iigo?  But  I  am  compelled  for  want  of  time  to  leave  the 
topic,  which  I  will  do  with  a  single  remark.  There  are  oppo* 
nents  of  the  administration  who  are  actuated  by  political  dis- 
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satisfaction;  but  by  the  veto  of  this  bill,  which  deprives  so 
many  poor  persons,  widows,  and  orphans  of  their  last  hope,  the 
President  has  touched  the  hearts  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
with  sometliing  much  stronger  than  mere  political  dislike. 

Another  great  subject  of  public  interest  at  the  present  time  is 
the  recent  tariff,  which  I  discussed  when  it  was  established,  and 
about  which  I  have  notliing  new  to  say.  My  object  is,  and  has 
been,  in  every  thing  connected  i^dtb  the  protective  policy,  the  true 
policy  of  the  United  States,  to  see  that  the  labor  of  the  country, 
the  industry  of  the  country,  is  properly  provided  for.  I  am  look- 
ing, not  for  a  law  such  as  will  benefit  capitalists,  —  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves,  —  but  for  a  law  that  shall  induce  capital- 
ists to  invest  thehr  capital  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  and 
employ  American  labor.  I  am  for  such  laws  as  shall  induce 
capitalists  not  to  withhold  theur  capital  from  actual  operations, 
wliich  give  employment  to  thousands  of  hands.  I  look  to  capi- 
tal, therefore,  in  no  other  view  than  as  I  wish  it  drawji  out  and 
used  for  the  pubUe  good,  and  th«  employment  of  the  labor  of  the 
country*  Now  on  this  subject  I  shall  hand  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press,  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  in  Massachusetts,  which 
I  have  not  now  time  to  read,  but  which  entirely  embody  my 
own  sentiments,* 

I  wiU  only  say,  that  I  am  for  protection,  ample,  permanent, 
founded  on  just  principles ;  and  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  act  of  1842  are  the  true  principles,  —  specific  duties, 
and  not  ad  valorem  assessment;  just  discriminalion,  and,  in 
that  just  discrimination,  great  care  not  to  tax  the  raw  material 
BO  high  as  to  be  a  bounty  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  an 
oppression  on  our  own.  Discrimination  and  specific  duties,  and 
audi  duties  as  arc  full  and  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  protec- 
tion, —  these  are  the  principles  of  the  act  of  1842.  Whenever 
there  is  presented  to  me  any  proposition,  from  any  quarter,  which 
contains  adequate  protection,  founded  on  those  indispensable 
principles,  I  shaU  take  it  My  object  is  to  obtain,  in  the  best 
way  I  can,  and  when  I  can,  and  as  I  can,  full  and  adequate  and 
thorough  protection  to  the  domestic  industry  of  the  comitry, 
upon  just  principles. 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  to  say  that  I  will  take  no  part  la 
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any  tinkering  of  the  present  law,  while  its  vicious  principles  re- 
main. As  far  as  depends  upon  me,  the  administration  shall  not 
escape  its  just  responsibility,  by  any  pretended  amendments  of 
the  recent  law  with  a  view  to  particular  political  interests.  Al- 
low me  to  say,  frankly^  ye  iron  men  and  ye  coal  men  of  Penu* 
sylvaniaj  that  I  know  you  are  incapable  of  compromising  in  such 
a  case ;  but  if  you  were>  and  any  inducements  were  held  out  to 
you  to  make  your  iron  a  little  softer,  and  your  coal  burn  a  little 
clearer,  whUe  you  left  the  hand-loom  weaver (The  vo- 
ciferous cheering  which  here  burst  forth  drowned  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence.) 

I  understand  there  are  seven  thousand  hand-loom  weavers  in 
the  city  and  comity  of  Philadelphia;  that  their  wages  have  liith- 
erto  averaged  five  dollar:?  a  week ;  that  the  ad  valorem  duty,  as 
applied  to  cottons,  aflects  them  very  injuriously,  in  its  tendency 
to  reduce  wages  and  earnings ;  especially  as  the  wages  of  a 
hand-loom  weaver  in  Scotland  hardly  exceed  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents  or  two  dollars  per  week.  What  the  precise 
result  may  be,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  carpet-weavers,  it  is 
said,  may  find  some  indemnity  in  the  reduced  price  of  wooL  If 
this  be  so,  it  only  shows  that  the  loss  is  shifted  from  the  weaver 
to  the  wool-grower.  Washington  County,  Fayette  County,  and 
other  counties  in  this  State,  will  probably  learn  how  this  is.  In 
the  aggregate  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  value  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  scarcely  falls  short 
of  the  value  of  those  at  Lowell ;  and  their  production,  it  is  sup* 
posedj  employs  more  hands  iiere  than  arc  employed  in  Lowell. 

Gentlemen,  on  the  tariff  I  have  spoken  so  often  and  so  mucfat 
that  I  am  sure  no  gentleman  ^vishes  me  to  utter  the  word 
again.  There  arc  some  things,  however,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated.  Of  all  countries  in  the  world,  England,  for 
centuries,  was  the  most  tenacious  in  adliering  to  her  prote 
tive  principles,  both  in  matters  of  commerce  and  manufactt 
She  has  of  late  years  relaxed,  having  found  that  her  position 
could  afford  somewhat  of  free  trade.  She  has  the  skill  ;  '  ^ 
by  long  experience,  she  has  vast  machinery  and  vast  cajn 
has  a  dense  population ;  a  cheaply  working,  because  a  badly  fed 
and  badly  clothed,  population.  She  can  run  her  career,  there- 
fore, in  free  trade.  We  cannot,  unless  willing  to  become  badly 
fed  and  badly  clothed  also.     Gentlemen,  for  the  gymnastic  ex- 
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ercises,  men  strip  themselves  naked,  and  for  this  strife  aad  com* 
petition  in  free  trade,  our  laborers,  it  seems,  must  strip  them- 
selves naked  also. 

It  is,  after  aU,  an  insidious  system,  in  a  country  of  diversified 
arts  and  attainments,  of  varied  pursuits  of  labor,  and  different 
occupations  of  life.  If  all  men  in  a  country  were  merely  agricul- 
tural producers,  free  trade  would  be  very  well.  But  where  divers 
employments  and  pursuits  have  sprung  up  and  exist  together, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  succor  and  support  one  another, 
and  defend  all  against  dangerous  foreign  competition, 

"VVe  may  see,  at  this  moment,  what  consequences  result  from 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  carried  to  extremes.  Ireland  is  a  sig- 
nal example.  The  failure  of  a  potato  crop  half  starves  a  popu- 
lation of  eight  millions.  The  people  have  no  employment  which 
enables  them  to  purchase  food.  Government  itself  is  aheady 
absolutely  obliged  to  furnish  emplo}TOent,  often  on  works  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  to  keep  the  people  from  poj^itive  famine.  And 
yet  there  are  able  men,^ — able  I  admit  tliem  to  be,  but  theoretic 
men  I  think  them  to  be;  distinguished  men,  nevertheless,  —  who 
maintain  that  Ireland  now  is  no  worse  off"  than  if  all  the  great 
landholders  owning  estates  in  Ireland,  inateail  of  living  in  Eng- 
land and  s[)ending  there  the  rents  of  their  Irish  estates,  lived 
in  Ireland,  and  supported  Irish  labor  on  their  farms,  and  about 
their  establishments,  and  in  the  workshops. 

Tills  opinion  is  maintained  by  theoretical  economists,  not- 
withstanding the  cry  of  Ireland  for  employment,  employment! 
And  has  it  not  come  even  to  that  pass,  that  the  government  is 
obliged  to  employ  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  people  and 
pay  them,  and  put  them  on  works  of  very  little  utility,  merely 
to  give  them  bread  ?  I  wish  that  every  Irishman  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  could  be  liere  to-night,  so  that  I  could  ask  him 
to  remember  the  condition  of  the  people  of  his  own  country, 
who  are  starving  for  the  want  of  employment,  and  compare  that 
condition  with  Ids  own,  here  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  good 
eraploj^ment  and  fair  wages. 

Gentlemen,  this  notion  of  free  trade,  which  goes  to  cut  off 
the  employment  of  large  portions  and  classes  of  the  population, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  best  to  buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest, 
IS  a  folly,  in  a  country  like  oius.  The  case  of  England  is  not 
analogous.     What  is  the  cry  of  free  trade  in  England  ?     Why, 
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it  is  for  cheap  bread.  In  England  the  deficiency  is  in  bread. 
Labor  is  limited  in  its  reward.  It  can  earn  but  so  much,  and 
we  have  Mr.  Cobden's  authority  for  saying  that  there  is  a  di»- 
position  to  reduce  its  eamings  still  lower.  It  has,  accordinglyj 
a  vital  interest  in  redncijig  the  price  of  food.  Therefore  free 
trade  in  Ertgland  is  but  another  name  for  cheap  bread.  It  is 
not  so  with  us.  What  we  desire  for  our  laboring  population  ia 
employment.  We  do  not  expect  food  to  be  cheaper  in  this 
country ;  our  object  is  to  make  it  dear ;  that  is  to  say,  our  agri- 
cultural interests  desire  to  raise  the  price  of  grain ;  and  the  labor- 
ing classes  can  stand  this,  if  their  employments  are  protected, 
and  the  price  of  labor  kept  up.  Our  hope,  and  let  all  rejoice  in 
it,  is,  that  the  price  of  our  agricultural  productions  may  rise  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  Manufacturers  and  operators,  so  long 
as  they  get  steady  employment  and  good  wages,  can  buy  at 
any  reasonable  rate. 

These  views  are  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  most  of  the 
civilized  governments  of  the  world.  Who  of  all  Europe  imi* 
tates  England  ?  Nobody,  as  far  as  I  know,  except  Holland  and 
Turkey.  Austria,  Russia,  Spain,  and  France  adhere  to  what  I 
call  the  common-sense  doctrine  of  protecting  their  own  labor. 
M  Dupin,  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  said,  last  year, 
that  the  instincts  of  France  were  in  favor  of  the  protection  of 
French  labor.  Our  American  instincts  from  the  first  have  been 
very  much  of  the  same  character.  Whence  arose  all  those  Hon- 
importation  agreements,  soon  after  the  Revolutiontu'y  war,  but 
from  an  instinct,  or  feeling  that  the  interests  of  our  own  indus- 
trious population  ought  to  be  consulted  and  promoted  ?  I 
happen  to  have  a  very  important  document  here,  wliich  one  of 
your  feilow-citizens  caused  to  be  copied  and  printed  in  a  very 
handsome  mamier  It  is  a  non-impotiailon  agreement,  entered 
into  in  this  city  as  early  as  1765.  That  was  an  American  in- 
stinct! Here  are  names  to  be  for  ever  reracmbcred  I  I  perccirc 
amongst  them  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  RevolutioOi 
Charles  Thompson,  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  and  other  illuft* 
trious  names,  whose  representatives  are  still  amongst  us. 

There  is  one  imputation  that  honest  men  ought  to  rei4st| 
which  is,  that  the  protective  policy  aids  capitalists,  and  is  meant 
to  do  so,  exclusively.  We  hear  every  day  of  the  great  ciipilal- 
ists  and  rich  corporations  of  New  England.     A  word  dissipates 
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all  this.  A  corporation  in  New  England  is  a  form  of  partner- 
ship. Any  body  enters  into  it  that  chooses.  Where  individuals 
invest  their  property  to  biiild  a  mill,  they  do  it  in  the  form  of  a 
corporation,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  transacting  the  busi- 
aess  of  the  concern,  their  private  responsibility  stiU  remaining  in 
a  qualified  sense.  The  talk  about  rich  and  exclusive  corporations 
is  idle  and  delusive-  There  is  not  one  of  them  into  which  men 
of  moderate  means  may  not  enter,  and  many  such  men  do  enter, 
and  are  interested  in  them  to  a  considerable  extent 

Gentlemen,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  protective  policy,  in  this  State  and  in  otlier  States,  to  the 
handicrafts.  That  was  the  origiilal  specific  aim  and  design  of  the 
policy.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  large 
manufacturing  corporations  were  not  kno^m.  No  great  works 
existed,  though  sagacious  and  far-seeing  men  perceived  that  the 
application  of  w^ater-power  must  one  day  greatly  advance  the 
manufacturing  interests.  At  that  day,  the  handicrafts,  the  me» 
chanics,  and  artisans  in  the  city  were  looked  upon  as  tliose 
whose  labor  it  was  desirable  to  protect.  Will  you  pardon  me, 
Gentlemen,  for  recalling  to  the  recoLleciion  of  your  older  fellow- 
citizens  an  interesting  celebration  which  took  place  in  this  city, 
on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1788,  On  that  day  the  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia celebrated  t!ie  Declaration  of  Independence  made  by 
the  thirteen  United  States  of  America  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution  or  fi-ame  of  govern- 
ment^  then  recently  adopted  by  ten  States.  A  procession  was 
formed.  The  military  and  companies  of  the  various  trades  and 
professions  united  in  it  It  was  organized  and  commanded  by 
Generals  Mifflin  and  Stewart,  and  some  other  well-known  per^ 
sonages.  The  various  companies  displayed  their  flags  and  ban- 
ners with  appropriate  devices  and  mottoes.  Richard  Bache, 
Esq.,  on  horseback,  as  a  herald,  attended  by  a  trumpet^  pro- 
claimed a  "  New  Era "  The  lion.  Peter  Muhlenberg  carried  a 
blue  flag,  with  the  words  "  17th  of  September,  1787,"*  in  silver  let- 
ters* Chief  Justice  McKean,  and  his  associates,  in  their  robes  of 
office,  w^erc  seated  in  a  lofty  car,  shaped  like  an  eagle,  and  drawn 
by  six  white  horses.  The  Chief  Justice  supported  a  tall  statf,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  the  Cap  of  Liberty ;  under  the  cap  the 

•  Thn  day  on  wliich  tho  plan  of  ilie  Constitutinn  waa  defiDiiivelj  adopted  by 
the  Federal  CoQventioii,  and  subscribed  by  its  members. 
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**  New  Constitution,**  firamed  and  ornamented,  and  immediately 
under  the  Constitution  the  words  **  The  People,''  in  laige  goU 
ktters.  Next  followed  various  corps  and  troops  and  associA- 
tions,  consuk,  coUect^irs,  judges,  and  others.  Then  cazne  the 
Agricultural  Society,  ^ith  its  flag  and  motto,  "Venerate  the 
Plough.*'  Then  the  Manufacturing  Society,  with  their  spinning 
and  carding  machines,  looms,  and  other  machinery  and  imple* 
ments.  Mr.  Gallaudet  carried  the  flag,  the  device  on  which  waa 
a  Beehive,  standipg  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  bees  issuing  from 
the  hive ;  the  flag  a  blue  silk ;  motto,  ^'  In  its  rays  we  shall  feel 
new  vigor.*'  This  was  followed  by  a  carriage  holding  men 
weaving  and  printing.  A  lady  and  her  four  daughters  sat  upon 
it,  pencilling  a  piece  of  chintz,  all  dressed  in  cotton  of  their  own 
manufacture,  and  over  them  all,  on  a  lofty  staff,  was  a  flag  with 
this  motto,  "  May  the  Union  Government  protect  the  Manufao* 
tures  of  America-"  The  federal  ship  "  Union  *'  followed  next^ 
and  after  her,  boat-builders,  sail-makers,  merchants,  and  others 
interested  in  commerce.  Then  other  trades,  such  as  cabinet  and 
chair-makers,  with  a  flag  and  motto,  *'  By  Unity  we  support  So- 
ciety "  Next  bricklayers,  with  a  flag  on  which  there  was  a 
brickyard  aod  kUii  burning ;  hands  at  work ;  and  in  the  distance 
a  federal  city  building,  with  this  motto,  "  It  was  hard  in  Egypt, 
but  this  prospect  makes  it  easy,"  Then  came  the  porters,  bear- 
ing on  their  flag  the  motto,  "  May  Industry  ever  be  encouraged." 
After  them  various  trades  again,  and  then  whip  and  cane-mak- 
ers, with  the  motto,  "  Let  us  encourage  our  own  Manufactures." 
After  them  still  others,  and  amongst  the  last  the  brewers,  with  a 
flag  with  this  motto,  "  Home-brewed  is  best." 

I  now  ask  you,  Gentlemen,  whether  these  sentiments  and 
banners  indicated  that  government  was  to  lay  duties  only  for 
revenue,  and  without  respect  to  home  industry?  Do  you  be* 
lieve  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Polk,  or  those  of  the  citizens  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  1788  ?  (Loud  shouts  of  "  Eighty-eight,"  and  lon^^ 
ctnitinued  cheering.) 

Genilemen,  I  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  finances  and  the  prospects  of  the  public 
treasury*  Bnt  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  tliis  subject  at  any 
length-     I  can  but  ofler  you  a  general  statement 

For  the  year  ending  30th  June^  1S46,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  will  be  enabled  to  present  to  Congress  a  more  favora- 
ble state  of  the  finances  than  he  had  previously  estimated* 
In  his  annual  report  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session,  he  estimated  the  receipts  of  the  year 
at         ....,,,.        .$26,820,000 
Aad  he  stated  that  the  actual  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury on  the  1st  of  July,  184S  {the  beginning  of 
that  year),  was 7,658,000 

Making  the  total  means  for  the  year,  as  estimated,      34,478,000 
He  estimated  the  expenditures  for  the  same  year  at     29,627,000 

Leaving  an  estimated  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  Ist  of  July,  1846,  of 4,851,000 

But  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  receipts  for  the 

year  in  question  w*ere  about  ....  29,500^000 
And  the  actual  expenditures  no  more  than  about    .     28,000,000 

If  this  be  correct,  the  actual  receipts  exceeded  the 

Secretary's  estimate  by         ,         .         .         .         .       2,700,000 

And  the  actual  expenditures  fell  short  of  his  esti- 
mate          •         .       1,600,000 

Instead,  then,  of  this  balance  remaining  on  the  1st 
of  Jnly,  1846,  as  the  Secretary  estimated,    •        ,      4,851,000 

The  actual  balance  in  the  treasury  at  that  date  must 

have  been  about 9,151,000 

Being  $4,300,000  more  than  the  estimate.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  appears  from  the  monthly  statement 
of  the  Treasurer  that  the  balance  in  treasurj^  29th 
June,  1846,  was 9,310,000 

But  the  Secretary  will  probably  not  be  so  fortunate  in  respect 
to  his  estimate  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  30th  June, 
1847. 

He  estimates  the  revenue  for  this  year  at         ,         ,  $  25,000,000 
And  the  expenditm^es  for  the  same  period  at       .  25,500,000 

The  actual  revenue  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  same 
year,  viz.  from  30th  June  to  30th  September, 
18^46,  was 6,772,000 

And  the  actual  expenditure  for  the  same  quarter  was     14,088,000 

Leaving  a  deficiency  lor  that  quarter  of      *        *        $  7,300,000 
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If  the  first  quarter  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole 
year,  both  as  to  the  revenue  and  expenditures, 
tlie  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  $  29,224,000 

To  this  deficiency  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1846,  is  applicable,  viz,        .        .       9,310»000 

And  the  remainder,  unless  other  provision  be  made, 

goes  to  increase  the  public  debt,  ,         ,         ,     19,914,000 

The  previously  existing  public  debt  was      .         .  17,075,000 

The  whole  public  debt,  therefore,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1847,  including  stocks  and  treasury-notes,  on  this 
calculation,  woidd  be   .         •    '    .         ,         .        .     36,989,000 


I 


These  are,  of  course,  but  estimates,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
coUected  from  the  montlily  and  quarterly  reports  from  the  treas* 
ury.  It  may  be  that  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  not  turn  out  to  be  a  true 
index  to  the  remaining  three  quarters.  We  have  yet  to  see,  too, 
what  will  be  the  actual  effect  of  the  new  tariff  on  the  revenue. 
It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  stating  the  above  receipts 
and  expenditures,  no  allowance  whatever  is  made  for  expenses 
incurred,  but  not  yet  delrayed.  The  raising  of  more  troops  of 
course  enliances  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  on  the  whole  it  is 
probable  that  the  deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year  may  be 
0  30,000,000.  It  is  evident  enough,  that  the  country  is  rapidly 
incurring  a  considerable  debt,  which  must  necessarily  go  on  in- 
creasing while  the  war  lasts.  I  make  the  following  ealculatioiif 
from  the  best  data  in  my  possession. 


Estimated  amount  of  the  public  debt,  if  the  war 
should  continue  tUl  next  spring,  •        •         .         ^ 
Annual  interest  of  this;        ..... 
Sinking  fund,  .         ,         •         *         .         .         • 
Ordinary  expenses, 

Deduct  income  from  public  lands  and  all  other  sour- 
ces, as  estimated  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1847, 

Leaving  to  be  provided  for  by  duties  on  Imports,    . 


100,000,000 
6,000,000 
2,000,000 

28,000,000 

36,000,000 
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Amount  brought  forward, 


.  8  33,500,000 


If  the  imports  under  the  new  tariff  should  be  the 
same  as  they  were  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1845,  say  $  103,000,000,  after  deducting  exports, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  net  revenue  from  imports 
will  be 


23,000,000 


Lea\'ing  to  be  raised  by  duties  on  increased  imports,  Q  10,500,000 

To  produce  this  sum,  there  must  be  an  increased  importation 

of  $47,021,190,  making  a  total  of  $150,021,190  (after  deduct- 
ing  all  reexports  of  foreign  goods),  to  be  consiuned  in  the  coun- 
try and  paid  for  if  we  have  the  ability.  The  exports  of  om-  ag- 
ricultiu-al  products,  fisheries,  &e,,  for  the  present  year  of  short 
crops  of  grain  in  Europe,  will  not  exceed  $  135,000,000,  leaving 
$  15,000,000  to  be  paid  for  in  specie,  wMch  we  cannot  spare.  Its 
loss  would  immediately  derange  our  currency,  depress  business, 
and  destroy  credit  If  the  public  debt  should  reach  only  to  fifty 
millions,  then  three  millions  of  annual  expenditure  would  be 
saved,  and  the  exports  of  specie,  on  the  foregoing  calculation, 
be  twelve  miUions  instead  of  sixteen. 

I  think  there  wHl  be  a  great  deficiency,  and  I  rather  expect 
that  the  President  will  recommend  a  tax  upon  tea  and  coflee. 
All  I  have  to  say  is  this,  that  tliere  was  a  majority  found  in 
either  branch  of  Congress  suilicient  to  carry  the  present  tarift* 
measure,  a  measure  which  has,  in  my  judgment  destroyed  the 
best  system  which  this  country  ever  possessed,  —  I  mean  the 
tariff  of  1842,  whether  for  revenue,  or  protection,  or  public  credits 
This  there  were  majorities  found  to  destroy-  These  same  major- 
ities exist  By  that  act,  they  struck  off  live  millions  from  the  an* 
nual  income.  They  may,  or  may  not,  —  I  will  not  anticipate,  — 
receive  an  equal  amount  under  their  own  new  tarilL  Let  events 
decide  that.  If  they  do  not,  if  they  want  more  money,  if  they 
must  have  more  money,  they  have  the  same  majorities,  for  any 
measures  which  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt.  If  they  will  take 
my  advice,  should  they  be  in  want  of  money,  I  would  say  to 
them,  Restore  what  you  have  destroyed.  Give  ns  back  that  sys- 
tem of  credit,  and,  as  soon  as  you  can  honorably,  put  an  end  to 
tliis  war.  You  may  have  increased  your  public  debt  j  give  us  a 
good  system  to  live  under,  and  pay  under,  and  we  can  meet  the 
loss.     But  if  you  mean  to  overwhehn  us  with  foreign  importa- 
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tions,  if  you  think  you  will  receive,  as  you  will  not,  forty  Of 
fifty  millions  of  new  importatlonsi,  how  do  you  expect  to  meet 
this  demand  ?  It  is  true,  the  times  favor  and  support  the  hope 
of  getting  along  for  a  little  wlitle  under  the  present  system. 
The  high  price  of  iron  in  England  keeps  up  the  price  of  that  ar- 
ticle here,  wiiilst  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  general  scarcity 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  augment  the  exportation  of  American 
produce.  But^  looking  to  the  end,  I  entertain  a  confident  opin* 
ion  that  the  iraportations  of  the  country  will  not  reach  such  an 
amount  as  will  make  good  the  loss  sustained  by  the  destruction 
of  the  tariff  of  1842;  and  if  such  importation  should  take  place, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  foolish  enough  to  pur- 
chase foreign  commodities  to  that  extent,  what  must  be  the  eon- 
sequenees  ?  Wliy,  that  our  exports  would  not  pay  for  our  im- 
ports, and  the  country  would  be  drained  of  specie.  This  seems 
to  me  inevitable ;  and  derangement  of  the  currency  and  pressure 
in  commercial  atlairs  must  follow. 

I  now  take  my  leave  of  the  company  and  of  the  occasion, 
by  returning  thanks  to  the  ladies  who  have  honored  me,  and  all 
of  us,  by  atti^nding  thi^  meetin«^.  If  they  have  not  received 
pleasure,  they  have  ful filled,  so  far,  the  duty  and  destiny  of  the 
sex  in  conferring  it  If  the  audience  immediately  before  me 
have  sometimes  felt  that  their  cars  were  weary,  their  eyes,  nev- 
ertheless, have  been  always  pleased. 

They  may  well  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  happy  homes  and 
a  happy  country,  and  in  tlie  innumerable  blessings  which  Pro%u- 
dencc  has  vouchsafed  to  pour  upon  us.  Who  is  there  —  are  there 
any?  — who  can  look  back  with  more  pleasure  and  honest  pride 
upon  the  history  of  the  past?  Who  is  there,  in  any  part  of  tJie 
earth,  that  can  contemplate  the  present  circumstances  which 
surroond  them  with  more  satisfaction  than  one  of  this  goodly 
land?  And  wiiere  arc  there  fathers  and  mothers,  wlio  can  look 
forward  witti  higher  or  better  hopes  for  the  happiness  of  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children,  than  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers now  before  me  ? 

Let  us  soften  political  duties  and  political  differences  by  smv 
rounding  them  with  friendly  associations  and  kind  feelings;  and 
while  the  fathers  and  the  sons,  through  successive  generations, 
shall,  with  manly  strength,  uphold  the  pillars  of  the  state,  may 
tliose  pUlars  be  ornamented  by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  mothers 
and  daughters! 
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The  following  is  the  bill  alluded  to  by  Mr,  Webster  as  haying  been 

vetoed  by  Mr.  Polk.  The  articles  to  which  the  letter  J.  is  prefixed  are 
such  as  had  been  partly  provided  for  by  appropriations  under  General 
Jackson's  administration. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Mrprcsentativcs  of  the 
UniUd  States  of  America^  in  Congress  assemhhd^  That  a  sum  of 
money  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury^  sufhcicnt  for  the  following  pur- 
poses,  viz* :  — 

1836.  J.     For  the  continuation  of  the  breakwater  structure  at 

Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  .         .         .0 15,000 

1B36.  J.     For  the  conrinualion  of  the  breakwater  structure  at 

Plattsbiirgi  on  Lake  Champlain,  *  .  .  ♦  15,000 
1830,  L     For  llie  repairs  and  working  of  the  steam  dredge, 

on  Lake  Champlain,  ...,,,  9,000 
For  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  Port  Ontario, 

on  Lake  Ontario,  ,.,...  40,000 
16S1.  J,     For  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  Oswego,  on 

Lake  Ontario, 10,000 

1830.  J.    For  the  improvement  of  Big  Sodus  Bay,  on  Lake 

Ontario,  ..,...*.  5,000 
For  the  improvement  of  Little  Sodus  Bay,  on  Lake 

Ontario,     •         , 5,000 

1830.  J.     For  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Genesee  River,  on  Lake  Ontario,  .  .  10,000 
1836*  J.     For  tlie  improvement  of  the  Oak  Orchard  Harbor, 

State  of  New  York, 7,000 

For  tlie  construction  of  a  dredge  boat,  for  Lake 

Ontario  and  River  St.  Lawrence,         .         .         .     20,000 


1830.  J. 


1830.  J. 
1832.  J, 

1830.  J. 

1830.  J. 


1830.  J. 


1836.  J. 
1836.  J. 
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For  repairing  and  improving  ihe  Harbor  at  Buffalo, 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  continuation  of  the  sea* 
wall  for  the  protection  of  llie  same,      .         .         .  950,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Dunkirk,  on  Lake 
Erie, 15,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Erie,  on  Lake  Erie,         40,000 

Fur  improving  Grand  River  Harbor,  on  Lake  Erie,    100,000 

For  improving  Ashtabula  Harbor,  on  Lake  Erie,  10,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake 
Erie, 20,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Huron,  on  Lake  Erie,       5,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Sandusky  City,  on 
Lake  Erie, 11,000 

For  improving  the  River  Raisin  Harbor,  on  Lake 
Erie, ,      13,000 

For  constructing  a  dredge  boat  to  be  used  on  Lake 
Erie, SM),000 

For  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats,  so  called, 
so  as  to  prevent  iheir  obstructing  the  passage  of 
vessels  from  Buffalo  to  the  ports  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan,   •        .        .        .     40,000 

For  improving  the  Grand  River  Harbor,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  so  as  to  give  protection  to  vessels  sail- 
ing on  said  lake,         ..•••*      10,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Kaloma* 
zoo  River,  on  Lake  Michigan,  so  as  to  give  protec- 
tion to  vessels  sailing  on  said  lake,       .         *         .      10,000 

For  improving  tlie  Harbor  at  St.  Joseph,  on  Lake 
Michigan, ,      10,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Michigan  City,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  , 40,000 

For  the  improvement  of  Little  Fort  Harbor,  on 
Lake  Michigan, 12,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Racine,  on  Lake 
Micliigan,  ••..*,,,      15,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Southport,  on  Lake 
Michigan, 10,000 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Milwaukie,  on  Lake 
Michigan, 20,000 

For  improving  tlie  Harbor  at  Chicago,  on  Lake 
Michigan, 12,000 

For  constructing  a  dredge  boat,  to  be  used  on  Lake 
Michigan,  .        * 15,000 
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1830.  J.     For  improving  llie  Harbor  at  St.  Louis,          .         .  9  75,000 
1836.  J,     For  constructing  a  breakwater  structure  at  Stam- 
ford Ledge,  Maine, 20,000 

1832.  J.     For  improving  tlie  Harbor  of  Boston,  .         .  40,000 

1636.  J.     For  continuing  tke  works  at  Bridgeport,  Connect- 
icut, ........      15,000 

For  removing  the  obstruction  at  tlie  Crook  in  the 

Harbor  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  .         .       5,000 

1830,  J.     For  improving  the  Harbor  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,     L5,000 

1830.  J.     For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Port  Penn^  Delaware,        5,000 

1830.  J.     For  completing  the  Delaware  Breakwater,     .         ,      75,000 

For  removing  obstructions  in  Newark  Bay,  New 

Jersey, 15,000 

1836.  J.     For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Baltimore  City,      .         20,000 
For  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  Havre  de 

Grace,  Mar}4and, 20,000 

1832.  J.     For  the  improvement  of  Savannah  Harbor  and  the 

Naval  Anchomge,  near  Fort  Pulaski,  .         .         .      50,000 
1832.  J.     For  the  improvement  of  the  Great  Wood  Hole  Har- 
bor, Massac  I  msetts,     ,*,♦,*        1,450 

1836.  J.     For  the  continuing  tlie  improve  men  Is  of  the  navi- 

gation of  die  Hudson  River,  above  and  below  Al- 
bany, in  the  State  of  New  York,  .         ,         ,     75,000 

1837.  J*     For  the  improvement  of  die  Ohio  River,  above  the 

Falls  at  Louisville, 80,000 

1830.  J.  For  llie  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River,  below  the 
Falls  at  Louisville,  and  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas  Rivers, 240,000 

For  removing  the  Raft  of  Red  River,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  said  river,  ....      80,000 

For  repairs  and  preservation  of  harbor  works  here- 
tofore constructed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,       .         .     20,000 


No.  n.  —  Page  343. 

List  of  OhjecU  of  Internal  Improvement  for  which  Appropriations  had 
been  made  under  preceding  AdminUirations* 

Btf  the  Act  of  March  2d,  1829. 
For  extending  the  pier  of  Black  Rock  Harbor,  at  Uje  outlet  of 

Lake  Erie,  to  a  point  opposite  Bird's  Island,       .         .        -  830,000 
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For  re  moving  obstructions  at  the  entrance  of  the  Harbor  of 

Big  Sodus  Bay,  on  Lake  Ontario,  ....       $  12,500 

For  the   improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Genesee 

Eiver,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  ....  10,000 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Conneaut  Creek,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  by  removing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
same,  .         . 75,000 

Btf  the  Aa  of  2M  April,  1830. 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River, 

Ohio,     ...,.,....      1,880,38 

For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 

Grand  River,  Ohio, 5^3.18 

For  completing  the  improvements  of  Cleveland  Harbor, 

Ohio,  . 1,786.5$ 

For  removing  sand-bar  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Black  River, 

Ohio,  8,559.77 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Conneaut  Creek,  Ohio,  .  6,135.65 

For  completing  piers  at  the  mouth  of  Dunkirk  Harbor,  New 

York,  .....•.,..  1,342.75 
For  completing  piers  at  Buffalo  Harbor,  New  York,  ,  15,488*fMJ 
For  extending  the  pier  at  Black  Rock,  New  York,  .  .  3,198.00 
For  improving  the  navigation  of  Genesee  River,  New  York,  13,335.00 
For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sodus  Bay, 

New  York, 15,280.00 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 

Rivers, 50,000.00 

By  the  Act  of  March  2d,  183L 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River, 

Ohio 3,480.00 

For  removing  sand-bar  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Black  River, 

Ohio, ,      9,J275.00 

For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 

Grand  River,  Ohio, 5,680.00 

For  removing  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sodus  Bay, 

New  York, 17,450.00 

For  completing  piers  at  Oswego,  New  York,  .         .  2j81^*^ 

For  securing  the  works  of  Oswego  Harbor,  New  York,  by 

a  stone  pier  head  and  mole,  .....    18,600.00 

For  completing  the  pier  at  the  mouth  of  BufiUlo  Harbor, 

New  York.    .      ' .    12.900,00 
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For  securing  and  completing  the  works  at  the  Harbor  of 

Dunkirk,  New  York, 86,400  00 

For  completing  improve ments  of  Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio,  3,670.00 
For  completing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 

Ashtabula  Creek,  Ohio,           ..,,..  7,015.00 

For  improving  tho  navigation  of  Conneaut  River,  Ohio,  6,370,00 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Genesee  River,  New  York,  16,670,00 

By  lAe  Act  of  June  28/A,  1834. 

For  carrying  on  the  improvements  of  Ocracoke  Inlet,  North 

Carolina, 15,000.00 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers, 50,000,00 

For  improving  the  Harbor  of  Chicago,  Illinois,         .         .  32,801.00 

For  the  piers  at  La  Plaisance  Bay,  Michigan,      .         .         .  4,895.00 
For  continuing  and  securing  the  works  at  Oswego  Harbor, 

New  York,             ,,..,,..  30,000.00 
For  completing  the  works  at  Genesee  River,  New  York,  on 

the  present  plan,    ,....,,,  20,000.00 
For  continuing  the  improvements  of  Black  Rock  Harbor, 

New  York,            »  12,000  00 

For  completing  the  works  at  Buifalo,  New  York,    .         .  20,000.00 
For  completing  and  securing  the  works  at  Cleveland  Har* 

bor,  Ohio, 13,315.00 

For  repairing  and  securing  the  works  at  Grand  River,  Ohio,  10,000.00 

For  securing  the  works  at  Black  Eivcr,  Ohio,      .         .         .  5,000.00 

For  extending  and  securing  the  works  at  Huron  River,  Ohio,  6,700.00 

For  continuing  the  improvements  at  Ashtabula  Creek,  Ohio,  5,000.00 

And  for  defraying  the  expense  of  surveys  pursuant  to  the  Act 

of  the  30th  of  April,  1824,  including  arrearages  for  1833,         29,000 

Of  which  sum  $  5,000  shall  be  appropriated  and  applied 
to  geological  and  mineraiogical  surveys  and  researches. 


B^  the  Act  of  March  3d,  1835. 

For  improving  the  Harbor  at  Chicago,  in  addition  to  the  bal- 
ance of  former  appropriations, 32,800.00 

For  securing  tlie  works  at  Black  River,  .         .         ,  4,400.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  at  Ashtabula  Creek,  in  ad* 

diiion  to  the  balance  of  former  appropriations,         .         .      7,591.00 
For  completing  the  works  at  Genesee  River,  .         .        ♦  2,390.00 

For  improviog  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River  below  the 

Falls,  and  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,         *        •    50,000.00 
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For  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  Rtirer 
between  Pittsburg  and  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department, 
and  under  ihe  care  of  a  Superintendent  for  that  part  of 


Ohio, 


9  50,000.00 


For  completing  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to  the  navi- 
gation of  Red  River,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  of 
$  50,000  made  at  tlie  last  session  of  Congress,  the  sum  of   50,000,00 

For  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and 

for  constructing  a  boat  with  an  iron  hull,  .         .         •    40,000.00 

By  the  Act  of  July  Ktk,  1838. 

For  continuing  the  improvements  of  the  Harbor  of  Chicago, 

Illinois, 30,000.00 

For  continuing  tlie  construction  of  a  Harbor  at  Michigan 

City,  Indiana, 60,733.59 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  pier  or  breakwater  at 

the  moutli  of  the  River  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  .  ,  •  51,113.00 
For  the  continuation  of  the  works  at  the  Harbor  near  the 

mouth  of  the  River  Raisin,  Michigan,  .  •  •  •  15,000.00 
For  continuing  the  improvement  of  tlie  Harbor  at  Wliitehall, 

New  York, 15,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  channel  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Genesee  River,  New  York, 25,000.00 

For  continuing  llie  removal  of  obstructions  at  Black  River, 

Ohio, 5,000.00 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Huron  River,  in  Ohio, 5,000.00 

For  continuing  tire  improvement  of  the  navigation  at  the 

mouth  of  Vermilion  River,  Ohio,  .  .  .  ,  •  d,626.57 
For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio,  51,856.00 
For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Cunningham 

Creek,  Ohio,  •         . 5,000.00 

For  contininng  the  removal  of  obstructions  at  Ashtabula 

Creek,  Ohio, ,        ,         .      8,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Dunkirk  Harbor,  New 

York,     ..........    10,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  of  Portland, 

Lake  Erie,  New  York, 35,466.00 

For  continuing  the  im[>rovemcnta  of  the  Flarbor  at  Catarau- 

gus  Creek,  Lake  Erie,  New  York,  .         ,         ,         .    32,410.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  of  Salmon 

River,  Lake  Ontario,  New  York, 30,000.00 


^ 
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For  contmuing  the  conatruction  of  a  breakwater  at  Platts* 

barg,  New  York, 827,500,00 

For  conlinumg  the  improvement  of  the  Harbor  at  the  mouth 

of  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  New  York,  .         •         .         ,      5,000.00 

For  contmuing  the  msprovement  at  Big  Sodus  Bay,  New 

York, 10,000.00 

For  continuing  the  pier  and  mole  at  Oswego  Harbor,  New 
York, 46,067,00 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,         50,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  th©  Cumberland  River 

in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  below  Nashville,  •         .    20,000,00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  between 

tlie  Falls  and  Pittsburg,  ,         ,         .         .         .         .    50,000.00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 

Rivers  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  .         ,         ,    70,000,00 

For  continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River 

above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  River,        .         20,000 

For  continuing  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  Grand  River, 

Ohio,        . 10,000.00 

For  continuing  the  works  at  Buifalo, 20,500,00 

For  erecting  a  mound  or  sea-wall  along  the  peninsula 
which  separates  Lake  Erie  from  Buffalo  Creek,  to  pre- 
vent the  influx  of  the  lake  over  said  peninsula,         .         •    48,000.00 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River,  -         .        40,000.00 

And  he  U  further  enacted^  That  the  several  sums  appropriated  by  the 
first  section  of  this  act,  which  exceed  t^^elve  tliousand  dollars  each|  one 
half  thereof,  if  the  public  service  require  it,  shall  be  paid  out  during  the 
year  1838,  to  be  applied  to  the  objects  above  specified,  and  the  other 
half,  in  like  manner,  in  the  year  1839. 


No.  III.~Pagp349. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Webster :  — 

"  Rexohed,  That  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Bill  of  1846,  adopting  new 
and  vicious  principles  in  our  revenue  system,  is  a  portentous  experi- 
ment, threatening  disturbance  and  injury  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
country, 
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"  Resolved^  That  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, two  pruiciples  have  been  embodied  in  our  revenue  laws ;  tbe  first, 
that,  as  far  tis  practicable,  all  duties  should  be  specific,  as  most  simple 
in  collection,  and  most  secure  against  fraud  ;  the  other,  a  discrimination 
in  the  rates  of  duty,  with  a  view  to  foster  and  protect  the  industry'  of  the 
country,  and  to  invite  capital  into  the  establishment  of  manufactures, 

'*  Resolved^  That  under  this  system  the  whole  cotiiitr)^  has  prospered 
in  a  degree  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  VV^hile  the 
Western  wilderness  has  been  giving  place  to  cultivation  and  civilization, 
the  older  States  have  been  transplanting  and  establishing  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  Europe,  thtis  converting  the  whole  country  into  a  scene 
of  active  industry,  in  which  diversified  labor,  mutually  exchanging  its 
products  on  terms  of  equality,  realizes  a  remuneration  and  reward  wholly 
unknown  in  the  overpeo[>led  countries  of  the  Old  World* 

'*  Resolved  J  That  we  deprecate  the  changes  introduced  by  the  tariff 
of  1846,  for  the  following  reasons: 

"  We  deprecate  the  change  ffom  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties,  as 
affording  increoBed  facilities  for  fraud,  as  setting  aside  the  light  of  all  ei- 
perieuce,  and  the  opinions  of  all  commercial  men.  We  deprecate  it  as 
a  revenue  measure,  inasmuch  ds  it  reduces  the  revenue  upwards  of  five 
millions  of  dollans  on  the  average  importation  of  the  last  three  yeazs, 
wliitc  our  war  expenditures  require  a  gi*eat  increase  of  revenue,  and  are 
actually  met  by  an  increase  of  debt  in  the  issue  of  treasury-notes.  We 
deprecate  the  principles  of  attempting  to  provide  for  this  deficiency  by 
an  increased  importation  of  products,  to  come  in  competition  w\th  our 
own,  displacing  and  paralyzing  to  an  equal  extent  our  own  industry,  and 
eventually  producing  a  great  reduction  in  llie  wages  of  labor. 

"  We  further  deprecate  the  principle  of  increasing  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactures,  always  tending  to  excess,  and  causing  the  ex* 
portation  of  specie  in  return,  the  fruitful  source  of  derangement  in  our 
currency,  and  of  cmbarrassuient  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  industry. 
We  deprecate  the  sudden  change,  as  wantonly  sporting  with  the  inter- 
ests of  capital  invested  under  the  implied  pledge  of  government  for  its 
continued  protection.  But  we  deprecate  it  far  more  as  wantonly  sacr 
ficing  tbe  interests  of  labor,  by  opening  upon  it  the  foreign  competttlt 
of  llie  under-fed  and  overworked  labor  of  Europe,  the  avowed  pur 
of  the  new  policy.  We  deprecate  it  as  the  result  of  executi%'e  dictntio 
and  stringent  party  discipline,  adopted  under  the  coercion  of  a  minorir 
without  examination  and  without  discussioni  against  tbe  sober  judgment 
of  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Congress. 

"  Resohed,  That  the  allegation  that  the  protective  system  favors  capi- 
tal more  than  labor,  is  equally  contradictory  to  every  sound  princrptoj 
of  political  economy,  to  al  experiencCi  and  to  common  sense.     Whiltt^ 
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capital  is  considered  necessary  to  set  labor  in  motion,  it  is  an  admitted 
principle  llmt  there  is  a  ufiiform  tendency,  in  capital  employed  in  differ* 
ent  pursuits,  to  an  equalization  of  profits  tlirough  a  free  competition. 
Whilst  other  propositions  are  disputed,  this  is  never  contested.  It  is 
confirmed  by  all  our  experience.  Every  branch  of  manufacture  which 
has  been  successful  has  been  subjected  to  occasional  checks  and  cm- 
barrassmenta  through  over-action.  The  prosperity  which  followed  the 
establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1842  has  led  to  new^  construction  and  new 
expenditure  in  ali  branches  of  iodustr)^  beyond  any  former  precedent. 
In  fact,  we  are  told  by  the  friends  of  tlio  administration,  as  if  in  double 
mockery  of  their  own  reasoning  and  our  apprehensions,  that  the  manu* 
faeturer  fuis  more  to  fear  from  home  competition  and  over^proditciion 
than  from  an  tf  foreign  competition  which  can  reach  him  under  the  pres^ 
ent  tariff.  It  is,  in  fact,  obvious  to  the  most  simple  understanding,  tlmt 
the  investment  of  capital  in  works  which  can  only  be  made  productive 
by  the  employment  of  many  hands,  is  putting  capital  in  the  power  of 
labor,  rather  than  in  a  position  to  control  it, 

"  Resohedy  That  the  assertion,  so  often  repeated,  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  has  operated  as  an  unequal  tax  upon  the  laboring  classes,  in  the 
manufactures  consumed  by  them,  is  wholly  destitute  of  truth.  Our  ap- 
plication of  manufacturing  industry  has  always  been  made,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  tliose  productions  requiring  little  labor  in  proportion  to  the 
raw  material.  In  these  the  success  has  been  greatest,  and  it  is  notorious 
that,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  hats,  Ace,  the  common 
articles  used  by  the  laboring  classes  are  produced  at  prices  which  may 
defy  all  foreign  compotition.  Even  the  cotton  minimum,  the  object  of 
so  much  undeserved  obloquy,  is  well  known  to  be  all  but  nominal  in 
respect  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  manufacture,  and  that  its  only  actual 
effect  is  to  levy  a  high  duty  on  its  higher  branches,  on  what  may  well  be 
termed  luxuries. 

"  Resolved^  That  \vhile  tlie  loss  of  capital  by  diis  change  of  system  is 
sudden  and  determinate,  the  effect  upon  labor  will  be  a  continuous 
wasting  disease,  with  no  remedy  but  the  retracing  our  steps, 

^*  Resolved^  That  the  high  reward  of  labor,  in  all  its  branches,  is  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  our  country,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  education  and  intelligence,  and  is  the  best  security  for 
die  permanence  of  our  free  institutions.  The  protective  system  acta  as 
the  proper  guardian  of  this  boon. 

"  Resolved^  That  while  we  welcome  and  approve  the  repeal  of  the 
British  com  laws  as  a  concession  and  benefit  to  the  depressed  labor  of 
England,  by  increasing  its  means  of  subsistence,  the  government  is  act- 
ing a  very  different  part  towards  our  own  labor  in  opening  its  products 
!o  a  free  competition  with  those  of  the  underpaid  laborers  of  Europe. 
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"  Resolved^  That  the  principles  of  free  trade  advocated  by  the  mod* 
em  economists  of  Europe  are  founded  on  a  stale  of  society  essentialljp^ 
different  from  our  own.  It  conlemplates  labor  in  excess,  content  witii 
a  bare  subsistence,  and  with  no  hope  of  improving  its  condition*  It  re* 
garda  only  the  profits  of  capital,  Witli  us,  labor  is  active  in  accumula^ 
tion  for  itself,  going  hand  in  hand  with  capital,  and  requiring  especially 
the  shield  of  the  protective  system  against  foreign  interference, 

*'  Therefore  rejiolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Whig  party,  and  of 
all  friends  of  their  country,"  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  rev 
and  modifying  the  existing  tariff  of  1846,  so  that  it  may  furnish  reveiii] 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  of  reestablishing  the  prin^l 
ciple  of  specilic  duties  in  all  practicablo  cases,  and  of  discrimination  in 
the  rates  of  duty  with  a  view  to  foster  and  protect  the  industry  of  the 
country  in  all  its  branches. 

"  R^sohcd^  Tliat,  whilst  Massachusetts  is  deeply  interested  in  the  pro* 
tection  of  her  capital,  and  her  labor  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  tbe 
mechanic  arts,  it  is  a  great  mistake,  propagated  for  party  purposes,  aod 
received  by  a  too  easy  credulity,  that  protection  is  a  local  or  party  pol- 
icy. We  esteem  it  a  poHcy  equally  favorable  to  every  part  of  the  cotm* 
try,  and  to  all  the  States  of  the  Union.'* 
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In  the  month  of  May,  1847,  Mr*  Webster  made  a  visit  to  the  Southern 
Atlantic  Stales,  He  was  everywhere,  on  his  route,  received  with  great 
respect  and  cordtalit}^;  and  wag  hospitably  entertaiiied  at  Kichmond, 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Augusta,  and  Savannah,  His  intention  was  to 
go  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  and  to  return  to  the  North  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi,  Unfortunately  he  was  taken  ill  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  and 
was  thus  prevented  fmm  continuing  his  journey  beyond  that  place. 

Short  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Webster  at  the  several  public  re- 
ceptions attended  by  him*  They  were  rendered  pecuharly  interesting 
by  the  unusual  nature  of  such  an  occurrence  as  the  visit  of  a  highly  dis- 
tinguished New  England  statesman  to  the  South,  and  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  everywhere  welcomed.  No  full  notes,  however, 
of  his  addresses  appear  to  have  been  taken  on  any  of  these  occasions, 
and  in  most  cases  a  very  brief  summary  is  all  tliat  remains. 

Of  his  speech  at  a  public  dinner  at  Hichmond,  on  the  29lh  of  April, 
no  report  whatever,  it  is  believed,  has  been  preserved.  In  addition  to 
his  remarks  on  this  occasion,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  toast  compH* 
mentary  to  himself,  Mr,  Webster  rose,  when  the  memory  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  was  proposed,  and  pronounced  impromptu  a  brief  eulogy 
upon  the  great  jurist,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  brilliant 
character.  "We  have  never,"  says  the  editor  of  a  Richmond  journal, 
"  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  more  finished  specimen  of  Ciceronian 
eloquence.  A  gentleman,  whose  taste  and  acquirements  entitle  his  opin- 
ions to  the  utmost  respect,  remarked  to  us,  that  not  Burke  nor  Sheridan 
could  have  been  more  felicitious,  in  giving  utterance  to  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum."  Unfortunately,  no  report  of  these  re- 
marks was  given  to  the  public* 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  his  intended  visit  to  Charleston,  a  number 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  that  place  were  appoinlcd  a  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  Mr.  Webster  on  his  arrival,  and  tender  him  a 
public  welcome  to  the  city.  It  took  place  on  the  7lh  of  May.  On 
the  following  d*iy  a  brilliant  entertainment  was  given  lo  him  by  the  New 
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England  Society.  On  the  10th  he  partook  of  a  puLlic  entertainment  by 
invitation  of  the  Charleston  Bar.  On  the  12th  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  College  of  South 
Carolina,  at  Columbia.  On  the  17th  he  arrived  at  Augusta,  in  Georgia, 
where  a  public  reception  of  the  most  flattering  kind  awaited  him*  Here, 
however,  he  became  so  much  indisposed,  as  to  be  compelled  to  \fcith- 
dmw  himself  from  the  projected  hospitalities  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as 
to  forego  the  prosecution  of  his  tour*  On  the  24th  of  May  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  proceed  to  Savannah,  in  which  place,  on  the  26th, 
a  public  reception  took  place  in  Monument  Square,  at  the  base  of  the 
monument  to  Greene  and  Pulaski,  On  this  occasion  a  very  intercsting 
address  was  made  to  Mr.  Webster  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Savan* 
nah,  by  Mr,  Justice  Wayne,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
From  Savannah  Mr.  W'cbstcr  returned  to  Charleston^  and  immediately 
took  passage  in  a  steamer  for  the  North. 

In  cunnection  with  the  speeches  made  by  Mr,  Webster,  as  far  as  tliey 
have  been  preserved,  it  has  been  thought  that  some  of  those  made  by 
other  gentlemen,  on  the  occasions  just  named,  would  be  found  interest- 
ing  by  the  readers  of  these  volumes,  particularly  in  the  present  state  of 
pubhc  affairs  in  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  South  and  the 
North.  They  have  accordingly  been  given,  as  far  as  was  practicable, 
with  those  of  Mr.  Webster, 
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The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday  morning, 
and  took  lodgings  at  tho  Charleston  Hotel.  At  12  o'clock,  M.,  he 
was  waited  on  by  the  Committee  of  Reception,  consisting  of  llie  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  viz.  Messrs.  F.  II.  Elmore,  D,  E.  Huger,  James 
L.  Petigrii,  William  Aiken,  H,  A.  Desaussure,  Henry  Gourdin,  J. 
B.  Campbell,  Francis  K,  Huger,  B.  F.  Hunt,  J.  B,  Legare,  R.  Yea- 
don,  John  S.  Ashe,  L  W.  Ha}Tie,  Dr.  John  B.  Irving,  and  Alexander 
Black. 

The  Committee  conducted  Mr.  Webster  to  the  spacious  piazza  or  bal- 
cony of  tlie  hotel,  which  was  thronged  with  ladies  and  citizens,  gath- 
ered {as  was  also  a  large  crowd  of  citizens  in  the  street  fronting  the 
hotel)  to  give  the  distinguished  guest  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hospi* 
taUties  of  Charleston.  Mr.  Webster  was  there  addressed  as  follows, 
by  the  Hon*  Franklui  H.  Elmore,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
ception :  — 

"Sir,  —  As  representatives  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  Charleston,  we 
wait  upon  you  to  tender  their  welcome  and  good  wishes.  Having  heard 
that  it  was  your  intention  to  pass  through  their  city,  in  a  tour  through 
the  Southern  States,  undertaken  to  obtain,  by  personal  observation,  a 
better  knowledge  of  their  people,  pursuits,  and  interests,  the  citizens  of 
Charleston,  laying  aside  all  ditferences  of  pohtical  opinion,  in  a  common 
desire  to  further  your  wishes  and  to  render  your  visit  agreeable,  assem- 
bled, and  ynanimously  delegated  to  us  the  pleasing  duty  of  expressing 
to  you  the  great  satisfaction  they  experience  in  thus  meeting  you  in  their 
homes.  Although  they  well  know  there  are  essential  differences  of 
opinion  between  a  great  majority  of  tlxem  and  yourself  and  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  which  you  are  the  trusted  and  distinguished  represent- 
ative in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  yet,  on  this  occasion,  they  remember 

*  Abridged  horn  Iho  Charlestoa  Courier  of  the  6th  of  May,  1847. 
TOL.   IL  32 
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with  far  more  pleasure,  tliat,  whilst  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department, 
you  watched  with  fidelity  over  other  sections  of  the  Union  ;  that  the 
South  was  not  neglected,  but  her  interests  and  her  rights  found  in  you 
an  able  and  impartial  vindicator ;  that  you  made,  amongst  other  public 
services,  great  and  successful  efforts  to  preserve  our  relations  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  the  moat  free  and  powerful  nation  of  the  Old  World ; 
and  that,  while  you  sened  the  general  cause  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion in  so  doing,  you  at  the  same  time  sustained  the  honor  and  promoted 
the  best  interests  of  our  common  coimtry.  They  remember,  too,  that 
Miissachusetts  also  is  one  of  the  Old  ll»irteen,  thai  she  was  the  leader 
in  tlic  struggles  of  the  Revolution,  and  that,  amid  its  common  trials  and 
dangers,  she,  with  our  own  State,  won  our  common  heritage  of  freedom 
and  a  common  stock  of  glory.  They  feel,  also,  that,  in  these  grateftil 
reminiscences,  we  should  be  bound  up  in  a  common  love  for  each  other, 
and  in  an  unatterable  determination  to  honor,  maintain,  and  respect  the 
rights,  welfare,  luid  feelings  of  each.  They  hope  to  see  these  louden* 
cies  cherished  and  these  ties  strengthened.  Event*?,  like  this  dow  tmn* 
spiring  with  us,  conduce  happily  to  such  results.  The  influence  of  put^ 
lie  men  is  a  powerful  agency,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that, 
of  American  statesmen,  whose  enlarged  and  lil>eral  minds  make  their 
opinious  authority,  and  best  qualify  them  to  understand  their  chamctfif 
and  to  do  tliem  justice  in  tlicir  own,  so  few  travel  into  other  sections, 
and  make  themscdvcs  personally  acquainted  with  and  kuoum  to  their 
distant  countr^^men.  In  such  intercourse,  and  in  the  interclumge  of 
courtesies  and  opinions,  pngudices  disappear,  misjudgmentB  are  cor- 
rected, tmd  a  just  appreci^ion  of  each  other  created,  leading  to  cordl* 
ality  in  feeling,  harmony  in  public  measures,  and  eminently  conducing 
to  their  common  prosperity  and  welfare. 

"  Entertaining  these  views,  our  constituents  heard  of  the  intention  and 
objects  of  your  visit  to  the  South  with  unmijEod  satisfoctioD. 

"They  are  happy  in  tlie  oppoilunity  of  expressing  these  sen*  un- 
to you,  Sir,  especially.  They  welcome  you  wi(h  the  frankness  lui  1  :  f 
dirdity  due  to  your  high  station,  to  your  represcniativc  character,  and  to 
your  eminent  abilities.  And  they  will  not,  on  this  occasion,  withhold 
the  expitrssion  of  hopes  %vhich  tliey  warmly  cherish,  that  Massncliusoette 
will  sec,  in  all  slie  docs,  thai,  while  South  Carolina  may  not  t 
maintenance  of  her  own  rights  with  decision,  she  still  cni' 
your  State  all  the  kindness  and  affection  due  to  a  sister,  ilhijitrious  for 
her  great  virtues,  her  great  men,  and  her  great  achievements.  For 
yourself,  and  as  her  representative,  again,  Sir,  we  hid  you  a  cordial  w^l* 
come  to  South  Carolina  and  to  Charleston.*' 

To  this  address  Mr.  Webster  returned  the  following  reply. 
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Gentlemen,^  It  would  be  an  act  of  as  great  \dolence  to  my 

own  feelings^  as  of  injustice  and  ingratitude  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  citizens  of  CharlestoOj  if  I  should  fail  to  express  ray  cor- 
dial thanks  for  the  welcome  you  give  me  in  their  behalf,  and  to 
leciprocate,  to  you  and  to  them,  my  sincere  respect  and  good 
wishes. 

You  are  quite  right,  Gentlemen,  in  supposing  that  my  pur- 
pose, in  undertaking  the  tour  which  has  brought  me  into  the 
midst  of  youj  is  to  see  the  country,  and  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  to  obtain  a  better  and  fuller  knowledge  of  both.  Hitherto, 
I  have  not  been  a  visitor  so  far  south;  and  I  was  unwiHing, 
quite  unwilling,  to  be  longer  a  stranger,  personally,  in  the  South- 
ern States,  The  citizens  of  Charleston  do  me  an  honor,  which 
I  most  deeply  feel,  when  they  say,  through  you,  that  they  have 
satisfaction  in  meeting  me  at  their  own  homes,  and  wish  to  ren- 
der my  visit  agreeable.  When  one  is  made  welcome  to  the 
homes  of  Charleston,  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  warmth  of  hos- 
pitality can  go  no  further. 

Undoubtedly,  Gentlemen,  diflerences  of  opinion  on  many 
subjects  exist  between  your  fellow-citizens  and  myself,  and  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts.  But  how  poor  must 
be  that  spirit,  a  spirit  which  I  am  siu-e  prevails  neither  here  nor 
in  Mas»aehu.sett>s,  Avhich  out  of  these  differences  would  extract 
cause  of  social  alienation  or  personal  disrespect!  What  would 
be  the  value  of  our  political  institutions,  if  men  might  not  ditfer 
on  public  questions,  without  sacrificing  mutual  esteem  or  de- 
slToying  the  sense  of  common  brotherhood  ?  We  have  diverse 
political  sentiments,  but  we  have  but  one  country.  We  may 
differ  as  to  the  best  manner  of  serving  and  honoring  that  coun- 
tr}',  but  we  agree  that  she  is  to  be  served  by  all  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power,  and  honored  by  aU  with  fdial  reverence  and  pa- 
triotic devotion*  If  we  do  not  always  think  alike,  we  all  feel 
alike.  We  feel  that  much  of  the  individual  happiness,  as  well 
as  the  national  renown,  which  belongs  to  us  now,  or  may  belong 
to  us  hereafterj  docs  and  will  attach  to  us  as  the  undivided,  and 
I  hope  always  the  mdivisible,  members  of  the  great  American 
republic. 

I  am  happy,  Gentlemen,  if  you  think  that,  wliile  discharging 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State,  I  paid  just  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Southern  interests.     In  my  Judgracnt^,  those  interests, 
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important  in  tliemselves,  were  connected  with  grave  questions 
of  public  law,  questions  touching  the  immunity  of  flags, 
the  independence  and  equality  of  nations  upon  the  oceaiul 
To  the  magnitude  of  these  questions  I  could  not  be  insen- 
sible. It  IB  tme  that  they  commanded  my  utmost  attention  j 
and  if  the  result  has  been  greater  freedom  from  annoyance,1 
more  security  for  maritime  rights,  and  a  general  advance  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  fricndiy  intercourse  of  na- 
tions,  I  am  bound  to  ascribe  tliis  result  rather  to  the  concur- 
rence of  fortunate  circumstances,  and  to  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  others,  thaa  to  any  ability  displayed  in  my 
efforts. 

I  concur  with  you  cordially,  Gentlemen,  in  the  sentiment,  that 
mutual  intercourse  strengthens  mutual  regard;  and  that  the 
more  citizens  of  different  parts  of  the  country  see  of  one  another, 
the  more  will  asperities  be  softened,  and  differences  reconciled. 
I  may  undertake  to  say,  for  Massachusetts,  that  she  is  ready,  at 
all  times,  to  meet  and  to  return  the  respect  and  tlie  hospitality 
of  South  Carolina ;  and  that  she  remembers  ancient  ties  of  union 
and  fraternity ;  that  &he  acknowledges  a  common  interest,  and 
a  common  fatCj  iji  a  common  country;  that  there  is  nowhere  a 
juster  or  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  men,  or  the  deeds,  of  this 
her  sister  State ;  and  nowhere  the  prevalence  of  more  earnest 
wishes  for  whatever  may  advance  her  prosperity  and  distinc* 
tion. 

Gentlemen,  T  come  among  you,  with  my  family,  as  travellers, 
but  not  feeling  that  we  are  entirely  strangers*  I  wish  to  attract 
no  ostentatious  notice,  but  desire  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  a  fellow- citizen,  and  to  see  the  country  and  the 
people  without  formality  or  constraint 

Thanking  you,  and  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  again,  for 
the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  me,  it  remains  that  I  offer 
you,  Gentlemen,  isersonally,  the  assurance  of  my  high  re* 
gard ;  and  to  this  concourse  of  your  fellow-citizens,  which  now 
surrounds  us,  and  whose  assembling  together,  on  tins  occa- 
sion, I  regard  as  so  respectful,  and  so  imperatively  demand* 
ing  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  I  must  tender  my  sincere 
respects. 

Citizens  of  Charleston  I  I  am  happy  to  regard  you  as  coun- 
tzymen*    We  are  born  to  the  same  inheritance,  won  by  the  same 
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patriotism  and  the  same  valor.  New  England  blood  has  mois- 
tened the  soil  where  we  now  stand,  shed  as  readily  as  at  Lexing- 
ton, or  CJoncord,  or  Bmiker  Hill.  May  it  prove  a  dm^able  ce- 
ment of  the  union  of  our  respective  States !  And  may  many 
generations,  now  far  off,  find  themselves,  when  they  arrive,  as  we 
now  find  ourselves,  a  free,  respectable,  united,  and  prosperous 
community !  I  pray  you,  Gentlemen,  accept  my  sincere  good 
wishes  for  you  alL 
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On  the  8th  of  May  a  public  diiuier  was  given  to  Mr.  Webster,  la  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  by  the  New  England  Society,  In  the  lamented  ab- 
sence, caused  by  indisposition,  of  the  venerable  President,  Doddridge 
Crocker,  Esq.,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  A.  S,  WilUngton,  Esq., 
Vice-President*  The  entertainment  was  attended  by  a  large  company, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  Charleston  and  the  vicinit}%  present  by  invitation.  After  a 
toast  from  llio  chair  in  honor  of  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Hunt,  one  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents  of  the  day,  spoke  as  fol* 
lows :  — 


**  Mr.  pREsmENT, —  As  our  Society  dispenses  with  the  usual  formaG* 

ties  of  a  set  occasion,  and  is  determined  to  receive  our  guest  as  an 
old  family  friend  and  connection,  whom  we  have  found  journeying 
through  the  land  of  our  adoption,  I  shall  take  leave  to  invite  your  at- 
tention to  a  few  observations,  after  which  I  shall  propose  a  toast* 

"  Our  experience  authorizes  us  to  assure  him,  that  he  will  return  to 
his  own  New  England  farm  more  attached  than  ever  to  that  Constitution 
which,  we  trust,  is  destined,  through  all  time  to  come,  to  bind  together 
all  parts  of  our  country  in  one  great  and  glorious  republic  ;  each  State 
governing  its  own  internal  affaii-s,  which  practical  experience  enables 
it  to  do  wisely,  while  the  federal  government  is  left  free  to  manage  our 
national  concerns. 

"  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  interchange  of  unofEcial  and  social  inter- 
course by  the  statesmen  of  the  different  quartern  of  the  countr)'.  It 
cannot  fail  to  wear  away  that  distrust  which  is  prone  to  render  stran- 
gers distant  and  suspicious,  and  I  may  add  selEsh,  in  their  conduct  of 
aflairs. 

•*  We  believe  that  the  more  Americans  see  and  know  of  each  other  at 

*  Abridged  from  the  Charle»tan  Courier  of  the  lOifa  of  May,  IS47. 
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home,  the  more  easily  will  thoy  he  convinced  that,  although  their  inter- 
nal arrangements  may  difTer,  all  can  join  in  a  cordial  and  hearty  irnion 
as  one  great  people.  A  mutual  respect,  reciprocal  beneiit,  and  social  in- 
tercourse  will  Qvery  clay  diminish  those  causes  of  difference  that  some- 
times mar  the  harmony  of  our  counsels.  Each  State  will  thus  respect 
and  regard  the  institutions  and  social  arrangements  of  every  other,  and 
all  combine  to  elevate  and  extend  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  only 
repuhlic  which  in  art  and  in  arms  maintaina  a  proud  equality  among 
flie  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  No  States  have  more  reason  to  entertain  Oie  most  cordial  relations 
than  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts.  When  the  port  of  Boston  was 
shut,  and  the  stubborn  spirit  of  her  people  rebuked  and  controlled  by 
armed  foreigners,  South  Carolina,  distant  as  she  was  from  the  scene  of 
wrong,  and  not  necessarily  included  in  its  immediate  effect,  disdained 
to  profit  by  the  sufferings  of  a  sister  colony,  hni  promptly  made  common 
cause  with  the  Bay  State,  and  resolved  to  cheer  her  spirits  and  share 
her  fortunes. 

*'  The  scenes  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  soon  roused  her  kindred 
spirit  into  action ;  —  the  military  stores  and  forts  were  seized  ;  —  South 
Carolina  became  a  rebel  colony,  and  a  British  fleet  entered  Charles- 
ton harbor.  If  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  fired  the  first  morning  gun 
of  freedom's  glorious  day,  Fort  Moultrie  thundered  forth  a  gallant 
response,  and  rendered  immortal  the  ever  green  Palmetto.  The  op- 
pressor was  taught  that  the  good  Old  Thirteen,  when  right  and  liberty 
were  at  stake,  were  animated  with  one  spirit,  and  true  to  their  kindred 
blood. 

*'  The  sons  of  the  wanderers  of  the  Mayflower  united  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Huguenot  in  a  firm  phalanx,  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
during  the  dark  and  stormy  days  of  llie  Revolution.  Is  it  not  fitting,  then, 
that  their  posterity  should  hand  down  to  unborn  ages,  unimpaii*ed,  that 
fraternal  kindness  which  was  born  of  a  common  conflict  and  a  coromoa 
triumph  ? 

**  Fortune  resolved  to  leave  out  no  element  essential  to  a  perpetual 
and  friendly  union  of  the  North  and  the  South*  The  generous  and  high- 
souled  chivalry,  that  led  South  Carolina  without  hesitation  to  peril  her 
own  existence  in  a  combined  opposition  to  the  oppression  by  whicli  the 
legislation  of  the  mother  country  was  seeking  to  humble  and  crusti  for 
ever  the  unyielding  spirit  of  New  England,  was  never  to  be  forgotten. 
When  ovenvhelming  military  power  had  laid  prostrate  the  fortunes 
of  the  South  and  held  her  gallant  spirits  bound  in  inaction,  —  in  this 
dork  hour  of  her  fate,  the  military  spirit  of  a  New  England  mechanic 
conceived  the  project  of  rescuing  the  South  at  every  hazard,  and  gave 
pledge  to  Washington  to  do  so  or  perish  in  the  effort. 
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**  Perilous  as  was  the  attempt,  the  commander-in-chief  resolved  to  in- 
illge  the  aspimlions  of  his  favorite  gcncml ;  and  after  a  maieh,  which 
might  be  tracked  by  the  bloody  footsteps  of  his  barefoot  and  almost 
naked  followers,  the  li-oops  of  Greeoe  were  united  with  the  followers  of 
Sumpter  and  Marion.  Every  gallant  warrior  of  the  South  started  at 
the  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  blast  of  the  clarion  from  the  North-  Con- 
flict followed  conflict,  until,  one  by  one,  every  post  of  the  enemy,  from 
NIncty-sLX  to  Charleston,  fell  before  their  united  valor.  The  tide  of 
war  was  rolled  back,  until  at  Yorktown  the  sword  of  the  proud  Corn- 
wall is  was  delivered  to  another  son  of  New  England,  and  Liacoln  was 
accorded  a  noble  retribution  for  his  gallant  but  unsuccessful  defeoco  of 
Charleston  during  its  protracted  siege. 

*'  Evei7  battle-field  of  our  State  contains  beneath  its  sod  the  bones 
of  New  England  men,  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  South*  Is  it 
not  right  tltat  tlie  land,  won  by  the  united  energies  and  sprinkled 
with  the  common  blood  of  bolli,  should  remain  for  ever  one  beritagei 
where  the  descendants  of  those  who  made  it  freedom's  sacred  sooX 
may  recognize,  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  'their  own,  their 
native  land,*  the  land  their  fathers  held  by  the  glorious  title  of  the 
sword? 

'*  It  is  in  this  feeling  that  we  hold  every  son  of  the  South  entitled  to  a 
home  and  a  welcome  among  the  green  hills  and  pure  streams  of  New 
England. 

"  The  Ndrth  and  the  South  are  but  apartments  in  the  house  of  our 
fathera,  and  long,  long  may  their  inmates  live  in  harmony  together 
the  ennobling  relaliona  of  children  of  the  common  conquerors  of  a  coa 
mon  country. 

*^  You,  Sir,  for  the  first  time,  look  upon  that  sunny  side  of  the  naii'jnal 
domain  where  we  have  planted  our  habitations  and  garnered  up  oar 
hearts.  Here  arc  our  homes  and  our  altars,  here  is  tlie  field  of  our  1 
bors,  here  are  the  laws  and  institutions  which  protect  us ;  hero,  too,  a 
to  many  the  birthplace  of  their  children  and  their  own  destined  graves  | 
here  our  first  allegiance  is  due,  which  we  feel  is  in  all  things  cQ 
ent  with  fidelity  to  the  great  republic  of  which  our  State  is  an  integ 
portion.  Neither  have  we  forgotten  the  happy  days  of  earty  life,  i 
well-loved  scenes  of  *  our  childhood's  home-'  Fidelity  to  the  la 
of  our  adoption  finds  no  guaranty  in  a  renegade  desertion  of  thai 
our  binh  ;  but  we  turn,  with  feelings  of  cherished  veneration,  to  whertl 
our  fathers,  in  sorrow  and  privation,  laid  the  deep  foundations  of  a  oeif  ^ 
empire,  based  on  the  eternal  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty» 
and  sustained  by  gcncml  education  and  public  and  private  virtue*  We 
hallow  their  memories  and  tread  with  reverence  on  tlieir  graves.  Our 
filial  piety  is  not  abated  by  distance,  and  we  hall  tlie  combg  amoBg 
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!is  of  a  worthy  son  of  New  Englaad  as  a  messenger  from  our  father* 
land. 

"  We  recognize  in  you  one  who  has  exhibited  the  influence  of  her  in- 
stitutions in  a  resplendent  light.  The  son  of  a  New  England  farmer, 
the  pupil  of  the  free  schools  and  college  of  your  native  Slate,  your  o^^ti 
energies  have  placed  you  on  an  elevation  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
tlie  cabinet,  where  the  civilized  world  can  behold  an  orator,  a  jurist,  and 
a  statesman,  who  bears  no  adventitious  title,  and  yet  is  known  and  rec- 
ognized by  nature's  own  stamp  of  greatness. 

'^  As  a  diplomatist,  you  have  secured  peace  without  any  sacrifice  of 
national  honor,  and  may  wear  your  civic  crown  as  proudly  as  the  vic- 
torious soldier  does  his  plume.  We  shall  record  your  visit  in  our  ar- 
chives as  a  part  of  our  annals,  and  tlie  recollection  of  it  will  always  be 
among  the  most  acceptable  reminiscences  in  the  history  of  our  Society, 

**  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  offer  as  a  toast,  ^ 

"  Our  guest :  He  has  a  heart  large  enough  to  comprehend  his  whole 
countr)%  —  a  head  wise  enough  to  discern  her  best  interests;  we  cheer 
Hm  on  his  way  to  view  her  in  oil  her  various  aspects,  well  assured  that, 
the  more  he  sees  of  her,  the  better  he  will  like  her," 

'  This  address  and  sentiment  having  been  received  with  loud  and  re- 
peated cheers  and  applause,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  made  the  following 
I6ply.* 

Gentlemen,  —  I  am  bound  to  say  a  few  words  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  numerous  kind  things  which  have  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  you,  and  the  kind  manner  in 
wiiich  they  have  been  received  by  the  company.  Li  answer  to  the 
testimonials  of  respect  and  the  high  compliments  so  eloquently 
paid  me  by  my  New  England  friend,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
gay,  that  it  is  a  high  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  find  my- 
self in  the  city  of  Charleston,  the  long-renowucd  and  hospitable 
dty  of  the  South,  among  those  whom  I  regard  as  fellow-country* 
men,  and  who  look  upon  me  in  the  same  light.  The  marks 
of  respect  and  aftection  thus  tendered  have  penetrated  ray 
heart  with  the  most  grateful  emotions.  Colonel  Hunt  has  been 
I  pleased,  with  much  propriety  and  eloquence,  to  refer  to  that  great 
'instrament  of  government,  the  Constitution,  and  to  speak  of  it 
in  terms  habitual  to,  and  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of,  all  Amer- 
ican bosoms.     Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  with 
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regard  to  some  of  its  purposes,  all  agree  that  it  is  the  basis  of 

our  Jiberty,  the  cement  of  our  Union,  and  the  source  of  our  na* 
tional  prosperity  and  renown.  True,  the  cardinal  principle  of 
that  instmnient  and  the  interpretation  of  some  of  its  provisions 
have,  at  times,  led  to  agitating  discussions  and  dangerous  excite- 
ments, but  every  thing  is  now  calm  and  repose,  and 
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I  take  great  pleasure,  Sir,  in  marking  the  wise  choice  that  the 
sons  of  New  England  around  me  have  made,  in  coming  to  this 
State,  I  trust  they  were  not  very  badly  off  at  home,  but  they 
appear  to  be  exceedingly  comfortable  here.  Since  "  the  loud 
torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar"  did  not  "bind  thera  to  their 
native  mountains  more,"  they  have  not  only  acted  wisely  in 
coming  hither,  but,  if  they  must  make  a  change,  I  really  think 
they  could  not  have  made  a  better. 

Where  on  this  continent  is  there  a  higher  freedom  of  social 
enjoyment,  or  a  more  ready  extension  of  the  relations  of  private 
friendship  and  the  courtesies  of  refined  society,  than  in  this  city 
and  State  ?  Nor  can  1  forbear  a  tribute  to  the  inteUigcnce,  enter- 
prise, and  hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  where  the  ex* 
iled  and  the  oppressed  of  the  earth,  and  the  victims  of  religiaoB 
persecution,  the  Huguenot  as  well  as  the  Puritan,  have  ever  found 
a  sanctuary  and  a  home  ;  wliither,  as  the  name  of  this  hall  in* 
structs  us,*  the  enterprising  North-British  merchant  resorts  In 
the  prosecution  of  business?,  and  for  convivial  eajojiuent ;  and 
where  that  other  people,  the  hapless  sons  of  Ireland,  in  our  day 
the  subjects  of  so  much  snflbring,  and  to  whose  relief  the  whole 
of  our  land,  both  North  and  South,  are  now  hastening  with  one 
heart  and  one  purse,  have  also  gathered  as  the  home  of  the  op- 
pressed* 

My  friend  has  been  pleased,  in  speaking  of  my  public  servicei, 
to  refer  to  my  influence  over  recent  negotiations,  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  earth.  Our  true  nafioniil  pol- 
icy is  a  policy  of  peace*  I  have  not  felt,  for  many  years,  that  il 
is  at  all  necessary  for  us  to  make  farther  displays  of  prowess  ia 
arms  in  order  to  secure  us  an  enduring  national  rcnowtL  Thefe 
is  no  danger  that  we  shall  be  underrated  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
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by  any  defect  in  this  particular.  With  these  views,  I  have  in 
my  public  course  directed  my  best  efforts  to  promote  the  peace  of 
the  worldj  decming^that  policy  best  for  the  honor  and  prosperity 
of  our  land,  and  in  closest  conforniity  to  the  bcn%n  precepts  of 
Christianity  and  the  humane  spirit  of  modern  civilization. 

In  reference  to  this  policy,  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  able 
and  honorable  bearing  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  the  councUs  of  the  nation.  On  all  the  great  questions  of 
peace  and  u^r,  and  other  questions  of  national  interest^  that 
have  been  discussed  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  they  have  been 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  country,  and  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
is  their  due. 

It  IS  natural  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  reflect  on  the  advanta- 
ges to  be  derived  from  free  intercourse  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Union,  and  on  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal communication,  to  enable  us  to  see  and  know  more  of  one 
another,  convinced  as  I  am,  that,  the  more  we  see  and  know  of 
each  other,  the  higher  will  be  our  mutual  appreciation,  the  great- 
er will  be  our  deference  for  each  other's  judgments  and  opinions, 
and  that,  by  cultivating  reciprocal  feelings  of  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy, the  stronger  wiU  be  our  ties  of  fraternal  peace  and  con- 
cord, the  stronger  the  great  bond  of  union  which  holds  us  to- 
gether as  United  SiaUs,  These  considerations  are  especially 
applicable  in  this  era  of  developments  so  favorable  to  traur^porta- 
tion  and  conveyance,  in  wliich  distance  is  so  much  less  measured 
than  formerly  by  space  than  time* 

Nobody,  Sir,  will  expect  a  set  speech  from  me  at  this  social 
board.  1  have  had  enough  of  such  speeches  elsewhere.  1  feel 
that  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  unceremonious 
character  of  the  oecar^ion  to  inflict  on  the  company  a  formal  ad- 
dress. Enough  has  been  already  said  by  me ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  tender  ray  most  earnest  and  cordial  good  wishes 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  and 
tlie  people  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Webster  concluded  with  the  following  toast :  — 

The  people  of  South  Carolina:  Distinguished  for  their  hos- 
pitality and  high  social  virtues, —  as  much  so,  as  for  tJie  great 
names  which,  at  all  times,  they  have  given  to  the  public  service 
of  tlie  country. 
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**  Ma,  PasBmaiiT  ash  GwsmsMxs  of  th£  Nrw  Ekglaitd  Socimr,^ — 
AbboQ^  I  baTC  retired  horn  pnblb  life  donng  tbe  last  three  or  four 
yean,  and  beoee  am  to  no  tnall  d^ee  oat  of  the  piactioeof  pobfie 
speaJdngt  I  nerertheless  feel,  onder  the  iasptnng  inTOcatioii  of  oar  dis- 
tingixtshed  guest,  that  I  am  not  afasohnefy  bereft  of  the  facoltjr  of  speedk, 
ahhoogb  orerwbelmed  with  tbe  vahie  of  ^  compliment  be  has  paid 
me,  aod  the  large  addition  yoo  bare  made  to  h  bj  the  entbnnam  with 
which  it  has  been  reoeiyed. 

**I  deem  myself  peculiarly  forttmate,  that,  in  a  brief  and  accideolal 
vistt  I  hare  paid  to  this  city,  t  shoold  be  present  to  onite  with  yoo  10 
those  jiist,  and  to  youiselTes  eminently  honorable  tributea,  which  yoci 
have  paid  lo  the  distingmsbed  genius  and  estimable  priTale  worth  of  tbe 
Senator  from  Maflsacbusetts. 

^Mt  b  true  that  I  served  some  four  or  five  years  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  RepfesentatiTes  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with  tUi 
gentleman,  during  the  diacuseion  of  many  interesting,  and  I  may  sai 
some  heart-burning  questions* 

**  I  have  often  witnessed,  and  sometimes  ftll^  hb  extraordinaiy 
m  debate.  But  if  I  have  been  made  sensible  of  this,  1  have  likewise 
ogniz^fd  the  gentlemanly  courtesy,  amiable  temper,  and  generous  spirit 
of  contest  which  he  uniformly  carried  into  every  discussion,  surpassed, 
if  it  was  possible,  alone  by  those  fine  social  qualities  around  the  festtve 
board,  in  the  atmosphere  of  which,  the  torch  of  party  spirit,  if  it  was  not 
at  once  extinguished,  at  least  was  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  genius,  or  in 
the  broad  glare  of  the  convivial  sympathies  which  flowed  from  his  kind 
and  bonovoknt  heart* 

•*  I  am  hnppy  to  greet  him,  Sir,  in  the  home  of  my  fathers.  It  ia 
right  uud  fitting  ihnt  he  should  come  among  us  ;  tlmt  the  favored  son  of 
old  MuasuchuNctts  Bay  should  at  last  see  how  old  South  Carolina  stands, 
and  what  aorl  of  people  wc  arc,  aAcr  a  lapse  of  more  than  eighty  yeaw 
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mce  those  two  then  heroic  Colonies  were  united  in  common  league  to 
achieve  the  infiependcnce  of  our  common  country. 

"  This  remark,  Sir,  recalls  to  my  recollection  a  cherished  tradition  in 
my  own  family.  A  fact  which  you  will  fmd  confirmed  in  llie  biograph- 
ical history  of  our  coimtry,  in  a  highly  interesting  Hfe  of  Josiali  Qyincy, 
Jr*,  written  by  his  sonj  the  late  distinguished  President  of  IiiLr\^ard  ITni* 
versity, 

"  When  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  and  John  Adams  determined  to 
resist  the  oppressions  of  the  mother-country,  they  sent  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 
(than  whom  a  more  gallant  and  accomplished  spirit  our  Revohiiion  did 
not  produce)  to  Sooth  Carolina,  to  obtain  the  support  of  this  Cavalier  and 
Huguenot  Colony,  the  vcn^  pet  of  the  British  crown,  to  stend  by  them 
in  the  coming  struggle.  The  first  person  on  whom  Mr.  Quincy  called 
was  my  grandfather,  Thomas  Lynch,  Sen.,  who,  with  a  princely  for- 
tune, had  staked  Qvery  thing  from  the  jump  in  the  glorious  contest,  and 
who,  as  early  as  the  first  Congress  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
wrote  and  reported,  as  a  delegate  from  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  ad* 
dresses  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Mr.  Quincy,  coming 
by  land  from  Boston,  drove  up  to  my  grand father''s  residence  on  South 
Simtee,  then  and  now  called  Peach-Trce.  After  communicating  his 
mission,  which  met  with  the  worm  concurrence  of  my  distingubhcd  rel* 
ative,  they  both  instantly  started  for  Charleston,  and  in  the  house  of 
Miles  Brewton  (the  late  residence  of  the  late  Colonel  William  Alston,  in 
King  Street),  then  an  opulent  and  patriotic  merchant,  whose  weaUh 
greatly  depended  on  peace  with  England,  met  John  Kutledge,  Christo- 
pher Gad.sden,  Miles  Brewton,  and  die  other  patriots  of  Soytli  Carolina, 
and  there  was  concocted  the  grand  scheme  of  colonial  resistance,  which 
waa  afterwards  uttered  in  the  war-shout  at  Bunker  Hill,  aud  reechoed 
in  the  thunders  from  our  own  Palmetto  fort  on  tlie  28th  of  June  fol- 
lowing.* 

"  I  glory  that  my  noble  old  ancestor  thus  received  the  young  Boston 
emissary  and  rebel.  I  would  rather  have  sprung,  as  I  have  sprung,  from 
his  loins,  tlian  that  the  blood  of  all  tlie  Howards  should  flow  in  my 
veins. 

•  There  is  some  inaccuracy  in  these  details,  which  were  evidently  stated  from 
general  recollection.  Mr.  Quincy's  visit  to  South  Carolina  took  place  several 
years  a  fief  i\w  patriots  of  Massachusetts  "  had  determined  to  resist  tlie  oppres- 
sions of  the  mottiLT  country/*  He  arrived  in  Charle*«tya  on  the  2Bth  of  Februa- 
ry, 1773.  The  voyao-e  (for  he  went  by  sea)  was,  undertaken  purely  from  mo* 
lives  of  health,  it  being  decided  that  *Mii3  only  hope  of  life  depended  upon  an 
immediate  change  to  a  more  sontherti  climate."  It  is  quite  true,  however,  that 
durinir  his  visit  to  SoiUh  Carolina  lie  lost  no  opportunity  of  conferring  with  the 
patTiots  of  Charleston  and  the  vicinity^  and  «f  giving  and  receiving  eneouraffe- 
ment  in  relerence  to  Uie  approaching  crisis.  See  Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
by  his  son,  Josiah  (President)  Quincy,  p.  72, 
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"I  ask,  iben,  our  distinguished  guest,  whether  Massachusetts  aod 
SouUi  Carolina  ought  not  ever  to  be  indissolubly  united  ?  Fast  friends, 
then,  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need,  may  they  never  be  Irreconcilable  ad- 
versaries in  tlie  hour  of  the  utmost  exasperation. 

^^  May  we  not  hope,  my  friends,  that  our  distinguished  guest  will  rec* 
ogmze,  in  his  journey  through  the  South,  some  things  to  esteem  and 
regard,  and  fresh  cement,  in  his  own  cordial  sympathies  with  the  warm 
greetings  which  everywhere  await  him,  to  bind  his  cherished  union  of 
tlie  States  more  closely  to  his  heart  ? 

"  I  know  that  none  of  us  can  go  to  New  England,  that  garden  of  mod* 
em  civilization,  without  instruction  and  delight.  If  we  can  leam  much 
from  the  victorious  industry  of  her  sons  in  building  up  the  finest  social 
structure  in  the  world,  we  must  be  captivated  by  the  generous  and  gui^< 
ing  hospitality  of  her  noble  capital,  where  literature  and  the  arts  form 
the  classic  architrave  which  adorns  the  granite  pillars  of  the  religion  mid 
morals  of  that  singularly  interesting  people* 

"  I  have.  Sir,  some  right  to  speak  thus  of  New  England,  It  was  there 
that  I  acquired  the  rudiments  of  almost  all  I  know  in  this  world.  On 
the  hanks  of  the  beautiful  Charles  River,  as  it  winds  its  silverj^  current 
through  tlie  county  of  Norfolk,  I  passed  the  hours  of  my  childhood,  un- 
der lite  parental  instruction  of  a  kind  and  gifted  old  clergyman,  who  ta^^^ 
long  since  gone  to  his  bright  and  easily  adjusted  account.  ^^^| 

"All  these  scenes  of  my  childhood,  even  at  tJiis  moment,  when  ap» 
proaching  age  has  not  chilled  its  fires,  come  gushing  to  my  heart  to  re* 
ceive  a  renewed  vitality  from  its  tenderness  and  warmth.  There  is  not 
*  a  bosky  bourne  or  alley  green '  for  miles  around  tlic  humble  porsonago 
of  my  revered  preceptor,  that  I  do  not  remember  with  fond  afiectioiL 
Yes,  I  now  feel  that  these  images  of  the  past  have  come  as  it  wtm 
again  witli  throbbing  tenderness  to  tell  me  that,  next  to  my  own  natite 
land,  I  perhaps  love  old  Massachusetts  best ;  for  next  to  her  who  giTca 
us  life,  we  ought  to  love  those  who  nurture.  At  least  I  think  so.  Per- 
haps the  coming  of  our  friend  from  this  land  has  created  tliis  illusion. 
But  if  tliese  are  illusions,  I  find  these  emotions,  these  natural  instincts 
of  the  human  heart,  are  stronger  tlian  the  strifes  of  party  spirit,  even  In 
the  hour  of  llicir  utmost  inflammation.  If  these,  indeed,  are  delusioiiSt 
they  ought  to  be  encouraged,  for  it  is  only  by  getting  clear  in  this  way 
of  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  this  world,  lliat  we  really  *  seem  to  recover  a 
part  of  the  forgotten  value  of  existence.' 

"  I  have,  however,  Mr,  President,  sufBcictntly  trespassed  on  thr  kind 
and  flattering  attention  of  this  assembly.  It  is  time  tliat  I  should  coo» 
elude. 

"  I  know  not  that  I  can  conclude  more  appropriately  than  by  an  allu* 
lion  to  a  great  event  in  tJie  public  lii;slory  of  our  guest.    When  the 
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Greeks  decreed  to  Achilles  the  greatest  of  his  ovations,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  greeted  with  cordial  salutations  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Hector.  I  know  when  I  bring  the  name  of  Hayne  to  the 
recoUection  of  our  friend,  his  heart  stands  ready,  unbidden,  to  unite  in 
our  tribute  of  sorrow,  admiration^  and  esteem,  to  the  shade  of  lliat  gifted 
spirit 

**  In  the  celebrated  debate  on  Foot's  Hesolutions,  (which  was  but  a 
foreshadowing  of  coming  events  of  for  deeper  interest,)  tlie  greatest  and 
by  far  the  ablest  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  Stales  which  ever  took  place,  occurred,  as  you  well  know,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  session  of  1830* 

"  Our  deeply  lamented  Hayne,  our  comparatively  youthful  champion, 
was  pitted  against  the  gentleman  now  honoring  and  honored  by  this 
festival.  It  is  not  for  me,  with  all  my  strong  sympathies,  personal  and 
political,  to  say  in  this  '  War  of  Gianta '  who  had  the  t>etter  part,  either 
in  his  great  argument,  or  in  the  mode  or  manner  of  enforc'mg  it.  A 
proper  feeling  of  courtesy  to  our  distinguished  guest  induces  me  to  bo 
silent  on  their  relative  merits,  and  on  the  relative  value  of  the  great  truths 
involved  in  the  discussion. 

*'  But  I  can  well  say  this,  that  I  have  oflen  heard  my  deceased  friend, 
in  the  hours  of  our  unreserved  confidence,  bear  testimony  to  the  preem- 
inent powers  that  his  opponent  brought  to  bear  ia  that  debate,  the  bril- 
liancy of  which  he  was  not  die  last  to  recognize  and  acknowledge.  Nor 
was  he  backward  in  likewise  acknowledging  his  belief  in  the  sincerity 
with  which  opinions  thus  entertained  were  thus  so  ably  enforced. 

"  May  1  not  thus  Fikewisc,  my  friends,  say  to  such  as  knew  our  gifted 
and  deceased  countryman,  that,  if  he  had  been  spared  to  us  and  stood 
where  I  now  stand,  he  would  have  been  the  first  among  us  with  an  out- 
stretched hand  and  willing  heart  to  receive  Ids  great  antagonist  on  his 
arrival  on  our  shores  ? 

"  The  accents  of  my  voice  almost  reach  the  spot  where  he  rests  in  his 
mourned  and  untimely  gmve.  But,  dear  and  never  to  be  forgotten 
friend,  thou  canst  not  hear  these  accents  which  hail  you  with  the  tender 
and  recollected  association  of  a  long-cherished  friejidship.  Methinks  I 
almost  hear  tlie  music  of  thy  once  unrivalled  voice  in  all  the  compass  of 
its  melody  and  power.  Yes,  I  seem  to  gaze  once  more  with  unspeaka- 
ble delight  on  that  countenance  which  beamed  in  life  with  the  blended 
rays  of  genius,  virtue,  and  spotless  honor,  cheering  and  greeting  our 
guest  on  his  kindly  advent  among  us.  But,  alas  1  thou  art  as  silent,  my 
friend,  as  thy  thrice  honored-grave. 

**  Let  us,  however,  my  friends,  as  a  consecrated  office  of  friendship 
and  atfection,  approach  his  urn  in  a  spirit  of  just  pride,  as  well  as  with  a 
feeling  of  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  offer  tliis  libation  to  his  shade. 
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'*  The  memory  of  Robert  Y,  Haync  :  A  champion  worthy  to  ha^e 
contended  with  Daniel  Webster,  oad  to  have  boriie  on  high  the  glonous 
banner  of  our  Stale." 

Tills  toast  was  drank  standing  and  in  silence.  On  the  company  being 
again  seated,  Mr.  W'ebster  rose  and  said,  — 

The  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat  has  anticipated 

me  in  the  tribute  he  has  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  in 
what  I  intended  to  say  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  I  cordially 
concur,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  in  every  sentiment  he  has 
so  eloquently  and  feelingly  uttereiL  If  it  was  my  fortune  to  be 
opposed  to  that  gentleman  in  debate,  on  an  important  national 
question,  it  only  gave  me  a  better  opportunity  of  recognizing 
his  ver}^  eminent  ability,  which  was  not  even  siirpasst^d  by  his 
gentlemanly  accomplishments.  I  am  happy  in  this  assembly  ta 
have  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  his  elevated  path* 
otism,  \\h  high  honor,  and  incorruptible  integrity.  No  one  out 
of  the  circle  of  hi*  immediate  relatives  and  friends  more  aincere- 
ly  sympathized  in  the  great  public  loss  that  his  death  ocM^asioned. 
Witli  t!iis  appreciation,  we  can  tlien  well  atlbrd  to  offer  another 
tribute  to  his  distinguished  worth.     I  will  give  you 

The  memory  of  Robert  Y*  Hayne ;  A  gentleman  of  conrteoua 
and  polished  manners,  of  irre pro ac^h able  life,  a  lawyer  of  distinc- 
tion and  eminence,  a  statesman  of  ability  and  talent,  and  a 
higiily  favored  son  of  liis  native  State. 
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Ttte  Bar  Dinner  in  honor  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  groat  master  of  law 
and  leader  of  the  profession  in  the  Union,  took  place,  at  St*  Andrew's 
Hall,  on  Monday,  the  10th  instant.  Henry  A,  Desaussure,  Esq.,  tho 
senior  practisiBg  lawyer,  the  courteous  chief  patriarch  of  tlie  profession 
in  Charleston,  prc^ sided,  assisred  by  Messrs.  James  L,  Petigru,  B.  F, 
Hunt,  H.  Bailey,  and  Richard  Yeadon,  as  Vice-Presidents.  A  number 
of  retired  members  of  the  Bar  participated  in  the  festive  scene,  attracted 
by  the  desire  to  do  honor  to  one  who  conferred  such  honor  on  the  pro- 
fession. After  a  sentiment  from  the  chair  in  honor  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, James  L*  Petigru,  Esq»,  one  of  tlie  Vice-Presidents,  rose  and  made 
&  few  remarks  on  tho  law  as  the  noblest  of  human  sciences,  and  on  the 
tribute  due  to  those  who  profoundly  studied  and  illustrated  its  principles* 
He  concluded  with  the  followmg  appropriate  sentiment:  — 

*'  The  accomplislied  orator,  who,  as  well  in  pn^^atc  causes  as  in  pub- 
lic aflTairs,  has  not  only  set  an  example  to  his  contempomries,  but  earned 
a  name  among  tho  illustrious  masters  of  a  fonner  age/' 

This  sentiment  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  was 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Webster  as  follows  :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  I  feel  highly  honored  by  this  tribute  of  respect 
and  regard  from  my  professional  brethren  of  the  Charleston  Bar. 
I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  my  sincere  and  grateful  satisfaction 
in  thus  meeting  them  at  the  friendly  and  social  board.  Such 
are  the  emotions  of  my  bosom,  I  can  scarcely  trust  myself  with 
a  response,  or  be  expected  to  make  a  set  speech  in  reply.  Let 
me  say,  Gentlemen,  that  I  love  our  common  profession,  and  love 

•  Abridged  from  the  Ciiarleston  Courier  of  the  12th  of  May,  1947, 
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all  who  honor  it.  I  regard  it  as  the  great  ornament,  and  one  of 
the  chief  defences  and  securities,  of  free  institutions.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  and  conservative  of  public  liberty.  I  honor  it  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  If  I  am  any  thing,  it  is  the  law  —  that 
'  noble  profession,  that  sublime  science  which  we  aU  pursue  — 
I  that  has  made  me  what  I  am.  It  has  been  my  ambition,  coeval 
-with  my  early  manhood,  nay,  with  ray  youth,  to  be  thought 
worthy  to  be  ranged  under  the  banner  of  that  profession.  The 
law  had  been  my  chief  Btiraolus,  my  controlling  and  abiding 
hope,  nay,  I  might  almost  say,  ray  pres^iding  genius  and  guar> 
dian  angel. 

We  have  met  this  evening,  Sir,  my  brothers  and  myself, 
brethren  in  the  law,  under  the  influence  of  common  feelings. 
We  are  students  of  the  same  professiooj  followers  and  disciples 
of  the  same  great  leaders  and  teachers  w^hora  history  has  chponi- 
cled  for  our  contemplation  and  example ;  such  as  the  sages  of  the 
Roman  jurispmdence ;  such  as  D' Aguesseau  and  Doraat,  Coke 
and  Holt  and  Mansfield,  and  other  great  names  in  Europe ;  such 
as  the  masters  of  the  profession  in  our  own  country,  —  great 
lights  and  luminaries  in  every  branch  of  legal  science  and  in 
the  principles  of  legtslation.  I  feel  it  no  common  good  fortuae 
to  belong  to  a  profession  so  useful,  so  honorable,  and  so  distill* 
gtiished.  Although  it  may  not  alw^ays,  although  it  doe^  not 
often,  in  tins  country,  lead  to  wealth,  it  docs  what  is  infinitely 
better  and  more  important,  — it  enables  us  to  do  good  in  our 
day  and  generation,  I  repeat,  it  is  not  calculated  to  yield  its 
members  the  greatest  fortunes.  It  seldom,  in  this  respect,  fulfils 
the  sanguine  expectations  of  beginners  in  the  toilsome  path. 
/  After  twenty-five  years'  observation,  I  can  give  it  as  the  con- 
I  densed  liistory  of  most,  if  not  all,  good  lawyers,  that  they  lived 
well  and  died  poor.  In  other  countries,  and  in  England  espe* 
cially,  it  is  diflcrent  Great  fortunes  are  there  accumulated  in 
every  branch  of  the  legal  profession.  Many  noble  and  wealthy 
families  in  England  have  been  built  up  on  the  acquisitions  of 
the  law.  Such  h  not  the  course  of  things  with  us,  nor,  w^ith  our 
habits  and  inclinations,  is  it  to  be  expected. 

The  only  regret  to  be  felt  at  the  slenderness  of  professional 
emolument  arises  out  of  the  difliculty  of  impressing  on  the  gen* 
eral  mind  suiHeiently  strong  inducements,  to  make  adequate  and 
honorable  provision  for  those  who  are  selected  from  the  legal 
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profession  to  go  on  the  bench.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  char- 
acter on  earth  more  elevated  and  piure  than  that  of  a  learned 
and  upright  judge.  There  is  no  cause  to  which  I  would  more 
cheerfully  and  more  largely  contribute  the  earnings  of  my  life, 
than  the  adequate  support  of  the  learned  and  upright  judge. 
But  although  such  a  character  exerts  an  important  agency  in 
the  public  service  and  influence  for  the  public  good,  —  an  influ- 
ence, like  the  dews  of  heaven,  falling  without  observance, — 
it  its  not  always  sure,  among  a  people  of  great  activity,  like  ours, 
to  attract  the  proper  regard  or  proper  reward.  The  inadequacy 
of  legal  emolument  is  not  the  only  reason  which  prevents  the 
profession  in  this  country  from  accnmulatbig  wealth.  Their 
standing  in  society  compels  them  to  live  somewhat  expensively, 
and,  I  may  add,  their  inclinations  too.  Lawyers  always  think 
themselves  bound  to  be  hospitable.  Friends  come  to  town,  and 
they  must  be  entertained.  These  positions  do  not  rest  on  dis- 
putable authority,  but  are  favored  by  every  authority  from  Lord 
Coke  down. 

But  though  not  the  road  to  wealth,  our  calling  is  not  the  less 
honorable.  Out  of  tlie  profesf^ion  of  the  law,  magistratea  are 
chosen  to  dispense  private  and  public  justice.  This  is  a  great 
proof  of  respectability  of  standing  in  a  government  like  ours. 
Merit,  and  not  political  favor,  determines  with  us  who  shall  oc- 
cupy the  seat  of  justice.  He  would  profane  our  institutions 
who  should  be  bold  and  daring  enough  to  put  one  on  the  bench 
unqualified  in  mind  and  morals  for  the  high  position. 

I  have  observed  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  the  great 
end  of  human  society.  All  the  complex  machinery  of  govern- 
ment has  for  its  object  that  a  magistrate  should  sit,  in  purity 
and  intelligence,  to  administer  juslice  between  individuals  and 
tile  country.  The  judiciary,  selected  from  our  profession,  makes 
every  one  feel  sale  in  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Where  ia 
there  a  higher  function  or  dignity  than  that  of  a  chanceUor  to 
dispense  etiuity  between  litigants  and  to  the  widow  and  orphan  ? 
Learned  and  virtuous  judges  are  the  great  masters,  and  lawyers 
the  apprentices  of  justice,  No  morality,  save  that  of  the  Sav- 
iour of  mankind,  is  more  ennobling  than  that  of  a  court  of 
equity,  as  jlhistrated  in  the  judgments  of  men  tike  D'Agiiea- 
seau  and  Hardwieke  and  Eldon,  of  Marshall  and  Dcsaussure 
and  Kent  and  Story.  No  moral  lesson,  except  those  of  holy 
writ,  surpasses  the  teachings  of  these  great  lights  of  the  taw  on 
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the  subject  of  fiduciary  relations,  and  in  matters  of  trust  and 
confidence.  An  eminent  lawyer  cannot  be  a  dishonest  man. 
TeU  me  a  man  is  dishonesty  and  I  wnll  answer  he  is  no  lawyer* 
He  cannot  be,  because  he  is  careless  and  reckless  of  justice;  the 
law  is  not  ia  his  heart,  —  is  not  the  standard  and  rule  of  his  coa* 
duct 

A  great  equity  lawyer  has  truly  said,  that,  ever  since  the  Rev- 
olution of  1688,  law  has  been  the  basis  of  public  liberty.  1 
bold  it  to  be  undoubted  that  the  state  of  society  depends  more 
on  elementary  law,  and  the  principles  and  rules  that  control  the 
transmission,  dbtribution,  and  free  alienation  of  property,  than 
on  positive  institutions.  Written  constitutions  sanctify  and 
confirm  great  principles,  but  the  latter  are  prior  in  existence  to 
the  former.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
trial  by  jury,  arc  surer  bulwarks  of  right  and  liberty  than  wTittea 
constitutions.  The  establishment  of  our  free  institutions  is 
the  gradual  work  of  time  and  experience,  not  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  any  WTitten  instrument.  English  history  and  our  colo- 
nial history  arc  full  of  those  experiments  in  representative  gov- 
ernment which  heralded  ajid  led  to  our  more  perfect  system* 
When  our  Revolution  made  us  independent,  we  had  not  to 
frame  government  for  oiuselves,  to  hew  it  out  of  the  original 
block  of  marble;  oiu-  history  and  experience  presented  it  ready 
made  and  well  proportioned  to  our  hands.  Our  neighbor,  the 
mnfortunatCj  miserably  governed  Mexico,  when  she  emerged 
from  her  revolution,  had  in  her  history  nothing  of  representative 
government,  habeas  corpus,  or  trial  by  jury;  no  progres^ve 
experiments  tending  to  a  glorious  consummation ;  nothing  bat 
a  government  eaUing  itself  free,  with  the  least  possible  free- 
dom in  the  world.  She  has  collected,  since  her  independence, 
$  300,000,000  of  revenue,  and  has  unfortunately  expended  it  all 
in  putting  up  one  re%"olurion  and  putting  down  another,  and  in 
maintaining  an  array  of  forty  thousand  men  in  time  of  peace  to 
keep  the  peace. 

Liberty  and  law  are  in  this  respect  intimately  connected. 
CivU  liberty  consists  in  the  establishment  of  those  great  and 
inherent  principles  of  government  and  human  regulation,  which 
have  prevailed  in  Englaiid  from  the  time  of  Somers  and  Holt 
I  pray  Heaven  that  we  may  never  relinquish  the  independence^ 
of  the  judiciary.  A  timeserving  judge  is  a  spectacle  to  in- 
spire ahhorrenec.     The  independent  judge  draws  around  him 
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the  respect  and  confidence  of  society.  Law,  equity,  and  jus- 
tice require  that  this  should  be  done  and  that  should  not  be 
done,  and  judicial  decisions  should  command  entire  acquies- 
cence from  full  confidence  in  the  purity,  integrity,  and  learning 
of  the  judge.  The  profession  of  the  law  is  the  support  of  pub* 
He  Liberty.  True,  there  was  once  an  Empson  and  a  Dudley, 
blots  and  stains  on  the  profession.  There  was  once  a  Jeffireys, 
but  never  ttcice.  Such  a  monster  of  judicial  savageness  and 
ferocity  has  never  again  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
England  ever  since  her  Revolution,  eminent  tnembers  of  the  bap 
have  been  eminent  lovers  and  eminent  supporters  of  public  lib- 
erty ;  Somers,  Holt,  and  Camden,  and  numerous  others,  emi- 
nent lawyers,  are  bright  names  on  the  honorable  roll. 

Liberty  is  the  creature  of  law,  essentially  different  from  that 
authorized  licentiout^ness  that  trespasses  on  right.  It  is  a  legal 
and  a  refined  idea,  the  offspring  of  high  civilization,  which  the 
savage  never  understood  and  never  can  understand.  Liberty 
exists  in  proportion  to  wholesome  restraint ;  the  more  restraint 
on  others  to  keep  off  from  us,  the  more  liberty  we  have.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  liberty  consists  in  a  paucity  of  laws.  If 
one  wants  few  laws,  let  him  go  to  Turkey*  The  Turk  enjoys 
that  blessing.  The  working  of  our  complex  system,  full  of 
checks  and  restraints  on  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power, 
is  favorable  to  Liberty  and  justice.  Those  checks  and  restraints 
are  so  many  safeguards  set  around  individual  rights  and  inter- 
est.    Tliat  man  is  free  who  is  protected  from  injury. 

Again,  the  law  is  an  instrument  and  means  of  instruction  to 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Merchants,  planters,  farmers,  and  every 
other  class  of  the  community,  acting  as  litigants,  jurors,  wit- 
nesses,  or  spectators,  find  it  a  useful  school.  The  trial  by  jury 
16  the  popular  teacher  of  our  system ;  the  cegis  of  protection  to 
individual  rights,  the  shield  and  defence  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  |K)wer.  **  Why  call  a  jurj'  ? "  say  some.  ^  Let  a 
judge,  a  learned,  virtuous,  impartial  judge,  decide.'*  But  no,  let 
the  judge  give  the  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  law,  but  let  the 
people  in  the  jury-box  adjudge  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  pco- 
pie,  it  is  true,  as  a  mass,  are  not  capable  of  imderstanding 
recondite  subjects  and  abstruse  reasoning.  But,  before  jiuies, 
and  especially  unlearned  ones,  lawyers  should  have  the  good 
sense  not  to  use  terms  which  their  hearers  cannot  understand. 
To  be  followed  in  a  logical  train  of  argument,  they  should  speak 
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plainly  and  intelligibly,  bo  that,  if  you  "  lose  a  single  word,  a 
single  link,  you  break  the  connection/*  according  to  a  remark  of 
Bishop  Heber.  When  a  jury  is  impanelled,  the  case  should  be 
plainly  stated,  without  Latin,  in  our  own  vernacular  English, 
and  in  this  way  the  minds  of  commonly  sensible  men  may  be 
conducted  to  high  resulta  of  argument 

There  can  be  no  better  tribunal  than  the  people  brought  to- 
gether  in  the  jury-box,  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath, 
and  acting  under  the  instructions  of  enlightened  judges.  In 
what  a  vast  majority  of  cases  do  they  decide  right  I  I  am  at- 
tached to  this  mode  of  trial,  and  wiU  never  consent  to  give  it 
up*  Ad  qu^siiofiem  facti  respondeant  juratores.  In  cases  of 
doubt,  the  special  verdict,  or  case  stated,  is  an  admirable  cx» 
pedient  The  judge's  mind  clearly  made  up  on  a  case  clearly 
stated,  becomes  authority  for  all  other  like  cases.  There  is  no 
system  of  jurisprudence  but  the  common  law  that  enjoys  this 
advantage.  The  learned  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  adjudges 
disputed  questions  of  law  and  fact.  It  is  composed  of  six- 
teen judges,  and  they  often  differ  on  both  law  and  fact,  and  it 
has  happened  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  clerk  of  court,  finally 
to  put  the  question,  "  Are  you  on  the  whole  in  favor  of  the  pur* 
auer  or  the  defender?  "  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  Ro- 
man or  ci%il  law,  —  that  system  of  law  in  every  branch  of  which 
one  of  your  distinguished  citizens  (the  lamented  Hugh  S.  Le- 
gare),  whose  premature  demise  I  most  deeply  and  sincerely 
mourn,  has  been  so  eminent.  To  us  it  is  only  a  great  fount 
of  excellent  general  principles.  There  the  case  is  not  to 
found ;  and  general  rules  do  not  afford  the  precise  analogy  to 
the  case  in  point. 

Brethren,  we  are  apprentices  of  the  law,  the  honorable  prc^ 
fession  of  the  law ;  let  us  make  our  master  a  grateful  return. 
For  my  own  part^  although  largely  connected  with  other  pur- 
suits, yet  will  I  not  forget  the  debt  I  owe  to  the  profession  of 
the  law.  It  found  me  a  youth  among  the  granite  hills  of  roy 
native  New  England,  fit  for  nothing  but  to  try  my  fortiuie  on 
any  cast.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  directed  to  the  law, 
and  the  result  is,  I  have  earned  an  honorable  competence,  reared 
a  family,  and  shall  at  least  leave  my  children  the  possession  of 
a  good  education,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  good  name. 

In  conclusion,  Gentlemen,  I  offer  you  the  following  toast; — 
The  Law :  It  has  honored  us,  may  we  honor  it 
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Hon*  Dajiiel  Websteh*s  Visit  to  Colttmbia. — This  distinguished 
gentleman  (accompanied  by  his  family)  visited  our  town  last  week,  and 
remained  from  Wednesday  evening  to  yesterday  morning.  He  was  re* 
ceived  with  such  honors  and  hospitahtiea,  public  and  private,  as  it  is 
suitable  to  tender  to  one  who  fills  so  eminent  a  position  in  our  UnioD» 
On  arriviog^  he  repaired  to  the  mansion  of  his  friend,  the  Hon.  W.  C. 
Preston,  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College  (whose  more  especial 
guest  he  was),  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  was  greeted  by  several 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  him*  The 
College  buildings  and  grounds  were  brilliantly  illuminated  by  tlie  stu- 
dents, whose  welcome  Mr.  Webster  acknowledged  in  a  brief  address* 
On  Thursday,  with  the  ladies  of  his  party,  he  was  elegantly  entertained 
at  Millwood,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Hampton,  whose  stately  mansion  and 
wide  domain  are  among  the  most  magnificent  to  be  seen  in  the  Soutli*  In 
the  evening  he  attended  a  sotrie  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Lieber,  the  dis- 
tinguished Professor  of  History  in  our  College.  Friday  morning  was 
employed  in  riding  over  and  examining  the  extensive  plantations  of 
B,  F.  Taylor,  Esq.  and  Colonel  Hampton,  imtil  two  o-ch>ck,  when  Mr. 
Webster  repaired  to  Clark's  Hotel,  to  receive  such  of  our  citizens  as 
might  be  disposed  to  make  acquaintance  with  bim.  Here  he  was  ad- 
dressed, in  behalf  of  the  town  authorities,  by  W.  F»  De  Saussure,  Esq*, 
to  whom  he  replied  in  suitable  terms. 

The  students  of  tlic  College  having  held  a  meeting,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  tender  to  Mr.  Webster  their  respects  and  congratulations, 
at  four  oVlock  he  repaired  to  the  chapel,  where  Mr.  Farrow,  of  the 
Senior  Class,  made  to  him  tlie  following  exceedingly  well  composed 
^^     address :  — 

H         *'HoNoiiABLE  Sir,  —  Allow  me,  in  the  name  of  my  fellow -students 
of  the  South  Carolina  College,  to  present  you  the  assurance  of  their  sin- 

tsurc  at  being  honored  with  your  presence  on  this  occasion. 
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Conscious  we  are  that  our  humble  tribute  can  add  but  little  either  to 
your  pleasure  or  your  fame.  But  taught  from  infancy  to  respect  worth, 
we  could  not  he  silent  when  w*e  see  in  oin  midst  one  in  whom  are 
blended  the  iinished  scholar,  the  able  statesman,  the  pure  patriot ;  one 
*  whose  fame  can  no  more  be  hemmed  in  by  stateliness,^  than  the  conse- 
crated histories  of  Boston,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Lexington.  However  warm 
may  bo  our  gratitude  to  those  who  sustain  our  countiy's  honor  on  the 
battle-field,  we  arc  not  forgetful  of  diosc  whose  names  are  interwoven 
in  the  history  of  the  councils  of  state  and  the  debates  of  senates.  And 
whilst  we  weave  a  willing  wreath  around  the  victor^s  brow,  we  equally 
offer  the  homage  of  our  hearts  and  our  understandings  to  men  illustri- 
ous as  you  are,  Sir,  in  civil  life.  Be  assured,  Sir,  on  our  part,  of  a 
most  hearty  welcome  amongst  us,'* 

To  which  Mr.  Webster  replied  :  — 

Yoi^NG  Gentlemen  of  the  South  Carolina  College, — 
I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleas^ed  to 
receive  me,  and  for  the  respect  which  you  have  manifested.  You 
are  of  the  generation  which  is  to  come  after  us,  and  your  judg- 
ments are  to  form  part  of  the  opinion  of  posterity,  in  respect  to 
those  who  are  now  active  in  the  scenes  of  life.  It  will  be  happy 
for  mc,  if  the  mature  sentiments  of  your  manhood  shall  corre- 
gpond  with  those  thus  expressed  in  your  youth. 

My  young  friends,  I  may  well  eongralulate  you  on  your  pres- 
ent condition,  and  your  prospects.  You  arc  members  of  a 
flourishing  institution.  You  enjoy  the  teachings  of  a  learned 
faculty,  with  a  name  at  its  head  belovLcl  in  private  life,  higfdy 
distingiiished  in  public  life,  and  which  confers  grace  as  'well  as 
usefulness  on  these  academic  groves.  Private  and  family  affec- 
tions cluster  round  you  all;  a  thonsand  hopes  are  cherished  for 
you ;  all  good  auspices  hover  over  you.  Every  one  of  you  may 
take  to  himself,  in  tliis  respect,  the  language  of  the  poet| 

*'  Noo  sine  Dis  aniniosus  infans.'* 

Let  me,  then,  say  to  each  of  you,  "  Carpe  diem."  Art  is  long, 
and  science  is  profound,  and  literature,  in  our  day,  id  varioufl 
and  extensive.  But  you  have  youth,  and  health,  and  the  tneaos 
of  culture  and  improvement,  and  can  accomphsh  great  objects. 
With  you  it  is  the  bright  and  breezy  morn  of  life.  A  long  day, 
I  trust,  is  before  you.  Let  me  advise  you  to  be  early  in  prose- 
cuting the  great  work,  which  in  that  day  is  to  be  done.     like 
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the  morning  of  the  natural  day,  let  the  morning  of  life  begin 
with  devotion  to  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good ;  and  let  every  suc- 
ceeding hour  of  that  life  be  filled  with  acts  of  duty,  and  firiend- 
ship,  and  private  and  public  beneficence.  The  eventing  of  such 
life  win  be  full  of  hopes  for  a  better ;  and  all  will  be  cheered 
and  consoled  by 

"  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends." 

Young  Gtentlemen,  all  my  good  wishes  attend  you!  May 
you  here  sow,  with  liberal  broadcast,  the  seeds  of  a  future  har- 
vest of  honor  to  yourselves,  gratification  to  your  friends,  and 
usefulness  to  your  country ! 
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Agbeeably  to  previous  airangements,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  the  26th  ultimo,  the  committee  of  thirteen  waited 
upon  Mr,  Webster  at  his  lodgings,  and  escorted  him  to  the  platform 
erected  against  the  Greene  and  Pulaski  monument,  in  Monument  Square. 
A  very  krgc  audience  of  both  sexea  was  in  attendance*  We  have  sel- 
dom seen  a  brighter  or  more  interesting  spectacle  in  this  city. 

Mr.  W\^bslcr  having  taken  his  place  upon  the  stage,  and  quiet  pre- 
vailing among  the  audience,  he  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne 
as  follows :  — 

"  Sir,  —  The  people  of  Savannah,  mindful  of  the  services  which  you 
have  rendered  to  our  common  country,  welcome  you  to  our  city.  We 
mean  it  to  be  a  hearty  wx^come* 

'^  Unaided  by  those  accidents  of  fortune  w^hich  give  to  some  men  tem- 
porary notoriety,  you  have  achieved  for  yourself,  and  mostly  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  your  country,  lasting  reputation  as  a  jurist,  onitor,  and  states- 
man. But,  more  th^  this,  and  that  which  we  think  you  value  most, 
you  have  also,  in  working  your  way  to  siich  distinction,  won  as  much 
of  the  confidence  and  friendly  regards  of  your  contemporaries  as  in 
our  day  any  public  man  can  hope  to  enjoy.  Proofs  of  it  have  beca 
given  to  you  ever}' where.  They  w*ere  awaiting  your  arrival,  if  sicknen 
had  not  shortened  your  journey,  wherever  you  might  have  gone.  ThoM 
kindly  influences  arc  worth  a  thousand  other  iriumphs.  It  is  in  such  a 
spirit  we  now  address  you,  and,  if  the  hundreds  in  our  view  could  bear 
my  voice,  theirs  would  respond  with  the  same  feeling, 

*'  All  that  you  have  done,  Sir,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
done,  will  be  told  in  our  hintory.  More  than  lliirty  years  of  public  ser* 
vice  have  identified  you  with  ihe  leading  political  incidents  of  that  time. 
Memorable  things  have  happened.  The  prominent  actors  in  them  will 
be  judged,  not  alone  by  the  parts  they  may  have  taken,  but  by  the  co©- 

*  From  the  Savaaaah  Hepubhcan  of  the  3d  of  June,  1847. 
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■equences  and  resulta  of  measures.  Time  removes  contemporary  mis- 
construction.  Posterity  will  give  its  judgment  free  from  the  misguiding 
interests  and  prejudices  of  a  past  generation.  History  is  God^s  provi- 
dence in  human  alfairs,  and  it  ts  a  part  of  it  to  triumph  over  error,  and 
to  assign  to  the  actore  in  great  events  their  proper  places. 

"  Yours,  Sir,  we  believe,  will  be  with  those  master-spirits  who  framed 
the  Constitution  of  our  Union.  It  has  already  made  us  a  great  nation 
and  a  numerous  people.  With  it,  we  shall  become  all  that  a  nation  can 
be  ;  without  it,  nothing  that  a  people  should  be.  The  effort  of  your  life 
has  been  to  maintain  thai  Constitution  in  all  that  you  believe  to  be  its 
iegitimale  powers.  Otliers,  and  some  of  them  our  ablest  men,  differ 
from  you.  But  whenever  those  differences  have  been  discussed,  you 
have  never  failed  to  gain  the  respect  of  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
you  ;  because  your  own  opinions  have  always  been  openly  avowed,  and 
maintained  with  signal  ability  rmd  conceded  patriotic  intention.  Ail, 
too,  admit  that  no  man  has  been  truer  than  yourself  to  the  compromises 
of  the  Constitution.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Senate- 
chamber,  in  the  courts,  in  your  official  despatches,  and  upon  popular 
occasions,  at  home  and  elsewhere,  when  you  have  spoken,  and  when  it 
was  proper  to  say  so,  you  have  said  that  these  compromises  were  to  be 
kept  OS  they  were  meant  by  the  States  which  ratified  it.  We  do  not 
doobt  that  you  will  continue  to  think  and  to  act  so,  with  all  that  fervor 
of  feeling  with  which  you  once  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  the  union  of 
the  States,  ^  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable,' 

*'  From  one  of  your  constitutional  suggestions  every  man  in  the  land 
Jias  been  more  or  less  benefited.  We  allude  to  it  with  the  greater  pleas- 
ure because  it  was  in  a  controversy  begun  hy  a  Georgian  in  behalf  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizen.  When  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gibbons 
determined  to  hazard  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  testing  the  constitution* 
ality  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  limiting  the  navigation  of  the  waters  in 
that  Stale  to  steamers  belonging  to  a  company,  his  own  interest  was  not 
BO  much  concerned  as  tlie  right  of  every  citizen  to  use  a  coasting  license 
upon  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  in  whatever  way  their  vessels  were 
propelled.  It  was  a  sound  view  of  the  law,  but  not  broad  enough  for 
the  occasion.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  case  would  have  been  decided 
upon  it,  even  if  you  had  not  insisted  that  it  should  be  put  upon  the 
broader  constitutional  ground  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  court 
felt  the  application  and  force  of  your  reasoning,  and  it  made  a  decision 
releasing  every  creek  and  river,  lake,  bay,  and  harbor,  in  our  country, 
from  the  interference  of  monopolies,  w^hich  had  already  provoked  un- 
frieudly  legislation  between  some  of  tlie  States,  and  which  would  have 
been  as  little  favorable  to  the  interest  of  Fulton  as  they  were  unworthy 
of  his  genius. 
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**  Nor  must  we  permit  this  occasion  to  pass  witliout  noticing  your  ad* 
ministration  of  the  State  Department*  We  of  the  South  as  a  very 
large  portion  of  your  fellow^citizens  did  everyivhere,  recognize  in  what 
was  then  done  practical  ability  remarkably  suited  to  the  time  of  action, 
with  a  comprehensive  support  of  every  American  interest  and  right, 
domestic  and  foreign. 

*^  One  word  more,  Sir.  The  place  from  which  we  give  you  our  weU 
come  has  been  consecrated  by  os  to  the  memory  of  Greene  and  Pulaski. 
It  is  a  fit  place  for  a  people's  welcome  to  be  given  to  one  who  has 
deserved  well  of  iho  republic.  It  reminds  us  of  those  Revolutionary 
events  which  excite  in  all  Americans  a  common  sympathy*  It  should 
be  cultivated  by  all  of  us.  It  hajs  hitherto  resisted  the  contentiond  of 
interest  and  tlie  passion  of  party.  And  if,  at  any  time  hereaAer,  some 
dark  cloud  shall  threaten  our  hannony,  it  will  be  made  harmless  by 
holding  up  to  the  people  the  remembrance  of  their  fathers,  united  in  the 
cause  of  American  freedom.  Upon  our  part,  we  shall  never  forget ' 
Georgia  gave  an  early  response  to  the  earlier  remonstrance  of 
chusetts  against  those  acts  of  Parliament  of  which  she  was  tlie  imro^ 
diaie  victim,  but  which  were  levelled  against  the  liberties  of  all  the  Col- 
onies. When  the  language  of  Suffolk,  bolder  than  any  which  had  been 
used  before,*  proclaimed,  for  the  first  time,  that  tlie  Colonies  were  only 
a  part  of  the  realm  of  England  by  campact^  which  would  be  dissolved^ 
if  the  acta  of  which  Massachusetts  complained  were  not  repealed,  it 
was  repeated  here  with  pledges  to  our  sister  Colonies  to  join  them  in  any 
and  every  measure  of  resistance.  The  patriots  of  Georgia  were  not 
slow  in  showing  tliat  they  were  in  earnest.  Their  sons,  and  grand 
and  great-grundi*ons,  bearing  the  honors  of  their  paternity  gracefd 
and  unobtrusively,  but  with  all  the  sympathies  of  their  fathers,  are  here 
to-day  to  unite  with  the  rest  of  us  to  give  you  our  welcome.  Accept  % 
Sir,  and  should  you,  upon  your  return  home,  be  called  upon  to  tell  any 
thuig  of  your  visit  to  the  South,  tell  tliose  to  whom  you  may  speak  that 
you  have  been  among  a  people  who,  in  the  real  respect  which  they  foci 
and  have  shown  to  yourself,  intended  abo  to  manifest  their  attachment 
to  their  Nonhern  and  Eastern  brethren,  and  to  show  that  their  prevailing 
political  feeling  is  devotion  to  our  Union. 

**  May  God  animate  all  the  people  of  all  States  with  the  same  senth 
ment,  and  impress  upon  their  hearts  that  it  is  a  duty  which  we  ow©  j 
him,  to  our  fathers,  and  our  posterity,  to  maintain,  defend,  and  pr 
Ihe  Union,  and  to  transmit  it  entire  to  future  generations ! '' 

•  Sec  resolutions  of  **  the  Ctianty  of  SulTolk  in  the  Provmce  of  Masadm- 
setts  Bay,"  of  the  6th  of  September,  1774,  laid  before  the  Continental  Congntf 
on  the  17th  of  that  moath* 
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To  this  speech  Mr.  Webster  made  the  following  reply. 

^BiR, —  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  duly  sensible  of  the  respect 
paid  me  by  the  citizens  of  Savannah.     They  have  appointed  a 

committee  to  welcome  me,  composed  of  distinguished  citizens, 
and  placed  at  its  head  a  gt^itleman  well  known  to  myself  per- 
sonally and  to  the  public,  as  filling  with  equal  honor  to  himself 
and  the  country  the  high  station  of  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  topics  alluded  to  in  the  address  just  delivered  are  of  great 
and  permanent  importance.  At  their  head  stands  that  of  the 
Union  of  the  States,  and  the  Constitution.  To  such  parts  of 
the  address  as  are  complimentary  to  myself,  I  can  of  coturse, 
beyond  the  expression  of  my  thanks,  make  no  reply.  What 
most  becomes  me,  certainly,  in  this  respect,  is  a  grateful  and 
respectful  silence. 

Allow  me  to  say,  that  no  more  than  justice  is  done  me,  in 
ascribing  to  me  a  steady  adhesion  to  the  Union  of  the  States, 
upon  the  principles  and  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

I  have  made  this  present  tour,  which  has  proved  so  delightful 
to  me  while  enjoying  it,  and  which  will  leave  so  many  pleasant 
reminiscences  to  dwell  upon  after  my  return,  for  tlie  piupose  of 
visiting  those  younger  sisters  of  the  family  of  the  Old  Thirteen 
whom  I  had  not  before  known.  1  heartily  rejoice  that  I  have 
done  so,  for  the  reception  which  has  welcomed  me  has  proved 
that  we  of  the  North  and  the  South  are  stiQ  brethren  in  feeling, 
and  members  of  the  same  great  political  family,  bound  together 
by  the  articles  of  agreement  in  our  glorious  Constitution.  He 
must  be  a  presumptuous  man  indeed,  who  woidd  ventiure  to 
think  that  he  could  suggest  any  new  features  of  improvement, 
or  in  any  way  improve  our  present  form  of  united  government. 
By  its  provisions  and  compromises  I  stand,  as  I  have  ever  stood, 
and  woe  to  the  meddling  politicians  who  would  assail  them  in 
the  hope  of  getting  surer  and  safer  gnarantics  for  State  rights 
and  State  institutions.  In  itself  it  is  already  complete  and  per- 
fect; any  change  could  only  result  in  marring  the  harmony  of 
its  separate  parts.  The  Constitution  was  the  result  of  conces- 
sions and  compromises.  It  gave  to  the  general  government  cer- 
tadn  specific  rights  and  duties,  and  it  left  to  the  States  the  free 
34- 
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exercise  of  their  own  appropriate  rights,  and  the  unrestricted  en- 
joyment of  their  own  hiws  and  the  control  of  their  own  social 
institutions.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  proved 
itself  capable,  under  a  wise  administration,  of  carrying  forward 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Our  duty  is  to  be  content  with 
the  Conntitution  as  it  is,  to  resist  all  changes  from  whatever 
quarter,  to  preserve  its  original  spirit  and  original  purpose,  and 
to  commend  it,  as  it  is,  to  the  care  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us. 

In  reply  to  Judge  Wayne's  handsome  allusion  to  the  argu- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  Supreme  Coiut,  in  the  suit  insti- 
tuted by  Thomas  (Tibbon.s,  to  try  the  exclusive  right  of  the  heirs 
of  Fulton  to  the  exclusive  navigation  by  steam  of  all  the 
waters  within  the  State  of  New  York,  I  would  observe,  that  it 
has  been  my  fortune  in  the  coiurts  of  law,  a*  well  as  in  the  halla 
of  Congress,  to  take  frequent  parts  in  the  discussion  of  consti* 
tutional  questions  of  this  character*  The  case  referred  to  by 
Judge  Wayne  is  one  of  them.  It  is  true,  that,  in  the  case  of 
Gibbons  u.  Ogden,  I  declined  to  argue  the  cause  on  any  other 
ground  than  fliat  of  the  great  commercial  question  presented  by 
it,  —  the  then  novel  question  of  the  constitutiojial  authority  of 
Congress  exclusively/  to  regulate  commerce  in  all  its  forms,  00 
all  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  their  bays,  rive«| 
and  harbors,  without  any  monopoly,  restraint,  or  interfer^noo 
created  by  State  legislation. 

That  question  I  regarded  as  all-important  Other  grounds 
might  have  been  sulficient  for  the  disposal  of  this  particular 
cause,  but  they  were  of  no  public  or  pennanent  importance.  If 
that  great  point  had  then  been  waived  or  evaded,  it  is  not  easy 
now  to  see  what  inlerences  unfavorable  to  the  just  authority  of 
Congress  miglit  have  been  drawn. 

But  my  agency  in  this  and  similar  questions  before  the  Stt- 
prenic  Court  has  been  but  subordinate;  the  decision  haa  reated 
with  the  court  it^self.  No  higher  judicial  tribunal  exists  than 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  distinguished  alike  fur 
the  wisdom  of  its  decisions  and  the  eminent  quaiitiea  of  the 
judges  who  compose  it,  both  in  their  private  and  public  capaci* 
ties.  It  is  the  expounder  of  fundamental  principlee^  of  goveni- 
ment;  it  is  the  appointed  umpire  on  questions  of  the  profcmiid* 
est  interest  and  most  enduring  consequences  between  conflicting 
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sovereignties.  The  American  people,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
evrr  cherish  it  as  their  most  valuable  possession,  since  its  du- 
ration will  be  coexistent  with  that  of  the  Constitution,  of 
which  it  is  the  sole  interpreter.  The  decisions  of  this  tribunal 
have  in  general  commanded  public  respect  and  inspired  public 
confidence.  Great  talents  and  great  learning  have  adorned  ita 
beiich.  Some  of  its  judgments  on  questions  of  great  magni- 
tude have  manifested  unsurpassed  ability.  Let  us  hope  that  its 
future  may  resemble  its  past^  and  that  the  same  learning  and 
dignity,  the  same  integrity  and  firmness,  which  have  character- 
ized its  decisions  in  times  past,  may  also  distinguish  them  in 
times  to  come. 

I  begj  Sir,  leave  also  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  with  which 
you  have  noticed  the  manner  in  which  I  have  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  Department  of  State.  I  held  that  office  but  for  a 
short  period;  during  tliat  period,  however,  the  question  of  the 
Northeastern  Boundary  was  definitively  settled,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity^ was  alforded  for  considering  and  discussing  other  objects 
of  great  interestj  which  had  remained  unsettled,  and  which  had 
become  attended  with  no  small  dilTiculty.  That  opportunity 
was  embraced.  I  am  happy  to  think  tliat  good  has  been 
done,  and  to  learn  from  you  that  the  conduct  of  that  nego- 
tiation received  the  approbation  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah, 
There  was  as  much,  perhaps,  in  the  favorable  circumstances  of 
the  occasion,  as  in  any  ability  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiation. 

You  have  alluded,  Sir,  to  the  spot  where  we  stand,  and  the 
monume!it  which  rises  before  us.  It  reminds  us,  indeed,  of  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  when  State  called  upon  State  for  aid 
in  the  cause  of  independence.  What  citizen  of  Massachusetts 
can  forget  the  noble  response  of  Georgia  to  her  call  ?  Georgia 
was  then  far  distant;  the  wonder-working  agency  of  the  tele^ 
gmph,  that  annihilates  space,  was  then  undreamed  of,  and  long 
and  weary  miles  of  wiklcrness  intervened  between  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  the  original  Thirteen.  But  the  call  was  heofd 
and  answered.  The  blood  of  New  England,  in  her  turn,  was 
freely  poured  out  upon  Southern  soil,  and  her  sons  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  of  Georgia  in  the  common 
cause.  Sons  and  grandsons  of  those  patriots,  whom  I  now  ad- 
dress! Georgians  I  shall  we  not  cherish  the  recollection  of  those 
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^mxnon  sufferings  and  common  dangers ;  and  make  them  the 
Incentives  towards  establishbig  a  more  perfect  hannony  between 
their  descendants  ?     Those  whom  the  dangers  and  perils  of  war 
could  not  sever,  peace  should  not  separate. 

Others  may  value  this  union  of  confederated  States  as  a  con- 
venience, or  an  arrangement  or  a  compromise  of  interests ;  but 
I  desire  to  see  an  attachment  to  the  Union  existing  among  the 
people,  not  as  a  deduction  of  political  economy,  nor  as  a  result 
of  philosophical  reasoning,  but  cherished  as  a  heartfelt  senii* 
metiL  I  wish  to  see  that  attachment  extended  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  this  confederacy  to  the  otlier,  not  by  telegraphic  com- 
munications aionc,  but  through  the  medium  of  American  sym- 
pathies acting  upon  the  American  heart,  Massachusetts,  it  is 
true,  cannot  vie  with  Georgia  in  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  of 
resoiuces,  or  the  boundless  facilities  of  internal  improvement, 
which  wUJ  render  her,  at  no  distant  day,  one  of  the  mighti- 
est of  our  confederated  States.  Seven  States  like  Massachu- 
setts might  be  carved  out  of  Georgia,  and  yet  abundant  room 
be  left  for  the  formation  of  another  State.  The  natural  pro- 
duct!* of  Massachusetts  (as  a  Southern  statesman  once  said)  are 
granite  and  ice*  Many  of  these  stately  buildings  that  tower 
above  me  are,  I  doubt  not,  indebted  to  Massachusetts  for  the 
granite  upon  which  they  are  reared.  Your  lines  of  railroads, 
even  now  stretching  ahuost  to  the  foot  of  your  mountain  ranges, 
beds  of  entire  granite,  will  soon  deprive  her  of  that  pri^olege; 
but  our  hyperborean  winters  will  long  give  us  the  monopoly  of 
the  other  article  of  export,  and  if  we  are  not  destined  to  be  yoor 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  we  shall  at  least  be 
your  ^'hetvers  of  ice  mid  coolers  ofwaten''^ 

Never  before  was  I  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  that  great  modern  discovery,  steam-power,  as  an  eo- 
*gine  of  improvement,  a.s  when,  during  my  journey  hither,  I  wit- 
nessed ttie  passage  of  the  long  train  of  cars  through  the  dense 
and  gloomy  pine  forests  of  your  interior,  self-moved  by  an  iimer 
power  which  gave  no  visible  signs  of  its  existence  and  leXt  no 
trace  behind  it,  cleaving  those  solitudes  as  a  bird  cuts  the  air,  but 
urged  by  a  power  that  could  know  no  weariness  and  whose  eo* 
ergies  never  rtagged.  It  was  a  most  impressive  lesson  of  the 
might  of  man  in  removing  natural  impediments  from  his  patk 
of  progressive  improvement 
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Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  rapid  march  of  improvement  in  your 
State,  that  you  have  ahready  upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles  of 
Faikoad  completedj  and  much  more  projected,  I  cannot  but  re* 
fleet  upon  the  great  destinies  open  to  the  people  of  Georgia  if 
they  vnR  but  improve  the  opportunities  within  their  power. 

This  mighty  agent,  steanij  is  the  handmaid  of  improvements 
almost  beyond  contemplation,  Eacli  day  develops  new  bless- 
inga  to  be  derived  from  it.  It  lessens  labor,  it  economizes 
time,  it  gives  the  poor  man  leisure  and  ability  to  travel,  it  joins 
together  the  most  remote  regions,  and  brings  their  inhabitanta 
face  to  face,  establishing  a  harmony  of  interest  and  feeling  be- 
tween them.  It  limits  all  distinctions.  The  poor  and  the  rich, 
the  prince  and  the  peasant,  enjoy  now  equal  facilities  of  travel, 
and  can  procure  the  same  comforts  and  liLxuries  from  distant 
points,  and,  wiien  they  travelj  they  sit  side  by  side  in  the  same 
rail-car.  The  individual  is  sinking,  and  the  mass  rising  up  in 
the  majesty  of  a  common  manhood.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
discovery  and  use  of  this  potent  agent,  it  was  thought  only  ap- 
plicable to  navigation,  and  this  prejudice  retarded  the  march 
of  improvements,  w^hich  it  might  have  expedited.  For  a  long 
aeries  of  years  a  commiuii cation  bet^veen  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  peninsula  of  Flor- 
ida, has  been  thought  desirable ;  but  this  prejudice  prevented  it, 
as  a  canal  was  considered  necessary  for  that  purpose.  But  rail- 
roads are  now  taking  the  place  of  canals,  and  the  completion  of 
a  southw^estern  railroad  from  Savamiah  to  Pensacola  is  only 
needed  to  make  those  two  cities  respectively  the  most  prosper- 
ous in  the  South,  uniting  as  it  would  the  best  seaport  on  the 
Southern  Atlantic  coast,  with  almost  the  only  good  harbor  on 
the  Mexican  Gulf. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  from  ray  place  in  Congress,  I 
pressed  this  matter,  but  the  times  were  not  ripe  for  it  then.* 
Now  it  may  be  and  ought  to  be  carried  out,  and  I  pledge  to  this 
assembly  all  the  aid  and  influence  that  I  possess  in  carrying  it 
Jnto  execution,  as  of  infinite  value  to  Georgia  and  the  entire 
Union. 

Witli  a  graceful  and  impressive  farewell  to  the  audience  who  had 
honored  him  with  their  presence  and  approbation,  Mr.  Webster,  amidst 
tumultuous  applause,  concluded  his  eloquent  address,  of  which  our 
meagre  sketcti  is  but  the  taint  reflection. 
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At  the  opeiuDg  of  the  Nortliera  Railroad  from  Franklin  to  Grafton  jn 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1847,  a  large  number  of  per- 
;  eons  from  ail  the  adjacent  towns  were  assembled  at  Grafton  to  witness 
the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Webster  happened  to  he  then  at 
his  farm  in  Salisbury,  in  tlie  immediate  neigliborhood ;  and  this  fact  be* 
ing  known  to  the  company,  he  was  spontaneously  called  upon,  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  manner,  to  address  them,  Mr.  Webster  readily  complied 
with  the  unexpected  summons,  and  made  the  fullowing  remarks. 

I  am  very  happy,  fellow-citizengj  to  be  here  on  this  occasion, 
to  meet  here  the  Directors  of  the  Northern  Railroad,  the  direc- 
tors of  various  other  railroads  connected  with  it  below,  and  such 
a  number  of  my  fellow-citizens,  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
^_  State.  Perhaps  my  pleasure  and  my  surprise  at  the  success  of 
^B  this  great  enterprise  so  far  are  the  greater,  in  consequence  of  my 
'       early  acquaintance  with  this  region  and  all  its  locaHties. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  see  the  rain  is  beginning  to  descend  fast, 
and  I  pray  you  to  take  shelter  under  some  of  these  roofs.  (Cries 
of  "  Go  on  I  go  on !     Never  mind  us  I  *') 

In  my  youth  and  early  manhood  I  have  traversed  these  moun- 
tains along  all  the  roads  or  passes  which  lead  through  or  over 
them*  Wc  are  on  Smith's  Riverj  which,  while  in  college,  I  had 
occasion  to  swim.  Even  that  could  not  always  be  done ;  and  I 
have  occasionally  made  a  circuit  of  many  rough  and  tedious 
miles  to  get  over  it.  At  that  day,  steam,  as  a  motive  power, 
acting  on  water  and  land,  was  thought  of  by  nobody ;  nor  were 
there  good,  practicable  roads  in  this  part  of  the  State*  At  that 
day,  one  must  have  traversed  this  wilderness  on  horseback  or  on 
foot    So  late  as  when  I  left  college,  there  was  no  road  from  river 
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to  river  for  a  carriage  fit  for  the  conveyance  of  persons.     I  well 

recollect  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  turnpike  roads. 
The  granting  of  the  charter  of  the  fourth  turnpike,  which  led  from 
Lebanon  to  Boscawen,  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful  era*  The 
champion  in  the  legislature  of  this  great  enterprise  was  Benja- 
min X  Gilbert,  then  a  lawyer  at  Hanover,  always  a  most  amia- 
ble and  excellent  man,  and  now  enjoying  a  healthful  old  age  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  I  thhik  lie  is  eighty-four  years  old.  He  is 
well  known  to  the  elder  inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  I  am 
glad  of  this  opportunity  to  allude  to  him  as  a  highly  valued 
friend  of  long  standing. 

I  remember  to  have  attended  the  first  meeting  of  the  propri- 
etors of  this  turnpike  at  Andover.  It  was  difficult  to  pejsuade 
men  that  it  was  possible  to  have  a  passable  carriage  road  over 
these  mountains.  I  was  too  young  and  too  poor  to  be  a  sub- 
scriber, but  I  held  the  proxies  of  several  absent  subscribers,  and 
what  I  lacked  in  knowledge  and  experience  I  made  up  in  zeaL 
As  far  as  I  now  remember,  my  first  speech  after  I  left  col- 
lege was  in  favor  of  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  great  and 
almost  impracticable  internal  improvement,  to  wit,  the  making 
of  a  smooth,  though  hiUy,  road  from  Connecticut  River,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  White  Riverj  to  the  Merrimack  River  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Contoocook.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of 
making  these  and  other  turnpike  roads  was  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  upon  road-making  among  the  people  j  for  in  a  few 
years  afterward,  great  numbers  of  the  people  went  to  churcbi  to 
electoral  and  other  meetings,  in  chaises  and  wagons,  over  very 
tolerable  roads.  The  next  step  after  turnpikes  was  canals. 
Governor  Sullivan,  Dr.  Dexter,  Colonel  Baldwin,  and  other  emi- 
nent citizens  of  Massachusetts,  had  planned  the  Middlesex  Ca- 
nal, connecting  the  Merrimack  River  at  Pawiucket  Falls,  near 
where  LoweE  now  is,  with  Boston,  And  a  canal  was  built 
around  those  falls  also,  to  complete  a  water  conveyance  to  New- 
buryport.  Great  expense  was  incinrred  afterward  in  locking  the 
various  falls  higher  up  the  river,  until  at  length  the  river  wiu 
made  navigable  for  boats  as  high  up  as  Concord,  This  waa 
thought  to  be  a  great  and  most  useful  achievement,  and  so  in* 
deed  it  was.  But  a  vastly  greater  was  now  approacbing,  the 
era  of  steam.  That  is  tlie  invention  which  distinguishes  this 
age.     The  application  of  steam  to  the  moving  of  heavy  bodies^ 
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on  the  water  and  on  the  land,  towers  above  all  other  inventions 
of  this  or  the  preceding  age,  as  the  Cardigan  Mountain  now  be- 
fore us  lifts  itself  above  the  little  hillocks  at  its  base, 

Fellow-eitizens,  can  we  without  wonder  coiieider  where  we 
are,  and  what  has  brought  us  here?  Se%^eral  of  this  company 
left  Boston  and  Salem  this  morning.  They  passed  the  Kearsarge 
on  the  left^  the  Ragged  Mountain  on  the  rights  have  threaded  all 
the  valleys  and  gorges,  and  here  they  now  are  at  two  o'clock 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cardigan  Hills.  They  probably  went  to  the 
market  this  morning,  ordered  their  dinncr^j  went  home  to  a  leis- 
urely breakfast,  and  set  out  on  their  journey  hither.  Here  they 
now  are,  enjoying  the  collation  of  our  ho.spitable  friend,  Mr. 
Cass,  at  the  hour  when  their  families  are  dining  at  home.  By 
the  wdy^  if  they  had  thought  fit,  (and  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
thought,)  they  might  have  brought  us  a  few  fish  taken  out  of  the 
sea  at  sunrise  this  morning,  and  we  might  here  enjoy  as  good  a 
fish  dinner  as  onr  friends  are  now  enjojing  at  Phillips's  Beach 
or  Nahant  This  would  have  been  rather  striking;  —  a  chowder 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cardigan  Hills  would  have  been  a  thing  to  be 
talked  about. 

Fellow-citizens,  this  railroad  may  be  said  to  bring  the  sea  to 
your  doors.  You  cannot,  indeed,  snuff  its  salt  water,  but  you 
wiE  taste  its  best  products,  as  fresh  as  those  who  live  on  its 
shores.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  policy  more  uscfnl  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  community  than  the  policy  which  established 
tliese  public  improvementSp  Let  me  say,  fellow-citizens,  that  in 
the  history  of  human  inventions  there  is  hardly  one  so  well  cal« 
culated  as  that  of  railroacts  to  equalize  the  condition  of  men. 
The  richest  must  travel  in  the  cai^,  for  there  they  travel  fastest ; 
the  poorest  can  travel  in  the  cars,  while  they  could  not  travel 
otherwise,  because  this  mode  of  conveyance  costs  but  Uttle  time 
or  money*  Probably  there  are  in  the  multitude  before  me  those 
who  have  friends  at  such  distances  that  they  could  hardly  have 
visited  thcju,  had  not  railroads  come  to  their  assistance  to  save 
them  time  and  to  save  them  expense.  Men  are  thus  brought 
together  as  neighbors  and  acquaintances,  who  live  two  hundred 
miles  apart. 

"We  sometimes  hear  idle  prejudices  expressed  against  raUroads 
because  they  are  close  corporations ;  but  so  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  they  necessarily  must  be,  because  the  track  of  a  rail- 
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way  cannot  be  a  road  upon  which  every  man  may  drive  hia  own 
carriage.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  these  railroads  interrupt  or  an- 
noy individoab  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property;  for  these 
cases  the  most  ample  compensation  ought  to  be  made.  I  have 
myself  had  a  little  taste  of  this  inconvenience.  When  the  direc- 
tors of  the  road  resolved  to  lay  it  out  upon  the  river  (as  I  roust 
say  they  were  very  wise  in  doing),  they  showed  themselves  a 
little  too  loving  to  me,  coming  so  near  my  farm-house,  that  the 
thunder  of  their  engines  and  the  screams  of  their  steam-whis- 
tles, to  say  nothing  of  other  inconvemences,  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed the  peace  and  the  repose  of  its  occupants.  There  is, 
beside,  an  awkward  and  ugly  embankment  thrown  up  across  my 
meadows.  It  injures  the  looks  of  the  fields.  But  I  have  ob- 
served, fellow-citizens,  that  raihroad  directors  and  railroad  pro- 
jectors arc  no  enthusiastic  lovers  of  landscape  beauty ;  a  hand- 
some field  or  laiATi,  beautiful  copses,  and  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
forest  scenery,  pass  for  little  in  their  eyes.  Their  business  is  to 
cut  and  to  slash,  to  level  or  deface  a  finely  rounded  field,  and  fill 
up  beautifully  wijiding  valleys.  They  are  quite  utilitarian  in 
their  creed  and  in  their  practice.  Their  business  is  to  make  a 
good  road.  They  look  upon  a  well-constructed  erabardtment  as 
an  agreeable  w^ork  of  art ;  they  behold  with  delight  a  long,  deep 
cut  through  hard  pan  and  rock,  such  as  we  have  just  passed; 
and  if  they  can  find  a  fair  reason  to  run  a  tunnel  under  a  deep 
mountain,  they  are  half  in  raptures.  To  be  serious,  Gentlemen, 
I  must  say  I  admire  tlic  skillj  the  enterprise,  and  that  rather  bold 
defiance  of  expense,  which  have  enabled  the  directors  of  this  road 
to  bring  it  with  an  easy  ascent  more  than  five  himdred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Merrimac  River.  We  shall  soon  see  it  cross  yon- 
der mountainous  ridge,  commonly  called  "the  Height  of  L#and,*' 
and  thence  pitch  down  into  the  fair  valley  of  the  Connecticut 

Fellow-citizens,  you  who  live  along  the  line  of  the  road  mnat 
already  begin  to  feel  its  beneficial  efl'ects.  Your  country  is 
rather  a  rough  one.  There  are,  indeed,  good  lands  about  the 
base  of  the  Kearsarge,  on  Ecach  Hill,  Babcock's  Hill,  and  other 
places  adjacent  to  the  road.  There  are  other  portions  not  so 
fertile.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  names  they  bear.  Wt* 
have  come  tlirough  "  Little  Gains,"  "  Hard  Scrabble,'*  and 
"  Dungeswamp,"  which  latter,  I  understand,  is  an  Indian  word 
to  iignify  the  poorest  land  in  creation.     But,  feUow-citiitcns, 
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health  and  industry,  good  morals  and  good  government^  have 
made  your  homes  among  these  mountains  prosperous  and  hap* 
py.  This  great  improvement  comes  to  your  farther  assistance. 
It  will  give  you  new  facilitieg,  connect  you  more  readily  with 
other  portions  of  the  State,  and  most  assuredly,  according  to  all 
experience,  create  new  objecta  for  the  application  of  your  enter- 
prise and  your  labor.  You  do  not  yet  begin  to  feel  the  bene- 
fits which  it  will  confer  on  you.  I  rejoice  most  heartily  that 
my  native  State  has  adopted  a  policy  which  has  led  to  these 
results.  I  trust  that  policy  may  be  steadily  pursued,  till  internal 
improvement  in  some  rcaUy  and  intrinsically  useful  form  shall 
reach  every  glen  and  every  mountain-side  of  the  State, 

And  now,  my  friends,  having  thus  shortly  complied  with  the 
wish  expressed  by  you  that  I  should  address  you  in  a  few  words, 
I  take  a  respectful  leave  of  you,  tendering  to  you  all  at  parting 
my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  prospcritjf. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  November,  1847,  the  Northern 
was  farther  opened  to  LehaDon,  in  New  Hampshire.  This  e%^ent  was 
celebrated  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who  came  from  Boston  for 
that  purpose,  and  \^  a  great  concourse  from  the  neighboring  region. 
The  train  made  a  halt  at  South  Franklin  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
Mr.  Webster,  then  on  a  visit  to  his  farm  in  that  place.  A  collation  had 
been  prepared  for  the  company  at  Lebanon.  At  this  entertainment,  a 
toast  in  honor  of  Mr.  Webster  was  proposed  by  Charles  T,  EtiaeeD, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Cooimittee  of  Arrangements,  to  which 
Mr.  Webster  responded  as  follows. 

I  WISH,  Sifj  that  the  gentleman  who  has  done  me  the  honor 
to  propose  the  toast  just  given  had  called  upon  some  other  per- 
son than  myself  to  address  the  meeting,  and  had  left  rae  in  the 
position  of  a  listener  merely.  But  I  could  not  properly  refrain 
from  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  my 
name  has  been  announced  by  the  president,  and  received  by  the 
assembly.  Thus  called  upon  to  speak,  I  cannot  disregard  the 
summons.  Undoubtedly  the  present  is  a  moment  of  great  in- 
terest, and  I  now  have  to  perfomi  the  pleasing  duty  of  congrat- 
ulating the  directors  and  stockliolders  of  this  road  upon  the  suc- 
cessfid  completion  of  their  enterprise;  and  also  the  citizens 
residing  in  this  part  of  the  country  upon  the  result  wliich  has 
been  witnessed  to-day,  the  entire  accomplishment  of  this  most 
important  work.  It  is  an  undertaking  not  only  inipoHaiit  in 
itselfj  but  also  very  important  when  regarded  as  a  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  railroads  which  is  to  connect  the  West  with  the 
eea-coast 

For  myself,  in  considering  the  progkess  of  railroad  structiirea 
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throughout  the  country,  I  have  been,  doubtless  many  other 
individuals  have  been,  generally  contented  with  admiring  the 
enterprise  manifested,  the  ingenuity  displayed,  the  industry 
shown  in  carrying  them  forward  to  completion.  But  here,  on 
this  occasion,  there  is  to  me  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest  Per- 
haps, and  very  possibly,  this  is  because  the  road  whose  comple- 
tion is  now  to  be  hailed  runs  not  only  through  New  Hampshire, 
my  native  State,  but  also  through  that  part  of  New  Hampshire 
in  which  I  have  a  considerable  personal  interest.  This  is  but 
natural,  for  the  road  passes  tlirough  my  own  farm,  my  own  New 
Hampshire  home. 

This  Northern  Railroad  is  destined  to  be  connected  with  two 
other  roads  of  vast  importance,  each  having  Montreal  for  its 
end.  The  one  udll  traverse  Vermont,  passing  Montpelier,  and 
proceeding  along  the  valley  of  the  Winooski  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  while  the  other  wDl  extend  itself  up  the  vailey  of  the 
Passumpsic.  Each,  for  the  present,  has  its  terminus  at  Mon- 
treal ;  so  that  the  traveller  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  arriving  at 
Lebanon,  might  have  a  choice  to  make  between  the  routes. 
This  choice,  perhaps,  may  occasionally  be  perplexing.  The  pas- 
senger from  the  coast  to  the  St  Lawrence  may  not  know  on 
which  line  travel  is  best,  or  which  is  most  convenient  for  his 
purposes.  It  may  not  improbably  so  happen,  that  the  traveller 
will  compromise  the  matter,  deciding  to  go  on  by  the  one  route, 
and  return  by  the  other.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  both  lines 
have  my  best  wishes  for  their  entire  success. 

My  friend,  the  presiding  officer,  has  spoken  of  Burlington  and 
Montreal  as  the  termini  of  this  road.  But  in  point  of  lact,  this 
is  a  mere  link,  a  part  of  a  line  of  land  navigation,  by  steam, 
from  Boston  to  Ogdensburg,  and  thence,  by  land  and  water,  to 
the  Great  West.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  whether  it  was  Mr, 
Gouverneur  Morris  or  Mr.  Clinton  who  said,  with  regard  to  the 
Erie  Canal,  that  the  object  and  aim  of  that  undertaking  were  to 
"  tap  Lake  Erie,  and  draw  down  its  waters  to  New  York  har- 
bor." One  or  the  other  of  these  tv^^o  great  men  it  was,  and  the 
design  has  been  carried  out  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  proper  for 
me  to  say,  that  the  design  of  this  road,  with  its  extensions,  is  to 
tap  the  St.  LauTcncc,  but  it  can  be  asserted,  and  with  truth, 
that  it  was  to  relieve  that  noble  river  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
great,  rich,  overwhelming  burdens ;  and  deliver  its  freight,  or  at 
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least  a  great  part  of  its  freight,  at  the  Atlantic  shore,  by  a  more 
safe,  speedy,  and  cheap  conveyance  than  any  before  available. 
That,  I  imagine,  must  be  clear  to  all 

Again,  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  how  greatly  instrumental 
this  road,  with  its  extension,  will  prove  in  bringing  Ogdensburg 
near  to  Boston,  —  as  near,  indeed,  as  BulTalo  now  is  to  Albany* 
This  connection  between  Ogdensburg  and  the  capital  of  New 
England  would  open  at  once  a  new  thoroughfare  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  West,  an  outlet  hitherto  untried,  through  which  the 
commodities  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  other  upper  lakes  may 
seek  and  reach  the  Atlantic  by  the  way  of  Massachusett*?  Bay 
and  its  chief  port,     I  w*iil  not  undertake  to  compare  the  little 
city  of  Boston  with  the  great  city  of  New  York,  preeminent  as 
New  York  is,  among  the  cities  of  America,  for  her  extended 
commerce  and  her  facilities  for  its  increase.     The  great  city  of 
our  neighboring  State  towers  above  aU  rivals  in  respect  to  every 
advantage  of  commercial  position.     Let  her  enjoy  all  the  ben* 
efit  she  can,  let  her  claim  all  the  credit  she  can  from  this  cir- 
eomstance.     Neither  envy  nor  malice,  on  my  part,  shall  con- 
tribute to  rob  her  of  one  of  her  well  deserved  laurels.     But  vnth^ 
out  any  very  great  arrogance,  or  any  very  undue  exhibition  of 
local  pride,  we  may  say  that  Boston,  with  her  adjacent  towns, 
throughout  all  the  neighboring  shore  from  Hingham  to  Marble- 
head, —  which  extent  of  country,  in  eftect,  is  but  one  seaport,  cer- 
tainly one  so  far  as  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  u 
concerned,  —  is  entitled  to  command  some  degree  of  respect  from 
the  whole  confederation  of  our  States.     Standing,  indeed,  upon 
the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  one  can  look  around  upon  a  terri- 
tory, and  a  population,  equal  to  that  of  New  York  and  her  im- 
mediate suburbs.     In  fact,  from  Boston  to  Newburyport  it  is  all 
one  city ;  and  by  the  development  of  her  own  enterprise,  Boston, 
with  her  environs,  has  made  herself  a  rival  not  lightly  to  be  con* 
tenuicd  by  any  city  of  the  country.     I  will  for  one  not  unde^ 
take  to  estimate  the  increased  extent  of  her  commerce  w*heii 
all  the  links  in  her  chain  of  railroad  communication  shall  be 
completed. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  will  commend  itself  to 
those  who  would  contemplate  the  immediate  future.  It  is  thia, 
that  there  will  soon  be  an  entire  railroad  line  from  New  Yods, 
through  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield,  not  only  to  Bo§- 
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ton,  but  up  the  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic,  to 
Montreal.  It  is  the  impression  of  many,  that  land  in  New  Eng- 
land is  poor;  and  doubtless  such  is  the  fact  with  regard  to 
a  great  portion  of  it  But  throughout  the  whole  United  States 
I  do  not  know  of  a  richer  or  more  beautiful  valley,  as  a  whole, 
than  that  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Parts  of  it  are  worth  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation, 
and  there  is  no  land  in  the  West  worth  half  so  much.  I  cannot 
say  so  much  for  the  land  of  the  Merrimack  valley  for  cultivation, 
but  that  portion  of  the  countr)'-  is  rich  in  water-power,  rich  in 
manufacturing  industry,  and  ricli  in  human  energy  and  enter- 
prise. These  are  its  elements  of  wealth;  and  these  elements 
will  soon  be  developed,  in  a  great  measure  by  the  means  of  rail- 
road communication,  to  a  surprising  extent.  The  whole  region 
of  country  along  this  line  of  road,  a  distance  say  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  will,  before  our  children  have  ceased 
to  be  active  among  the  sons  of  men,  be  one  of  the  richest  por- 
tions of  the  whole  world.  Such,  I  really  believe,  is  the  destiny 
of  the  Merrimack  valley.  Rich,  not  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on 
its  banks,  but  in  its  almost  illimitable  watejr-power,  the  energy 
and  industry  of  its  people,  and  the  application  of  these  elements 
to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  productive  machinery*  It 
may  soon  be  said  of  this  beautiful  river,  with  even  more  truth 
^m    than  applied  to  the  poet's  glorious  lines  upon  the  Thames,  — 
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**  Though  with  ibose  streams  it  no  resemblance  hold, 
Whoso  foam  ia  amber  and  wliose  gravel  gold, 
Its  greater,  but  leas  guilty,  wealth  to  exfiloie. 
Search  not  its  bottom,  hut  survey  its  shore  J' 


And  now  what  is  the  particular  cause  of  all  the  prosperity 
and  wealth  which  I  foresee  in  this  valley?  What  is  it  that  has 
chiselled  down  these  Grafton  roeks^  and  made  this  road  which 
brings  my  own  house  so  near  to  tlte  home  of  my  most  distant 
New  Hampshire  hearer  1  It  is  popular  industry ;  it  is  free  labor* 
Probably  there  never  was  an  undertaking  which  was  more  the 
result  of  popular  feeling  than  this,  I  am  told  that  there  arc  fif- 
teen himdred  stockholders  in  the  enterprise,  the  capital  being  two 
millions  and  a  half.  That  si^ngle  fact  would  serve  to  show  the 
generally  diffused  interest  felt  by  the  people  in  its  success.  It  is 
but  three  or  four  years  since,  when,  having  occasion  to  visit  my 
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farm  at  Franklin,  I  observed  a  line  of  sliingles  stretching  across 
my  fields*  Asking  my  farmer  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
I  was  answered,  '*  It  is  tlie  line  of  our  railroad."  Our  railroad! 
That  is  the  way  the  people  talked  about  it,  I  laughed  at  the 
idea  at  first ;  and,  in  conversation  with  a  neighbor,  inquired  what 
ill  the  world  they  wanted  of  a  railroad  there.  "  Why,"  was  the 
reply,  "  the  people  want  a  ride  behind  the  iron  horse,  and  that 
ride  they  wiM  have "  This  day  they  have  had  it  The  result 
has  proved,  not  that  my  friend  waa  too  sanguine,  but  that  I 
was  too  incredulous. 

It  is  the  spirit  and  influence  of  free  labor,  it  is  the  indomitable 
industry  of  a  free  people,  that  has  done  all  this.  There  is  mani* 
festcd  in  its  aceompMshment  that  without  which  the  most  fertile 
field  by  nature  must  remain  for  ever  barren.  Human  sagacity, 
skill,  and  industry,  the  zealous  de termination  to  improve  and 
profit  by  labor,  have  done  it  aU.  That  dc^terraination  has  no- 
where been  more  conspicuously  displayed  than  here.  New 
Hampshire,  it  is  true,  is  no  classic  ground.  She  has  no  Virgil 
and  no  Eclogues.  She  has  a  stern  climate  and  a  stem  emL 
But  her  climate  is  fitted  to  invigorate  men,  and  her  soil  is  cov- 
ered with  the  evidences  of  the  comforts  of  individual  and  social 
life.  As  the  traveller  pursues  his  way  along  her  roads,  he  sees 
all  this.  He  sees  those  monumenta  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, churches;  he  sees  those  marks  of  human  progress,  school- 
houses,  with  children  clustering  around  their  doors  as  thick  as 
bees.  And  they  arc  bees,  except  in  one  respect.  The  distinc* 
tion  is,  that  whereas  the  insect  day  after  day  returns  to  its  home 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  field,  the  human  creature  is  admitted 
to  the  hive  but  once.  His  mind  is  fiunished  with  the  stores 
of  learning,  he  is  allowed  to  drink  his  fill  at  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  his  energies  are  train(»d  in  the  paths  of  industry,  and 
he  is  then  sent  out  into  the  world,  to  acquire  liis  own  subsist- 
ence and  help  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  kind. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  era  in  whicli  we  live.  It  is  altogether 
new.  The  world  has  seen  nothing  like  it  before.  I  will  not 
pretend,  no  one  can  pretend,  to  discern  the  end ;  but  every  body 
knows  that  the  age  is  remarkable  for  scientific  research  into  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  what  is  beneath  the  earth ;  and  perhaps 
more  remarkable  still  for  the  application  of  this  scientific  re- 
searcli  to  the  pursuits  of  life.     The  ancients  saw  nothing  Uke  it 
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The  moderns  have  seen  nothmg  like  it  till  the  present  gener^ 
ation.     Shakspeare's  fairy  said  he  would 

"  Fot  a  girdle  Tound  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.'' 

Professor  Morse  has  done  more  than  that ;  his  girdle  requireg 
far  less  time  for  its  traverse.  In  fact,  if  one  were  to  send  a  de- 
spatch from  Boston  by  the  telegraph  at  tw^elve  o'clock,  it  would 
reach  St  Louis  at  a  quarter  before  twelve.  This  is  what 
may  be  called  doing  a  thing  in  less  than  no  time.  We  see  the 
ocean  navigated  and  the  solid  land  traversed  by  steam  power, 
and  intelligence  communicated  by  electricity.  Truly  this  is  al- 
most a  miraculous  era.  What  is  before  ns  no  one  can  say, 
what  is  upon  us  no  one  can  hardly  realize.  The  progress  of  the 
age  has  ahnost  outstripped  human  belief;  the  future  is  known 
only  to  Ommseience. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  all  these  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages conferred  upon  us  by  Providence  should  only  strength* 
en  our  resolves  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account,  not  merely  in 
material  progress,  but  in  the  moral  improvement  of  our  minds 
and  hearts.  Whatsoever  else  we  may  see  of  the  wonders  of 
science  and  art,  our  eyes  should  not  be  closed  to  that  great 
truthj  that,  after  all,  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom." 
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The  following  correspondence  explains  the  occasion  of  the  meeting 
at  MarshJjeld,  at  which  the  following  speech  was  delivered, 

"  Marshficid,  Mass.,  Aug.  2,  1848, 
"  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  :  — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  The  undersigned,  Whigs  and  fellow- citizens  of  yours^ 
are  desirous  of  seeing  and  conferring  with  you  on  the  subject  of  our  na- 
tional policy,  and  of  hearing  your  opinions  freely  expressed  thereon* 
We  look  anxiously  on  the  present  aspect  of  public  affairs,  and  on  the 
position  in  which  the  Whig  partj^  and  especially  Northern  Whigs,  are 
now  placed.  We  should  be  grieved  indeed  to  see  General  Cass  —  so 
decided  an  opponent  of  all  tliose  measures  wdiich  we  think  essential  to 
the  honor  and  interests  of  ihe  country  and  the  prosperity  of  all  classes—* 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy.  On  llie  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, that  there  is  much  discontent  with  the  nomination  made  by  the  late 
Philadelphia  Convention,  of  a  Soutlieru  mEin,  a  military  man,  fresh  from 
bloody  fields,  and  known  only  by  hb  sword,  as  a  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency. 

**  So  far  as  is  in  our  humble  ability,  we  desire  to  preserve  the  Union 
and  the  Whig  party,  and  to  perpetuate  Whig  principles ;  but  we  wish 
to  see  also  that  these  principles  may  be  preserved,  and  this  Union  per- 
petuated, in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Free  Stales,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  farther  extension  of  the  slave  power;  and  we 
dread  the  effects  of  the  precedent,  which  we  think  eminently  dangerous^ 
and  as  not  exhibiting  us  in  a  favorable  light  to  the  nations  of  Ihe  earth, 
of  elevating  a  mere  military  man  to  the  Presidency, 

"  We  diink  a  crisis  is  upon  us ;  and  we  would  gladly  know  how  we  may 
best  discharge  our  duties  as  tnie  Americans,  honest  meu,  and  good 
Whigs.  To  you,  who  have  been  so  long  in  public  life,  and  are  able 
from  your  great  experience  and  unrivalled  ability  to  give  us  information 
and  advice,  and  upon  whom,  as  neighbors  and  friends,  we  tliink  we 
have  some  claims ,  we  naturally  look,  and  we  should  be  exceedingly 
gratified  if,  in  any  way,  public  or  private,  you  would  express  your  opin* 
ion  upon  interesting  public  questions  now  pending,  widi  dial  boldness 
and  distinctness  with  which  you  are  accustomed  to  declare  your  senti- 
ments.    If  you  can  concur  with  our  wishes,  please  signiiy  to  us  in  what 
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maimer  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  you  that  diey  should  be  came 
into  effect, 

"  With  very  great  regard,  your  obedient  servants, 

"Daniel  Phillips, 
George  Leonard, 
Geo,  H.  Wetherbee, 
and  many  others." 

To  this  invitation  Mr.  Webster  returned  the  following  reply  ; — 

"  Marskfield,  Aug,  3,  1848, 
"  Gejitlemen,  —  I  have  received  your  letter.  The  critical  state  of 
things  at  Washington  obliges  me  to  think  it  my  duty  to  repair  thither 
immediately  and  take  my  seat  in  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  the  stale 
of  my  health  and  the  heat  of  tlie  weather  render  it  disagreeable  for  me 
to  leave  home. 

"  I  cannot,  therefore,  comply  with  your  wishes  at  present ;  but  on  my 
return,  if  such  should  continue  to  be  your  desire,  I  will  meet  you  and 
the  other  Whigs  of  Marshfield,  in  an  unceremonious  maimer,  that  we 
may  confer  upon  the  topics  to  whic!i  your  letter  relates. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  witli  esteem  and  friendship, 

"  Your  obliged  fellow-citizen, 

"  Dakiel  Webster, 
"  To  Messrs,  Daniel  Phillips,  George  Leonard, 
Geo.  H.  Wetheebee,  and  others." 


Soon  after  Mr.  Webster's  return  from  Washington,  it  was  arranged* 
that  ilie  meeting  should  take  place  at  llie  *'  Winslow  House,''  the  ancient 
scat  of  the  Winslow  family,  now  forming  a  part  of  Mr,  Webster'i 
farm  at  Marshfield,  on  Friday,  the  first  day  of  September. 
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Although  it  is  not  my  purpose,  during  the  present  recess 
of  Congress,  frequently  to  address  public  assemblies  on  political 
subjects,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  comply  with  your  request,  as 
neighbors  and  townsmen,  and  to  meet  you  to-day ;  and  I  arn 
not  unwilling  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  sigDify  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  my  opinions  upon  the  present  state 
of  our  public  affairs.  I  shall  perform  that  duty,  certainly  with 
great  frankness,  I  hope  with  candor.  It  is  not  my  intention  to* 
day  to  endeavor  to  carry  any  point,  to  act  as  any  man's  advo- 
cate, to  put  up  or  put  down  any  body.  I  wish,  and  I  propose,  to 
address  you  in  the  language  and  in  the  spirit  of  conference  and 
consultation.  In  the  present  extraordinary  crisis  of  our  public 
concerns,  I  desire  to  hold  no  man's  conscience  but  my  own»  My 
own  opinions  I  shall  communicate,  freely  and  fearlessly,  with 
equal  disregard  to  consequences,  whether  they  respect  myself  or 
respect  others. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  highly  important  Presidential  election. 
In  two  or  three  months  the  people  of  this  country  will  be  called 
upon  to  elect  an  executive  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  see,  and  all  feel,  that  great  interests  of  the 
country  are  to  be  affected,  for  good  or  evil,  by  the  results  of  that 
election.  Of  the  interesting  subjects  over  which  the  person 
who  shall  be  elected  must  necessarily  exercise  more  or  less  con- 
trol, there  are  especially  three,  vitally  connected,  in  my  judgment, 
with  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  country.  In  the  first  place, 
the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  country  imperatively  require  that 
there  shall  be  a  chief  magistrate  elected  who  shall  not  plunge 

•  Delivered  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Citizens  of  Marshfield,  Maasacbaselts,  on  the 
l8t  of  Seplember,  lBi8. 
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us  into  further  wars  of  aitibilion  and  conquest.  In  the  second 
place,  in  my  judgroent,  the  iiitcrestis  of  the  country  and  the  feel- 
ing of  a  vast  majority  of  tlie  people  require  tlmt  a  President  of 
these  United  States  should  be  elected,  who  wHll  neither  uj&e 
official  influence  to  promote,  nor  feel  any  desire  in  his  heart 
to  promote,  the  furtlier  extension  of  slavery  in  this  community, 
or  its  further  influence  in  the  public  councils.  In  the  third 
place,  if  I  have  any  just  estimate,  if  an  experience  not  now 
a  short  one  in  public  affairs  has  enabled  me  io  know  any  thing 
of  what  the  public  iiiicrcst  demands,  the  state  of  the  country 
requires  an  essential  reform  in  the  system  of  revenue  and 
finance,  such  as  shall  restore  the  prosperity,  by  prompting  the 
industry  and  fostering  the  labor  of  the  country,  in  its  various 
branches.  There  are  other  things  important,  but  I  vAR  not  al« 
lucle  to  them.     These  three  I  hold  to  be  essential 

There  are  three  candidates  presented  to  the  choice  of  the 
American  people.  General  Taylor  is  the  Whig  candidate, 
standing  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Wliig  Convention ;  Gea* 
eral  Cass  is  the  candidate  of  the  opposing  and  now  dominant 
party  in  the  country ;  and  a  third  candidate  is  presented  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn,  by  a  convention  of  citizens  assem* 
bled  at  Buffalo,  whose  object,  or  whose  main  object,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  contained  in  one  of  those  considerations  which 
I  have  mentioned ;  and  that  is,  the  prevention  of  the  furtha 
increase  of  slavery;  —  ^n  object  in  which  you  and  I,  Gen* 
tlemen,  so  far  as  that  goes,  entirely  concur  with  them,  I  am 
sure. 

Most  of  us  w^ho  are  here  to<lay  are  Whigs,  National  Whigs, 
Massachusetts  Whigs,  Old  Colony  Whigs,  and  Marshlield 
Whigs,  and  if  the  Whig  nomination  made  at  Philadelphia  were 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  tous^oor 
path  of  dnty  would  be  plain.  But  the  nomination  of  a  candidal 
for  the  Presidency  made  by  the  Whig  Convention  at  FhilaidGi* 
phia  is  not  satistactory  to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts.  That  if 
certain,  and  it  woukl  be  idle  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  It  is 
more  just  and  more  patriotic,  it  is  more  manly  and  practical,  to 
take  facts  as  they  are,  and  tilings  as  they  are.,  and  to  deducse  our 
own  conviction  of  duty  from  what  exists  before  us.  However 
respectable  and  distinguished  in  the  line  of  his  own  profession,  or 
however  estimable  as  a  private  citizen,  General  Taylor  is  a  milir 
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tary  man,  and  a  railitary  man  merely.  He  has  had  no  training 
in  civil  affairs.  He  has  performed  no  functions  of  a  civil  nature 
under  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  He  has  been  known, 
and  is  known,  only  by  his  brilliant  achievements  at  the  head  of 
an  army.  Now  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  among  them, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  wise,  nor  discreet,  to  go  to  the 
army  for  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  their  history  in  which 
any  man  of  mere  military  character  has  been  proposed  for  that 
high  otfice.  General  Washington  waa  a  great  military  charao* 
ter ;  but  by  far  a  greater  civil  character.  He  had  been  employed 
in  the  councils  of  his  country  from  the  earUej^t  dawn  of  the  Rev* 
olution.  He  had  been  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  he  had 
established  a  great  character  for  civil  wisdom  and  judgment- 
Alter  the  w^ar,  as  you  know,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  that 
convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  tributes  ever  paid  to  hira, 
that  by  that  assembly  of  good  and  wise  men  he  w^as  selected  to 
preside  over  their  dehberations.  And  he  put  his  neime  first  and 
foremost  to  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live.  President 
Harrison  w^as  bred  a  soldier,  and  at  different  periods  of  his  life 
rendered  important  military  services.  But  President  Harrison, 
nevertheless,  was  for  a  much  greater  period  of  hia  life  employed 
in  civil  than  in  military  service.  For  twenty  years  he  was  either 
governor  of  a  Territory,  member  of  one  or  the  other  house  of 
Congress*  or  minis?ter  abroad ;  and  discharged  all  these  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  country*  This  case,  therefore,  stands  by 
itself;  without  a  precedent  or  justification  from  any  thing  in  our 
previous  history.  It  is  for  tliis  reason,  as  I  imagine,  that  the 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts  feel  dissatisfied  with  this  nomination. 
There  may  be  other  reasons,  there  are  others ;  they  are,  perhaps, 
of  less  importance,  and  more  easily  to  be  answ€*red,  But  this  is 
a  well-founded  objection ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  ought  to  have  pre- 
vailed, and  to  have  prevented  this  nomination*  I  know  enough 
of  history  to  see  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  resorts  to 
military  popularity* 

But,  if  I  may  bonow  a  mercantile  expression,  I  may  now 
venture  to  say,  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  account  The 
impartiaUty  with  wiiich  I  propose  to  discharge  my  duty  to-day 
requires  that  it  should  be  stated.    And  iji  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
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considered,  that  General  Taylor  has  bceji  nominated  by  a  Whig 

convention,  held  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  Whig 
party,  and,  so  far  ai:*  I  know,  iiiirly  nominated.  It  is  io  be  con- 
sidered, also,  that  he  is  the  only  Whig  before  the  people,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency;  and  no  citizen  of  the  country, 
with  any  effect,  can  vote  for  any  other  Wliig,  let  his  preferences 
be  what  they  might  or  may. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  proper  to  consider  the  personal  char- 
acter of  General  Taylor,  and  his  political  opinions,  relations,  and 
connections,  so  far  as  they  are  known.  In  advancing  to  a  few 
observations  on  this  part  of  the  case,  I  wish  every  body  to  un» 
dcrstand  that  I  have  no  ptTsonal  acquaintance  whatever  with 
General  Taylor.  I  never  saw  him  but  once,  and  that  but  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  Senate.  The  sources  of  information  are 
open  to  you,  as  well  as  to  ine,  from  which  I  derive  what  I  know 
of  his  character  and  opinions.  But  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
access  to  those  sources.  I  have  endeavored  to  inform  and  in- 
struct myself  by  communication  with  those  who  have  known 
him  in  his  profession  as  a  soldier,  in  his  associations  as  a  man, 
in  hii5  conversations  and  opinions  on  political  subjects;  and  I 
will  tell  you  frankly  what  I  think  of  him,  according  to  the  best 
lights  which  I  have  been  able  to  obt'tdn, 

I  need  not  say,  that  he  ir  a  skilful,  brave,  and  gallant  8ald||^^| 
That  is  admitted  by  aQ.  With  me,  all  that  goes  but  very  lilHB 
way  to  make  out  the  proper  qualifications  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  what  i?^  more  important,  I  believe  that  bs 
is  an  entirely  honest  and  upright  man.  I  believe  that  he  if 
modest,  clear-headed,  of  independent  and  manly  character,  p<»* 
sessing  a  mind  trained  by  proper  discipline  and  self-control-  I 
believe  that  be  is  estimable  and  amiable  in  all  the  relations  ot 
private  life.  I  believe  that  he  possesses  a  reputation  for  eqtuty 
and  fair  judgment,  which  gives  him  an  influence  over  tboae 
under  his  commiuid,  beyond  what  is  conferred  by  the  autbority 
of  station*  I  believe  that  he  is  a  man  possessing  the  confidence 
and  attuehment  of  all  who  have  been  near  him  and  know  hinu 
Ajid  I  believe,  that,  if  elected  President,  he  will  do  hb  best  to 
relieve  the  country  from  present  evils,  and  guaxd  it  against  fatuR 
dangers.  So  much  for  what  I  think  of  the  personal  charadx? 
of  General  Taylor. 

I  will  say,  too,  that,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  his  eondoct 
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since  he  has  been  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  has 
been  irreproachable.  I  hear  no  intrigue  iriipufed  to  hini,  no  con- 
tumeiloos  treatment  of  rivals.  I  do  not  find  Iiira  making  prom* 
ises  or  holding  out  hopes  to  any  men  or  any  party.  1  do  not 
find  him  putting  forth  any  pretensions  of  his  own,  and  therefore 
I  think  of  him  very  much  as  he  seems  to  think  of  himself,  that 
he  is  an  honest  man,  of  an  independent  mind  and  of  upright 
intentions.  And  as  for  the  subject  of  his  qnalifications  for  the 
Presidency,  he  has  himself  nothing  to  say  about  it 

And  now,  friends  and  fellow-townsmen,  with  respect  to  his 
political  opinions  and  relations^  I  can  j^ay  at  once,  that  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  Whig;  I  believe  him  to  hold  to  the  main  doctrines 
of  the  Whig  party.  To  think  otherwise  would  be  to  impute 
to  huo  a  degree  of  tcrgi%^ersation  and  fraudulent  deception,  of 
which  1  suppose  him  to  be  entirely  incapab[e. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  worth  omr  wliile  to  consider  in  what  manner 
Geneml  Taylor  has  become  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  he  was  made  such  mc^rely  by  the  nomination  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention.  He  had  been  nominated  for  the  Presi* 
dency  in  a  great  many  States,  by  various  convent  ions  and  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  a  year  before  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia assembled.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  shows,  whether 
in  the  most  civilised  or  the  most  barb^irous  ages,  that  the  atlec- 
tions  and  admiration  of  mankind  are  at  all  times  easily  carried 
away  towards  successful  military  achievements.  The  story  of 
all  republics  and  of  all  free  governments  shows  this.  We  know 
in  the  ease  now  before  us,  that  so  soon  as  brilliant  success  had 
attended  General  Taylor*s  operations  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at 
Palo  Alto,  and  Monterey,  spontaneous  nominations  of  him 
sprang  up. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that,  generally^  these  were  Whig  nomi- 
nations. Not  universally,  but  generally,  these  nominations, 
made  at  various  times  before  the  meeting  uf  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  were  Whig  nominations.  General  Taylor  was 
esteemed,  from  the  moment  that  his  military  achievements 
brought  him  into  public  notice,  as  a  Whig  general.  You  all  re- 
memberj  that  when  we  were  discussing  his  merits  in  Congresa, 
upon  the  question  of  gi^^ing  thanks  to  the  army  under  his  com- 
mand, and  to  Mmselfj  among  otiier  objections,  the  friends  and 
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stipporters  of  Mr.  Polk's  adininistration  denounced  him  as  being, 
and  because  he  was,  a  Whig  general.  My  friends  near  rne^ 
whom  I  am  happy  to  see  hcrcj  belonging  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, will  remember  that  a  leading  man  of  the  party  of 
the  administration  declared  in  his  place  in  Congress,  that  tlje 
policy  of  the  administration,  connected  with  the  Mexican  war» 
would  never  prosperj  till  the  President  recalled  those  WTiig  gen- 
erals, Scott  and  Taylor.  The  policy  was  a  Democratic  policy. 
The  argument  was,  that  the  men  to  carry  out  this  policy  should 
be  Democratic  men.  The  officers  to  fight  the  battles  should  be 
Democratic  officers,  and  on  that  ground,  the  ordinary  vote  of 
thanks  was  refused  to  General  Taylor,  on  the  part  of  the  friei 
of  the  administration- 
Let  me  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  there  was  no  particiilw 
purpose  connected  with  the  advancement  of  slavery  eDtertaiiifid» 
generally,  by  those  who  nominated  him.  As  I  have  said,  they 
were  Wliig  nominations,  more  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  thao 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  by  persons  who  never  entertained 
the  slightest  desure,  by  his  nomination,  or  by  any  other  meanSi 
to  extend  the  area  of  slavery  of  the  human  race,  or  the  inflaenoe 
of  the  slavehoidijig  States  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  Tb© 
Quaker  city  of  Philadelphia  nominatjcd  General  Taylor,  tlio 
Whigs  all  over  the  Union  nominated  him,  with  no  such  view. 
A  great  convention  was  assembled  in  New  York,  of  highly  in- 
fluential and  resjjectable  gentlemen,  very  many  of  them  well 
known  to  me,  and  they  nominated  General  Taylor  with  no  such 
view.  General  Taylor's  nomination  was  hailed,  not  very  ex- 
tensively, but  by  some  enthusiastic  and  not  very  far-seeing  peo- 
pie  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  There  were,  eveo 
among  us,  in  our  own  State,  Whigs  quite  early  enought  ce^ 
tainly,  in  manifesting  their  confidence  in  this  nomination;  a 
little  too  early,  it  may  be,  in  uttering  notes  of  exultation  for  the 
anticipated  triumph.  It  would  have  been  better  if  they  bad 
waited. 

Now  the  truth  is,  Gentlemen,  —  and  no  man  can  avoid  eeeiilg 
it,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  object  is  too  near  oiur  eyes  lo 
be  distinctly  discerned,  —  the  truth  is,  that  in  these  nominatiOM 
and  also  in  the  nomiuation  at  Philadelphia,  in  these  conventiooa, 
and  also  in  the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  General  Taylor  u*ai 
aominated  exactly  for  tliis  reason  j^ — that,  believing  him  to  be  a 
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Whig,  they  thought  he  could  be  chosen  more  easily  than  any 
other  Whig.  This  13  the  whole  of  it  That  sagacious,  wise,  far- 
seeing  doctrine  of  availabjUty  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
matter.  So  far,  then,  from  imputing  any  motive  to  these  con- 
ventions  over  the  country,  or  to  the  convention  in  Philadelphia, 
as  operating  on  a  majority  of  the  members,  to  promote  slavery 
by  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it,  —  not  one  word.  I  see  that  one  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Platform  of  the  Buffalo  Convention  says  that  the  candidates  be- 
fore the  public  were  nominated  under  the  dictation  of  the  slave 
power.     I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  great  majority  of  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  w^as  composed  of  members  from  the  Free  States. 
By  a  very  great  majority  they  might  have  nominated  any  body 
they  chose.  But  the  Free  States  did  not  choose  to  nominate 
a  Free  State  man,  or  a  Northern  man.  Even  our  neighbors, 
the  States  of  New  England,  w^ith  the  exception  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  a  part  of  Maine,  neither  proposed  nor  concurred  in 
the  nomination  of  any  Nortliern  man.  Vermont  would  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  nomination  of  a  Southern  and  slaveholding 
candidate.  Connecticut  was  of  the  same  mind,  and  so  w^as 
Rhode  Island,  The  North  made  no  demand,  nor  presented  any 
request  for  a  Northern  candidate,  nor  attempted  any  union 
among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  nomination 
of  such  a  candidate.  They  were  content  to  take  their  choice 
among  the  candidates  of  the  South.  It  is  preposterous,  there- 
fore, to  pretend  that  a  candidate  from  the  Slave  States  has  been 
forced  upon  the  North  by  Southern  dictation. 

In  the  next  place,  it  i^  trne  that  there  were  persons  from  New 
England  wiio  were  extremely  zealous  and  active  in  procuring 
the  nomination  of  General  Taylor,  but  they  w*ere  men  who 
would  cut  off  their  right  hands  before  they  would  do  any  thing 
to  promote  slavery  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  admire  their 
policy,  indeed  I  have  very  little  respect  for  it,  utulerstand  that; 
but  I  acquit  them  of  bad  motives.  I  know  the  leading  men  in 
that  convention.  I  think  I  understand  the  motives  that  governed 
them.  Their  reasoning  was  thb  :  "  General  Taylor  is  a  Whig; 
not  eminent  in  civil  life,  not  known  in  civil  life,  but  still  a  man 
of  sound  Whig  principles.  Circumstances  have  given  him  a 
reputation  and  eclat  in  the  country.     If  he  shall  be  the  Whig 
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candidate,  he  will  be  chosen  j  and  with  him  there  will  come 
into  the  tv^^o  houses  of  Congress  an  augmentation  of  Whig 
strength.  The  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  increased.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  will 
be  diminished.  That  was  the  view,  and  such  was  the  motive, 
however  wise  or  however  unwise,  that  governed  a  very  large 
majority  of  those  who  composed  the  Convention  at  Philadel- 
phia, In  my  opinion,  this  was  a  wholly  unwise  policy;  it  was 
short-sighted  and  temporizing  on  questions  of  great  principles. 
But  I  acquit  those  who  adopted  it  of  any  such  motives  as  have 
been  ascribed  to  thfiii,  tmd  especially  of  what  has  been  asciibed 
to  them  in  a  part  of  this  Buflklo  Platfonn, 

Such,  Gentlemen,  are  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
nomination  of  Gcneml  Taylor.  I  only  repeat^  that  those  who 
had'  the  greatest  agency  originally  in  bringing  him  before  the 
people  were  Whig  conventions  and  Wliig  meetings  in  the  sev- 
eral  States,  Free  States,  and  that  a  great  majority  of  thai  con- 
vention  which  nominated  him  in  Philadelphia  was  from  the 
Free  States,  and  might  have  rejected  him  if  they  had  choseoi 
and  selected  any  body  else  on  whom  they  could  have  united. 

This  is  the  case,  Gentlemen,  as  far  as  1  can  discern  it,  and 
exercising  upon  it  as  impartial  a  judgment  as  I  can  form, — thia 
is  the  case  presented  to  tlio  Wliigs,  so  far  as  respects  the  personal 
fitness  and  personal  character  of  General  Taylor,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  caused  his  nomination.  If  we  were 
weigliijig  the  propriety  of  Jiomiiiating  such  a  person  to  the  Pfe«* 
idency,  it  would  be  one  thing;  if  we  are  considering  the  cxpe* 
diency,  or  1  may  say  the  necessity  (which  to  some  minds  may 
seem  to  be  the  ease),  of  well-meaning  afid  patriotic  Whigs  f^up* 
porting  him  after  he  is  nominated,  that  is  quite  another  thing. 

This  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  Whigs  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  to  do,  or  sneh  of  them  as  do  not  see  fit  to  sup- 
port General  Taylor.  Of  course  they  must  vote  for  General 
Cass,  or  they  must  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  they  must  omit 
to  vote  at  all.  I  agree  that  there  are  cases  in  which*  if  we  do 
not  know  in  what  direction  to  move,  we  ought  to  stand  still  tUl 
w^e  do,  I  admit  that  there  are  c^ses  in  which,  if  one  docs  not 
know  what  to  do,  he  fiad  better  not  do  he  kjiows  not  what 
But  on  a  question  so  important  to  ourselves  and  the  country,  oo 
a  question  of  a  popular  election  under  constitutional  forms,  in 
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which  it  is  impossible  that  every  man's  private  judgment  can 
prevail,  or  every  man's  private  choice  succeed,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  conscientious  duty  and  patriotismj  what  it  is  bes*t  to 
do  upon  the  whole. 

Under  the  practical  administration  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  there  cannot  be  a  great  range  of  personal  choice 
in  regard  to  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  order  that 
their  votes  may  be  effective,  men  must  give  them  for  some  one 
of  those  who  are  prominently  before  the  public.  This  is  the  ne- 
cessary result  of  our  forms  of  government  and  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution*  The  people  are  therefore  brought  some, 
limes  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  candidates,  neither 
of  whom  would  be  their  original,  personal  choice. 

Now,  what  is  the  contingency  ?  What  is  the  alternative  pre- 
sented to  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts?  In  my  judgment,  fel- 
low-citizens, it  is  simply  this ;  the  question  is  between  General 
Taylor  and  General  Cass.  And  that  is  the  only  question.  I 
am  no  more  skilled  to  foresee  political  occurrences  than  others* 
I  judge  only  for  myself.  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  of  any  other  result  than  the  choice  of  General 
Taylor  or  General  Cass.  I  know  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  new- 
formed  party,  that  the  popularity  of  a  new-formed  name,  with- 
out communicating  any  new-formed  idea,  may  lead  men  to 
think  that  the  sky  is  to  fall,  and  that  larks  are  suddenly  to  be 
taken.  I  entertain  no  such  expectations.  I  speak  without  dis- 
respect of  the  Free  Soil  party.  I  have  read  theb  platform,  and 
though  I  think  there  are  some  unsound  places  in  it,  I  can  stand 
on  it  pretty  well.  But  I  see  nothing  in  it  both  new  and  valua- 
ble; "  What  is  valuable  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  val- 
uable.'* K  the  term  Free  Soil  party,  or  Free  Soil  men,  desig- 
nate those  who  are  fixed,  and  unalterably  fixed,  in  favor  of  the 
restriction  of  slavery,  are  so  to-day  and  were  so  yesterday,  and 
have  been  so  for  some  time,  then  I  hold  myself  to  be  as  good  a 
Free  Soil  man  as  any  of  the  Buffalo  Convention.  I  pray  to 
know  who  is  to  put  beneath  my  feet  a  freer  soil  than  that  upon 
which  I  have  stood  ever  since  I  have  been  in  public  life  ?  I 
pray  to  know  who  is  to  make  my  lips  freer  than  they  always 
have  been,  or  to  inspire  into  my  breast  a  more  resolute  and  fixed 
determination  to  resist  the  advances  and  encroachments  of  the 
slave  power,  than  has  inhabited  it  since  I  for  the  first  time 
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opened  ray  month  in  the  councils  of  the  country  ?  The 
tlcr^en  at  Buffalo  have  placed  at  the  head  of  their  party  Mr. 
Van  Burcn,  a  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  all  the  respect  ttttt 
I  oiight  to  entertain  for  one  with  whom  I  have  been  associ- 
ated, in  some  degree,  in  public  life  for  many  years,  and  who 
has  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  country.  But  reaUy,  speak- 
ing for  myself,  if  1  were  to  express  confidence  in  Mr.  Van  Ba* 
ren  and  his  politics  on  any  question,  and  most  especially  this 
very  question  of  slavery,  I  think  the  scene  woilld  border  upon 
the  ludicrous,  if  not  upon  the  contemptible.  I  never  proposed 
any  thing  in  my  life  of  a  general  and  public  nature,  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  did  not  oppose.  Nor  has  it  happened  to  me  to 
support  any  important  measure  proposed  by  him.  If  he  and  I 
now"  were  to  find  ourselves  together  under  the  Free  Soil  flag,  I 
am  sure  that^  with  his  accustomed  good  nature,  he  would  laugh. 
If  nobody  were  present,  we  should  both  laugh  at  the  strange 
ocetmrences  and  stranger  jumbles  of  political  life  that  should 
have  brought  us  to  sit  down  cosily  and  snugly,  side  by  side,  on 
the  same  platform.  Tliat  the  leader  of  the  Free  Spoil  party 
should  so  suddenly  have  become  the  leader  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  would  be  a  joke  to  shake  his  sides  and  mine. 

Gentlemen,  my  first  acquaintance  in  public  life  with  Mr,  Van 
Buren  was  when  he  was  pressing  with  great  power  the  election 
of  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  Presidency,  against  Mr.  Adams-  Mr, 
Crawford  was  not  elected,  and  Mr.  Adams  was.  Mr.  Van  Bu* 
ren  was  in  the  Senate  nearly  the  whole  of  that  administration; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  it  he  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  notorious  that  he  was  the  soul  and  centre^ 
throughout  the  whole  of  Mr,  Adams's  term,  of  the  opposition 
made  to  him.  He  did  more  to  prevent  Mr.  Adamses  reelection 
in  182S,  and  to  obtain  General  Jackson^s  election,  than  any 
other  man,  —  yes,  than  any  (en  other  men  in  the  country. 

GenoralJackson  was  chosen,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  appoint* 
ed  his  Secretary  of  State.  It  so  happened  that  in  July,  1929,  Mr. 
McLane  went  to  England  to  arrange  the  controverted,  difficult, 
and  disputed  point  on  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade,  Mr. 
Adams  had  held  a  high  tone  on  that  subject  He  had  demand* 
ed,  on  the  gi'ound  of  reciprocity  and  right,  the  introduction  of 
our  products  into  all  parts  of  the  British  territory,  freely,  in  om 
own  vessels,  since  Great  Britain  was  allowed  to  bring  her  prod- 
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uce  into  the  United  States  upon  the  same  terras.     Mr.  Adams 

placed  this  demand  upon  the  ground  of  reciprocity  and  justice. 
Great  Britain  would  not  yield*  Mr,  Van  Buren,  in  his  instnic- 
tions  to  Mr.  McLane,  told  him  to  yield  that  question  of  right^ 
and  to  solicit  the  free  admission  of  American  produce  into  the 
British  colonies,  on  the  ground  of  privilege  and  favor;  intimat- 
ing that  there  had  been  a  change  of  parties,  and  that  this  favor 
ought  not  to  be  refused  to  General  Jackson's  administration 
because  it  bad  been  demanded  on  the  ground  of  right  by 
Mr.  Adams*s.  This  is  the  sura  and  substance  of  the  instruc- 
tion. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  it  was  one  of  the  most  painful  duties  of 
my  life,  on  account  of  this,  to  refuse  my  assent  to  Mr,  Van  Bu- 
ren's  nomination.  It  was  novel  in  our  history,  when  an  admin- 
istration changes,  for  the  new  admmistration  to  seek  to  obtain 
privileges  from  a  foreign  power  on  the  assertion  that  they  have 
abandoned  the  groimd  of  their  predecessors.  I  suppose  that 
such  a  course  is  held  to  be  altogether  undignified  by  all  public 
men.  When  I  ^^ent  into  the  Department  of  State  under  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  I  found  in  the  conduct  of  my  predecessor  many 
tilings  that  I  could  have  wished  had  been  otherwise.  Did  I  re- 
tract a  jot  or  tittle  of  what  Mr.  Forsyth  had  said  ?  I  took  the 
case  as  he  had  left  it,  and  conducted  it  upon  the  principles 
which  he  left.  I  should  Iiave  considered  that  I  disgraced  myself 
if  I  had  said,  "  Pray,  my  Lord  iVshburton,  we  are  more  rational 
persons  than  our  predecessors,  we  are  more  considerate  than 
they,  and  intend  to  adopt  an  entirely  opposite  policy.  Consider, 
my  dear  Lord,  how  much  more  friendly,  reasonable,  and  amiable 
we  are  than  our  predecessors." 

But  now,  on  this  very  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  slave 
power,  I  would  by  no  means  do  the  least  injustice  to  Mr.  Van 
Burcn.  If  he  has  come  up  to  some  of  the  opmions  expressed 
in  tlie  platform  of  the  Buffalo  Convention,  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  very  good  reasons 
for  those  of  his  own  party  who  caimot  conscientiously  vote  for 
General  Cass  to  vote  for  him,  because  I  think  him  much  the 
least  dangerous  of  tiic  two.  But,  in  truth,  looking  at  Mr  Van 
Buren's  conduct  as  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
amazed  to  find  that  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  party 
professing  to  be,  beyond  all  other  parties,  friends  of  liberty  and 
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wry  ficit  thing  that  Mr.  Vaa  Baren  £d  sficr  he  wm 
was  to  declaie,  that,  if  Cdogress  istalisndwith  ^Bveiy  in  dbe 
Dfalrict  of  Colaiiihb,  be  wmM  wfffy  Om  wto  to  Ibeir  Uk 
Ifr*  Van  Baren,  in  his  inangnral  addiesai  ifooles  the  foikywiiig 
apreMioa  from  Us  letter  accepting  hia  nonditalioB:  *I  mtist 
go  into  the  Freaidoirtiai  cteirttie  injliiaiiw  and  imcotxiproiiittiiig 
€»ppoiient  of  ererf  attempt  an  the  part  of  Cuegmw  tn  mboliah 
■iaverj  in  the  District  of  Colmnbta  agaiiMt  Hie  iriabea  of  the 
•hiveboldiBg  States;  and  abo  with  a  de^enaaBm&m  eqoally  d^ 
€ided  to  resbt  the  slightest  interfeTenee  with  it  in  the  States 
where  it  exista."  He  then  proceeds :  **  I  submitted  also  to  my 
fellow-citizens,  with  fnlness  and  frankneas,  the  reascms  which  k^ 
me  to  tills  determination.  The  result  anthorizes  me  to  beliere 
that  they  have  been  appitpved  and  are  confided  in  by  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  indoding  thoee  whom  they 
most  immediately  affect  It  now  only  remains  to  add,  that  no 
bill  conflicting  with  these  views  can  ever  receive  my  oonstitn* 
tional  ^aoction.^ 

In  the  next  place,  we  know  that  Mr,  Van  Buren's  casting 
vote  was  given  for  a  law  of  very  doubtful  propriety, — a  law  to 
allow  postmasters  to  open  the  mails  and  see  if  there  was  any 
incendiary  matter  in  them,  and  if  so,  to  destroy  it  I  do  not 
say  that  there  was  no  constitutional  power  to  pasa  snch  a  law. 
Perhaps  the  people  of  the  South  thought  it  was  neoeesary  ta 
protect  themselves  from  incitements  to  insurrection*  So  fax  as 
any  thing  endangers  the  lives  and  property  of  the  South,  so  iar 
I  agree  that  there  may  be  such  legislation  in  Congress  as  shall 
prevent  auch  results* 

But^  Gentlemen,  no  man  has  cxercbed  a  more  controlling  in* 
flneiice  on  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  this  country  than  *Mr, 
Van  Buren,  I  take  it  that  the  most  important  event  in  otu 
time  triuling  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  its  everlasting  es- 
tiiblii<hment  on  this  continent,  was  the  annexation  of  Texas,  in 
1814.  Where  was  Mr.  Van  Burcn  then?  Let  me  ask,  Three 
or  four  years  ago,  where  was  he  then?  Every  friend  of  Mr* 
Van  Biiren,  so  far  as  I  know,  supported  the  measure.  The  tu"o 
Senators  from  New  York  supported  it,  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Repres^entatives  from  New  York  supported  it,  and  no- 
body resisted  it  but  Whigs.     And  I  say  in  the  face  of  the  vvockl, 
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I  say  in  the  face  of  those  connected  with,  or  likely  to  be  bene* 

fited  by,  the  Buffalo  Convention,  I  say  to  all  of  them,  that  there 
has  been  no  party  of  men  in  this  country  which  has  firmly  and 
sternly  resisted  the  progress  of  the  sla%*e  power  but  the  Whigs. 

Why,  look  to  this  very  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
We  talk  of  the  dictation  of  the  slave  power  I  At  least  they  do, 
I  do  not  I  do  not  allow  that  any  body  dictates  to  me.  They 
talk  of  tJic  trinraph  of  the  South  over  the  North  I  There  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  or  reason  in  the  whole  of  it  I  am  bound  to  say 
on  my  conscience,  that,  of  all  the  evils  inflicted  upon  us  by  these 
acquisitions  of  slave  territory,  the  North  has  borne  its  full  part  in 
the  infliction.  Northern  votes,  in  full  proportion,  have  been  giv* 
en  in  both  houses  for  tlie  acquisition  of  new  territory,  in  which 
slavery  existed.  We  talk  of  the  North.  There  has  for  a  long 
time  been  no  North.  I  think  the  North  Star  is  at  last  discovered; 
I  think  there  will  be  a  North ;  but  up  to  the  recent  session  of 
Congress  there  has  been  no  North,  no  geographical  section  of 
the  eountryj  in  which  there  has  been  found  a  strong,  conscien- 
tious, and  nniled  opposition  to  slavery.  No  such  North  has 
existed. 

Pope  says,  you  know, 

"  Aak  where 's  the  North  1     At  York,  *t  is  on  the  Tweed ; 
In  Scotland  I  at  the  Orcades  ;  and  there, 
At  Greenlatid,  Zctnbla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where*" 

NoWj  if  there  has  heretofore  been  such  a  North  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, a  North  strong  in  opinion  and  united  in  action  against 
slavery,  —  if  such  a  Norlh  has  existed  anywhere,  it  has  existed 
*'  the  Lord  knows  where,"  I  do  not.  Why,  on  this  very  question 
of  the  adniirision  of  Texas,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the 
North  let  in  Texas.  The  Wings,  North  and  South,  resisted 
Texas,  Ten  Senators  from  slaveholding  States,  of  the  Whig 
party,  resisted  Texas.  Two,  only,  as  I  remember,  voted  for  it. 
But  the  Southern  Whig  votes  against  Texas  were  overpowered 
by  the  Democratic  votes  from  the  free  States,  and  from  New 
England  among  the  rest  Yes,  if  there  had  not  been  votes  from 
New  England  in  favor  of  Texas,  Texas  would  have  been  out 
of  the  Union  to  this  day.  Yes,  if  men  from  New  England  had 
been  true,  Texas  would  have  been  nothing  but  Texas  still. 
There  were  four  votes  in  the  Senate  from  New  England,  in  fa- 

Ivor  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  Mr.  Van  Buren's  friends,  Dem- 
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ocmtic  members:  one  from  Maine;  two  from  New  Hampshire; 
one  from  Connecticut,  Two  of  these  gentlemen  were  cjorifiden* 
tial  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  had  both  been  members  of 
his  cabinet  They  voted  for  Texas;  and  they  let  in  Texas, 
against  Southern  WHiigs  and  Northern  Whigs.  That  is  the 
truth  of  it,  my  friends.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  the  wave  of  his 
hand,  could  have  kept  out  Texas.  A  word,  a  letter,  though  it 
had  been  even  shorter  than  General  Cass's  letter  to  the  Chicago 
Convention,  would  have  been  enough,  and  would  have  done  the 
w^ork.     But  he  was  silent. 

When  Northern  members  of  Congress  voted,  in  1820,  for  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  against  the  known  will  of  their  constitu* 
ents,  they  were  called  "  Dough  Faces/*  I  am  afraid,  fellow- 
citizens,  that  the  generation  of  "  dough  faces  "  will  be  as  perpefc^ 
ual  as  the  generation  of  men. 

In  1844,  as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency,  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  lost  the 
nomination  at  Baltimore,  We  now  learn,  from  a  letter  from 
General  Jackson  to  Mr.  Butler,  that  Mr,  Van  Barents  claims 
were  superseded,  because,  after  all,  the  South  thought  that  the 
accomplishment  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  might  be  more 
safely  intrusted  to  Southern  hands.  We  all  know  that  the 
Northern  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  were  friendly  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  Our  neighbors  from  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
and  elsewhere,  were  Van  Buren  men.  But  the  moment  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Polk  was  the  favorite  of  the  South,  and  the 
favorite  of  the  South  upon  the  ground  I  have  mentioned,  as  a 
man  more  certain  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Texas  than 
Mr*  Van  Biuren,  these  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  North 
all /'caved  in/'  not  a  man  of  them  stood.  Mn  Van  Buren  him- 
self wTote  a  letter  very  complimentary  to  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Dal- 
las, and  found  no  fault  with  the  nomination* 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  they  were  **  dough  faces  '^  who  voted  lor 
the  Missouri  Compromii?e,  what  epithet  should  describe  the^ 
men,  here  in  omr  New  England,  who  were  so  ready,  not  only 
to  change  or  abandon  him  whom  they  most  cordially  '  '  f«> 
supjx^rt,  but  did  so  in  order  to  make  more  sure  the  uj   i  ►a 

of  Texas.  They  nominated  Mr,  Polk  at  the  re<[uest  of  gentle' 
men  from  the  South,  and  voted  for  him,  through  thick  and  tWa, 
till  the  work  was  accomplished,  and  Mr.  Polk  elected.     For  my 
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part,  I  think  that  "  dough  faces "  is  an  epithet  not  sufficiently 
reproachful  Such  persons  are  dough  faces,  with  dough  heads, 
and  dough  hearts,  and  dough  souls ;  they  arc  all  dough ;  the 
coarsest  potter  may  mould  them  to  vessels  of  honor  or  dishonor, 
—  most  readily  to  vessels  of  dishonoT, 

But  what  do  we  now  see  ?  Repentance  has  gone  far.  There 
arc  among  these  very  people,  these  very  gentlemen,  persons  who 
espouse,  with  great  zeal,  the  interests  of  the  Free  Soil  party.  I 
hope  their  repentance  is  as  sincere  as  it  appears  to  be.  I  hope 
it  is  honest  conviction,  and  not  merely  a  new  chance  for  power, 
under  a  new  name  and  a  new  party.  But,  with  all  their  pre- 
tensions, and  with  all  their  patriotism,  I  see  dough  still  sticking 
on  the  cheeks  of  some  of  them.  And  therefore  I  have  no  confi- 
dence in  them,  not  a  particle.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  especially  those  who  went  to  the  Buf- 
falo Convention  from  this  State,  have  not  the  highest  and  purest 
motives.  I  think  they  act  unwisely,  but  I  acquit  them  of  dishon- 
est intentions.  But  with  respect  to  others,  and  those  who  have 
been  part  and  parcel  in  the  measures  which  have  brought  new 
slave  territory  into  this  Union,  I  distrast  them  all.  If  they  repent, 
let  theni,  before  we  trust  them,  do  works  worthy  of  repentance^ 

I  have  said,  Gentlemen,  that  in  my  opitiion,  if  it  were  desira- 
ble to  place  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  the  head  of  government,  there  is 
no  chance  for  him.  Others  are  as  good  judges  as  I  am.  But  I 
am  not  able  to  say  that  I  see  any  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  he  will  get  the  vote. 
There  may  be.  Others  arc  more  versed  in  such  statistics  than  I 
am.  But  I  sec  none,  and  therefore  I  think  that  we  are  reduced 
to  a  choice  between  General  Cass  and  General  Taylor.  Yoa 
may  remember,  that  in  the  discussions  of  1844,  when  Mr.  Bir- 
ney  was  dmwing  off  votes  from  the  Whig  candidate,  I  said  that 
every  vote  for  Mr.  Birney  was  half  a  vote  for  Mr.  Polk.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  %'ote  of  the  Liberty  party  taken  from  Mr.  Clay's 
vote  in  the  State  of  New  York  made  Mr.  l*olk  President? 
That  is  as  clear  as  any  historical  fact.  And  in  my  judgment,  it 
will  be  so  now.  I  consider  every  Whig  voti^  given  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  as  directly  aiding  the  election  of  Mr.  Cass.  Mark,  I 
say,  Whig  vote.  There  may  be  States  in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren 
may  draw  from  the  other  side  largely.  But  I  speak  of  Whig 
votes,  in  this  State  and  in  any  State,     And  I  am  of  opinion, 
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that  any  such  vote  given  to  Mr.  Van  Boren  inures  to  the  ben- 
efit of  General  Cass. 

Now  as  to  General  Cass,  Gentlemen,  We  need  not  go  to 
the  Baltimore  platform  to  instruct  ourselves  as  to  what  his  poli- 
tics arc,  or  how  he  wi\l  conduct  the  government  General  Cass 
will  go  into  the  government,  if  at  all,  chosen  by  the  same  par^ 
that  elected  Mr.  Polk ;  and  he  will  "  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  illus^trious  predecessor,"  I  hold  him,  I  confess,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  countryj  to  be  the  most  dangtrous  man  on  whom 
the  powers  of  the  executive  chief  magistracy  could  well  be  con- 
ferred, lie  would  consider  himself,  not  as  conservative,  not  aa 
protective  to  present  institutions,  but  as  belonging  to  the  party 
of  Progress.  He  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  American  destiny  j 
and  that  that  destiny  is,  to  go  through  wars,  and  invasions,  ajid 
maintain  vast  armies,  to  establish  a  great,  powerful,  domineer- 
ing government  over  all  this  continent  We  know  that,  if  Mr. 
Cass  could  have  prevented  it,  the  treaty  w^ith  England  in  1S42 
would  not  have  been  made.  We  know  that,  if  Mr.  Cass  could 
have  prevented  it,  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  woold 
not  have  been  accomplished  in  1846*  We  know  that  GeneraJ 
Cass  could  have  prevented  the  Mexican  war ;  and  we  know  that 
he  was  first  and  foremost  in  pressing  that  war.  We  know  that 
he  is  a  man  of  talent,  of  ability,  of  some  celebrity  as  a  states- 
man, in  every  way  superior  to  his  predecessor,  if  he  should  be 
the  successor  of  Sir.  Polk.  But  1  think  him  a  man  of  rash 
politics,  pushed  on  by  a  rash  party,  and  committed  to  a  course 
of  policy,  as  I  believe,  not  in  consistency  with  the  happinr^ 
and  security  of  the  comitry.  Tliereforc  it  is  for  you,  and  for 
me,  and  for  all  of  us,  Whigs,  to  consider  whether,  in  this  state 
of  the  case,  w^e  can  or  cannot,  we  will  or  wiH  not,  give  oor 
votes  for  the  Whig  nomination.  I  leave  that  to  every  man'6 
conscience.  I  have  endeavored  to  state  the  case  aa  it  presents 
itself  to  me. 

Gentlemen,  before  General  Taylor's  nomination,  I  stated 
always,  when  the  subject  was  mentioned  by  my  friend^  tliat  I 
did  not  and  could  not  recommend  the  nomination  of  a  military 
man  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  ollicc  of  Presi- 
dent It  was  against  ray  conviction  of  what  was  due  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  comitry,  and  to  the  character  of  the  repub- 
lic,    I  stated  always,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  General  1  aylar 
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should  be  nomiiiated  by  the  Whig  convention,  fairly,  I  should 
not  oppose  his  election,  I  stand  now  upon  the  same  declara- 
tion. General  Taylor  has  been  nominated  fairly,  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  I  cannot^  therefore,  and  shall  not^,  oppose  his  election. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  man  who  is  more  firmly  of  opin- 
ion that  such  a  nomination  was  not  fit  to  be  made.  But  the 
declaration  that  I  would  not  oppose  General  Taylor,  if  nomi- 
nated by  the  Whig  party,  was  of  course  subject,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  to  some  exceptions.  If  I  believed  him  to  be  a  man 
who  w*ouId  plunge  the  country  into  further  wars  for  any  purpose 
of  ambition  or  conquest,  I  would  oppose  him,  let  him  be  nomi- 
nated by  whom  he  might.  If  I  believed  that  he  w^as  a  man  who 
would  exert  his  official  influence  for  the  further  extension  of 
the  slave  power,  I  would  oppose  him,  let  him  be  nominated  by 
whom  he  might.  But  I  do  not  believe  either.  I  believe  that  he 
has  been,  from  the  first,  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Mexican 
war,  as  improper,  impolitic,  and  inexpedient.  1  believe,  from  the 
best  information  I  can  obtain,  —  and  you  will  take  this  as  my 
own  opinion,  Gentlemen,  ^^ — I  believe,  from  the  best  information 
I  can  obtain,  that  he  has  no  disposition  to  go  to  war,  or  to  form 
new  States  in  order  to  increase  the  limits  of  slavery. 

Gentlemen,  so  much  for  what  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Presidency  as  a  national  question.  But  the  case  by  no 
means  stops  here.  We  are  citizens  of  Maf^sachusetts.  We  are 
Whigs  of  Massachusetts.  We  have  supported  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  for  years,  with  success ;  and  I  have  thought 
that  most  Whigs  were  satisfied  with  the  admiiiistrntion  of  the 
State  government  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had  it.  But 
now  it  is  proposed,  I  presame,  on  the  basis  of  the  Bnflalo  plat- 
form,  to  carry  this  into  the  State  elections,  as  well  as  into  the 
national  elections.  There  is  to  be  a  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  GovemoFj  against  Mr.  Briggs,  or  whoever  may  be  nominated 
by  the  Wliigs;  and  there  is  to  be  a  nomination  of  a  candidate 
for  Lieutenant-Governor,  against  Mr.  Reed,  or  whoever  may  be 
nominated  by  the  Whigs;  and  there  are  to  be  nominations 
against  the  present  members  of  Congress,  Now,  what  is  the 
utility  or  the  necessity  of  this  ?  We  have  ten  members  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  know  not  teji  men  of  any 
party  who  arc  more  zealous,  and  firm,  and  indexible  in  their  op- 
position against  slavery  in  any  form. 

And  what  will  be  the  result  of  opposing  their  reelection? 
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Suppose  that  a  considerable  number  of  Whigs  secede  from  the 
Whig  party,  and  support  a  candidate  of  this  new  partj",  what 
will  be  the  result  ?  Do  we  not  know  what  has  been  the  case  in 
this  State  ?  Da  we  not  know  that  this  district  has  been  unrep- 
resented from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  year,  because 
there  has  been  an  opposition  to  as  good  an  antislavery  man  as 
breathes  the  air  of  this  district  ?  On  this  occasion,  and  even  in 
his  own  presence,  I  may  allude  to  our  Representative,  ]Mr.  Hale, 
Do  we  want  a  man  to  give  a  better  vote  in  Congress  than  Mr* 
Hale  gives  ?  Why,  I  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  Liberty  party,  nor  w^ill  there  be  one  of  this  new  party,  who 
wiU  have  the  least  objection  to  Mr.  Hale,  except  that  he  was  not 
nominated  by  themselves.  Ten  to  one,  if  the  Whigs  had  not 
nominated  him,  they  would  have  nominated  him  thenisclves; 
doubtless  they  would,  if  he  had  come  into  their  organizationi 
and  called  himself  a  third  party  man* 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  remember  it  to  have  occurred,  that,  on 
very  important  questions  in  Congress,  tlie  vote  was  lost  for  want 
of  two  or  three  members  which  Massachusetts  might  have  sent, 
but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  parties,  she  did  not 
send.  And  now  I  foresee  that,  if  in  this  district  any  considaw 
able  number  of  Wliigs  think  it  their  duty  to  join  in  the  support 
of  Mr*  Van  Buren,  and  in  the  support  of  gentlemen  whom  that 
party  may  nominate  for  Congress,  tlie  same  thmg  will  take 
place,  and  we  shall  be  without  a  representative,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  the  fir.st  session  of  the  next  Congress,  when  the  battle 
is  to  be  fought  on  this  very  slavery  question.  The  same  is 
likely  to  happen  in  other  district4?.  I  am  sure  that  honest,  intel- 
ligent and  patriotic  Whigs  will  lay  this  consideration  to  their 
consciences,  and  judge  of  it  as  they  think  they  ought  to  do. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  but  a  moment  longer.  Yon 
know  that  I  gave  my  vote  in  Congress  against  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Mexico,  because  it  contained  these  cessions  of  terri- 
tory, and  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  vdth 
a  pledge  of  future  admission  into  the  Union,  the  great,  vast,  and 
almost  unkjiown  conntries  of  New  Mexico  and  Califurnia. 

In  the  session  before  the  last,  one  of  the  Southern  Whig  Sen- 
ators, Mr.  Berrien  of  Georgia,  had  moved  a  resolution,  to  the 
effect  that  the  war  ought  not  to  be  continued  for  the  purposes  uf 
conquest  and  acquisition.  The  resolution  declared  that  the  war 
with  Mexico  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  by  this  government 
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with  any  view  to  the  dismeraberment  of  that  republic,  or  to  the 
acquisition,  by  conquest,  of  any  portion  of  her  territory.  That 
proposition  he  introduced  into  the  Senate,  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution; and  I  believe  that  every  Whig  Senator  but  one  voted 
for  it  But  the  Senators  belonging  to  the  Locofoco  or  Dem- 
ocratic party  voted  against  it.  The  Senators  from  New  York 
voted  against  it.  General  Cass,  from  the  free  State  of  Mich- 
igan, Mr.  Fairfield,  from  Maine,  Mr.  Niles,  from  Connecticut, 
and  others,  voted  against  it,  and  the  vote  was  lost.  That  is, 
these  gentlemen,  —  some  of  them  very  prominent  friends  of  Mr. 
■  Van  Buren,  and  ready  to  take  the  field  for  him,  — these  very 
gentlemen  voted  not  to  exclude  territory  that  might  be  obtained 
by  conquest  Tiiey  were  willing  to  bring  in  the  territory,  and 
then  have  a  squabble  and  controversy  whether  it  should  be  slave 

»or  free  territory.  I  was  of  opinion  that  the  true  and  safe  policy 
was,  to  shut  out  the  whole  question  by  getting  no  territory,  and 
thereby  keep  off  all  controversy.  The  territory  will  do  us  no 
good,  if  free ;  it  will  be  an  encumbrance,  if  free*  To  a  great 
extent,  it  will  produce  a  preponderance  in  favor  of  the  South  in 
the  Senate,  even  if  it  be  free.  Let  us  keep  it  out,  therefore. 
But  no*  We  will  make  the  acquisition,  bring  in  the  territory, 
and  manage  it  afterwards.     That  was  the  policy. 

Gentlemen,  in  an  important  crisis  in  English  history,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  country  was  threatened 
by  the  accession  to  the  throng  of  a  prince,  then  caUed  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  was  a  bigot  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  a 
proposition  was  made  to  exclude  him  from  the  crown.  Some 
said  that  was  a  very  rasli  measure,  brought  forward  by  very  msh 
■  men;  that  they  had  better  admit  him,  and  then  put  limitations 
upon  him,  chain  him  do^m,  restrict  him.  When  the  debate  was 
going  on,  a  member  is  reported  to  have  risen  and  expressed 
his  sentiments  by  rather  a  grotesque  comparison,  but  one  of 
considerable  force :  — 

** I  hear  a  lion,  m  the  lobby,  roar! 
Say,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall  we  shut  the  door, 
And  keep  him  out ;  m  shall  we  let  him  lo, 
And  see  if  we  can  get  him  out  again?  ** 

I  was  for  shutting  the  door  and  keeping  the  lion  out.  Other 
more  confident  spirits,  wiio  are  of  the  character  of  Van  Amburgh, 
w^ere  for  letting  him  in,  and  disturbing  all  the  interei^ts  of  the 
country.     When  this  Mexican  treaty  came  before  the  Senate,  it 
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had  certaio  clauses  ceding  New  Mexico  and  California  to  the 
United  States.  A  Sonthern  gentleman,  Mr,  Badger,  of  North 
Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  those  clauses.  Now  you  under- 
stand, that  if  a  motion  to  strike  out  a  clause  of  a  treaty  be  sup- 
ported by  one  third,  it  will  be  stnick  out ;  that  is,  two  thirds  of 
the  Senate  must  vote  for  each  clause,  in  order  to  have  it  re- 
tained. The  vote  on  this  question  of  striking  out  stood  38  to 
14,  not  quite  one  third  being  against  the  cession,  and  so  the 
clause  was  retained*  And  why  were  there  not  one  third  ?  Just 
because  there  were  four  New  England  Senators  voting  for  these 
new  territories.     That  is  the  reason. 

I  hope  I  am  as  ardent  an  advocate  for  peace  as  any  man  liv- 
ing ;  but  I  would  not  be  camed  away  by  the  desire  for  peace  to 
commit  an  act  whicli  I  believed  highly  injurious,  likely  to  have 
consequences  of  a  permanent  character,  and  indeed  to  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  government  Besides,  I  believed  that  we 
conid  have  struck  out  the  cessions  of  territory,  and  had  peace 
just  as  soon.  And  I  would  be  willing  to  go  before  the  people 
and  leave  it  to  them  to  say,  whether  they  would  carry  on  the 
lyar  any  longer  for  acquisition  of  territory.  It  they  w^ould,  then 
they  were  the  artificers  of  their  own  fortunes,  I  was  not  afraid 
of  the  people  on  that  subject.  But  if  this  course  had  continued 
the  war  somewhat  longer,  I  would  have  preferred  that  result, 
rather  than  that  those  territories  lying  on  our  southern  border 
should  come  in  hereafter  as  new  States.  I  should  speak,  p^ 
haps,  with  more  confidence,  if  some  Whigs  of  the  North  hid 
not  voted  for  the  treaty.  My  own  opinion  was  then  cleat 
and  decisive.  For  myself  I  thought  the  case  a  perfecdy  plain 
one,  and  no  man  has  yet  stated  a  reason  to  convince  me  to  the 
contrary. 

I  voted  to  strike  out  the  articles  of  cession-  They  would  hatf 
been  stnick  out  if  four  of  the  New  England  Senators  bad  not 
voted  against  the  motion,  1  then  voted  against  the  ratificatioti 
of  the  treaty,  and  that  treaty  would  have  failed  if  three  New  Eng- 
land Senators  had  not  voted  for  it,  and  Whig  Senators  toa  I 
should  do  the  same  thing  again,  and  with  much  more  resolutiOD 
I  would  have  run  a  stiil  greater  risk,  I  would  have  endured  a 
still  greater  shock,  I  would  have  risked  any  thing,  rather  than 
have  been  a  participator  in  any  measure  which  should  have  a 
tendency  to  annex  Southern  territory  to  the  States  of  tlie  Union. 
I  hope  it  will  be  remembered,  in  dJ  future  time,  that  on  this 
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question   of  the  accession  of  these  new  territories  of  almost 

boundless  extent,  I  voted  against  them,  and  against  the  treaty 
whieh  contained  them,  notwithstanding  all  inducemejits  to  the 
contrary,  and  all  the  cries,  which  I  thought  hasty  and  injudi* 
cious,  of  "  Peace  I  Peace  on  any  terras  I"  I  will  add,  that  those 
who  %^oted  against  the  treaty  were  gentlemen  from  so  many 
parts  of  the  coon  try,  that  its  rejection  would  have  been  an  act 
rather  of  national  than  of  local  resistance.  There  were  votes 
against  it  from  both  parties,  and  from  all  parties,  the  South  and 
the  West,  the  North  and  the  East,  What  we  wanted  was  a 
few  more  New  England  votes. 

Gentlemen,  after  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  the  invitation 
to  meet  my  fellow-citizens,  I  found  it  necessary,  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty,  though  with  great  incon%^enieuce  to  my  health,  to 
be  present  at  the  closing  scenes  of  the  session.  You  know  what 
there  transpired.  You  know  the  important  decision  that  was 
made  in  both  houses  of  Cqpgress,  in  regard  to  Oregon.  The 
immediate  question  respected  Oregon,  or  rather  the  bill  res}x*cted 
Oregon^  but  the  question  more  particularly  concerned  these  new 
territories.  The  effect  of  the  bill  as  passed  in  the  Senate  was 
to  establish  these  new  territories  as  tjlaveholding  States.  The 
House  disagreed.  The  Senate  receded  from  their  ground, 
and  the  bill  passed,  establishing  Oregon  as  a  free  Territory,  and 
making  no  provision  for  the  newly  acquired  territories  on  the 
South,  My  vote,  and  the  reasons  I  gave  for  it,  are  known  to  the 
good  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  I  have  not  heard  that  they 
have  expressed  any  particular  disapprobation  of  them. 

Bat  this  question  is  to  be  resumed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
next  Congress,  There  is  no  probability  that  it  will  be  settled  at 
the  next  session  of  this  Congress.  But  at  least  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  next  Congress  this  question  will  be  resumed.  It  will 
enter  at  this  very  period  into  all  the  elections  of  the  South. 

And  now  I  venture  to  savj  CTcntlemen,  two  things ;  the  first 
well  known  to  you,  that  General  Cass  is  in  favor  of  what  is' 
called  the  Compromise  Line ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso,  or  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  excludes  slavery 
fifom  territories,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  territories  lying  south 
of  36^  30',  He  announced  this  before  he  was  nominated,  and 
if  he  had  not  aimounced  it,  he  would  have  been  36^'  30'  farther 
off  from  being  nominated.     In  the  next  place,  he  will  do  all  he 
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can  to  establish  that  compromise  line ;  and  lastly,  which  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  in  my  conscientious  belief,  he  will  establish  it 

Give  him  the  power  and  the  patronage  of  the  government,  let 
him  exercise  it  over  certain  portions  of  the  country  whose  repre- 
sentatives voted  on  this  occasion  to  put  off  that  question  for  fu- 
ture consideration ;  let  him  have  the  power  of  this  government 
with  his  attachments,  with  his  inducements,  and  we  shall  see 
the  result,  I  verily  believe,  that  unless  tliere  is  a  renewed 
strength,  an  augmented  strength  of  Whig  votes  in  Congress,  be 
will  accomplish  his  purpose.  He  will  surely  have  the  Senate, 
and  with  the  patronage  of  the  government,  with  every  interest 
which  he  can  bring  to  bear,  cooperating  with  every  interest 
whirh  the  South  can  bring  to  bear,  he  will  establish  the  com' 
promise  line.  We  cry  safety  before  we  are  out  of  the  woods, 
if  we  feel  that  the  danger  respecting  the  territories  is  over. 

Gentlemen,  I  came  here  to  confer  with  you  as  friends  and 
countrymen,  to  speak  my  own  mind  and  hear  yours;  but  if  we 
aU  should  speak,  and  occupy  as  much  time  as  1  have,  we  should 
make  a  late  meeting.  I  shall  detain  you  no  longer.  I  hav^ 
been  long  in  public  life,  longer,  (ur  longer  than  I  shall  remain 
there,  I  have  had  some  participatloii  for  more  than  thirty  years 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  I  profess  to  feel  a  strong  attach- 
ment  to  the  liberty  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Constitution  and 
free  institutions  of  this  country,  to  the  honor,  and  I  may  say  the 
glory,  of  my  native  land.  I  feel  every  injury  indicted  upon  it, 
almost  as  a  personal  iojury.  I  blush  for  every  fault  which  I 
think  I  see  committed  in  its  public  councils,  as  if  they  were 
faults  or  mistakes  of  my  own.  I  know  that,  at  this  momcDtp 
there  is  no  object  upon  earth  so  much  attracting  the  gaze  of  the 
intelligent  and  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  as  this  great  repub- 
lic All  men  look  at  us,  all  men  examine  our  course,  all  good 
men  are  anxious  for  a  favorable  result  to  this  great  experiment 
of  republican  liberty.  We  are  on  a  hill  and  cannot  be  hid-  We 
cannot  withdraw  ourselves  either  from  the  commendation  or  the 
reproaches  of  the  civUized  world.  They  see  us  as  that  star  of 
empire  which  half  a  century  ago  was  represented  as  making 
its  way  westward,  I  wish  they  may  see  it  as  a  mild,  phicid, 
though  brilliaiit  orb,  moving  athwart  the  whole  heavens  to  the 
enlightening  and  cheering  of  mankind  j  and  not  as  a  meteor  of 
fire  and  blood,  terrifying  the  nations. 
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Once  again,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  once  again,  and  quite 
unexpectedly,  I  find  myself  in  Faneuil  Hall.  And  I  feel  all  the 
recollections  of  the  past  gathering  upon  me.  I  hear  a  thousatid 
voices,  silent  elsewhere,  but  always  speaking  here,  adnioiii:*hing 
me,  and  admonishing  you,  who  do  me  the  honor  to  be  here,  to 
perform  the  whole  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  country.  I  come 
here  to-day,  in  obedience  to  an  authority  which  I  must  always 
respect,  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Suflblk  and  the  Wliigs  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  express  to  them  nty  opinions  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country,  the  concerns 
of  business  and  the  occupations  of  men,  and  their  prospects  for 
the  future ;  and  I  proceed,  without  preface,  to  the  performance 
of  that  duty. 

An  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  is  now  pending,  and  a  choice  of  members  for  the  new  Con- 
gress is  already  in  progress.  It  is  in  vain  to  disguise,  that  the  re- 
sult of  these  elections  must  produce  a  decided  effect,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  upon  the  interests  of  men  and  their  pursuits,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  and  upon  the  prospects  which  lie  beyond  the  present- 
There  are,  in  fact,  Gentlemen,  biit  t^vo  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, General  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate,  and  General  Cass, 
the  Democratic  candidate.  As  to  the  support  of  another  gen- 
tleman, which  some  of  our  friends,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  cm- 
braced  and  still  pursue,  I  regard  it,  in  a  military  sense  of  the 
phrase,  as  a  mere  diversion ;  and  if  the  subject  were  not  solemn, 
and  the  occasion  solenm,  I  should  say  it  w^as  very  much  of  a 
diversion,  also,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term. 

•  A  Speech  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hal!,  on  the  24th  of  October,  at  a  i^eneral 
meeting  ©f  the  Whigs  of  Boston  and  ihe  vicinity,  previous  to  the  Presidential 
Election  ► 
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There  are,  feUow-citizens,  t%vo  candidates,  and  no  more ;  and 
the  election  of  one  or  the  other,  accompanied  with  a  corre- 
Bpondent  election  in  point  of  political  character  of  members  of 
CongresB,  will  produce  one  or  the  other,  respectively,  of  two  re- 
sults ;  and  those  results  regard  the  present  state  of  the  business 
of  the  conntry,  as  it  is  affected  by  two  acts  of  recent  legislation* 
If  General  Taylor  be  elected  President,  and  if  there  be,  to  sus- 
tain  his  measin-es,  a  Whig  Congress,  there  are  two  existing 
laws  of  the  country  which  will  be  essentially  modified,  or  alto* 
gether  repealed.  I  mean  those  commonly  called  the  snb*treas- 
ury  law  and  the  t-ariflf  of  1846.  If,  on  the  other  hand^  Greneral 
Cass  be  chosen,  and  a  Congress  elected,  at  the  same  time,  to 
sustain  his  views  of  the  public  interests,  both  of  these  existing 
laws  will  be  continued  in  force. 

Gentlemen,  I  saw  this  morning  a  speech  delivered  lately  in 
Washington  by  the  present  Secretaiy  of  State,  Mr*  Buchanan, 
a  gentleman  who  is  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of 
his  party,  in  point  of  character  and  standing  in  the  country* 
Differing  from  most  of  the  sentiments  in  this  speech,  I  still  do 
its  author  the  credit  and  justice  to  say,  that  it  is  a  manly  speecL 
He  says,  having  first  paid  a  just,  and  no  more  than  a  just,  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  the  military  character,  good  sense  and  strong 
understanding,  and  the  upright  and  pure  motives  of  General 
Taylor,  he  says  of  him,  nevertheless,  that  he  is  a  Whig,  and 
that  being  himself  a  Whig,  if  elected  President  by  the  Whigs, 
and  surrounded,  as  he  will  be,  by  a  Wh\g  Cabuiet^  he  must, 
from  the  necessity  of  his  position,  carry  into  eflect  Whig  prin- 
ciples and  Whig  measures;  and  that  he  would  be  faithless  to 
his  friends  and  his  party  if  he  did  not  do  that  I  a^n^e  to  all 
this,  Gentlemen,  and  1  believe  that  he  would  be  prompted  to 
Whig  principles  and  Whig  measures,  not  more  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  position,  than  from  what  I  believe  to  be  liis  deep 
conviction  of  the  policy,  propriety,  justice,  and  sound tiess  of 
those  principles* 

Well,  Gentlemen,  as  Mr*  Buchanan  has  ^tittrd  mw  ^idv  of  the 
case  fairly,  allow  me  to  state  the  other.  And  1  may  say,  upon 
the  other  hand,  if  General  Cass  be  elected  President,  and  a  cor- 
responding Congress  be  at  the  same  time  elected,  he  w^ill  cbjtj 
out  the  Democratic  plalfonn  of  Baltimore,  he  will  exert  the  in- 
fluence of  his  office  in  favor  of  the  sub-treasury  and  the  tariff  of 
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1846,  He  ^nll  follow  the  bright  example  of  him  whom  he  so  much 
commends,  Mr,  Polk,  and  whatever,  io  the  same  career  of  legis- 
lation^ Mr.  Polk  has  left  undone,  General  Cass  will  be  on  hand 
to  do.  So  that  it  brings  us  exactly,  as  practical  men,  as  men 
who  are  not  carried  away  by  theoriesi,  as  men  who  do  not  at- 
tach ail  degree  and  all  manner  of  importance  to  one  single  idea, 
as  men  who  regard  the  various  interests  of  the  country,  now  and 
hereafter,  to  this  position,  to  give  om*  suffrages  and  our  support 
heartily  and  cordially  to  General  Taylor,  or  to  consent  to  the 
election  of  General  Cass. 

Ought  these  measures,  io  which  I  have  thus  referred,  to  be 
further  prolonged  or  continued,  or  ought  they  now  to  be  re- 
pudiated, —  tjo  be  set  aside,  and  to  give  place  to  other  and  wiser 
measures  of  government?  That  is  the  question  pending.  And 
to  begin  with  what  is  called  the  sub-treasury  system.  Ought 
that  to  be  continued  ?  Is  it  useful  ?  Do  the  business  men  of 
the  comnuioily  find  a  benetit  in  it  ?  Do  the  laboring  classes  find 
it  to  protect  their  interests  ?  In  short,  does  government  find  it 
convenient  for  its  own  purposes  ? 

But  before  we  consider  what  the  results  of  the  pending  elec- 
tion may  be,  it  may  be  well  to  understand  what  is  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  tlie  business  and  occupations 
of  men. 

On  that  point.  Gentlemen,  I  might,  wdth  great  propriety,  ask 
for  information  from  you.  And  what  I  have  to  say  upon  it,  I  say 
with  deference  to  your  knowledge  and  experience.  Wlmt^  then, 
is  the  present  state  of  thhigs?  1  suppose  1  may  answer,  that 
there  is  a  very  unu&ual  acarcity  of  money,  or  high  price  of  money, 
jn  the  community  at  the  present  moment;  that  it  has  lasted  a 
very  unusual  length  of  time;  that  it  has  now  continued  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  without  any  apparent  abatement.  I  sup- 
pose I  may  say,  that  there  is  a  great  depression  of  industry  and 
stagnation  of  business,  and  discouragement  to  the  occupations 
of  men,  I  suppose  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  there  is  a  dimin- 
ished demand  for  manufacturing  labor,  and  a  great  and  increas- 
ing diminution  in  its  reward.  Is  this  a  true,  though  brief,  pre- 
aentation  of  the  actual  state  of  things  ? 

There  are  before  me  hundreds  of  men  who,  wnth  some  capital, 
like  all  other  men  of  business,  have  occasion  also,  at  times,  for 
loans  and  discounts.     Do  they  find,  and  do  they  admity  and  do 
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they  feel,  ihat  money  is  scarce  and  dear?  Do  they  find,  in  the 
daily  operdtions  of  aflairs  in  their  own  sphere  of  active  life,  that 
they  are  embarrassed  on  account  of  this  dearness  of  money  ? 
All  that  I  suppose  every  body  can  answer  for  himself.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  too  notorious  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment ;  and  having 
put  this  question  to  the  active,  industrious  classes  of  society,  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  expecting  to  receive,  if 
they  were  to  speak,  but  one  answer  from  them  all,  I  would,  in  the 
next  place,  put  the  question  to  the  rich  men  of  the  countr)%  to 
the  capitalists,  to  the  men  who  have  money  to  lend.  I  would 
ask  them  wliether  good  notes  are  not  now  to  be  had  at  what 
they  consider  a  satisfaciori/  rate  of  discount  5  and  I  should  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  them  a  very  cheerful  and  satisfied  answ^er. 

In  my  judgment,  Gentlemen,  for  a  whole  year  back,  the  rich 
have  been  growing  richer  and  richer;  the  active  and  iiidustd* 
ous  classes  have  been  more  and  more  embarrassed;  and  the 
poor  have  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  every  day  through- 
out the  whole  yean  And  in  my  Judgment,  further,  so  long  as 
this  sub-treasury  lasts,  so  long  as  the  present  rate  of  duties  and 
customs  lasts,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  the  tariff  of  1846  cod* 
tinuesj  this  state  of  accumulation  by  the  rich,  of  distress  of 
the  industrious  classes,  and  of  the  aggravated  poverty  of  the 
poor,  will  go  on  from  degree  to  degree,  to  an  end  w^hich  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  calculate. 

In  the  first  place,  Gientlemen,  as  to  this  constitutional  sab- 
treasury,   I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  strangest  fantasies,  u 
one  of  the  greatest  deceptions,  and  as  one  of  the  least   plau^ 
ble  political  delusions,  ever  produced  by  party  power  and  party 
management.     Is  there  a  civilized  and  commercial  country  ia 
the  world  that  knows  any  such  thing  as  locking  up  in  chests  and 
boxes,  under  bolts  and  bars,  the  public  treasury  ?      Is  there  mf 
civilized  people  upon  the  earth,  that  separates  the  interest  d 
the  government,  in  respect  to  currency  and  money,  from  th^  "* 
terests  of  the  people  ?     Is  there  any  such  thing  known  in  E;  ^ 
land,  or  France,  or  wherever  a  spirit  of  commerce  has  pernuiol 
the  people  ?     If  there  is,  1  am  ignorant  of  it. 

And  now,  historically,  let  me  ask,  How  did  it  arise,  and  wtal 
is  its  origin  ?     It  is  all  very  plain,  and  soon  told.      General 
son  bad  a  controversy  with  the  Bank  of  the   United   Sta^ 
which  the  public  moneys  were  deposited*     He  withdrew  tiw* 
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public  moneys  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1833.  How,  then,  should  the  public  moneys  be  kept?  He 
did  not  see  fit  to  leave  them  as  they  were  before  there  weje 
banks,  in  the  hands  of  collectors,  to  be  drawTi  as  wanted,  but  he 
adopted  an  "  experiment,"  as  he  called  it  at  the  time,  and  placed 
them  in  deposit  banks.  That  experiment  failed  in  1836  and 
1837;  and  vnili  a  great  explosion,  these  State  deposit  banks 
blew  up. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  come  into  office,  and  sum- 
moned an  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  assembled  in  Sep- 
tember, 1837 ;  and  Mr*  Van  Buren  and  his  eounsellors  produced 
on  that  day,  as  an  original  idea,  —  and  it  was  altogether  origi- 
nal,^—  as  of  their  own  invention,  ^ — and  it  was  of  their  own 
invention,  for  in  that  respect  they  stole  no  man's  thunder, — 
they  produced  this  project  of  what  they  called  a  constitutional 
treasury,  or  sub-treasury,  which  was  to  lock  up  in  the  chests 
I  of  the  government  every  dollar  which  the  government  received, 
tmtil  it  should  be  called  for  again  by  the  government,  thus  ab- 
stracting it  from  the  business  of  society,  and  obstructing  all 
commercial  proceedings  as  far  as  so  much  capital  is  concerned. 

That  system  prevailed.  The  country  tried  it.  It  lasted  dur- 
ing Mr.  Van  Burcn's  administration ;  and  you  and  I,  and  all 
[otiier  Whigs  in  the  country,  exerted  ourselves  to  expose  the 
bad  character,  the  useiessness,  the  inconvenience,  and  the  mis- 
chievous operation  of  this  sub-treasury ;  and  upon  that,  the 
Whigs  of  the  country  turned  Mr.  Van  Buren  out  of  office. 
Yes,  Gentlemen,  there  was  no  question  which  had  more  to  do 
I  "With  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  and  the 
election  of  General  Harrison,  in  November,  1840,  than  this  very 
question  of  the  sub-treasury.     Do  we  not  all  know  that  ? 

And  now,  by  the  way,  if  it  be  by  the  way  and  not  too  far  out 
jof  the  way,  what  are  we  Whigs  requested  to  do  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  corammdty,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  some  of  our 
[own  party?  We  are  requested  to  take  back  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
iBub-treaaury  and  all.  We  are  requested  to  pass  judgment  against 
ourselves  for  our  decision  in  1840.  And  I  see  men  in  this 
[Commonwealth,  individuals,  —  but,  thank  Heaven,  they  are  not 
IB  great  number,  —  who,  at  the  period  of  that  discussion,  in 
[Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  witR  a  voice  as  distinct  as  mine, 
ad  talents  far  greater,  opposed,  decried,  and  condemned  the 
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b-treasury  eystem,  as  the  greatest  evil  any  goverDment  could 

"inflict  upon  a  comraeni-ial  people,  such  as  our^ ;  I  see  them  now 
taking  Mr.  Van  Buren,  sub-treasury  and  all,  and  locking 
up  in  their  embrace  as  fast  as  they  caiL 

Gentlemen,  I  sec  with  regret,  that  some  of  those  who  ha^ 
been  with  us, —  been  with  us  here,  been  with  us  in  the  presence 
of  these  portraits  of  great  men  which  hang  around  us, — denoun* 
cing,  as  we  denounced,  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Mr.  Van 
Biiren*s  tiniej  upholding,  as  we  endeavored  to  uphold,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  proper  medium  of  currency  for  the  people  as  well  as 
the  govemmeiit,  and  the  neeesi^ity  of  a  fair  tarilTthat  should  pro- 
tect the  industry  of  the  laboring  classes,  —  I  see  with  pain  and 
grief,  that  some  gentlemen  of  that  class  now  say  that  these  are 
all  **  bygone ''  c|ueritions,  and  "  obsolete,- *  and  not  fit  to  be  re- 
vived. In  my  judgment,  that  is  a  position  unworthy  of  these 
gentlemen.  We  say,  on  the  contmry,  that  here  the  substantial 
issues  are  the  same.  It  is  this  sub-treasury  which  we  would 
oppose,  this  tariff  of  1846,  which  we  felt  as  a  millstone  tied 
around  our  necks,  as  it  has  proved  itself  little  else ;  these  are 
still  the  things  to  be  got  rid  of 

And  those  gentlemen  who  choose  to  say  that  these  questions 
are  sunk,  overwhehned,  and  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  the 
"  one  idea,"  —  such  gentlemen  mistake  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  Massachusetts.  Why,  let  us  again  hear  the  friend  of 
Mr.  Polk  {Mr,  Buchanan)  in  his  recent  speech  at  Washington, 
a  gentleman,  certainly,  who  has  as  much  right  to  speak  for  his 
party  as  any  other  man  in  the  country.  He  puts  the  questions 
to  be  just  such  as  they  were  m  1840,  or  rather  in  1844,  He  says 
that  the  issue  is  between  the  party  that  w^ill  uphold  this  noble 
sub- treasury,  and  this  glorious  tariff  of  1846,  and  those  who 
would  sacrilegiously  destroy  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  here  our  brethren  wiio  take  leave  of  us  say  that  there  is 
no  diHiculty  about  a  tariff,  —  that  every  body  agrees  that  we 
must  have  a  tariff.  But  wiiat  sort  of  a  tariff?  They  might  as 
well  say  every  body  agrees  that  w^e  must  have  a  form  of  govern- 
ment;  but  what  sort  of  government?  Every  body  believes  it 
will  be  some  sort  of  weather  to-morrow,  but  what  sort  of  weath- 
er ?  Fair  or  foul  ?  No,  Gentlemen,  these  questions  are  inherent 
in  our  different  views  of  policy.  One  side  of  them  belongs  to 
the  Whigs,  because  they  are  Whigs,  and  the  other  aide  to  our 
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opponents,  because  they  are  opponents  to  Whigs ;  and  so  long 
as  there  shall  be  Wbifxs,  and  opponent.**  to  Whigs,  upon  ques- 
tions which  have  lasted  from  tlic  days  of  Washington,  let  me 
say,  so  long  will  this  tariff  question  be  important  and  distinc- 
tive. I  say  again,  Mr,  Buchanan  is  manly  and  fair.  He  does 
not  go  about  now,  as  he  or  his  friends  did  in  1844,  to  tell  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  that  they  shall  have  a  good  tariff  and 
specific  duties.  He  docs  not  say  that  their  candidate  is  more  of 
a  tariff  man  than  the  Whig  candidate.  If  he  did  not  say  thii^  in 
1844^  Ms  political  friends  said  it.  He  says  now  the  sub-treas* 
ury  is  a  noble  institution ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  present  exists 
ing  tariff  as  a  system  that  has  answered  all  the  purposes  and 
sustained  the  business  of  the  country.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
there  is  no  more  equivocation ;  that  the  question  is  put  fair- 
ly to  us  in  Massachusetts,  fairly  to  Pennsylvania,  fairly  to  the 
Union,  respecting  the  sub-treasury  and  tlie  manner  of  dispos- 
ing  of  the  moneys  of  the  government,  and  between  the  tariff  of 
1846  and  something  like  the  tariff  of  1842,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
tective tariff. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  before  going 
on  to  other  things,  that  this  sub-treasury,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  is  still  his  favorite.  As  far  as  I  remember,  it  has 
received  no  rebuke  at  the  Buffalo  Convention;  and  I  believe, 
with  all  respect,  that  that  Buffalo  platform  ^was  constructed  of 
such  shght  materials,  that,  while  it  w^ould  not  bear  a  very  heavy 
tread,  it  w^ould  sustain  the  fox-like  footsteps  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  creed  was  drawn  up  and  made  such  as  he  could  sign.  And 
now,  what  is  in  point  of  fact  the  operation  of  this  sub-treasury 
system  ?  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  speak  here  in  presence  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  men  of  business,  who  understand 
it  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do ;  but  I  shall  state  its  actual  oper- 
ation, as  far  as  I  can  inform  myself  of  it»  I  am  not  now  about 
to  argue  either  against  the  sub* treasury  or  against  the  tariff  of 
1846.  These  measures  have  been  the  law"  of  the  land  now  for 
two  years,  and  all  men  of  business  have  had  a  taste  of  their 
effects.  Ail  I  propose  to-night  is  to  bring  tlicm  to  the  trial,  to 
inquire  into  their  actual  operations,  and  sec  whether  they  have 
fulfilled  the  promises  of  their  friends,  either  by  doing  good  or 
averting  evil. 

And  instead  of  going  into  general  principles  and  statements,  I 
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bank  loses  a  certain  quantity  of  specie,  it  must  curtail  its  dia- 
itSj  not  to  the  sarac  extent,  but  to  thrc<j  or  four  times  that 
^:plent  I  know  that  the  proportion  may  be  stated  as  three 
fcne,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  exceed  that  proportion  than  to 
short  of  it  Then  this  -withdrawal  of  so  large  a  sum  as 
^elve  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  naturally  lead  to  a  cur- 
aent  by  the  banks.  That  is  one  turn  of  the  sub-treasury 
IT,  and  how  majiy  more  such  turns  will  it  take  to  put  the  pa- 
ent  in  perfect  torture?  The  depression  of  business  in  the  city 
>f  New  York,  resulting  from  this  curtailment^  led,  I  suppose,  to 
le  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  which,  by  a  certain 
ind  of  habeas  corpus  writ,  he  shoidd  free  from  the  sub-treasury 
I  certain  sum,  eight  hunthred  thousand  dollars,  and,  in  its  place, 
put  in  confinement  a  quantity  of  treasury- notes.  1  have  not  ex- 
imincd  the  question,  and  will  not  therefore  say  that  the  proceed- 
are  illegal-  But  it  seems  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treae* 
found  that  the  government  were  not  masters  of  the  machin- 
e^)^  or  else  it  was  not  a  machine  that  any  master  could  work. 

This  very  operation,  then,  led  to  the  necessary  contraction  of 
three  and  a  half  or  four  millions  of  dollars  in  the  commercial 
business  of  the  city  of  New  York.     Now  this  demand  of  the 
ab-treasury  could  be  made  in  a  day,  and  when  made  in  one 
Jay  or  one  week,  it  must  be  answered  in  one  day  or  one  week. 
Jut  then  no  banks  could  make  the  curtailment  in  one  day  or  one 
[•week  or  one  month,  to  such  an  extent,  without  greatly  distresaing 
[the  community*     What  is  the  consequence  ?     The  consequence 
■is,  inevitably,  to  inspire  mistrust  and  apprehension  among  those 
who  manage  these  institutions ;  to  restraui  them  from  what  they 
would  otherwise  do,  for  fear  that  events  shoidd  show  that  they 
have  acted  imprudently,  if  not  even  incurred  great  danger  of  niiu. 
The  merchants  and  dealers  of  the  country,  the  superintend- 
ents of  banks,  here  and  elsewhere,  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  specie,  the  imports  and  exports  of 
goods,  of  the  balance  of  trade,  and  can  prepare  for  a  change,  be- 
cause a  shock  of  that  sort  does  not  come  like  lightning,  —  they 
have  some  premonition  of  it*     But  who  can  calculate  before- 
hand what  w^iU  be  the  demands  of  the  government,  or  what,  in 
a  particular  day  or   week,  will  be  the  amount  of  imports  on 
which  the  duties  must  be  paid  in  coin  ?     Who  can  foresee  how 
many  vessels  will  arrive  in  a  day  or  a  week,  and,  out  of  this 
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money  now  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  what  quantity  may  be  de- 
manded in  an  hour  ?  Therefore  there  is  a  constant  apprehen- 
sion and  fear.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  is  a  fluctuation  from 
day  to  day  in  the  money  market,  not  from  good  to  bad,  but  from 
bad  to  worse;  then,  perhaps,  down  again  from  worse  to  not 
quite  so  bad,  but  oftener  up  still  further,  to  a  degree  of  scarcity 
whieli  is  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Gentlemen,  upon  this  subject  let  me  show  you  how  I,  with 
my  partial  means  of  information  and  my  limited   intercourse 
with  men  of  business  here  in  the  capital  of  New  England, — 
with  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  men  of  business  in  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  country,  New  York,  —  how  far 
I  differ  from  the  great  authority  to  which  I  have  just  alluded, 
Mr.  Buchanan,     In  his  speech  four  or  five  days  ago,  he  said| 
"  Where,  since  the  Almighty  first  placed  man  upon  the  earth, 
has  there  been  any  nation  to  compare  with  ours  in  rapid  and 
substantial  improvement  ?  "    I  say  nowhere ;  I  answer  that  qnes* 
tiou  readily.     "  It  has  now  become  the  wonder  as  well  as 
model  of  the  world " ;  and  I  hope  it  will  continue  to  be 
"  Our  prosperity  has  known  no  ebb  in  its  sweeping  course, 
cept  from  the  expansions  and  contiactions  of  our  paper  curren' 
cy,  and  the  individual  ruin  which  this  has  occasioned*     For 
these  temporary  revulsions,  we  are  indebted  to  Whig  policy. 
And  even  for  them,  to  a  great  extent,  Democracy  has   found 
a  preventive  in  the  much-abused  independent  treasury.*'     The 
independent  treasury^  then,  is  a  preventive  against  ejcpansiood 
and  floetuations  in  the  currency,  against  the  course  of  things 
that  makes  money  easy  to-day  and  hard  to-morrow.     "  \^Tulst 
this  restrains  wild  speculation    and   over-trading  on   the   part 
of  banks  and  individuals,  it   has  at  the  same   time   alTorded 
the  best  and  surest  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  a  great 
and  growing  interest  which  must  be  ever  dear  to  the  eomitry*^ 
Now,  if  the  commercial  interest  and  manufacturing  interest  see 
these  things  as  Mr.  Buchanan  sees  them,  then  nobody  has  a 
right  to  complain.     If  they  see  that  the  sub-treasuiy  prevents 
fluctuations,  instead  of  producing  them;  if  they  see  that  this 
sub-treasury  has  protected  the  interests  of  matmfactures ;  if  they 
see  that,  under  tlie  operation  of  this  sub-treasury  and  the  tariff  of 
1846,  the  iron  mills  arc  all  flourishing,  the  woollen  mills  all  going 
on,  everywhere,  in  great  prosperity,  —  if  they  see  all  that,  then 
Mr*  Buchanan  is  entirely  right. 
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These  remarks  of  Mr,  Buchanan  contain  two  propositions. 
One  is,  that  the  sub-treastiry  has  in  fact  prevented  fluctuations. 
Now,  for  one,  I  should  say  that^  within  my  recollection,  there 
has  never  been  so  great  a  fluctuation  in  the  money  market  as 
we  have  witnessed  for  the  last  two  years.  Many  of  you  have 
memories  long  enough  to  go  back  and  review,  in  your  own 
mintls,  the  transactions  of  the  past  fifteen  years.  Did  you  ever 
know  sueh  great  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  as  you  have 
witnessed  in  the  last  two  years,  with  the  exception  that  its  flue* 
tuations  have  generally  been  between  prices  always  high  ? 

The  next  proposition  is,  that  protection  to  manufactures  is 
afforded  by  the  sub-treasury.  So  Rlr,  Buchanan  says ;  but  I  can 
hardly  thijik  it  is  quite  respectful  to  the  intelligence  and  under- 
standing of  this  community  to  hold  or  announce  such  a  doc- 
trine, I  should  think  he  supposed  us  ready  to  swallow  camels 
of  any  size.  The  sub-treasury  foster  manuiactiures  I  The  tariff 
of  1846  foster  manufactures  I  Tlien  why  do  they  not  prosper  ? 
Thus  fostered  and  protected,  how  many  of  them  have,  within 
the  last  sLx  months,  sunk  away  and  come  to  nothing?  Among 
our  most  important  manufactxires  here  at  the  North,  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  employing  large  capital,  do  we 
not  see  them  sinking  away  every  day?  What,  then,  is  the  re- 
sult of  that  fostering  care,  and  the  operation  of  these  fostering 
laws  ? 

Gendemen,  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with  this 
Bub-treasury.  Three  fourths  of  all  the  importations  from  Eu- 
rope arc  on  foreign  account;  our  importing  merchants  know 
nothing  about  them.  If  you  go  to  State  Street  in  Boston,  or 
Wall  Street  in  New  York,  and  ask  what  importations  are  com- 
ing, they  tell  you  they  do  not  know.  It  is  asserted,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  beyond  question,  that  three  fourths  of  our  im- 
portations from  Europe  are  sent  to  this  country  on  foreign  ac- 
count, consigned  to  commission  merchants.  They  are  sold,  and 
their  proceeds  are  remitted,  and  our  merchants  know  no  more  of 
their  probable  coming  or  their  amount  than  any  body  else, 
Tlicrefore  ttiere  is  no  knowledge  among  us,  and  can  be  no 
knowledge  among  us,  of  what  will  be  the  state  of  the  money 
market;  for  when  they  arrive,  the  duties  must  be  paid  immedi- 
ately, thus  placing  it  in  the  power  of  foreign  consignors  of  goods 
coming  to  this  country  to  depress  the  money  market  at  pleasure. 
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They  may  transfer  from  the  banks  into  the  snb-treasuryy  there  ta 
be  locked  up,  an  amount  of  money  responsive  to  any  importa- 
tions they  may  choose  to  make. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  sub-treasury  at  New  York.  I  have  not 
inquired  particularly  into  the  state  of  the  banks,  and  the  opera* 
tioii  upon  them  and  their  circulation  of  the  sub-treasury,  in  this 
city.  I  suppose  it  probable  that  there  may  be  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  now  locked  up  in  the  sub*treasur)'  in 
Boston,  say  half  a  million.  WeU,  now  if  that  were  retained  as 
the  basis  of  bank  circulation,  under  the  onCnary  terms  and  coo* 
ditions  which  make  such  a  circulation  safe,  it  would  enable  the 
banks  to  make  an  issue  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  money,  be* 
sides  what  is  now  in  circulation.  As  it  is,  it  answers  no  useful 
purpose  in  the  community,  but  rathcT  inspires  terror  and  dis» 
trust,  and,  for  all  the  uses  of  commerce,  it  would  be  just  as  well 
that  it  did  not  exist  at  all. 

I  have  said  that  I  supposed  that  money  has  not  been  known 
to  be  dearer  for  a  long  time.  1  suppose  that,  if  we  take  the 
quantity  loaned  by  tlie  banks  at  the  rate  of  interest  to  which 
they  are  limited,  and  if  we  then  take  the  rates  known  to  have 
been  paid  by  private  borrowers  to  private  lenders  last  year,  the 
rate  of  interest  for  the  last  twelve  months,  on  the  whole,  can 
hardly  be  considered  under  ten  per  cent*  Now,  we  have  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  tlie  country,  I  mean  the  men  of  busi- 
ness have  to  do  so,  with  money  at  this  rate,  while  in  England 
it  certainly  is  not  worth  quite  half  so  much.  Therefore  a  man 
of  business  in  the  L^nited  States,  at  this  moment,  who  has  some 
capital,  and  at  tiic  same  time,  like  most  men,  has  occasion  some- 
times for  bank  facilities  and  to  borrow  money,  pays  twice  as 
much  as  a  man  of  the  same  circumstances  pays  for  the  Uke 
facilities  in  England.     Every  man  can  see  the  result  of  thia^ 

I  leave  the  sub-treasury,  and  turn  to  the  tariff  of  1846.  C^ 
tainly  I  shall  not  argue  now  against  that  tariff ;  I  shall  not  now 
discuss  its  apparent  defects  and  it^  inconsistency  with  estab- 
lished principles.  On  another  occasion  and  in  another  place,  I 
went  through  all  that,  with  very  little  success.  It  is  the  law  of 
the  land;  it  has  been  in  operation  for  two  years.  But  let  me 
say,  that  it  is  a  measure  new  to  the  history  of  the  fM^mmercial 
world  in  modern  times*  It  is  a  tariff  of  duties  altogether  ad 
valorem^  with  no  specifications,  with  no  just  discrinunation  in 
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favor  of  domestic  industry  and  products.  If  any  body  can  find 
a  tariff  like  that,  let  it  be  produced.  When  under  discussion  in 
the  Senate,  we  said  all  we  could  against  it,  and  we  said  some 
pretty  provoking  things,  but  there  was  not  a  word  uttered  in  its 
support.  Its  friends  maintained  a  most  judicious  silence.  One 
of  Ihem  arose,  and  by  an  almost  unnatural  force  of  speech  cried 
out,  "  The  tariff  will  vindicate  itself,"  and  sat  down. 

Now  we  appeal  to  you,  whether  this  tariff'  has  vindicated 
itself;  whether  it  has  answered  its  ends ;  whether  it  is  of  the  char* 
acter  ascribed  to  it,  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  purely  a 
party  measure.  I  do  not  know  but  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, here  and  there,  a  man  straggling  from  his  party  voted  for 
it  or  against  it,  but  in  the  body  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  member,  it  was  strictly  a  party  vote.  I  know  that  Mr.  Jarnc' 
gan  voted  for  it,  but  his  constituents  in  Tennessee  instructed  hira 
so  to  vote ;  his  masters  were  Democrats ;  he  obeyed  his  masters, 
and  his  was  therefore  a  Democratic  vote.  Well,  the  Senate  was 
equally  divided,  and  how  was  it  disposed  of?  By  the  casting 
>ote  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Uiiitcd  States,  a  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania !  * 

And  now  let  me  ask,  after  an  experience  of  two  years,  who  is 
helped  by  this  tariff  of  1846,  —  what  portions  of  the  country? 
Pray,  is  Sooth  Carolina  helped  by  it  ?  It  is  in  fact  a  measure 
dictated  by  South  Carolina;  it  i.s  a  measure  in  which  the  South 
took  the  initiative,  and  led  off,  and  the  North,  as  has  been  too 
much  its'  wont,  followed.  There  are  men  of  the  North  who  see 
the  sun  in  the  South,  and  they  think  they  see  all  other  light 
there.  Now,  is  South  Carolina  any  richer  for  this  tariff?  She 
is  a  great  cotton-growing  State.  Now  that  the  tariff  is  passed, 
now  that  we  have  free  trade,  said  these  friends  of  the  new  tariff, 
we  shall  see  Carolina  looming  up  like  one  of  the  Southern  con- 
stellations. She  will  become  rich ;  she  is  enfranchised  and  set 
at  liberty;  hereafter  she  will  take  a  great  lead,  and  her  cotton 
will  enrich  the  people. 

Pray,  what  has  been  the  result?  WTien  these  glowing  sen- 
tences were  on  the  tips  of  her  eloquent  men,  her  cotton  was  from 
ten  to  eleven  cents  a  pound.  Those  words  had  hardly  cooled, 
when,  under  this  protection  by  free  trade,  and  under  this  admi- 
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rable  tariff  of  1846,  which  put  down  all  other  abominable  tariife, 
her  cotton  is  down  to  five  and  a  half  and  six  cents  a  pound. 

And  Pennsylvania  I  Why,  Gentlemen,  it  happened  to  me  to 
be  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall  of  1844,  before  the  election  took 
place,  I  addressed  multitndea  of  people  in  Philadelphia,  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  PotlBville,  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  and 
coal  of  that  region,  and  in  other  places;  and  what  did  I  see 
there,  all  along  the  road,  as  I  went  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
mines  of  Potts?vilIe  ?  I  saw  flags,  holding  out  the  motto,  "  Polk, 
Dallas,  and  the  Tariff  of  '42,"  and  I  heard  it  again  and  again 
said,  that  Mr,  Polk  was  a  greater  friend  to  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  Pennsylvania  than  the  Whig  candidate  I  *  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  all  expectation  founded  upon  this  assurance 
has  failed  now,  in  a  manner  not  a  little  mortifying.  I  regarded 
it  then,  and  1  regard  it  now,  as  false  evidence,  —  the  use  of  false 
signals  and  false  tokens.  The  representations  made  then  to  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  if  it  had  been  a  case  of  jurisprudence 
and  municipal  trial,  woidd,  I  think,  have  enabled  a  prosecuting 
officer  to  frame  an  indictment  for  false  tokens  and  false  pre- 
tences. It  is  right  and  fit  there  should  be  a  new  trial,  now 
that  the  false  evidence  is  made  knowTi ;  and  I  think  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  are  ready  for  a  new  trial-  It  is  proper  to  try 
the  case  over  again,  when  the  fraud  is  discovered 

Now,  Gentlemen,  passing  for  a  moment  from  this,  I  have 
already  said,  that  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  country  to  elect  a 
Whig  President  and  a  Whig  Congress,  this  esusting  law  wiU 
either  be  essentially  modified  or  altogether  repealed ;  and  it  is 
just  as  true,  that,  if  there  be  no  election  of  a  Whig  President,  it 
will  be  continued.  So,  after  all,  Gentlemen,  the  support  which 
we  give  to  men  should  rest  on  our  opinion  as  to  what  will  be 
their  measures.  Public  men  are  agents.  One  class  of  public 
men  will  do  certain  things,  and  support  or  pass  one  claas  of 
public  measures,  and  another  class  of  public  men  wiU  do  other 
things,  and  support  or  pass  another  class  of  public  measurea; 
and  as  we  like  or  dislike  the  measures,  so  must  we  judge  of  the 
men* 

While  I  say  that  Gencml  Cass  will  undoubtedly  uphold  tlie 
bill  to  which  he  gave  an  efficient  support  in  1846,  and  to  whifih 
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he  stands  pledged,  by  his  adherence  to  the  Baltimore  plaiform 
of  June  last,  1  am  bound  to  state,  at  the  same  time,  that  an-» 
other  gentleman,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  eonnec- 
tion  vnth  the  Presidency,  is  in  exactly  the  same  situation*  I 
have  said  that,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  will  not  repudiate  his  own  sub-treasury.  I 
say  now,  that,  if  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  unless 
he  repudiates  himself,  he  will  adhere  to  the  tariff  of  1846,  I 
have,  Gentlemen*  some  short,  documents  touching  this  point 
which  I  win  read.  The  first  is  the  resolution  adopted  at  Buffalo, 
respecting  revenuej  protection,  and  customs, 

"  5.  Resolved^  That  the  obligations  of  honor  and  patriotism  require 
the  earliest  practicable  payment  of  tlie  national  debt ;  and  we  are  there- 
fore in  favor  of  such  a  tariff  of  duties  as  will  raise  revenue  adequate  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  ihe  federal  government,  and  to  pay 
annual  instalments  of  our  debt  and  the  interest  thereon." 

That  is  the  philosophy  and  the  extent  of  the  protection  and 
encouragement  to  domestic  industry  set  forth  by  the  Buffalo 
Platfonn,  Now,  Gentlemen,  we  see  that  the  penman  w^ho  drew 
up  that  elaborate  riddle  was  very  much  afraid  of  treading  on 
Mr,  Van  Buren's  toes ;  because  here  is  another  document,  a 
line  longer.  It  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Van  Buren,  -UTitten  by  him 
soon  after  the  passage  of  the  tariiY  of  1842,  the  Whig  tariff,  and 
is  as  follows :  — 

'' Alhantf,  Fek  28,  IS4S. 

"  My  uear  Sir,  —  1  thank  you  kindly  for  your  fricadly  letter  I  have 
at  no  time  nor  anywhere  hesitated  to  express  my  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  tariff  act  of  the  last  session,  as  well  in  respect  to  iho  prin* 
dple  on  which  it  is  founded,  as  to  its  details.  In  good  time  you  mil 
have  my  views  in  respect  to  lliat  aad  other  subjects  before  the  public. 
In  the  mean  time  believe  me  to  be,  very  sincerely,  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant, 

"  Maetin  Van  Buren.'* 

Those  "  other  view^ "  have  not  come,  unless  they  were  con- 
tained in  this  paper/ 

Nevertheless,  Gentlemen,  om*  controversy  is  not  wdth  IVIr.  Van 
Buren*     We  stand  where  we  have  for  years.     Our  controversy 

*  Ttie  BuflalQ  resolaticm. 
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is  with  that  political  party  who  have  been,  and  who  are,  our 
political  opponents ;  who  are  numerous  and  powerful ;  men  of 
great  strength,  long  foresight,  and  ealculation ;  who  have  con- 
trived, I  had  almost  said,  to  govern  us;  at  least,  they  have  con* 
trived  to  exercise,  for  a  long  time,  a  great  power  and  influence 
over  the  country.  They  are  they  with  whom  we  have  to  deal 
hereafter.  Let  us  see  what  is  their  opinion,  what  they  mean  to 
do  on  the  great  question  of  American  industry.  They  said  at 
the  Baltimore  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr,  Cass, — 

"  Resohed^  That  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844,  which 
ekcleil  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopc^s  of  the  democracy  of 
the  Union,  in  defeating  the  declared  purposes  of  their  opponents  to 
create  a  national  hank  ;  in  preventing  the  cornipt  and  unconstitutional 
distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  from  the  common  treasury  of  the  Un» 
ion,  for  local  purposes ;  in  protecting  the  currency  and  the  labor  of  tbo 
country  from  ruinous  fluctuations,  and  guarding  the  money  of  the  pea* 
pie  for  the  use  of  the  people,  by  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
treasur)^  ^  in  tlic  noble  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  free  trade,  by  ibe 
repeal  of  the  tariff  of  18^12,  and  the  creation  of  the  more  equal,  booeit, 
and  productive  tarifT  of  1846 ;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  t 
fatal  error  to  weaken  the  bands  of  political  organization  by  which  these 
great  reforms  have  been  achieved,  and  risk  them  in  the  hands  of  their 
known  adversaries,  with  whatever  delusive  appeals  they  may  sohcit  our 
surrender  of  that  vigilance,  which  is  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty," 

So  Mr,  Buchanan,  in  the  extracts  from  his  speech  which 
I  have  read,  has  but  recited  by  rote  the  doctrine  of  the  party 
that  this  sub-treasury  is  the  panacea  which  is  to  remove  all  the 
evils  which  press  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  country. 
The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  to  find  their  most  efficient 
support  in  the  intluence  of  the  sub-treasury,  and  the  sub-treasury 
has  kept  and  will  keep,  according  to  them,  the  money  concerns 
of  the  country  free  from  all  evil  Though  always  opposed  by 
the  Northern  inembera  of  that  party,  whether  of  New  England 
or  other  States,  the  Whigs  succeeded  in  1842,  and  as  MTiig» 
made  what  we  thought  a  good  tariff.  We  do  also  remember 
that  the  Southern  Whigs  helped  in  that  which  the  NorUiem 
people  of  the  other  party  did  not  We  had  the  intrepid 
of  Maine,  Mr,  Evans;  but  where  were  otlier  votes  from 
, State?     Whom  had  we  from  New  Hampshire,  though 
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been  benefited  by  the  uses  to  which  her  vast  water  power  has 
been  applied,  against  the  policy  of  her  government,  and  against 
all  her  opinions  upon  ihe  subject?  Yet  Southern  Whigs  helped 
us.  And  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  Northern  ^^Hiigs  and  Massa- 
chusetts Whigs,  who  stood  by  us  in  1842,  in  Congress  and  out 
of  Congress,  and  before  1842  and  since  1842,  to  uphold  this 
cause  of  domestic  industry,  to  resist  the  sub-treasury  and  all  its 
influences, — ^I  am  sorry  to  find  them  now  leaving  us,  quitting 
us,  saying  good  bye  to  us,  and  going  where  1  think  they  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  as  much  applause  of  the  laritT 
of  1846  as  they  will  wish-  These  Whigs  of  ours,  of  whom  I  al' 
ways  speak  w^ith  respect,  because  for  some  of  them  I  have  the 
deepest  regard,  and  I  speak  more  in  sorrow  timn  in  anger  when 
I  allude  to  them,  they  say  they  do  not  mean  to  sustain  the  pres- 
ent tariff;  but  what  sort  of  an  argument  is  this  ?  Is  not  every 
man  held  by  the  rules  of  law  and  common  sense,  and  the 
understanding  of  all  men,  as  meaning  to  do  that  which  is  the 
necessary  tendency  of  his  conduct?  If  hh  acts  lead  to  a  certain 
result  known  to  him,  and  visible  before  his  eyes,  and  he  does 
those  acts,  is  he  free  to  say,  I  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  —  it  was 
not  my  purpose  ? 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  see  how  this  policy  of  the  administra* 
tion,  the  united  operation  of  the  sub-treasury  and  the  taritT  of 
1846,  has  operated  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  manufac* 
turers*  Here  I  can  only  instance  a  few  things ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  this  meeting  is  concerned,  they  must  take 
them  as  specimens  of  the  whole.  I  begin  with  wool  and  wool- 
lens, a  great  Northern  interest.  The  production  of  wool  and 
the  manufacture  of  wool  is  a  vast  interest  in  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States.  It  extends  through  Virginia,  Ohio,  tlic  Western 
States,  Pennsylvania,  and  certain  parts  of  New  York  and  New 
England;  but  the  manufacture  of  it  is  established  principally  in 
the  New  England  States,  Now,  I  take  a  few  instances  of  this. 
Here  is  a  woollen  establishment  in  our  neighborhood,  at  Low- 
ell, called  the  Middlesex  Mills.  Within  a  very  short  time,  such 
has  been  the  depression  of  that  interest,  and  such  the  over- 
whelming effect  of  manufactures  from  abroad,  that  eight  hundred 
hands  have  been  discharged ;  and  otliers,  if  not  all,  will  be  dis- 
charged soon.  Wages  are  reduced  twenty  per  cent,,  and  the 
price  of  wool  is  reduced  at  least  one  third. 
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There  are  counties  in  Pennsylvania  who  will  thiiik  of  this 
upon  the  7th  of  November,  Washington,  Greene,  and  other 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  raay  well  take  it 
into  con.sideration,  that  this  tariff  and  sub-treasury  have  pro 
tected  them  by  depressing  the  price  of  their  main  commodity  at 
least  one  tliird.  It  may  not  be  amiss  for  our  neighbors  of 
Maine  and  Vermont^  as  well  as  New  Hampshire,  to  notice  that 
also.  A  respectable  gentleman,  well  known  to  you,  this  after- 
noon placed  in  my  hands  a  statement,  according  to  which  forty 
wooOen  mills,  known  to  him,  have  within  the  last  four  months 
all  stopped  working  from  the  pressure  of  the  money  market 
and  the  influx  of  foreign  maimfactures,  and  they  have  dis^ 
charged  nearly  three  ihousaml  hamh^  and  greatly  reduced  the 
wages  of  the  remainder. 

There  is  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the  wooUen  maoufao* 
ture  in  the  United  States,  I  believe  not  generally  known.  A 
great  portion  of  the  imported  article  is  from  France  and  the  Coo- 
tincnt.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  generally  known  that  France 
pays  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures, 
to  the  amount  of  fourteen  per  cent.  It  was  formerly  nine 
per  cent,  Belgium  paid  formerly  a  lower  duty  ;  but  Belgian 
manufacturers  now  send  their  goods  through  France,  and  thoa 
all  these  great  importations  of  woollens  come  to  the  United 
States  under  a  bounty  equal  to  half  the  tax  imposed  upon  them 
by  our  government,  so  that  our  tariff  upon  woollens  id  rendered 
nuirto  one  half  its  full  extent^  by  bounties  paid  upon  exported 
woollens  abroad.  Five  sixths,  and  some  say  nine  tenthS|  of 
all  these  fabrics  come  to  the  United  States, 

With  respect  to  cotton  I  have  nothing  to  say,  excepting 
that  I  do  not  understand,  and  have  not  heard,  that  any  estab- 
lishments of  til  at  sort  are  supposed  to  be  working  at  a  profit 
One  or  two  other  articles  I  mention  as  belonging  to  us  at  the 
North,  and  one  of  these  is  hemp,  and  the  manufacture  of  hemp* 
I  remember,  when  this  tariff  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  a  member  addressed  the  Senate  particularly  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  tariff  taxes  the  raw  material  higher  than  it  taxes  its 
maimfacture.  It  seems  to  direct  its  artillery  particularly  againsl 
American  labor,  for  the  result  of  foreign  labor  comes  cheapi 
while  the  material  for  American  labor  is  dear. 

I  have  spoken  of  labor  as  one  of  the  great  elements  of  our 
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ciety,  the  great  substantial  interest  on  which  we  all  stand,  — not 
feudal  service,  not  predial  toil,  not  the  irksome  drudgery  by  one 
race  of  mankind,  subjected  on  account  of  color,  to  the  control  of 
another  race  of  mankind;  but  labor,  intelligent,  manly,  inde- 
pendent, thinking  and  acting  for  itself,  earning  its  own  wages, 
accumulating  those  wages  into  capital,  becoming  a  part  of  soci- 
ety and  of  our  social  system,  educating  childhood,  maintaining 
worship,  claiming  the  right  of  the  elective  franclii:^e,  and  help- 
ing to  uphold  the  great  fabric  of  the  State.  That  is  American 
labor,  and  I  confess  that  all  my  sympathies  are  with  it,  and  my 
voice,  until  I  am  dumb,  will  be  for  it 

There  is  another  subject  to  which  my  attention  has  been  a 
little  turned,  not  exactly  professional,  and  yet  not  altogether  re* 
mote  from  the  circle  of  my  liabits ;  I  mean  the  fislieries.  To  the 
extent  of  the  interest,  I  understand  that  the  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  of  New  England  are  as  great  sufferers  under  this  tariff 
as  any  other  pursuit;  because  it  has  reduced  the  duties  upon 
both,  and  because  there  are  certain  advantages  belonging  to  the 
British  colonies,  who  live  nearer  the  ground ;  and  the  result  is, 
as  it  was  not  formerly,  that  both  codfish  and  mackerel  are  im- 
ported to  a  great  extent  Fifty  thousand  barrels  of  mackerci 
last  year  w^ere  imported  into  this  State,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand more  into  the  United  States,  amounting  to  no  small  ag- 
gregate. Although  there  is,  in  the  tariff  now  existing,  a  right  of 
reexportation,  which  seems  to  be  plausible,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  be  supposed  that  this  commodity  is  destined  to  other  ports 
as  well  as  our  own,  there  is  still  a  great  disadvantage  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  because,  when  there  was  no  reexpor- 
tation or  debenture,  they  commanded  the  whole  of  otu'  ow^n  mar- 
ket ;  and  to  command  the  whole  of  our  own  market  is  a  greater 
advantage  to  them,  than  to  have  tlie  right  of  reexportation  to  oth- 
er markets.  My  brethren,  if  they  will  allow  mc  to  call  them  so, 
the  fraternity  of  the  line,  if  there  are  any  here  from  Cape  Ann, 
Duxbury,  or  Plymouth,  w^ill  understand  it  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  can  explain  it 
^^  So  much,  Gentlemen,  for  a  few  of  the  instances  that  I 
^p  have  ventured  to  select  of  the  effects  of  this  applauded  tariff 
J  of  1846  upon  the  fortunes  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Northern 
L    States. 
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affects  in  the  Middle  States,  and  especially  in  the  State  of  Penn^ 
^ylvania.     The  great   products  of  Penns^ylvania  are   iron   and 
coaL     I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  onJy  upon  the  first,  upon 
her  iron.     If  there  be  any  duty  in  political  regulation,  if  there  be 
any  duty  in   society,  which  regards  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  surely  it  must  be  that  which  protects  the  great  masses 
of  men  in  their  daily  employ.     I  know  what  duties  belong  to 
government  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization;  they  are  confined, 
generally,  to  the  repelling  foreign  invasions  and  maintaining  in- 
ternal peace.     But  as  civilization  proceeds,  the  objects  of  govern* 
ment  become  more  various, — to  regulate  commerce  and  a  hun- 
dred internal  interests,  and  to  foster  manufactures  to  a  reason- 
able  extent ;  and  this  goes  on  just  as  far  aa  civilization  extends. 
Now  I  suppose  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  one  of  the  manofao* 
turijig  interests  whieli  involves  the  daily  bread  of  the  people  be* 
yond  the  iron  interest.     We  have  heard  sometliing  of  the  sound 
of  tlie  hammer  on  those  anrils  within  the  last  fortnight     When 
I  was  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  fall  of  1644,  I  found  every  body 
attached  to  that  great  interest  and  to  its  support     The  question 
was,  Will  Mr,  Polk  support  it?    Will  Mr.  Dallas  support  itT 
Every  body  said,  Yes,     Who  doubts  Mn  Dallas,  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  ?     Who  doubts  Mr*  Polk,  with  the  letter  before 
him,  which  he  wTote,  stating  it  to  be  the  duty  of  evejy  gov* 
ernment?      Cannot  we  believe  him?      Will  he  impose  upon 
us  Pennsylvanians  ?     Will  he  deceive  us  of  the  great  Demo* 
cratic  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  casts  twxnty-sLx  electonl 
votes  ?     Dare  he,  or  his  friends,  come  before  us  with  misrepf©- 
sentationa  ?     They  yielded  their  confidence^  and  gave  their  great 
vote  to  Mn  Polk  and  Mr.  Dallas.      It  made  Mr.  Polk  Presid<cot, 
and  Mr*  Dallas  Vice-President ;  and  when  this  question  camfi 
up,  Mr.  Dallas  himself  in  the  chair,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
made  Vice-President  by  the  votes  of  Pennsylvanians,  when  the 
vote  on  the  tariff  was  equally  divided  upon  the  question  of  pros- 
trating the  tariff  of  1842,  he  gave  his  casting  vote  in  the  afiirm* 
ative,  and  settled  the  queistion.     The  tariff  of  1843  was  abol- 
ished, and  this  tariff  of  1S46  established  in  its  stead  by  his  cast- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  Bochanan,  in  the  speech  to  which  I  have  already  more 
than  once  alluded,  tells  his  good  friends  in  Pennsylvania,  that  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  in  their  power  to  turn  tlii^  pending  electicm; 
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and  he  cdls  upon  the  Democracy  of  the  State  to  do  so.  I  am 
willing  to  take  him  upon  that  issue.  Let  Pennsylvania  give  her 
casting  vote;  but  let  her  give  it  herself,  by  her  own  strong 
hand,  and  not  by  others.  If  at  the  polls,  after  the  free  discussion 
and  experience  of  the  past,  Pennsylvania  votes  with  her  vast 
multitudes  of  intelligent  people,  and  gives  the  casting  vote  for 
General  Cass  and  General  Butler,  then  so  be  it.  Let  her  take 
the  eonsequence.  Thank  Heaven,  nobody  but  herself  holds  that 
casting  vote  at  the  present  day.  I  hope  she  will  give  it;  1  hope 
she  will  consider  it ;  and  I  hope  she  will  give  it,  when  she  does 
give  itj  decisively  and  emphatically.  Therefore  I  would  say,  if 
I  could  be  heard  by  her,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio,  from 
New  Jersey  to  Maryland,  —  I  would  say  to  her,  that  now  the 
people  of  the  United  States  look  to  see  how  Pennsylvania  will 

HERSELF  GIVE  HER  OWN  CASTING  VOTE. 

I  wilt  give  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  great  interests  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  understand  that,  after  the  law  of  1842  was 
passed,  sixteen  or  seventeen  rolling-mills  were  erected  to  make 
raihroad  iron,  a  business  then  unknown  in  this  country.  Two 
thirds  of  them  have  stopped,  and  stopped  for  what?  Forty- 
five  hundred  workmen  have  been  discharged.  Miners'  wages 
have  been  known  to  be  high,  and  the  discharge  of  people  from 
these  mills  for  making  railroad  iron  has  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment men  earning  together  $  1,800,000  a  year  Labor,  there- 
fore, to  that  amount,  in  these  railroad  iron  mills,  has  been 
thrown  out  of  employ.  The  imports  of  iron,  since  the  new 
tariff,  are  enormous.  AM  know  that  It  is  said  that  orders 
have  been  sent  out  amounting  to  three  millions.  We  shaK  see 
the  dilierence  by  a  short  comparison  of  the  imports  of  1848  and 
of  1846:  — 


ims. 

im. 

Bar  iron,     .        •        .        . 

.  13,690  tons. 

6,600  tons. 

Pig  iron,          .         •         .         . 

24,000    " 

7,716     " 

Sheets,  hoops,  rods,  and  nails, 

,  75,500    " 

20428    « 

^"  And  here  the  increase  is  in  articles  of  the  highest  manufacture, 

L  that  is,  articles  in  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  labor  is  incor- 

^ft  poratcd;  for  there  seems  to  be  in  this  policy  a  bloodhoimd  scent 

^^  to  follow  labor,  and  to  nm  it  down,  and  to  seize  and  strangle  it 

L  wherever  it  may  be  found.    Sheet  iron,  and  those  species  of  iron 

^^  VOL.  It.                        40 
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Tequiring  the  most  labor,  all  come  in  cheapest  under  this  system. 
As  to  some  of  these  mills,  and  especially  one  at  Danville  in 
the  State  of  Peniisylvania^  which  cost  the  proprietors  seven  huji- 
dred  thousand  dollars,  which  they  paid  in  to  the  last  cent,  it  is 
wholly  stopped, 

I  w  ill  only  add,  that,  if  we  mean  to  keep  np  American  labor 
under  these  operations,  w^e  must  hold  to  protecting  our  industry 
from  the  competition  of  foreign  labor.  Labor  abroad  is  cheap, 
because  the  people  live  poor.  English  iron  costs  J  8.02  per  ton 
for  wages ;  while  American  iron,  the  result  of  American  labor, 
costs  §  15.82,  because  American  labor  means  to  live  well,  means 
to  earn  enough  to  educate  its  children,  and  to  perform  the  da- 
ties  of  a  citizen.  Therefore  I  insist  that  it  shall  have  wageSi 
and  high  wages.  We  know  that  some  others  of  these  iron 
works  are  about  to  stop.  The  evil  is  not  confined  to  this  branch 
of  industry.  The  wages  of  handicraft  in  Philadelphia  are  also 
cut  down  one  third ;  I  mean  the  hand-loom  weavers,  and  fifteen 
hundred  hands  have  been  thro\^Ti  out  of  employment  in  this 
branch  of  industry  alone. 

In  connection  with  the  tariff,  in  Jts  operation  upon  these  ne- 
cessary articles,  which  I  suppose  it  is  the  duty  of  our  govern- 
ment to  protect,  I  wish  to  advert  to  a  fact  or  matter,  I  believe, 
not  very  much  knowTi.  You  know,  Grentlemen,  that  the  present 
tarilTactwas  passed  on  the  30th  of  July,  1846.  There  seems 
to  have  been  an  apprehension  that  a  state  of  things  might  arise 
under  wiiich  there  would  be  gross  undervaluation,  because 
duties  w^ere  ad  valorem^  and  there  was  no  specific  duty 
upon  any  tlung*  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  seems  to  bat 
partaken  of  this  apprehension.  It  would  appear,  that,  under  i 
influence  of  that  fear,  some  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  comae ' 
of  tfie  same  session,  a  bill  was  before  Congress  making  the  usu- 
al appropriations  for  civil  and  diplomatic  services ;  and  in  that 
bill,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wnis  in- 
serted a  section,  not  germain  to  the  matter  of  the  bill,  but  in 
dose  connection  with  this  very  tariif  bill  before  us.  It  pro* 
vides,  — 

»*  Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  in  addition  to  the  aMirtaAt 
appraisers  authorized  by  bw  at  the  port  of  New  York,  Ihere  may  be  ap- 
pointed, in  the  mode  now  prescribed  by  law,  one  additional  assistant  ap- 
praiser at  said  port,  at  a  salary,  as  heretofore  established,  of  fiAcea  huo* 
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dred  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  :  Provided,  said  salary  shall  not  commence, 
or  appointment  take  effect,  prior  to  the  30lh  of  November  next;  and 
in  appraising  all  goods,  at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  heretofore 
subjected  to  specific  duties,  but  upon  which  ad  valorem  duties  are  im* 
posed  by  the  act  of  tlie  30th  of  July  last,  entitled  '  An  Act  reducing 
the  duty  on  imports  and  for  other  purposes,^  reference  shall  be  had 
to  values  and  invoices  of  similar  gcM^ds  imported  during  the  last  fis- 
cal year,  under  such  general  and  uniform  regulations  for  the  preven* 
tion  of  fraud  or  undervaluation  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  TreasuTy;'' 

That  18  to  say,  that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  chose,  he 
might,  upon  any  such  goods  as  had  heretofore  paid  a  specific 
duty,  impose  a  value  that  should  be  ascertained,  not  by  the  ap- 
praisers, but  by  the  invoices  that  accompanied  the  like  article  in 
the  last  fiscal  year.  Now,  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
seen  fit  to  carry  this  section  into  operation,  he  might  have  kept 
the  duties  upon  iron  nearly  as  high  as  tbey  now  are.  In  point 
of  fact  I  learn,  that  in  November  of  last  year  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasnrj^  did  send  instructions  to  the  nppraisi*rs  of  this  port 
to  look  at  their  invoices,  but  never  gave  any  direction  whatever 
making  it  imperative  upon  them  to  adopt  the  value  stated  in 
the  invoices  of  the  preceding  year-  And  from  inquiry  at  the 
custom-house,  through  an  bitclligent  soujce,  I  learn  that  to  be 
the  result.  In  1845,  the  usual  in  voice  price  of  iron  was  ^10 
sterling;  now  I  believe  it  is  about  £  5  6a\  Then  it  was  in  the 
powcFj  and  it  is  now  in  the  power,  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  if  he  sees  fit^  to  say  that  all  iron  shall  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  the  invoice  of  1845,  and  pay  ad  valorem  duty  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  being  taken  according  to  the  invoice  of  1848. 
I  learn  that  the  difl'erence  will  be  just  this.  Taking  the  value  of 
iron  according  to  tlie  invoices  of  1845,  and  assessing  the  ad 
valorem  duty  which  the  present  tarilV  provides,  the  duty  would 
amount  to  $  15  per  ton,  while  by  the  recent  invoices  it  woidd 
amount  to  but  $  9  per  ton.  So  that  at  all  times  it  hai5  been  in 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  keep  the  duly  on 
iron  from  falling  below  $  15  per  ton.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  have  discharged  his  duties.  The 
probability  is,  that  be  has  found  the  revenue  from  the  custom- 
houi>e  sullicient  to  answer  his  purposes,  and  has  not  therefore 
seen  fit  to  enhance  this  duty. 
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I  have  just  adverted  to  certain  interests  affected  by  the  pr 
tarifi^  and  a  few  more  words  remain  for  me  to  $?ay  respecting  the 
more  general  question.     And  1  say,  if  these  hinderajices  to  in- 
dividual pursuits,  individual  occupations,  and  individual  labor 
had  not  arisien  or  were  not  impo.^ed  by  this  tarifT,  yet  the  tarifl^ 
Buch  as  it  Ib,  is  and  must  be  destructive  to  the  great  interests  of 
the  whole  people,  whether  manufacturers  or  not.     I  say  that, 
because  I  sec  that  we  caimot  stand  for  any  length  of  time  this 
overwhelming  importation  of  foreign  conuuodities,  %vithout  an 
utter  derangement  of  the  currency  of  the  country.     That  I  take 
to  be  the  great  and  general  question  after  all,  which  embracef 
all  interests,  aflccts  all  men,  and  extends  cvery^vhere  throughout 
the  whole  United  States.     Now  let  us  look  at  some  calculations 
upon  this  subject.     The  duties  on  imports  for  the  year  now  cur- 
rent,  that  is,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  ending 
with  the  Ist  of  July  next,  have  been  estimated  at  the  treasv 
as  likely  to  amount  to  $  32,000,000.     This  is  not  an  improbabla:] 
estimate,  because,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July  last|j 
they  amounted  to  thijrt\^-onc  millions  and  some  odd  thousands 
dollars.     Now  if  this  be  so,  taking  the  rates  of  duties  as  they] 
now  stand,  to  yield  a  revenue  of  $  32,000,000,  the  present  tariff  i 
requires  an  import  of  $  155,000,000.     Wc  must  import,  thcre«J 
fore,  to  the  amount  of  $  155,000,000,  if  we  expect  to  get  thirty- 
two   millions  of  revenue,  according   to  the   established   rates. 
Now  let  me  show  you  how  this  is ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  stat 
ment  made  up  partly  of  these  importations,  and  partly  of  the 
importations  and  exportations  together. 


"  The  import  of  specie  during  the  year  ending  30ih  June,  1847,  n 
•  24,121,289. 

"  Under  the  lariff  of  1842  the  imports  (exclusive  of  specie  and  reex- 
portation) were  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 

Km  fv^tiitM. 

1844  .         .         ,         .   $90,390,518   yielding  $26,1 8;j, 570 

1845  .         .         .         105,59J>,541  "  29,528,112 

1846  .        .        .        .     110,048,859         "  26,712.667 
Average  of  a  years,          104,013,000         "  26,631,730 

or  25.57  per  cent, 
"  Under  tariff  of  184G, 

1847  *        .        .        .     116,258,310         «  23,747,864 
less  ihan  20|  per  cent.,  a  loss  of  five  millions  of  revenue. 
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**It  is  thus  quite  obvious,  that  under  the  tariff  of  1842  w©  should 
have  derived  more  revenue  from  a  less  importalLon,  and  left  ihc  bal- 
ance to  re  ma  ill  wiih  us  in  the  form  of  si>ecie. 

"  The  revenue  of  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  is  reported  to 
have  been  $31,700,000,  which,  at  ihe  same  rale,  requires  an  import 
of  oni3  hundred  and  fifty-three  millions.  The  rale  of  import  has  ap- 
parently continued  about  the  same. 

*^  The  export  of  specie  commenced  in  October,  1847,  and  has  contin- 
ued without  intermission  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  cannot  amount  to 
less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions. 

"  Our  domestic  exports,  year  ending  Jan,  1846,  .  8  101,718,000 
*'  "  1847,  the  year  of  famine,  150,000,000 

being  an  excess  in  bread-stufls  and  other  provisions  of  forty-one  millions 
over  1846." 


Such  is  the  statement.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  ex- 
portatiojn  of  grain  cannot  continue  at  this  rate.  It  has  already 
fallen  off.  This  importation  must  stop  somewhere,  for  how  are 
we  to  pay  for  it?  We  export  cotton,  and  this  year  our  crop  is 
very  great,  but  the  price  is  very  low.  We  have  an  export  of 
provisions,  but  far  less  than  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  this  export 
must  fall  off.  We  send  the  stocks  of  the  United  States  abroad 
to  all  who  will  buy,  but  that  cannot  last;  mid  yet  the  specie  is 
constantly  going  out  of  the  country.  Ten  millions  have  been 
sent  abroad,  I  understand,  since  January  last.  How  are  we  to 
get  over  this  ?  And  of  what  is  left  under  the  effect  of  this  im- 
portation, the  sub-treasury  locks  up  what  would  sustain  a  cdrcu- 
lation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  millions.  I  must  suppose  this  state 
of  the  tariff  and  the  sub-treasury  always  going  on,  and  tdways 
found  together,  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  under  a  Demoeratic  ad- 
ministration. And  who  is  benefited  by  it  ?  It  is  all  from  the 
linwilluigness  of  party  men  to  acknowledge  themselves  in  error. 
I  appeal  to  you.  You  are  all  acquainted  ^ith  the  state  of  com- 
merce and  business.  Do  you  know  twenty  men,  active  in  busi- 
ness, sensible  men,  who  do  not  wish  the  sub-treasury  anywhere 
but  where  it  is  ?  Do  you  know  twenty  mechanios  and  manu- 
facturers, men  of  sense  and  industry,  who  do  not  wish  the  tariff 
of  1846  had  never  been  born  ?  What  is  it  that  keeps  it  in  being 
but  prejudice,  party  pride,  and  obstinacy?  Gentlemen,  I  have 
no  right  to  speak  here  to  members  of  a  party  to  which  I  do  not 
belong,  but  yet  I  would  venture  to  beseech  them  to  consider 
40* 
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whether  there  may  not  be  some  considerations,  —  whether  our 
own  daily  business,  the  maintenance  of  our  wives  and  fami* 
lies,  the  securing  of  a  competence  for  a  comfortable  old  age, — 
whether  these  considerations  may  not  be  of  more  importance 
than  that  we  should  learn  by  rote,  and  recite  by  rote,  every 
dogma  of  the  party  to  which  we  are  attached  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  sub-treasury  as  I  understand  it,  of  its 
present  and  its  future  operations,  and  I  have  spoken  of  this  tarifil 
If  it  shall  remain  mimodified  and  unremoved,  it  is  one  consola- 
tion to  know  that  it  is  not  because  we  have  favored  it  All  the 
pursuits  of  society  are  certain  to  be  affected  by  it;  and  looking 
to  the  present  state  of  the  countrj^,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  slight 
interest  to  inquire  whether  the  hands  into  which  we  are  now 
about,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  to  commit  the  destinies  of 
the  nation^  —  whether  they  are  men  who  believe  that  our  true 
greatness  and  true  glory  consist  in  a  conservative  policy,  in 
maintaining  ourselves  where  we  are,  and  in  upholding  ourselves 
in  Ihe  view  of  the  world,  as  a  steady,  just,  enlightened,  manly, 
and  not  encroaching  republic;  or  whether  we  commit  them  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  consider  that  our  **  manifest  destiny" 
is  war,  aggression,  turmoil,  acquisitionj  annexation,  and  carrying 
our  system,  wUbng  or  unwilling,  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our 
power,  to  every  land,  by  the  bayonet  and  the  sword. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  that  the  policy  of  the  candidate  proposed 
by  our  opponents,  and  of  those  who  support  him  most  vigor- 
ously, is  of  a  dangerous  character,  I  think  that,  in  looking  back 
to  the  past,  we  see  that  he  and  they  are  men  who  have  opposed 
tlie  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Northeastern  Boundary,  And  one  thing  further  strikes  me, 
that,  while  there  are  of  this  school  of  politicians  men  whose 
views  were  heard  in  either  house  of  Congress,  and  through  tibe 
columns  of  all  tlic  newspapers,  big  with  taunts,  threats,  and 
anoe  to  England,  they  arc  the  men  that,  in  all  our  own  legisla-^^ 
tion  upon  taritTs  and  currency,  act  exactly  the  part  that  a  British 
minister  would  most  desire  they  should. 

I  know  that  confidence  is  to  be  placed  by  man  in  man.    I  feel 
the  conviction  that  I  must  repose  trust  in  somebody's  hands  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  to  uphold  our  essential  inti 
ests,  and  to  preserve  the  honor  and  peace  of  the  country.     I  bav*^ 
made  up  my  miud,  and  I  give  that  trust  to  the  Whig  nomina* 
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tion,  to  General  Taylor.     I  think  he  is  bound  up  and  wound 

np  in  his  own  principles  and  in  his  ow^n  declaration*  I  think 
with  Mr.  Buchanan,  that  he  is  a  Whig,  and  I  think  he  will  be 
elected  by  the  Whigs.  I  think  he  will  surround  himself,  as  Mr. 
Buchanan  says,  with  a  Whig  Cabinet,  and  I  believe  he  will  hon- 
estly and  faithfully  adopt  and  pursue  Whig  principles  and  Whig 
measures. 

Now  I  know  that,  on  a  certain  other  topic,  great  fears  are  in- 
spired ekewhere,  as  well  as  in  this  State,  in  order  to  efTect  the 
election.  I  know  that  in  a  most  respectable  society  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania,  and  containing  numbers  in  other  States, 
measures  have  been  taken  to  infiuencc  them  to  give  tlieir  votes 
either  for  the  Free  Soil  party  or  for  General  Cass.  I  mean  the 
Society  of  Friends.  In  tlibrty  yeara  of  public  life,  I  have  formed 
a  pretty  general  acquaintance  m  those  States  which  I  have  men- 
tioned; and  I  have  the 'pleasure  to  know  a  great  many  men  of 
this  Society,  the  Society  of  Friends.  I  have  always  entertained 
a  great  respect  for  their  public  conduct  as  well  as  their  private 
character,  I  have  acquaintance  with  some,  friendship  for  some, 
great  personal  regard  for  some,  and  to  them  I  may  venture  to 
speak ;  and  I  would  say  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  that  what'- 
ever  else  may  be  asserted  before  them,  every  vote  given  for  Mr* 
Van  Boren  is  a  vote  for  General  Cass ;  and  the  friends  of  Gen- 
eral Cass,  I  think,  will  find  that  out,  Why,  Gentlemen,  I  was 
in  New  York  last  week,  and  while  tliere,  one  gentleman  of  the 
Cass  party  said  to  a  Whig,  "  We  shall  elect  General  Cass ;  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that/'  *'  But  how  ?  '*  **  Why,  the  Liberty  party, 
four  years  ago,  helped  us  to  elect  Mr,  Polk  against  the  Whig 
candidate,  and  the  Free  Soil  party  will  do  just  the  same  thing 
now/*  And  therefore  I  say  to  those  to  whom  I  woidd  now 
speak,  whom  I  know  to  be  urged  in  every  variety  of  form  to 
vote  with  that  party,  that  every  vote  they  give  in  that  direction 
goes  for  General  Cass.  The  question  is,  Do  they  prefer  General 
Cass  to  Cieneral  Taylor,  as  a  man  of  peace,  ay,  as  an  anti- 
slavery  man  ?  I  say  to  them,  as  I  say  to  you, — and  they  do  not 
suppose  me,  I  trust,  to  be  a  pro-slavery  man,  —  I  say  to  them  and 
to  you,  upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  that  I  believe,  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  we  are  far  more  secure 
against  the  furtiier  progress  of  slavery  and  the  slave  power  un- 
der the  admiiustration  of  General  Taylor,  than  we  are  under  the 
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administration  of  Greneml  Case.     I  will  bslj  that  hefc    Let  it 
be  recorded,  and  let  the  result  bring  to  the  test  the  jualae»  < 
the  prophecy. 

Gentlemen,  it  may  be  long  before  I  shall  again  see  you  in 
this  place  in  which  we  are  assembled.  I  do  not  regret  to 
have  been  invited  hither ;  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  un- 
bosom myself  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  I 
have  done  it  And  I  can  only  express  the  ferv  ent  hope  in  Di- 
vine Providence  that  while  we  —  while  our  children,  in  ages  to 
come — can  continue  to  assemble  in  this  hallowed  place,  to  delilv 
erate  upon  great  political  and  national  subjects,  it  may  always 
be  with  that  ijitelligence  and  uprightness,  that  pure  patriotic 
spirit,  and  that  high  and  determined  resolve,  which  I  beHeve  at 
this  moment  animates  the  great  body  of  the  Whigs  of  MasMK 
chusetts. 


JEREMIAH    MASON. 


JEREMIAH    MASON, 


The  death  of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason,  oee  of  the  most  emiDent  mem- 
bers of  tlie  legal  profession  in  the  United  States,  took  place  at  Boston, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1849*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bar  of  tlje  County 
of  Suffolk,  Mass*,  held  on  tlie  17th  instant,  appropriate  resolutions  in 
honor  of  the  deceased,  accompanied  with  a  l\;\v  eloqtJieQt  observations, 
were  introduced  by  Mr,  Choale,  and  onanimously  adopted*  It  was  voted 
by  the  meeting,  that  Mr.  Webster  should  be  requested  to  present  these 
lesolutioas  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  at  its  next  term  iti  Boston. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term  of 
the  court,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1948,  prayer  havbg  been  offered, 
Mr.  Webster  rose  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

May  it  please  your  Honors,  —  Jeremiah  Mason,  one  of  the 
couiisellors  of  tliis  court,  departed  this  life  on  the  14th  of  October, 
at  his  residence  in  this  city.  The  death  of  one  of  its  members, 
80  highly  respected,  so  much  admired  and  venerated,  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  striking  impfessiou  upon  the  members  of  this 
bar;  and  a  meeting  was  immediately  called,  at  which  a  mem- 
ber of  this  court,  just  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  practice  of  Ms 
profession  for  a  seat  on  the  bench,'  presided;  and  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  sense  entertained  by  the  bar  of  the  liigh  char- 
acter of  the  deceased,  and  of  sincere  condolence  with  those 
whom  his  loss  touched  more  nearlyj  were  moved  by  one  of  his 
distinguished  bretliren,  and  adopted  with  entire  unanimity.  My 
brethren  have  appointed  me  to  the  honomble  duty  of  presenting 
these  resolutions  to  this  court;  and  it  is  in  discfiarge  of  that 
duty  that  I  rise  to  address  you^  and  pray  that  the  resolutions 
wliich  I  hold  in  my  hand  may  be  read  by  the  clerk. 


*  Mr.  Justice  Eichaiid  Fletcher* 
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The  clerk  of  the  court  then  read  the  resolutions,  as  follows  :  — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  members  of  tins  bar  have  heard  wilh  profound 
emotion  of  the  decease  of  the  Honorable  Jeremiah  Mason,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  distinguished  of  the  great  men  who  have  ever  adorned 
this  profession ;  and,  as  well  in  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  as  in  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  our  private  feelings,  we  think  it  proper  to  mark 
this  occasion  by  some  attempt  to  record  our  estimate  of  his  preeminent 
abilities  and  high  character. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  public  character  and  services  of  Mr,  Mason  de- 
mand prominent  commemoration  ;  that,  throughout  his  long  life,  whether 
as  a  private  person  or  in  public  place,  he  maintained  a  wide  and  various 
intercourse  with  public  men,  and  cherished  a  constant  and  deep  interest 
in  public  afTairs,  and  by  Km  vast  practical  wisdom  and  sagacity,  the  fruit 
of  extraordinary  intellectual  endowments,  matured  thought,  and  pro- 
found observation,  and  by  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  and  the  com|ii^ 
hensivcness  and  elevated  tone  of  his  politics,  he  exerted  at  all  times  a 
great  and  most  salutary  influence  upon  tiie  sentiments  and  policy  of  the 
community  and  the  country  ;  and  thai,  as  a  Senator  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Stales  during  a  period  of  many  years,  and  in  a  crisis  of  af- 
fairs which  demanded  tlie  wisdom  of  Oie  w^isest  and  the  civil  Tirtaes  of 
the  best,  he  was  distinguished  among  tlie  most  eminent  men  of  his  coim- 
try  for  ability  in  debate,  for  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  his  great  trust, 
for  moderation,  for  prudence,  for  fidelity  to  the  obligations  of  that  ptltf 
connection  to  whicli  he  was  attached,  for  fidelity  still  more  conspicooi» 
and  stitl  more  admirable  to  the  higher  obligatioiia  of  a  thoughtful  and 
enlarfTcd  patriotism* 

"  Resolved^  That  it  was  tiie  privilege  of  Mr*  Mason  to  come  to  tbd 
bar,  when  the  jurisprudence  of  New. England  was  yet  in  its  infancy; 
thai  he  brought  to  its  cultivation  great  general  ability,  and  a  practicaJ 
sagacit)%  logical  power,  and  patient  researclu — constituting  altogether 
a  legal  genius,  rarely  if  ever  surpassed  ;  that  it  was  greatly  tlirotigh  \m 
influence  that  the  growing  wonts  of  a  prosperous  Stale  were  met  aod 
satisfied  by  a  system  of  common  law  at  once  flexible  and  certato,  de- 
duced by  the  highest  human  wisdom  from  the  actual  wants  of  tlie  com* 
munity,  logically  correct,  and  practically  useful;  that  in  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  now  possesses  such  a  system  of  law,  whxm 
gladsome  light  has  shone  on  other  Slates,  arc  seen  both  llie  product  and 
the  monument  of  his  tuboi's,  less  conspicuous,  but  not  less  nsal,  than  if 
embodied  in  codes  and  institutes  bearing  his  name  ;  yet  Umt,  hrriJ  as  h« 
was  to  the  common  law,  his  great  powers,  opened  and  libemliyjed  by 
its  study  and  practice,  enabled  him  to  grasp  readily,  and  w  ield  with  ea» 
tire  ease,  tliose  systems  of  equity,  applicable  to  the  tmnsactions  of  the 
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^hnd  or  the  sea,  which,  in  recent  times,  have  so  much  meliorated  and 
improved  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  countr5\ 

**  Resolved^  That  as  respects  his  practice  as  a  counsellor  and  advo* 
cate  at  this  bar,  we  would  record  our  sense  of  his  integrity,  prudence, 
fidelity,  depth  of  learning,  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and  great 
powers  of  persuading  kindred  minds ;  and  we  know  well,  dmt,  when 
he  died,  there  was  extingubhed  one  of  the  few  great  lights  of  the  old 
common  law. 

"  Rcsohcdy  That  Mr.  Webster  be  requested  to  present  these  resolu- 
tions to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  at  its  next  term,  in  Boston  ;  and  the 
'^-  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  present  them  to 
Hihe  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  now  in  session. 

"  Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  communicate  to  the  family  of  Mr. 

I  Mason  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  together  with  the  respectful  sym- 
pathy of  the  bar." 
The  proprieties  of  this  occasion  (continued  Mr.  Webster) 
compel  me,  \^-ith  whatever  reluctance,  to  refrain  from  the  indul- 
gence of  the  personal  feelings  which  arise  in  my  heart,  npon  the 
death  of  one  with  whom  I  have  cultivated  a  sincere,  aflcction- 
ate,  and  unbroken  friendship,  from  the  day  when  I  commenced 
my  own  professional  career,  to  the  closing  hour  of  his  life,  I 
will  not  say,  of  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived  from  his 
intercourse  and  conversation,  all  that  Mr.  Fox  said  of  Edmund 
Burke ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  of  my  own  professional 

» discipline  and  attainments,  whatever  they  may  be,  I  owe  much 
to  that  close  attention  to  the  discharge  of  my  duties  which  I 
was  compelled  to  pay,  for  nine  successive  years,  from  day  to 
day,  by  Mr,  Mason's  efforts  and  arguments  at  the  same  bar. 
Fas  est  ab  hosie  doceri;  and  I  must  have  been  unintelligent,  in* 
deed,  not  to  have  learned  something  from  the  constant  displays 
of  that  power  which  I  had  so  much  occasion  to  see  and  to  feel 
H  It  is  the  more  appropriate  duty  of  the  present  moment  to  give 
^  Bome  short  notice  of  his  Ufe,  character,  and  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  and  heart,  so  that  he  may  be  presented  as  an  example  to 
those  who  are  entering  upon  or  pursuing  the  same  career.  Four 
or  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Mason  drew  up  a  biography  of  himself, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  liis  recollectlou  to  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval to  Portsmouth,  in  1797 ;  which  is  interesting,  not  only 
for  the  information  it  gives  of  the  mode  in  which  the  habits  of 
his  life  were  formed,  but  also  for  the  manner  of  its  composition* 
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He  vrwB  born  on  tbe  27th  day  of  April,  1768^  at  Lebanon  in 
Connecticat  Hts  remotest  ancestor  in  this  conntiy  uras  Cap- 
tain John  IVIa^on  (an  officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Netherlands,  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax),  who  came  from 
England  in  1630,  and  settled  at  Dorchester  in  the  Colony  of 
Ifiassachnsetts.  His  great-grandfather  lived  at  Haddam.  His 
grandfather,  bom  in  1705,  lived  at  Norwich,  and  died  in  the 
year  1779.  Mr.  Mason  remembered  him,  and  recollected  his 
character,  as  that  of  a  respectable  and  deeply  reli^ons  man. 
His  ancestor  on  the  maternal  side  was  James  Fitch,  a  learned 
divine,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Sayfarook,  but 
lemoved  to  Lebanon^  where  he  died.  A  Latin  epitaph,  in  the 
ancient  bniying-gronnd  of  that  town,  records  his  merits.  One 
of  his  descendants  held  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Goshen,  in  the  town  of  Lebanon,  by  grant  from  the  Indiani; 
one  half  of  which,  near  a  eentnry  afterwards,  was  beqaeathed 
to  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  Fitch,  the  mother  of  Mr.  MasoiL 
To  this  property  Mr,  Mason's  father  removed  soon  after  \m 
marriage,  and  there  he  died,  in  1813.  The  title  of  this  land  was 
obtained  from  Uneas,  an  Indian  sachem  in  that  neighborhood, 
by  the  great-gmndfather  of  Mr.  Mason's  mother,  and  has  never 
been  alienated  from  the  family.  It  is  now  owTied  by  Mr.  Ma- 
son's nephew,  Jeremiah  Mason,  the  son  of  his  eldest  brother 
Jamesu  The  family  has  been  distinguished  for  longevity;  the 
average  ages  of  Mr-  Mason's  sbt  immediate  ancestors  having 
exceeded  eighty-three  years  each.  Mr-  Mason  was  the  sixth  of 
nine  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 

Mr.  Mason's  father  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  activity,  of 
considerable  opulence,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  oommani^* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  being  a  «e>l- 
OU5  Whig,  he  raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  mismtc 
men,  as  they  were  called,  and  marched  to  the  siege  of  Boston* 
Here  he  rendered  important  service,  being  stationed  at  Dof^ 
Chester  Heights,  and  engaged  in  fortifying  that  position.  In  ihc 
autumn  of  that  year,  he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  and  joined 
the  army  with  his  regiment,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nf-w  Yoik 
At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  returned  home  out  of  heahh, 
but  retained  the  conamand  of  his  regiment,  which  he  roUted  mad 
brought  out  with  celerity  and  spirit  when  General  AmoU 
assaulted  and  burned  New  London.     He  became  attached  to 
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military  lifr,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not  at  an  early  day 
entered  the  Cvontineiital  service.  Colonel  Mason  was  a  good 
man,  affeciionatc  to  his  family,  kind  and  obliging  to  bis  neigh- 
bors, and  faithful  in  the  observance  of  all  moral  and  religious 
duties, 

Mr.  Mason's  mother  was  distingnished  for  a  good  understand- 
ing, much  diricrelioni  the  purity  of  her  heart  and  afleetions,  and 
the  exemplajry  kindness  and  benevolence  of  her  life.  It  was  her 
great  anxiety  to  give  all  her  children  the  best  education,  within 
the  means  of  the  family,  which  the  state  of  the  country  would 
allow ;  and  she  was  particularly  desirous  that  Jeremiah  should 
be  sent  to  college*  "  In  my  recollection  of  my  mother,"  says 
Mr.  Mason,  **  she  was  the  personification  of  love,  kindness,  and 
benevolence." 

Destined  for  an  education  and  for  professional  life,  Mr.  Mason 
was  sent  to  Yale  College,  at  sbtteen  years  of  age ;  his  prepara- 
tory studies  having  been  pursued  under  "  Master  Tisdale,"  who 
had  then  been  forty  years  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  Lebanon, 
which  had  become  distinguished,  and  among  the  scholars  of 
which  were  the  Wheelocks,  afterwards  presidents  of  Dartmouth 
College.  He  was  graduated  in  1784,  and  performed  a  part  in 
the  Commencement  exercises,  which  greatly  raised  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  friends,  ajid  gratified  and  animated  his  love  for  dis- 
tinction. ''  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  active  life,"  says  he,  "  I 
recollect  no  occasion  when  I  have  experienced  such  elevation  of 
feeling."  This  was  the  efiect  of  that  spirit  of  emulation  which 
incited  the  whole  course  of  his  life  of  usefulness.  There  is  now 
prevalent  among  us  a  morbid  and  sickly  notion,  that  emulation, 
even  as  honorable  rivahryj  is  a  debasing  passion,  and  not  to  be 
encouraged.  It  supposes  that  the  mind  should  be  left  without 
such  excitement,  in  a  dreamy  and  undisturbed  state,  flowing  or 
not  flowing,  according  to  its  own  impulse,  without  such  aids  as 
arc  furnished  by  the  rivalry  of  one  with  another.  For  one,  I  do 
not  believe  in  this.  I  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the  old  school,  as 
to  this  part  of  education.  Quinctilian  says ;  "  Sunt  quidam, 
nisi  institerisj  reraissi;  quidam  imperio  indignantur;  quosdam 
continet  metus,  quosdam  debiiitat:  alios  continuatio  extundit, 
in  aliis  plus  impetus  facit,  Mihi  iUe  detur  puer,  quem  laus  exci- 
tct,  quem  gloria  juvet,  qui  victus  fleat;  hie  erit  alendus  ambitu, 
hunc  mordcbit  objurgatio,  hunc  honor  excitabit;  in  hoc  desidi- 
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am  nunqiiam  verebor/*  I  think  thia  is  sound  sense,  and  just 
feeling. 

Mr.  Mason  was  destined  for  the  law,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  that  profession  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  a  gendeman  who 
has  lived  to  perform  important  public  and  private  duties,  has 
served  his  country  in  Congress,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut,  and  still  lives  to  hear  the  account  of  the 
peaceful  death  of  his  distinguished  pupil.  After  a  year,  he  went 
to  Vermont,  in  whose  recently  established  tribunals  he  expected 
to  find  a  nt'W  sphere  for  the  gratification  of  ambition,  and  the 
employment  of  talents.  He  studied  in  the  office  of  Stephm 
Rowe  Bradley,  afterwards  a  Senator  in  Congress ;  and  \*^as  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  in  tlie  year 
1791. 

He  began  his  career  in  Westmoreland,  a  few  miles  below 
Walpole,  at  the  age  of  tT\^enty-three ;  but  in  1794,  three  years 
afterwards,  removed  to  Walpole,  as  being  a  larger  village^  where 
there  was  more  society  and  more  business.  There  w^as  at  that 
time  on  the  Connecticut  River  a  rather  unusual  number  of  gen» 
tlemen,  distinguished  for  polite  accomplishments  and  correct 
tastes  in  literature^  and  among  them  some  well  known  to  the 
public  as  respectable  writers  and  authors.  Among  these  were 
Mr.  Benjamin  West,  Mr.  Dennie,  Mr.  Royall  Tyler,  Mr,  Jacob0| 
Mr.  Samuel  Hunt,  Mr.  J.  W.  Blake,  Mr.  Colraan  (who  e^tab• 
lished,  and  for  a  long  time  edited,  the  ^*  New  York  Evening 
Post  '7)  ^^d  Mr.  Olcott  In  the  association  with  these  gende^ 
men  and  those  like  them,  Mr.  Mason  found  an  agreeable  poai* 
tion,  and  cidtivated  tastes  and  habits  of  the  highest  character. 

About  this  period,  he  made  a  journey  to  Virginia^  on  some 
business  connected  with  land  titles,  where  he  had  much  inter- 
course  with  Major- General  Henry  Lee;  and,  on  his  return,  be 
saw  President  Washington,  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  urbanity  and  dignity  of  his  manner.  He  henid 
Fisher  Ames  make  liis  celebrated  speech  upon  tlie  British  treaty. 
All  that  the  world  has  said  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary 
effect  produced  by  that  speech,  and  its  wonderful  excellence^  i* 
fuUy  conlirmcd  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mason.  He  speaks  of  it 
as  one  of  the  highest  exhibitions  of  popular  omtory  that  he  hud 
ever  wittiessed;  popular,  not  in  any  low  sense,  but  popular  as 
being  addressed  to  a  popular  body,  and  high  in  all  the  quahties 
of  sound  reasoning  and  enlightened  eloquencet 
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Mr.  Mason  was  iecliiied  to  exercise  his  abilities  in  a  larger 
sphere.  He  had  at  this  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  Aaron 
Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton,  The  former  advised  Mr.  Mason 
to  remove  himself  to  New  York.  His  own  preference  was  for 
Boston ;  but  he  thought,  that,  filled  as  it  then  was  by  distiji- 
giiis?hed  professional  ability^  it  w^as  too  crowded  to  allow  him  a 
place.  That  was  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  the  bar  of  this 
city,  with  the  utmost  liberality  and  generosity  of  feeling  and 
sentimentj  have  always  beeji  ready  to  receive,  with  open  arms, 
every  honorable  acquisition  to  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the 
profession,  from  other  States.  Mr.  Mason,  however,  removed  to 
Portsmouth  in  the  autumn  of  1797 ;  and,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
his  practice  soon  became  extensive.  Pic  was  appointed  Attor* 
ney-General  in  1802.  About  that  time,  the  late  learned  and  la* 
mentcd  Chief  Justice  Smith  retired  from  his  professional  duties, 
to  take  his  place  as  a  judge;  and  Mr.  Mason  became  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  his  profession.  He  resigned  the  office  of 
Attorjiey-Gcneral,  three  or  four  years  afterwards,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  court,  the  bar,  and  the  country.  As  a  prosecuting 
officer,  he  was  courteous,  inflexible,  and  just;  careful  that  the 
guilty  should  not  escape,  and  that  the  honest  should  be  pro- 
tected. He  was  impartial,  almost  judicial,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  great  office.  He  had  no  morbid  eagerness  for  convics^ 
tion ;  and  never  permitted,  as  sometimes  occurs,  an  unworthy 
wranghng  between  the  otBcial  power  prosecuting,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  other  party  defending.  His  official  coinrse  produced  ex* 
actly  the  ends  it  was  designed  to  do.  The  honest  felt  safe ;  but 
there  was  a  Itembling  and  fear  in  the  evil  disposed,  that  the 
transgressed  law  would  be  vindicated. 

Very  much  confined  to  his  profession,  he  never  sought  office 
or  political  elevation.  Yet  he  held  decided  opinions  upon  aU 
political  questions,  and  cultivated  acquaintance  with  aU  the 
k'ading  subjects  of  the  day ;  and  no  man  was  more  keenly  alive 
than  he  to  whatever  occurred,  at  home  or  abroad,  involving  the 
great  interests  of  the  civilized  world. 

His  political  principles,  opinions,  judgments,  were  framed  upon 
those  of  tlie  men  of  the  times  of  Washington.  From  these,  to 
the  last,  he  never  swerved.  The  copy  was  well  executed.  His 
conversation  on  subjects  of  state  was  as  instructive  and  inter- 
esting as  upon  orofessional  topics.  He  had  the  same  reach  of 
If 
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thought,  and  exhibited  the  same  comprehensive  mind,  and  sa- 
gacity quick  and  far  seeing,  with  regard  to  political  things  and 
men,  as  he  did  in  professional  affairs.  His  influence  was,  there- 
fore, hardly  the  less  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not  actively  en- 
gaged in  political  life.  There  was  an  additional  weight  given 
to  his  judgment,  arising  from  his  being  a  disinterested  beholder 
only-  The  looker-on  can  sometimes  form  a  more  independent 
and  impartial  opinion  of  the  course  and  results  of  the  contest, 
than  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  it. 

But  at  length,  in  June,  1813,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the 
post  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  took  his  Beat  that 
month.  He  was  in  Congress  during  the  sessions  of  1813  and 
1814.  Those  were  very  exciting  times,  party  spirit  ran  very 
high,  and  each  party  put  forward  its  most  prominent  and  gifted 
men.  Both  houses  were  filled  by  the  greatest  intellects  of  the 
country*  Air,  Mason  found  himself  by  the  side  of  Rufus  King, 
Giles,  Goldsborough,  Gore,  Barbour,  Daggett,  Hunter,  and  other 
distuiguisiiied  public  men.  Among  men  of  whatever  party,  and 
however  much  some  of  them  differed  from  him  in  opinion  or 
political  principle,  there  was  not  one  of  them  all  but  felt  pleas- 
ure if  I)c  spoke,  and  respected  his  uncommon  ability  and  probi* 
ty,  and  his  fair  and  upright  demeanor  in  his  place  and  station* 
He  took  at  once  his  appropriate  position.  Of  liis  associates  and 
adniirers  in  the  other  house,  there  are  some  eminent  persons 
now  living  who  were  occasional  listeners  to  his  speeches  and 
much  struck  with  his  ability;  together  with  Pickering,  Benson, 
Pitkui,  Stockton,  Lowndei?,  Gaston,  and  Hopkinson,  now  all 
deceased,  who  used  to  ilock  to  hear  him,  and  always  derived 
deep  gratification  and  instruction  from  his  talents,  character, 
and  power. 

He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1817.  His  published 
speeches  are  not  numerous.  The  reports  of  that  day  were  far 
less  complete  than  now,  and  comparatively  few  debates  were 
preserved  and  revised.  It  was  a  remarkable  truth,  that  he  al- 
ways thouglit  far  too  lightly  of  himself  and  all  his  productions. 
I  know  that  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  prepare  his 
speeches  in  Congress  for  pubheation ;  and  in  this  memorial  of 
bjjnself  which  I  have  before  me  he  says,  with  every  appeanuice 
and  feeling  of  sincerity,  that  he  "  has  never  acted  any  important 
part  in  life,  but  has  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
others/' 
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His  two  main  speeches  were,  first,  one  of  great  vigor,  in  the 
Senate,  in  February,  1814,  on  the  Embargo,  juat  before  that 
policy  was  abandoned.  The  other  was  later,  in  December,  1815, 
shortly  before  the  peace,  on  Mr,  Giles's  Conscription  Bill,  in 
which  he  discussed  the  subject  of  the  enlistment  of  minors ;  and 
the  clause  authorizing  such  enlistment  was  struck  out  upon  his 
motion. 

He  was  afterwards  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  New 
Ilampsiiirc  Ijcg^islature,  and  assisted  in  revising  the  code  of  that 
State.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  judicature, 
and  performed  his  services  fully  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State ; 
and  the  result  of  his  labors  w^as  warmly  commended.  Li  18^ 
he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States* 
The  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  popular  branch  he  was 
chosen  by  a  strong  vote.  The  Senate,  however,  non-concnrrcd ; 
by  which  means  the  election  was  lost,  —  a  loss  to  the  countryj 
not  to  him, —  by  force  of  circumstances  and  agencies  not  now 
or  ever  fit  to  be  recalled  or  remembered. 

He  continued  to  reside  for  many  years  in  Portsmouth.  His 
residence  in  that  ancient  town  was  a  happy  one.  He  was  happy 
in  his  lamily  and  in  the  society  of  the  town,  surrounded  by 
agreeable  neighbors,  respected  by  the  bar  and  the  court,  and 
.standing  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  He  had  a  great  love 
of  conversation.  He  took  pleasure  in  hearing  others  talk,  and 
gave  an  additional  cliarm  by  the  freshness,  agreeableness,  and 
originality  of  his  own  observations.  His  warm  hospitality  left 
him  never  alone,  and  his  usefulness  was  felt  as  much  within 
the  walls  of  the  homes,  as  of  the  tribunals,  of  Portsmouth, 
There  are  yet  many  in  that  town  who  love  him  and  hisj 
many  who  witnessed  as  chUdien,  and  recollect,  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  was  greeted  by  their  fathers  and  mothers ;  and 
all  in  New  Hampshire  old  enough  to  remember  him  will  feel 
what  we  feel  here  on  this  occasion. 

Led  at  last  partly  by  the  desire  of  exerting  his  abilities  in  a 
Jarger  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  partly  by  the  fact  of  the  resi- 
dence here  of  beloved  domestic  connections,  he  came  to  this 
city,  and  entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  professional  duties 
in  1832.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  those  duties, 
tliis  court  is  the  most  competent  judge.    You,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
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who  usually  occupies 

You  know 


pla 


and  the  venerable  assoc 

your  right,*  have  been  witnesses  of  the  wl 

fidelity  with  which  he  observed  his  duty  to  the  court,  as  well  as 

\m  duty  to  his  clients.     In  learning,  assiduity,  respect  for  the 

bench,  uprightness,  and  integrity,  he  stood  as  an  example  to  the 

ban     You  know  the  general  probity  and  talent  with  which  he 

performed,  for  so  many  years,  the  duty  of  a  counsellor  of  thw 

court. 

I  should  hardly  trust  myself  to  make  any  analysis  of  Mr. 
Mason's  mind  I  may  be  a  partial  judge.  But  I  may  speak  of 
what  I  myself  admire  and  venerate.  The  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Mason's  mind,  as  I  thmk,  were  real  greatness,  strength,  and  sa- 
gacity. He  was  great  through  strong  sense  and  sound  judg^ 
ment,  great  by  comprehensive  views  of  things,  great  by  high 
and  elevated  purposes.  Perhaps  sometimes  he  was  too  cautious 
and  refined,  and  his  distinctions  became  too  minute;  but  Ida 
dit^cri  mi  nation  arose  from  a  force  of  intellect,  and  quick-seeing, 
far-reaching  sagacity,  everywhere  discerning  his  object  and  poi- 
suing  it  steadily.  Whether  it  was  popular  or  professional,  he 
gra&ped  a  point  and  held  it  with  a  .strong  hand.  He  was  sar- 
castic sometimes,  but  not  frequently;  not  frothy  or  petulant, 
but  cool  and  vitriolic  Unfortunate  for  him  on  whom  his  sar- 
casm fell  I 

IIIb  conversation  was  as  remarkable  as  his  efforts  at  the  bar. 
It  was  original,  fresh,  and  suggestive ;  never  didl  or  iudifierent 
lie  never  talked  when  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He  was  particu- 
larly agreeable,  edilying,  and  instructive  to  all  about  him ;  and 
this  was  the  charm  of  the  social  intercourse  in  which  he  wat 
connected. 

As  a  professional  man,  Mr.  Mason's  great  ability  lay  in  tiie 
department  of  the  common  law.  In  this  part  of  jurispnidenee, 
he  was  profoundly  learned.  He  had  drunk  copiously  from  its 
deepest  springs;  and  he  had  studied  with  diligence  and  success 
the  tlepartures  from  the  English  common  law  which  had  taken 
place  in  this  country,  either  necessarily,  from  difference  of  eoncli* 
tion,  or  pos^itively^  by  force  of  our  own  statutes.  In  hid  ad- 
dresses, both  to  courts  and  juries,  he  aflected  to  despise  all  elo- 
quence, and  certainly  disdained  all  ornament;  but  his  efforts, 
whether  addressed  to  on<^  tribunal  or  the  other,  were  marked  by 

•  Mr.  Justice  Wilde, 
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of  clearness,  directness,  and  force  not  easy  to  be 
equalled.     There  were  no  courts  of  equity,  as  a  separate  and 

distinct  jurisdiction,  in  New  Hampshire,  during  his  residence 
in  that  State,  Yet  the  equity  treatises  and  equity  reports  were 
all  in  his  library,  not  "wisely  ranged  for  show,"  but  for  con^ 
stant  and  daily  consultation;  because  he  saw  that  the  com- 
mon law  itself  was  growing  every  day  more  and  more  liberal; 
that  equity  principles  were  constantly  forcing  themselves  into 
its  administration  and  within  its  rules;  that  the  subjects  of 
litigation  in  the  courts  were  constantly  bccomingj  more  and 
more,  such  as  escaped  frpm  the  technicalities  and  the  trammels 
of  the  common  law^  and  offered  themselves  for  discussion  and 
decision  on  the  broader  principles  of  genera]  jurisprudence.  Mr. 
Mason,  like  other  accomplished  lawyers,  and  more  than  most, 
admired  the  searching  scrutiny  and  the  high  morality  of  a  court 
of  equity;  and  fi4t  the  instruction  and  edilication  resulting  from 
the  perusal  of  the  judgments  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Kldon, 
and  Sir  William  Grant,  as  well  as  of  those  of  great  names  in 
our  own  country,  not  now  among  the  living. 

Among  his  early  associates  in  New  Hampshire,  there  were 
many  distinguished  men.  Of  those  now  dead  were  Mr.  West, 
Mr,  C^ordon,  Edward  St,  Loe  Livermore,  Pelcg  Sprague»  Wil* 
liam  K.  Atkinson,  George  SulUvan,  Thomas  W,  Thompson, 
and  Amos  Kent ;  the  last  of  these  ha%iiig  been  always  a  partic- 
ular personal  friend.  All  of  these  gentlemen  in  their  day  held 
high  and  respectable  stations,  and  were  eminent  as  lawyers  of 
probity  and  character. 

Another  contemporary  and  friend  of  Mr,  Mason  was  Mr. 
Timothy  Bigelow,  a  lawyer  of  reputation,  a  man  of  probity  and 
honor,  attractive  by  his  conversation,  and  highly  agreeable  in  his 
social  iatercoursc.  Mr.  Bigelow,  wc  all  know,  was  of  this 
State,  in  which  he  filled  high  offices  with  great  credit ;  but,  as  a 
counsellor  and  advocate,  he  was  constant  in  liis  attendance  on 
the  New  Hampshire  courts.  Having  known  Mr.  Bigelow  from 
my  early  youth,  I  have  pleasure  In  recalling  the  mutual  regard 
and  friendship  which  I  know  to  have  subsisted  between  him  and 
the  subject  of  these  remarks.  I  ought  not  to  omit  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Bctton,  in  mentioning  Mr,  Mason^s  contemporaries  at 
the  bar.  They  were  near  his  own  age,  and  both  well  known  as 
la^^^'crs  and  public  men. 
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Mj.  Mason,  while  yet  in  New  Hampshire,  found  him^lf  en- 
gaged in  causes  in  which  that  illustrious  man,  Samuel  Dexter, 
also  appeared.  The  late  Mr,  Justice  Story  was  still  more  fre- 
quently at  the  bar  of  that  State;  and,  at  a  period  somewhat 
earlier,  your  i^cat  and  distinguished  predecessor,  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,  occasionaUy  presented  Iiimself  before  the  courts  at 
Portsmouth  or  Exeter,  and  he  is  known  to  have  entertained  a 
very  high  regard,  personal  and  professional,  as  well  for  Mr.  Ma- 
son as  for  the  late  Chief  Justice  Smith. 

Among  those  still  livmg,  with  whom  Mr.  Mason  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  and  with  whom  he  associated  at  the  bar,  were 
Messrs,  Plmner,  Arthur  Livermorc,  Samuel  BeU,  and  Charles  H. 
Atherton.  If  these  respected  men  could  be  here  to-day,  every 
one  of  them  would  unite  with  us  in  our  tribute  of  love  and  ven- 
eration to  his  memory. 

But,  Sir,  political  eminence  and  professional  fame  fade  a^^y 
and  die  with  all  things  earthly.  Nothing  of  charactex  is  really 
permanent  but  virtue  and  personal  worth.  These  remain. 
Whatever  of  excellence  is  wrought  into  the  soul  itself  belongs 
to  botli  worlds.  Real  goodness  does  not  attach  itself  merely  to 
this  life;  it  points  to  anotlier  world.  Political  or  professional 
reputtilion  cannot  laift  for  ever;  but  a  conscience  void  of  offenoe 
before  God  and  man  is  an  inheritance  for  eternity,  Retigvm^ 
therefore,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  element  in  any  great 
human  character.  There  is  no  Living  without  it  Religion  ii 
lie  tie  that  connects  man  with  his  Creator,  and  holds  him  to  his 
^-throne.  If  that  tic  be  all  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats  away, 
a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe ;  its  proper  attractions  all  gone, 
its  destiny  thwarted,  and  ita  whole  future  nothing  but  darkness^ 
desolation,  and  death,  A  man  with  no  sense  of  religious  duty 
is  he  whom  the  Scriptures  describe,  in  such  terse  but  terrific 
langi^Lge,  as  living  "  without  God  in  the  world."  Such  a  man 
is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  duties,  out 
of  the  circle  of  all  his  happiness,  and  away,  far,  far  away,  from 
the  purposes  of  his  creation. 

A  mind  lilie  Mr,  Mason's,  active,  thoughtful,  penetrating,  se- 
date, could  not  but  meditate  deeply  on  the  condition  of  man 
below,  and  feel  its  responsibilities.  He  could  not  look  on  tlii« 
mighty  system, 

**  This  univeraal  frame,  thus  waudrous  Mf,** 
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without  feeling  that  it  was  created  and  upheld  by  an  Intelli- 
genccj  to  which  all  other  intelligences  must  be  responsible*  I 
am  bound  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  never  met  with 
an  individnal,  in  any  profession  or  condition  of  life,  who  always 
Bpoke,  and  always  thought,  with  such  awful  reverence  of  the 
power  and  presence  of  God.  No  irreverence,  no  lightnesSi 
even  no  too  familiar  allusion  to  God  and  his  attributes,  ever 
escaped  his  lips.  The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  was, 
with  him  J  made  up  of  aw^e  and  solemnity*  It  filled  the  whole 
of  his  great  mind  with  the  strongest  emotions*  A  man  like  him, 
with  all  his  proper  sentiments  and  sensibilities  alive  in  him, 
must^  in  this  state  of  existence,  have  something  to  believe  and 
something  to  hope  for;  or  else,  as  life  is  advancing  to  its  close 
and  parting,  all  is  heart'sinking  and  oppression.  Depend  upon 
it,  w^hatever  may  be  the  mind  of  an  old  man^  old  age  is  only  re- 
ally happy,  w^hen,  on  feeling  the  enjoyments  of  this  -world  pass 
away,  it  begins  to  lay  a  stronger  hold  on  those  of  another* 

Mr*  Mason's  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  w^re  the  crown- 
ing glories  of  his  character.  One,  with  the  strongest  motives 
to  love  and  venerate  him,  and  the  best  means  of  knowledge, 
says :  — 

"  So  far  a3  my  memory  extends,  he  always  showed  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  tlie  di\nne  authority  of  the  Moly  Scriptures,  of  the  institutions  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  importance  of  personal  religion*  Soon  after  Im 
reaidcnce  in  Boston,  he  entered  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and  has 
continued  since  regularly  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper.  From  that 
time,  he  also  habitually  maintained  domestic  worship,  moraiDg  and  even- 
ing. The  death  of  t^vo  of  his  sons  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
his  mind,  and  directed  it  in  an  increased  degree  to  religious  subjects. 

'*  Though  he  was  always  reserved  in  the  expression  of  religious  feel- 
ing, still  it  has  been  very  apparent,  for  several  years,  that  his  thoughts 
dwelt  miieh  upon  his  practical  religious  duties,  and  especially  upon  prep- 
anitiou  for  unotlier  world*  Within  three  or  four  years,  he  frequently 
led  tlie  conversation  to  such  subjects  ^  and  during  the  year  past,  im* 
mediate  preparation  for  his  departure  has  been  obviously  the  constant 
subject  of  his  attention*  His  expressions  in  regard  to  it  were  deeply 
humble ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  humble  manner  in  which  he  always  spoke 
of  himself  was  most  marked. 

'*  I  have  obBcrved,  of  late  years,  an  increasing  tenderness  in  his  fecl- 
mgs  and  manner,  and  a  desire  to  impress  his  family  with  the  conviction 
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that  he  would  not  remain  long  with  them.  His  allusions  of  this  kind 
have  been  repeaterl,  even  when  apparently  in  his  usual  heallii ;  and 
lliey  indicated  the  current  of  Ifis  thoughts. 

"  He  retained  his  consciousness  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  deatlj, 
and  made  distinct  replies  to  every  question  put  to  him.  He  was  fully 
aware  tliat  his  end  was  near ;  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  '  Can 
you  now  rest  with  firm  faith  upon  the  merits  of  your  Divine  Redeem- 
er ?'  he  said,  *  I  trust  I  do  :  upon  what  else  can  I  rest  > ' 

"  At  another  time,  in  reply  to  a  simUar  question,  he  said,  *  Of  cmtrn^ 
I  have  no  other  ground  of  hope/  We  did  not  often  speak  to  him  dur- 
ing those  last  three  days,  but  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  entirely  con* 
scious  of  his  state,  knew  tliot  his  family  were  all  near,  and  that  his  mind 
was  free  from  anxiety.  He  could  not  speak  with  ease,  and  we  were 
unwilliug  to  cause  him  the  pain  of  exertion,  Plis  whole  life,  nnarked  by 
uniform  greatness^  wisdom,  and  inlegriti,^ ;  his  deep  humihtVihis  profound 
reverence  for  the  Divine  Majesty,  his  habitual  preparation  for  de^th,  his 
humble  tnjst  in  his  Saviour,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  for  the  cotisdia- 
tion  of  his  family  imder  this  great  loss.  He  was  gradually  prepared  for 
his  departure.  His  last  years  were  passed  in  calm  retirement ;  and  he 
died  as  he  wished  to  die,  with  his  faculties  unimpaired,  without  great 
pain,  with  his  family  around  his  bed,  the  precious  pronuses  of  the  Goe- 
pel  before  his  mind,  witliout  lingering  disease,  and  yet  not  suddenly 
called  away.'' 

Such,  Mr,  Chief  Justice,  was  the  life,  and  such  the  death,  of 
Jeremiaji  ]VL\soPf.  For  one,  I  could  pour  out  my  heart  like 
water,  at  the  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  his  friendship,  and  in 
the  feeling  of  his  loss,  I  would  embalm  his  memory  in  my  best 
affections.  Ilis  personal  regard,  so  long  contiimed  to  me,  I  es- 
teem one  of  the  great^&t  blessings  of  my  life ;  and  I  hoj^e  that  it 
may  be  known  hereafter,  tliat^  without  intermission  or  ooobiess 
through  many  years,  and  until  lie  descended  to  his  grave,  Mr. 
Mason  and  ray.self  were  friends. 

Mr.  Mason  died  in  old  age ;  not  by  a  violent  stroke  from  the 
hand  of  death,  not  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  tio3  of  nature,  but 
by  a  gradual  wearing  out  of  his  constitution*  He  enjoyed 
through  life,  indeed,  remarkable  health.  He  took  competent 
exercise,  loved  the  open  air,  and,  avoiding  all  extreme  theories  or 
practice,  controlled  his  conduct  and  habits  of  life  by  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  moderation.  His  death  was  therefore  not  unlike 
that  def5cribed  by  the  angel,  admonishing  Adam  :  — 
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^  I  yield  it  just,  said' Adam,  and  submit. 
But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust  ? 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe 

The  rule  of  *  Not  too  much,'  by  temperance  taught, 

In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink^st ;  seeking  firom  thence 

Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight ; 

Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return, 

So  mayst  Uiou  live ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 

Into  thy  mother's  lap  ;  or  be  with  ease 

Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked ;  for  death  mature. 

This  is  old  age." 
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In  the  autumn  of  1849  some  of  the  natives  of  New  Hampshire  es- 
labUshed  in  Massachusetts,  and  especially  In  Boston  and  the  vicinity, 
proposed  to  hold  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  State  of  tlieir  birth.  The 
proposal  %vas  cordially  welcomed,  and  about  fifteen  huudix^d  persons 
took  part  in  the  festival.  The  sobscribers  assembled  at  three  oVIock, 
P.  M.,  of  the  7th  of  November,  in  die  State-House  at  Boston,  when  a 
procession  was  formed,  which  moved  through  the  pnocipal  sti^ccts  to  the 
large  hall  of  the  Fitchbu rg  Railway  Company.  Mr.  Webster  ofhciatefl 
as  president  of  the  day.  Mr.  Justice  Woodbury  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Slates,  Hon.  John  P.  Hale  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Chief  Jusdce  Parker  of  the  Law  School  at  CunibrirJgc,  General 
H*  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Mayor  of  Roxburj-,  Hon.  Marshall  P;  Wilder,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinc- 
tion^ natives  of  New  Hampshire,  were  present  and  addressed  the  com- 
pany. Mr.  Webster  spoke  twice  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
first  time  as  follows  :  — 

Residents  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  native  born  of  New 
Hampshire!  we  meet  here  to-day  in  honor  of  our  native  Stat^, 
to  commemorate  and  record  our  grateful  aflbction  for  her;  to 
acknowledge  the  obligation  which  we  all  feel  for  her  care  and 
nurture  in  our  early  days,  Coniin^  into  tliis,  atiolher  State,  we 
have  not  brought  away  w^itli  us  all  our  affections,  or  all  our 
attachments. 

We  have  invited  to  meet  ns  many  di.stingnished  citizens  of 

New  Hampshire.     Tliey  have  answered  our  invitation,  and  have 

come  in  numbers.     It  may  be  considered  properly  the  duty  of 

^ft     the  place  I  occupy  to  bid  them,  one  and  nil,  welcome.     Wel- 

^^     come,  ye  of  New  Flampshire  origin,  from  every  part  and  quarter 

of  om*  native  State!     If  yon  cotue  from  the  pleasant  valleys  of 
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the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack,  %veIconie  I  Arc  you  froni  the 
sea-shore  and  the  lakes  of  Strafford  ?  welcome  I  Come  ye  from 
the  Monadnock  and  the  sides  of  the  Crystal  Hills?  welcome  I 
welcame!  welcome! 

It  was  not  in  my  power.  Gentlemen,  to  meet  you  in  the  hall 
of  the  State-House  before  dinner.  But  I  meet  you  here,  ajid  in 
the  name  of  those  who  have  prepared  tliis  celebration,  I  greet 
our  guests,  and  in  my  own  name,  I  greet  all.  I  think  they  say 
the  Cliinese  have  a  heathenish  custom,  when  they  meet,  of 
shaking  their  own  hands  to  their  friends.  That  is  not  our 
custom.     Let  us  be  more  classit^al ;  — 

''  Cur  doxtr«  jungere  dcxtram 
Nott  datur/* 

Let  us  follow  the  English  and  the  Saxon  custom,  and  shake 
hands  with  our  friends,  I  give  my  hands  to  the  friends  next  me. 
Let  us  embrace,  m^rc  majormn,  and  have  a  good  hearty  shakiiig 
of  hands. 

Gentlemen,  all  the  world  admits  that  identity  of  local  origiii 
is  a  tie  of  connection  and  sympathy,  especially  if  it  be  strength* 
ened  by  early  association,  by  the  meeting  with  one  another  in 
the  school-house,  and  in  the  society  of  early  life.  In  the  raorn- 
ing  of  life,  the  heart  opens  all  its  sympathies  to  those  around  it, 
and  receives  impressions  whieh  are  deep  and  lasting.  We  have 
migrated  from  one  State  to  another.  Our  migration  has  not, 
indeed,  been  far.  Nor  have  we  come  among  strangers ;  nor 
have  we  had  a  new  tongue  to  learn,  new  principles  to  imblbei 
new  courses  of  life  to  pursue ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  cha 
oiur  allegiance :  we  have  changed  our  citizenship ;  we  have ' 
changed  our  social  relations.  New  Hampsliire  men  once  in  nil 
these  respects,  we  have  ceased  to  be  New  Hampshire  men  now 
in  every  thing,  but  grateful  remembrance  and  aflection  for  the 
past. 

To-day  we  meet,  to  resume,  for  the  time,  the  feelings  which 
belonsT  to  us,  as  citizens  of  New  Hampshire ;  to  put  on  the  New 
Hampsliire  ehnracter,  and  see  how  well  it  may  fit  us  here,  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  State  to  which  we  have  come.  Gentlemen, 
our  lot  is  propitious;  singnlarly,  remurkubly  propitious.  We 
are  the  native  sons  of  one  State,  we  are  the  adopted  children  of 
another,  and  we  are  proud  of  both.     We  desire  not  to  forget 
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whence  we  came,  and  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  forget 
where  we  are.  We  have  metj  I  say,  to  commemorate  our  na* 
tive  State.  We  value  it  according  to  its  merits,  which  we  be- 
lieve high  and  honorable.  We  value  it  for  what  Nature  has  con- 
ferred upon  it  J  and  for  what  its  hardy  sons  have  done  for  tJiem- 
selves.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  its  scenery  is  beautiful  J 
that  its  skies  are  all-healthful ;  that  its  mountains  and  lakes  are 
surpassingly  grand  and  sublime.  If  there  be  any  thing  on  this 
continent,  the  work  of  Nature,  in  hilJa,  and  lakes,  and  seas,  and 
woods,  and  forests,  strongly  attracting  tlie  adioiradon  of  all  those 
who  love  natural  sceneryj  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  mountain  State 
of  New  Hampshire. 

It  happened  to  me  lately  to  visit  the  northern  parts  of  the 
State,  It  was  autumn.  The  trees  of  the  forer^ts,  by  the  discol- 
oration of  the  leaves,  presented  one  of  the  most  beautiful  &peo- 
tacles  that  the  human  eye  can  rest  upon.  But  the  low  and  deep 
murmur  of  those  forests,  the  fogs  and  inists,  rising  and  spreading, 
and  elasping  the  breasts  of  the  mountains,  whose  heads  were  still 
high  and  bright  in  the  skies,  —  all  these  indicated  that  a  win- 
lay  storm  was  on  the  wing;  that  the  spirit  of  the  momitains 
was  stirred,  and  that  ere  long  the  voice  of  tempests  wonJd  speak. 
But  even  this  was  exciting;  exciting  to  those  of  us  vv)io  had 
been  witnesses  before  of  sueh  stern  forebodings,  and  exciting  in 
itself,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  grandeur  uf  natural  &eener)\  For 
my  part^  I  felt  the  truth  of  that  sentiment,  applied  elsewhere  aud 
on  another  occasion,  that 


**  ihe  loud  torrenl  and  the  whirlwind*8  roar 
But  bound  me  lo  my  nulive  muutiiiiitis  more," 

Ours  is  not  one  of  the  richest  of  the  States.  It  docs  not 
compare  with  Massachusetts  in  its  facilities  of  mercantile  or 
eommercitd  occupation  and  enterprise,  Ita  soU  is  sterile  and 
stubborn,  but  the  resohition  to  subdue  it  is  stubborn  also.  Un- 
relenting rocks  have  yielded,  and  do  yield,  to  uin-elcnting  labor; 
and  there  are  procktctivcness,  tuid  health,  and  plenty,  and  com- 
fort, over  all  her  hills  and  among  all  her  valleys.  Manly  strength, 
the  nerved  arm  of  freemen,  each  one  tilling  his  own  land,  and 
Btandirig  on  his  own  soil,  enjoying  what  he  earns,  and  ready  to 
defend  it,  —  these  have  made  all  comfortable  and  happy. 

Nor  need  we  be  ashamed  of  her  literary,  her  religious,  or  her 
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soda]  institations.  I  have  seen,  and  others  of  my  age  have  seen, 
the  church  and  the  school-house  rise  and  stand  in  the  very  t^entre 
of  the  forest,  and  seen  them  resorted  to  in  the  mid^^t  of  %viuter 
unowa.  And  where  these  things  lie  at  the  foundation  and  com- 
mencement of  society,  where  the  worship  of  God,  the  obaenranoe 
of  morale,  and  the  culture  of  the  human  mind,  are  springs  of 
action  with  those  who  take  hold  of  the  original  forest,  to  snbdne 
it  by  strong  arms  and  strong  muscles,  there,  depend  npon  it, 
the  people  never  fail. 

Everywhere,  everpwhere^  on  her  hills  and  rivers,  are  them 
school-houses.  The  school-house ;  who  shall  speak  of  that 
throughout  New  England  as  it  ought  to  be  spoken  of?  WTio 
shall  speak,  in  proper  language,  of  the  wisdom,  and  foresight,  and 
benevolence,  and  sagacity  of  our  forefathers,  in  estaM'  '  *  i 
general  system  of  public  instruction  as  a  great  public  [  r 

the  benefit  of  the  wholcj  as  a  business  in  which  aU  are  interested! 
The  world  hud  previously  seen  nothing  like  it,  although  some 
parts  of  the  world,  have  since  copied  from  it  But  where,  when 
you  talk  of  fostering  gtjvernraents,  of  guardian  governmeuts,  of 
governments  which  render  to  subjects  that  protection  which  the 
allegiance  of  subjects  demands, — where  is  it,  I  ask,  that,  as 
here  with  us,  it  has  come  to  be  a  great  and  fundamental  projxv 
sition,  existing  before  constitutions,  that  it  is  the  duty,  the 
bounden  duty,  of  governments  compovsed  by  the  representation 
of  all,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  happiness  and  respectability 
of  society  in  universal  education?  If  you  can  tell  me  such  a 
country  out  of  New  England,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it.  I 
know  of  none,     I  have  read  of  none. 

Gentlemeji,  tlie  inhabitants  of  our  New  Hampshire  moun- 
tains were,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  the  first,  rather  inclined  lo 
the  indulgence  of  a  mibtary  spirit  I  believe  that  this  is  com- 
mon to  mom itai nous  regions  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Soot- 
laTTcl  and  Switzerland  show  the  example  of  hardy,  strong  men  in 
mountamous  n^gions,  attached  to  war  and  to  the  cha&e ;  and  it 
is  not  niiftirtunate  in  our  New  Hamp^^hire  history,  that  ihh 
sentiment,  in  a  considerable  degree,  prevailed.  The  position  of 
the  country  and  the  state  of  the  people  called  for  il^»  eatfirisjke. 
We  know  tliat  New  Hujupshire  was  settled,  in  all  itii  frontier 
towns,  undiT  circuiostances  of  the  most  dangerous  and  ditiictilt 
natiu-e  and  cfiaracter.     It  was  a  border  State.     It  bordered  oa 
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the  Indians  and  on  the  French ;  names  and  nations  always 
coupled  together  in  the  language  of  our  fathers  as  common  ene- 
mies to  them.  This  exposed  the  frontier  men,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire especially,  to  peq>etual  war ;  to  perpetual  danger  at  least 
of  w^ar,  and  its  frequent  occurrence*  People  forget ;  they  forget 
how  lately  it  is,  that  the  interior,  the  border  conntxy  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  settled  and  reclaimedj  and  made  safe  from  In- 
dian depredation,  AH  the  world  reads  that  New  England  is 
the  oldest  part  of  the  United  States,  or  one  of  the  oldest.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  longest  settled.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
frontiers  of  our  n&tive  Stjite,  the  settlement  has  been  recent. 
Even  up  to  the  time  of  the  birth  of  some  of  us  now  living,  there 
was  some  degree  of  danger  from  Indian  depredations  and  Indian 
wars;  liabiUty  to  Indian  assaults,  murders,  and  burnings. 

Whole  generations,  at  least  one  entire  generation,  tiUed  the 
land  and  raised  their  bread  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  or  in 
the  fields  w^ith  tlicm  at  their  labor.  We  do  not  now  appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  those  frontier  settlements,  because  subsequent 
prosperity  and  security  have  obliterated  the  recollection. 

The  pioneers  of  more  fortunate  countries  in  our  day,  what  are 
their  dangers  compared  with  tliose  of  our  fathers?  They  go  to 
a  mild  climate^  They  go  to  a  fertile  land ;  and  they  have  be- 
hind them  a  powerful  government,  capable  of  defending  them 
against  the  foe,  of  protecting  their  interests,  and  of  redressing 
the  wTTongs  they  may  suffer.  It  was  not  so  with  our  fathers  in 
New  Ham]>«liire.  There,  on  the  border  were  the  Indiana,  and 
behind  the  Indians  w^ere  the  hostile  French,  It  was  in  this  sit- 
uation of  border  danger  and  border  warfare,  and  border  strife  and 
border  suftering,  that  our  ancestors  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
State  from  which  we  come. 

In  the  language  of  Fisher  Ames,  **  It  is  not  in  Indian  wars 
that  heroes  are  celebrated  ;  but  it  is  there  they  arc  formed.  No 
enemy  on  earth  is  more  I'ormidable,  in  the  skill  of  his  ambushes^ 
in  the  suddeimess  of  his  attack,  or  in  the  ferocity  of  his  re- 
venge." Not  only  was  this  foe  to  be  encountered,  but  also  a 
civilized  state  at  enmity  w^ith  us  behind  the  Indians,  supplying 
them  with  means,  and  always  ready  to  purchase  the  victims 
that  they  could  bring  for  sale  to  Canada,  This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  which  the  frontiers  were  settled.  Let  it  be 
addedj  tliat  half  the  year  was  winter,  and  that  on  the  surface 
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of  the  snow,  ijicrosted  by  frosts,  bands  of  savages,  coming  from 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  suddenly  appeared,  and  «ct  fire^ 
at  midnight^  to  the  villages  of  the  settlers. 

It  was  in  this  discipline,  it  was  in  these  Indian  u^rs,  it  wbs  es- 
pecially in  the  war  of  1756,  against  the  French,  in  which  almoel 
every  man  in  New  Hampshire,  capable  of  bearing  anns^took  part,' 
^^it  was  here  that  the  military  spirit  of  the  country,  the  brav- 
erj^  the  gallantry  of  these  mountain  inhabitants,  were  all  called 
forth.  They  were  a  people  given  to  tie  chase  and  to  the  hunt 
in  time  of  peace ;  fitted  for  endurance  and  danger ;  and  when 
war  came,  they  were  ready  to  meet  it  It  T^'as  in  the  midst  of 
these  vicissitudes  that  they  were  fonned  to  hardihood  and  enter* 
prise,  and  trained  to  military  skill  and  fearlessness. 

As  one  example  out  of  many,  I  might  refer  to  General  John 
Stark,  well  known  for  his  military  achievements  in  all  the 
o£  his  time ;  a  hunter  in  peace,  a  soldier  in  war ;  and  as  a 
dicr,  always  among  the  foremost  and  the  bravest.  And  since  Be* 
is  brought  to  my  remembrance,  let  me  dwell  upon  the  recoUe^ 
tion  for  a  moment. 

General  Stark  was  ray  neighbor,  the  neighbor  and  friend  of 
my  father.  One  in  a  highly  important,  the  other  in  a  less  dii^ 
tini(iii.shed  situation,  they  had  seen  military  service  logetbeTj 
and  had  met  the  enemy  in  the  same  field  It  was  in  tiie  d^ 
cline  of  Stiirk's  life,  eompnra lively  speaking,  that  the  Revola- 
tionary  war  broke  out.  He  entered  into  it,  however,  with  aO 
the  manliness  and  all  the  fervor  of  his  youthful  charaet^'n  Yrt, 
in  his  advanced  age,  like  other  old  men,  he  turned  back  fondly 
to  earlier  scenes ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  **war,-^  he  al\^*iiy9 
meant  the  old  French  and  Indian  war.  His  remembrances  W€f» 
of  Canada;  of  the  exploits  at  Crown  Point,  and  Ticondrrogat 
and  Lake  George.  He  seemed  to  think  of  the  Rcvcdcitiun  ai 
only  a  family  quarrel,  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  took  a  warm 
and  tk'C'ided  part;  but  he  preferred  to  talk  of  the  ♦'war"  in 
which  he  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  as  he  was  more  tlian  onee, 
I  think p  and  carried  to  Canada*  The  last  time  I  saw  him^  k 
was  seated  around  a  social  lire  with  his  neighbors.  A^  I  eo* 
tered,  he  greetrd  me,  as  he  always  did,  with  aflection  ;  and  I 
believe  he  complimented  me  on  my  complexion,  which  be  aid 
was  like  my  father-s ;  and  his  was  such,  he  said,  that  no  one  covii 
telJ  whether  he  was  covered  with  powder  or  not*      The  ooik 
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versation  turned,  like  other  conversations  among  country  neigh- 
borSj  upon  this  man's  condition  and  that  man's  condition ;  the 
property  of  one,  and  the  property  of  anothe<|  and  how  much  each 
was  worth.  At  last,  rousing  himself  from  an  apparent  slumber, 
he  said,  "  Well,  I  never  knew  but  once  what  I  was  worth.  In 
the  war,  the  Indians  took  me,  and  carried  me  to  Canada,  and 
sold  me  to  the  French  for  forty  pounds ;  and,  as  they  say  a 
thing  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch,  I  suppose  I  was  worth  forty 
pounds/' 

These  are  the  scenes,  ye  native  bom,  this  is  the  history,  ye 
sons  of  New  Hampshire,  of  the  times  and  the  events  that 
brought  forth  the  gallant  spirits  of  our  native  State  into  the 
midst  of  a  still  more  important  and  more  serious  contlict,  which 
began  here  in  1775.     New  Hampshire  was  then  full  of  soldiers; 

(indeed,  I  may  say  that  the  whole  of  New  England  was  full  of 
Boldiers,  when  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  New  Hamp- 
Bhire,  especially,  had  hardly  any  body  in  it  that  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  bear  arms  m  the  previons  war.  As  proof  of  the 
fioldierlike  character  of  our  New  England  yeomanry,  I  may 
mention  a  fact  wich  should  not  be  forgotten ;  that,  of  all  the  sol- 
diers, regular  and  militia,  which  serv^ed  in  the  war  of  independ- 
ence, Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp.-^hire,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island, — these  four  little  States,  which,  as  you  look  upon 

IB,  map  of  the  United  States,  you  can  cover  with  your  hand, — 
ilhese  States  furnished  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  men  that 
Bchieved  our  independence*      It  appears  from  official  and  statis- 
tical records,  that  during  the  war,  in  the  regular  service  and  in 
the  militia  service,  from  three  Inmdred  and  seventeen  to  three 
hundred    and   twenty   thousand   men  were   employed   in   our 
L&miies.     Of  these,  New   England   alone  furnished   more  than 
half. 
I  may  refer  to  a  period  further  back.     I  may  revert  to  the 
le  that  Louisburg  was  taken  from  the  French,  in  1745.    How 
lany  men  do  you  think  the  Colonies  of  New  England  main- 
aed?      I    believe,  Gentlemen,   they  maintained,   for  one  or 
vo  years    at   least,  upon  provincial   pay,  more    men  against 
tie  French,  than  were  enlisted  at  any  one  time    in  oiur  late 
with  England.      It  w*as  this  which  induced    Lord  Chat- 
bam  to  say,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^'  I  remem- 
Br,  my  Lords,  when  New  England  raised  four  regiments  on 
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her  own  bottom,  and  took  Louisburg  from  the  veteran  troope  of 
France." 

Then  came  the  w*  of  the  Revolution ;  it  broke  ont  here  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Where  was  New  Hampshire  then! 
Was  she  alienated  from  the  cause,  or  from  her  sister  State? 
No.  Neither  then,  nor  at  any  time  in  the  succeeding  conteati 
was  her  soU  subject  to  the  tread  of  a  hostile  foot*  Whether 
they  thought  it  not  worth  entering,  or  whether  they  did  not 
choose  to  encounter  the  dwellers  in  her  mountains,  I  do  not  care 
to  decide.  The  truth  is,  no  enemy  trod  on  the  soil  of  New 
Hampshire.  But  when  the  strife  began,  when  the  beacon -&ro 
w^ere  lighted  here,  when  the  march  from  Boston  to  I^exuig^ 
ton  and  Concord  had  spread  the  flames  of  liberty,  who  mm* 
swered  to  the  call  ?  Did  New  Hampshire  need  to  be  sum- 
moned to  Bunker  Hill?  She  came  at  the  first  blaze  erf  the 
beacon-fires.  None  were  earlier,  none  more  ready,  nooe  more 
valiant. 

I  think  it  is  Madame  dc  Stael  who  says,  tbat  **  from  the  mono* 
tains  of  the  North  tliere  comes  nothing  but  fire  and  the  ewotdT 
And  on  this  occasion  there  did  indeed  come  from  our  native 
mountains  both  tire  and  the  sword;  not  the  fire  of  devastation 
and  desolation,  not  the  sword  of  ruthless  plunder  aiKl  massftcre, 
but  the  fire  of  Libehtv  and  tlie  sword  of  Patriotism,  And 
ardently  the  one  burned,  and  how  vigorously  the  otlier 
wielded  till  the  return  of  peace  enabled  the  coiuitry  to  sheathe  it 
and  be  at  rest,  let  the  whole  history  of  that  country  tell. 

Gentlemen,  from  Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown,  there  uvas  not  a 
batde  in  which  New  Hampshire  blood  was  not  shed.  I  may  go 
further  yet;  and  I  may  say  that  there  is,  probably,  of  the  many 
hundreds  now  in  this  very  hall,  a  representative  of  some  Nrw 
Hiimpffhire  officer  or  soldier  wfio  fell  in  every  field,  and  left  his 
bones  where  he  fought  his  battle.  The  blood,  the  blood  of  New 
Hampshire  men,  falling  everywhere,  and  in  every  year  of  the 
war,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  country,  is  here  to-nigliL  I 
hope  it  is  worthy  of  its  descent,  and  tliat  it  will  transmit  itarif 
undefilcd  to  ages,  and  ages  yet  to  come. 

Those  who  returned  to  New  Hampshire  from  that  seven  yearf 
contest  have  their  graves  on  the  niounfain-sides  and  aioQ^  tiic 
valleys  of  their  native  land ;  and  tliose  graves  are  ever  ohfcCtM 
of  public  regard  and  private  ailection. 
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T  **  How  sleep  tlie  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 

By  all  tiieir  couotry 'a  wishes  bleat ! 

And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
And  dwell,  a  weeping  hertml,  there." 

They  are  ever  pointed  out  to  the  passing  traveller  as  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  patriotic  and  the  brave;  and  they  continue 
to  be  watered  vnth  the  tears  of  a  grateful  posterity.  But,  alas! 
all  did  not  return,  McCleaiy,  the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest, 
of  the  New  Hampshire  victims  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
fell  in  Charlestown.  His  blood  is  mixed  with  the  earth  upon 
which  yonder  monument  stands,  raising  its  head  to  the  skies,  and 
challenging  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  world,  for  the 
spot  where  a  military  achievement  was  performed,  which,  in  its 
restiltis,  in  the  long  career  of  its  consequences,  in  the  great  course 
,of  events  wliich  followed  it,  and  their  effects  upon  human  happi- 
ness and  human  liberty,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Adams  and  Coleman  fell  at  Saratoga,  and  the  soil  of  New 
York  contains  their  ashes*  Colonel  Scammel,  a  scholar,  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  attainment  and  accomplishment^  a  soldier  of  un- 
daunted valor,  went  through  the  whole  career  of  the  war,  and 
lost  his  life  at  its  close,  when  making  a  recoimoissance,  as  adju* 
tant-general,  before  the  redoubts  at  Yorktown.  There  he  fell. 
He  lies  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Williamsburg.  An  affection- 
ate friend  and  comrade,  General  Henry  Dearborn,  took  pains  to 
search  out  the  spot  where  his  remains  were  buried.  He  could 
find  no  more,  than  that  they  lay  somewhere  in  that  consecrated 
burial-ground.  A  braver  or  a  better  man  did  not  belong  to  the 
army.  I  never  read  his  history  without  being  much  affected. 
He  left  no  descendants.  He  was  never  married.  His  career 
was  short  and  brilliant,  like  that  of  the  star  that  shoots  across 
the  horizon,  and  goes  out  to  be  seen  no  more.  His  friends  came 
home  from  the  army  full  of  attachment  and  love  for  his  name 
and  fame.  General  John  Brooks,  formerly  Governor  of  this 
State,  beloved  by  every  body  and  distinguished  for  every  virtue, 
I  named  a  son  for  him,  Alexander  Scammel  Brooks.  This  son 
^P  was  brought  up  to  the  army,  like  his  predecessor  and  namesake, 
^  and  lost  his  life  in  the  Florida  war.  General  Dearborn,  another 
^  friend,  also  named  a  son  for  him,  General  Henry  Alexander 
^1  Scammel  Dearborn,  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here 
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to-night  Colonel  Wadsworth  also  gave  his  name  to  a  son  who 
entered  the  navy,  and  is  now  Commodore  Alexander  Seammel 
Wadsworth. 

The  three  namesakes,  all  about  the  same  age,  and  early  ao- 
qnaintanccs  and  friends,  lived  until  the  Florida  war  broke  up 
the  trio,  and  reduced  the  number  to  General  Dearborn  and  Com* 
modore  Wadsworth^*  I  wish,  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  of  the 
present  generation,  that  somewhere  within  the  sacred  grounds 
of  the  churchyard  at  Williamsburg,  at  the  expense  of  us,  sons 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  monument  should  be  raised  to  the  mem* 
ory  of  that  distinguished  soldier* 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  right  to  occupy  much  of  your  time. 
My  voice  ia  a  little  too  familiar  to  you  all.  There  are  others  to 
whom  you  will  listen  with  more  gratification.  I  will  only  refer, 
in  a  very  few  words,  to  the  ci\il  history  of  this,  our  native  State, 
in  the  past  and  important  era  of  our  history ;  and  in  doing  thal^ 
I  will  mention  only  the  great  men  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  those  who  put  their  names  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  Declaration  of  Independence^ 
on  the  part  of  New  Hampshire,  was  signed,  in  the  first  place,  by 
Josiah  Bartlett.  He  was  an  unostentatious  man,  but  able,  sen* 
aiblci  and  patriotic.  He  left  num^ous  descendants,  and  there 
are  here  those  who  belong  to  his  family  and  kindred.  General 
William  Whipple  was  another  who  signed  the  Declaration,  He 
left  no  descendants ;  nothing  but  his  character,  his  namet  a^ 
his  fame.  Dr.  Matthew  Thornton  wms  a  third*  And  Ids  de- 
scendants ^e  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country ;  some  of  them  now  in  this  hall*  Dr*  Thornton  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  sons  of  liberty,  but  was,  as  it  happened, 
not  at  Philadelphia  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  when  the  vote  \vm 
passed.  He  hurried  immediately  to  Philadelphia.  You  know 
that  the  official  resolutions  of  lndei>endence  were  only  to  be 
signed  by  the  President  But  a  Declaration,  for  individual  sig. 
natures,  was  drawn  up.  The  first  of  the  members  who  signed, 
after  the  President,  was  Josiah  Bartlett^  of  New  Hampshire: 
the  next  was  WiUiara  Whipple  of  New  Hampshire,  Matthew 
Thornton  did  not  sign  immediately,  because  he  was  not  tliere. 
Others  went  on  to  sign ;  and  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  you 


I 


*  Commodore  Wadsworth  is  since  deceased* 
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remember,  signed  next  to  the  two  members  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Thornton  hastened  back  to  his  post  to  sign  with  the  rest, 
and  the  nearest  place  to  his  colleagues  he  conJd  tlnd  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  right-hand  column ;  and  there  It  stands,  **  Matthew 
Thornton." 

Well,  Gentlemen,  we  now  come  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  John  Langdon  and  Nicholas  Gilman  represented 
New  Hampshire  in  the  Convention  of  1789.  Mr.  Langdon  has 
left  descendants  behind  him,  honorable  and  worthy,  An  excel- 
lent woman,  a  daughter,  still  lives,  esteemed  and  regarded  by 
all  who  know  her/  Nicholas  Gilman,  of  a  family  always  an 
honor  to  his  native  State,  and  some  of  whom  I  dare  say  are 
here  to*night,  left  no  children. 

At  this  period,  %vithout  disturbing  individual  opinions  or  party 
feelings,  I  may  speak  of  some  of  the  early  members  of  Congress. 
When  the  Constitution  first  went  into  operation,  tlse  members 
from  New  Hampshire  assisted  in  forming  the  original  organic 
laws,  were  confided  in  by  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
and  did  all  that  they  could  do  to  put  the  machine  in  operation- 
At  the  head  of  this  list  was  Samuel  Livermore,  the  father  of 
several  gentlemen  of  respectability  in  public  life,  in  the  State 
and  in  the  national  coiuicils*  Jeremiah  Smith  aiid  William 
Gordon,  also,  both  men  of  talent  and  industry,  Buid  warm  friends 
of  the  first  President,  sat  in  Congress  with  high  repntation. 

This,  Gentlemen,  was  the  history,  the  early  history,  of  our 
State,  as  one  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  we  may  summarily  com- 
ment upon  it  here  to-night. 

Tn  regjurd  to  the  military  character  of  her  Revolutionary  heroes, 
and  her  early  statesmen,  ajid  in  regard  to  every  thing  which  was 
done,  or  ouglit  to  have  been  done,  or  was  expected  to  be  done, 
to  bring  New  Hampshire  honorably  and  respectably  into  the 
great  circle  of  our  Union,  Gentlemen,  I  leave  all  this  for  abler 
tongues,  fresher  recollections,  and  more  persuasive  accents.  I 
sit  down  myself,  filled  w4th  profoujid  veneration  for  the  char- 
acter of  my  native  State,  and  acknowledging  to  her  my  own 
personal  debt  for  her  culture  and  nurture,  and  determined,  so  far 
as  in  me  liet^,  to  transmit  the  sense  of  that  obligation  to  those 
who  shall  come  after  me. 


•  Mrs,  Langdon-Elwp,  now  of  Philadelpliia. 
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After  many  other  gentlemen  had  addressed  the  company,  Mr.  Web- 
ster again  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows :  — 

The  regular  toasts  have  now  been  gone  through,  I  have 
occupied  this  chair  as  long  as  it  seems  to  be  conveaienti  aodi 
"with  a  few  parting  words,  I  propose  to  resign  it  to  another. 

Gentlemen,  departing  from  the  character  of  particular  States, 
leaving  for  the  present  the  agreeable  thoughts  that  have  enters 
taincd  us,  of  oor  own  homes  and  our  own  originj  it  appears  to 
me,  before  we  part,  that  it  is  not  improper  that  we  should  call 
to  our  attention  the  marked  chamcter  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and  the  great  part  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  are  called  upon  to  act  in  it. 

To  act  QUI  part  well,  as  American  citizens,  as  members  of 
this  great  republic^  we  must  understand  that  part,  and  the  doti^ 
which  it  devolves  upon  us.  We  cannot  expect  to  blunder  into 
propriety,  or  into  greatness  of  action.  We  must  learn  the  char- 
acter of  the  age  iji  which  we  live,  we  must  learn  our  own  place 
as  a  great  and  leading  nation  in  that  age,  we  must  learn  to  ap- 
preciate justly  our  own  position  and  character,  as  belonging  to 
a  government  of  a  particular  form,  and  we  must  act,  in  eveiy 
case,  and  upon  all  subjects,  as  becomes  our  relations. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  venture  to  say,  here  and  everywhere,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  that  there  is  not  on  earth  any  country,  at 
the  present  moment,  so  interesting  as  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  say,  no  country  so  strong,  so  rich,  so  beautiful,  so  high  or 
commanding ;  but  I  say,  no  country  so  interesting^  no  counky 
that  sets  such  an  example  before  the  world  of  self-govcmmeiit, 
no  country  around  which  so  many  hopes  and  so  many  feara 
cluster,  no  country  in  regard  to  which  the  world  with  so  much 
earnestness  inquires,  "  What  will  she  come  to  ?  ^* 

I  need  not  say  that  we  are  at  the  head  of  this  continent 
Who  denies  that  ?  Who  doubts  it  ?  Here  are  more  than  twenty 
mOlions  of  people,  free,  commercial,  and  enterprising,  beyond  ex- 
ample. They  are  j^ipread  over  an  immense  territory,  and  that  ter- 
litory  has  been  lately  increased  by  a  vast  and  an  extraordina 
addition.  The  country  stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  whoh 
breadth  of  North  America,  and  from  the  tropics  to  the  grea 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  North, 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  an  American  poet  said  to  his  oouo* 
fmeu,  — 
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**  No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  oiir  powers, 
For  the  whole  boundJesa  continenl  is  ours.^' 

This  was  poetic;  but  the  poetry  has  been  advandng,  and  is  still 
advancing,  more  and  more,  to  sober  truth  and  reality. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  most  important  point  We 
are  brought  by  steam,  and  the  improvements  attendant  upon  its 
discovery,  into  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  living  under  different  forms  of  government;  forms 
in  which  the  aristocratic,  or  the  despotic,  or  the  monarchical  ele- 
ment prevails.  The  United  States,  the  second  commercial 
country  in  the  world,  whose  intercourse  affects  every  other  coun- 
try, have  entered  the  circle,  and  are  become  the  immediate  neigh- 
bors of  them  all  And  what  is  expected  to  be  the  consequence 
of  this  proximity,  this  contiguity,  this  bringing  the  republican 
pmctice  into  the  immediate  presence  of  despotism,  monarchy, 
and  aristocracy  ?  Tliis  is  the  philosophical  view  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  observant  part  of  mankind  most  strongly, 
and  strikes  us  with  the  greatest  power.  What  is  to  be  the 
result? 

Gentlemen,  between  na  and  the  governments  of  Europe  there 
is  no  political  connection.  They  have  their  systems,  and  we 
have  ours ;  but  then  thehf  interests  and  ours  approach,  and 
sometimes  coincide.  Commercial  interests  are  mingling  together 
all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  information  of  mankind  is 
becoming  common  to  all  nations,  and  the  general  tone  of  senti- 
ment common,  in  learned  circles,  and  among  the  masses  of 
intelligent  men.  In  matters  of  science,  taste,  commerce,  in 
questions  of  right  and  justice,  and  matters  of  judicial  adminis- 
tration, we  think  very  much  alike.  But  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  government,  the  form  of  government,  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
end  and  objects  of  government^  we  differ.  And  yet  it  is  certain 
that,  of  all  human  institutions,  government  is  the  chief,  and  by 
far  the  most  important ;  and  as  the  press,  at  least  to  a  very  great 
extent,  in  modern  times,  is  free,  government,  its  origin,  its  forms, 
its  duties,  its  ends  and  objects,  and  lis  practical  administration, 
are  everjTvhere  a  constant  subject  of  discussion.  Now  that 
steam  has  created  such  a  daily  intercourse,  and  brought  coun- 
tries so  much  nearer  togetherj  men  of  one  nation  seem  to  talk 
to  those  of  another,  on  political  subjects,  as  on  other  subjects, 
almost  like  inhabitants  of  the  same  city,  or  the  same  county, 
43  • 
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This  is  a  condition  of  things  novel  and  interesting,  and  worth; 
of  onr  reflection.  h\  national  relations,  we  isustain  a  rank,  we 
hold  a  certain  place,  and  we  have  high  duties  to  perform.  Of 
course  it  is  our  duty  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  other  countries*  But  then  there  is  one  thing 
which  we  are  bound  to  do.  We  are  bound  to  show  io  the 
whole  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  placed,  that  a  regu* 
lar,  steady,  conservative  government,  founded  on  broad,  popular, 
representative  systems,  is  a  practicable  thing.  We  are  bound  to 
show,  that  there  may  be  such  a  government,  not  merely  for  a 
small,  but  for  a  great  coimtry,  in  which  life  and  property  shall 
be  secure,  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  Deity  obsen^ed,  good 
morals  cultivated,  commerce  and  the  arts  encouraged^  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  all  classes  maintained  and  advanced. 

It  strikes  me,  and  I  repeat  the  sentiment  only  to  show  the 
strength  of  my  own  conviction,  that  onr  great  destiny  on  eaith 
is  to  exhibit  the  practicability  of  good,  safe,  secure,  popular  gov- 
ernments; to  prove,  and  I  hope  we  do  prove,  that  there  may  be 
security  for  property,  and  for  personal  rights,  that  there  may  be 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  morals,  for  an 
extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  for  carrying  all  branches 
of  education  and  culture  to  their  highest  pitch,  by  means  of 
institutions  founded  on  republican  principles.  The  prophecies 
and  the  poets  are  with  us.  Every  body  knows  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's lines,  written  a  hundred  years  ago :  — 

**  There  shall  be  tmng  another  goMen  age, 
The  rise  of  empire  ami  of  arts ; 
The  ^ood  and  great  i nap i ring  epic  rage. 
The  wbest  heads  and  noblest  hearts." 

"  Westward  the  coarse  of  empire  takes  its  way; 
The  foyr  first  nets  already  past, 
A  fitth  sliall  close  ibe  drama  with  the  day ; 
Timers  noblest  ofispring  is  the  last,*' 

And  at  a  more  recent  period^  but  still  when  there  was  not 
to  be  seen  in  this  vast  Nortli  American  eontincnt  but  a  few 
colonial  settlements,  another  English  poet  suggests  to  hL^  con 
try,  that  she  shall  sre  a  great  nation,  her  own  ojrspringi  spingillgl 
up,  with  wealth,  and  power,  and  glory,  in  the  New  World:  — 

**  In  other  lands,  another  Britain  see; 
And  what  thou  art,  America  shall  be." 
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But,  in  regard  to  this  conntry,  there  is  no  poetry  like  the 
poetry  of  events ;  and  all  the  prophecies  lag  behind  their  fulfil- 
ment 

That  is  the  doctrine  which  you,  and  I,  of  America,  are  bound 
to  teach.  Does  any  body  donbt  that,  on  this  broad,  popular 
platform,  there  exists  now,  in  these  United  States,  a  safe  gov- 
ernment ?  Tell  me  where  there  is  one  safer.  Or  tell  roe  of 
any  on  the  face  of  the  Old  World  on  which  public  faith  is 
more  confidently  reposed,  I  say  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  safest.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  may 
be  before  it  will  become  one  of  the  oldest  governments  in  the 
world. 

We  are  in  an  age  of  progress.  That  progress  is  towards  self- 
government  by  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  community,  ev- 
erywhere. And  the  great  question  hy  how  this  impulse  can  be 
carried  on,  without  running  to  excess ;  how  popular  govern- 
ment can  be  established,  without  falling  into  licentiousnes?. 
That  is  the  great  question,  and  we  have  seen  how  dilTicidt  it  is, 
by  those  not  taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  to  establish 
such  a  system. 

It  is  a  common  sentiment  uttered  by  those  who  would  revo- 
lutionize Europe,  that,  to  be  free,  men  have  only  to  unll  it.  That 
is  a  fallacy.  There  must  be  prudence  and  a  balancing  of  de- 
partments, and  there  must  be  persons  who  will  teach  the  science 
of  free,  popular  governments ;  and  there  are  but  few,  except  in 
this  country,  who  can  teach  that  science*  We  have  arrived  at 
this  ability  by  an  experience  of  two  hundred  years.  And  how 
has  it  come  ?  Why,  we  are  an  oflshoot  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion. In  that  constitution  there  is  a  popular  element,  that  is,  a 
representation  of  the  people.  This  element  is  there  mixed  up 
with  the  monarchical  and  the  aristocratic  elements.  But  our 
ancestors  brought  with  them  no  aristocracy,  and  no  monarchical 
rule,  except  a  general  submission  and  allegiance  to  the  crown 
of  England.  Their  immediate  government  was  altogether  a 
popular  representation ;  and  the  country  has  been  thoroughly 
trained,  and  schooled,  in  the  practice  of  such  a  government 

To  abide  by  the  voice  of  the  representatives  fairly  chosen,  by 
tbe  edicts  of  tliose  who  make  the  legislative  ejiactments,  has 
heea  and  is  otu*  only  system.  From  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony  at  Plymouth,  through  all  our  subsequent  history,  we 
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adhered  to  this  principle. 

we  never  admitted  the  power  of  the  Parliament 
That  was  the  doctrine  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  That  was  th© 
reason  why  the  Parliament  was  not  alluded  to  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  Colonies  acknowledged  the  power  of  the 
crown,  but  never  havijig  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Par- 
Uamentj  they  disdained  to  give  any  reason  for  throwing  it  oft 

When  the  Revolution  severed  us  from  the  mother  country, 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  with  our  elections,  supply- 
ing the  governors  no  longer  appointed  by  the  crown  by  our 
own  electionj  thus  making  the  whole  government  popular,  and 
to  proceed  as  at  first.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  Colonies  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were  enabled,  down  to  a  very 
late  period,  to  continue  their  ancient  constitutions. 

If  you  look  anywhere,  beside  at  France,  on  the  continent  of 
Emope,  can  you  find  any  thing  that  bears  the  aspect  of  a  repre- 
sentative government  ?  There  is  nothing.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
establish  a  free  conservative  govcnrnment  for  the  equal  advanoe* 
ment  of  all  the  interests  of  society.  What  has  Germany  doney 
learned  Germany,  fuller  of  ancient  lore  than  all  the  world  be- 
side ?  WTiat  has  Italy  done,  what  have  they  done  who  dwdl 
on  the  spot  where  Cicero  and  Cato  lived  ?  They  have  not  the 
power  of  self-government  which  a  common  town-meeting  with 
us  possesses. 

Yes,  I  say  that  those  persons  who  have  gone  firom  our  town- 
meetiiigs  to  dig  gold  in  California,  are  more  fit  to  raake  a  re- 
publican government  than  any  body  of  men  in  Germany  or 
Italy,  because  they  have  learned  this  one  great  lesson,  that  there 
is  no  security  without  law,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed,  where  there  is  no  military  authority  to 
overawe  them,  there  is  no  sovereign  will  but  the  will  of  the 
majority ;  that  therefore,  if  they  remain,  they  must  submit  to 
that  A^-iU, 

It  is  the  prevalence  of  this  general  sentiment  of  obedience  to 
Uiw,  —  that  tliey  must  have  representatives,  and  that,  if  they  be 
llirly  chosen,  their  edicts  must  stand  for  law, — ^it  is  the  general 
iWusion  of  this  opinion  that  enables  our  people  everyv^^herc  to 
jovern  themselves.  Where  they  have  our  habits,  you  will  find 
(hftt  they  will  establish  government  upon  the  foundation  of  a 
tm%  popular  constitution,  and  notlung  else* 
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Now  I  think,  Gentlemen,  that  while  we  prescribe  no  forms, 
while  we  dictate  to  nobodvj  our  mission  is  to  show  that  a  con- 
stitiitionaly  representative,  conser^^ative  government,  founded  on 
the  free^^t  possible  principles,  can  do,  can  doy  for  the  advancement 
of  general  morals  and  the  general  prosperity,  as  much  as  any 
other  government  can  do.  This  is  our  business,  this  our  mission 
among  the  nations;  and  it  is  a  nobler  destiny,  even,  than  that 
which  Virgil  assigns  to  imperial  Rome. 

"  ExcQdent  alii  splrantia  molliuB  aera, 
Credo  equidem  ;  vivos  ducent  do  maTmote  viOtUB ; 
Orabant  causae  melius  ;  caclique  meatus 
Describent  radio,  et  fiurgentia  sidera  diceot, 
7\(  reg^cre  imperio  populos^  Eomane,  memento ; 
Mae  M  eruni  arteSj  jmcisquc  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  suhjectiSf  el  dd^Uare  superbos.'*^ 

Gentlemen,  tw-o  things  are  to  be  maiutained  and  insisted  on* 
One,  that  men  in  an  enlightened  age  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment ;  that  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  is  a  practicable  thing ; 
and  that  freedom  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  body  politic. 
And  the  other  is,  that  freedom  from  restraint  is  not  freedom; 
that  licentiousness,  the  discharge  from  moral  duties,  and  that 
general  scramble  which  leads  the  iiUe  and  the  extravagant  to 
hope  for  a  time  when  they  may  put  their  hands  into  their  neigh- 
bors' pockets,  call  it  what  you  please,  is  tjTanny.  It  is  no  mat* 
ter  whether  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  robs  his  subject  of  his  prop- 
erty, or  whether,  under  the  notion  of  equal  rights,  the  property 
earned  by  one  shall  be  taken  from  him  by  a  majority.  I  would 
not  choose  the  latter*  On  the  contrary,  give  me  Turkey,  for  I 
would  prefer  one  despot  to  ten  thousand.  Who  would  labor  if 
there  were  not  a  security  that  what  he  earns  will  be  his  own, 
for  his  own  enjoyment,  for  the  education  of  his  children,  for 
the  support  of  his  age,  and  the  gratification  of  all  his  reasonable 
desires  1 

Gentlemen,  the  events  of  the  past  year  are  many,  and  some 
of  them  most  interesting.  They  seem  to  result  from  an  indefi- 
nite purpose  of  those  who  wish  to  meliorate  the  condition  of 
things  in  Europe.  They  have  had  no  distinct  ideas.  There 
may  be  incidental  benefits  arising  from  the  scenes  of  turmoil 
and  of  blood ;  but  no  general  and  settled  change  for  the  better* 
These  wars  may  somewhat  assuage  the  imperial  sway  of  des* 
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pots.     They  may  serve  to  convince  those  who  hold  de&potic 

power,  that  they  may  ghake  their  own  tliroiies  if  they  do  not 
yield  something  to  popular  demands.  In  that  sense  some  good 
may  come  of  these  events. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  aspect.  We  have  all  had 
onr  sympathies  much  enlisted  in  tJie  Hungarian  effort  for  liberty. 
We  have  all  wept  at  its  failure.  We  thought  we  saw  a  more 
rational  hope  of  establishing  free  government  in  Hungary  than 
iu  any  other  part  of  Europe,  where  the  question  has  been  in  agi- 
tation within  the  last  twelve  montlis.  But  despotic  power  from 
abroad  intervened  to  suppress  that  hope. 

And,  Gentlemen,  what  will  come  of  it  I  do  not  know.  For 
my  part,  at  this  moment^  I  feel  more  indignant  at  recent  events 
connected  with  Hungary  than  at  all  those  which  passed  in  her 
straggle  for  liberty.  I  see  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  demands 
of  Turkey  that  the  noble  Kossuth  and  his  companions  shall  be 
given  np,  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  pleasure.  And  I  see  that  tfaii 
demand  is  made  in  derision  of  the  established  law  of  nadooik 
Gentlemen,  there  is  something  on  earth  greater  than  arbitrafy 
or  despotic  power.  The  lightning  has  it^i  power,  and  the  whiri- 
wind  has  its  power,  and  the  earthquake  has  its  power ;  but  thefe 
is  sometbing  among  men  more  capable  of  shaking  despotic 
thrones  than  lightning,  whirlwind,  or  earthquake,  and  that  ia, 
the  excited  and  aroused  indignation  of  the  whole  civilized  workL 
Gentlemen,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  holds  himself  to  be  bound 
by  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  fact  tfiat  he  negotiates  with  ciTil* 
hsed  nations,  and  that  he  forms  alliances  and  treaties  with  tbeod* 
He  professes,  in  fact^  to  live  in  a  civilized  age,  and  to  govern  ao 
enlightened  nation.  I  say  that  if,  under  these  eircmnstanccs,  he 
shall  perpetrate  so  great  a  violation  of  national  law  as  to  eeim 
these  Hungarians  and  to  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  crim- 
inal and  malefactor  in  the  view  of  the  public  law  of  the  world. 
The  whole  world  will  be  the  tribunal  to  try  him,  and  he  must 
appear  before  it,  and  hold  up  his  hand,  and  plead,  and  abide  its 
judgnjent. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  supreme  lawgiver  in  hia  ^ 
country,  anil,  for  aught  I  know,  the  executor  of  that  law,  alsa 
But,  thanks  be  to  God,  he  is  not  the  supreme  lawgiver  or  exec- 
utor of  national  law,  and  every  offence  against  that  is 
Q&oce  against  the  rights  of  the  civilized  world.     If  he  brealUL 
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that  law  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  or  any  other  case,  the  whole 
world  has  a  right  to  call  him  out,  and  to  demand  his  punish- 
ment. 

Our  rights  as  a  nation^  like  those  of  other  nations,  are  held 
under  the  sanction  of  national  law  ;  a  law  wliich  becomes  more 
important  from  day  to  day  ;  a  law  which  none,  who  profess  to 
agree  to  it,  are  at  liberty  to  violate.  Nor  let  1dm  imagine,  nor 
let  any  one  imagine,  that  mere  force  can  subdue  the  general  sen- 
timent of  mankind.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  dilTnse  that  sen- 
timentj  and  to  destroy  the  power  which  he  most  desires  to  es- 
tablish and  secure. 

Gentlemen^  the  bones  of  poor  John  WickMe  were  dug  out  of 
his  gmvCj  seventy  years  after  his  death,  and  burnt  for  his  heresy; 
and  his  ashes  were  thro^m  upon  a  river  in  Wan^dckshire, 
Some  prophet  of  that  day  said :  — 

"  The  Avon  to  the  Severn  ninB, 
The  Severn  to  the  sea, 
And  Wicklifle-s  dust  shall  spread  abroad, 
Wide  as  tlie  waters  be.'* 

GrenOemen^  if  the  blood  of  Kossuth  is  taken  by  an  absolute, 
unqualified,  mijustifiable  violation  of  national  law,  what  will  it 
appease,  what  \v\\l  it  pacify  ?  It  will  mingle  wdth  the  earth,  it 
will  mix  with  the  waters  of  the  oeeanj  the  whole  civilized  world 
will  snuff  it  in  the  air,  and  it  will  return  with  awful  retribution 
on  the  heads  of  those  violators  of  national  law  and  uiaiversal 
justice,  I  cannot  aay  when,  or  in  what  form  ;  but  depend  upon 
itj  that  if  such  an  act  take  place,  then  thrones,  and  principiditiesj 
and  powers,  must  look  out  for  the  consequences. 

And  now,  Grentlemen,  let  us  do  our  part;  let  us  understand 
the  position  in  which  we  stand,  as  the  great  republic  of  the 
world,  at  the  most  interesting  era  of  its  history.  Let  us  cousider 
the  mission  and  the  destiny  which  Providence  seems  to  have  de- 
signed for  us,  and  let  us  so  take  care  of  our  own  conduct,  that, 
with  irreproachable  hearts,  and  with  hands  void  of  offeuce,  we 
may  stand  up  whenever  and  wherever  called  upon,  and,  with  a 
voice  not  to  be  disregarded,  say,  This  shall  not  be  done,  at  least 
not  without  our  protest 
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Afteb  llie  customary  toasts  on  this  occasion  bad  been  given,  tlie 
President  of  the  day,  Mr.  Grinnell,  asked  attention  to  a  toast  which,  as 
he  said,  was  not  on  the  list,  but  which  he  thought  every  one  would  vote 
ought  to  be  pkieed  there  fortliwitlL  He  gave,  "  The  Constitution  and 
THE  Union,  aivd  their  Chief  Defender,"  This  sentiment  was  re- 
ceived w\\h  great  applause  ;  and  when  Mr.  Webster  rose  to  respond 
to  it,  he  was  greeted  with  the  most  prolonged  and  tumultuous  cheers. 
Wlien  the  applause  bad  subsided,  he  spoke  as  fallows ;  — 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  So* 
ciETY  OF  New  York  :  —  Ye  sons  of  New  England  1  Ye  brethren 
of  the  kindred  tie!  I  have  come  hither  to-night,  not  unthoiit 
some  inconvenience,  that  I  might  behold  a  congregation  whose 
faces  bear  lineaments  of  a  New  England  origin,  and  whose 
hearts  beat  with  full  New  England  pulsations.  I  xvillingly  make 
the  sacrifice.  I  am  here  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the  Pilgrim 
Society  of  New  York,  the  great  offshoot  of  the  Pilgrim  Society 
of  Massachusetts.  And,  gentlemen,  I  shall  begin  what  I  have 
to  say,  which  is  but  little,  by  tendering  to  you  my  thanks  for 
the  invitation  extended  to  me,  and  by  wishing  you,  one  and  all, 
every  kind  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Gentlemen,  this  has  been  a  stormy,  cold,  boisterous,  and  in- 
clement day.  The  winds  have  been  harsh,  the  skies  have  been 
severe ;  and  if  we  had  been  exposed  to  their  rigor ;  if  we  had 
no  shelter  against  this  howding  and  freezing  tempest;  if  we 
were  wan  and  worn  out;  if  half  of  us  were  sick  and  tired,  and 
ready  to  descend  into  the  grave ;  if  we  were  on  the  bleak  coast 
of  PlyT:noutb,  houseless,  homeless,  w^ith  nothing  over  our  heads 
but  the  heavens,  and  that  God  who  sits  above  the  heavens;  if 
wo  had  distressed  wives  on  our  armsj  and  liungry  and  shivering 
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children  clmging  to  our  skirts,  we  should  see  something,  and  feel 
somcthingj  of  that  scene,  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  wa» 
enacted  at  Plymouth  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620, 

Thanks  to  Almighty  God,  who,  from  that  distressed  early 
condition  of  our  fathers,  has  raised  us  to  a  height  of  prosperity 
and  of  happiness  which  they  neither  enjoyed,  nor  could  have 
anticipated  1  We  have  learned  much  of  them  j  they  could  have 
foreseen  little  of  us.  Would  to  God,  my  friends,  that,  when  we 
carry  our  affections  and  our  recollections  back  to  that  period,  we 
could  arm  ourselves  with  something  of  the  stern  virtues  whicii 
supported  them,  in  that  hour  of  peril,  and  exposure,  and  suffer- 
ing! Would  to  God  that  we  possessed  that  unconquerabk 
resolution,  stronger  than  bars  of  brass  or  iron,  which  strengthened 
their  hearts ;  that  patience,  "  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ili^'^  anc^ 
above  all,  that  faith,  that  religious  faith,  which,  with  eyes  fast 
fixed  upon  heaven,  tramples  all  things  eartlily  beneath  her  tri» 
umphant  feet ! 

Gentlemen,  the  scenes  of  this  world  change.  What  our  an- 
cestors saw  and  felt,  we  shall  not  see  nor  feel  What  they 
achieved,  it  is  denied  to  us  even  to  attempt  The  severer  duties 
of  life,  requiring  the  exercise  of  the  stern  and  unbending  virtues, 
were  theirs.  They  were  called  upon  for  the  exhibition  of  those 
austere  qualities,  which,  before  they  came  to  the  Western  wilder- 
ness, had  made  them  what  they  were.  Things  have  changed 
In  the  progress  of  society,  the  fashions  and  the  habits  of  life^  with 
all  its  conditions,  have  changed.  Their  rigid  sentiments,  and 
their  tenets,  apparently  harsh  and  exclusive,  we  are  not  called 
on,  in  every  respect,  to  imitate  or  commend ;  or  rather  to  imi- 
tate, for  we  should  commend  them  always,  when  we  eonaidflr 
the  state  of  society  in  which  they  had  been  adopted,  and  la 
which  they  seemed  necessary.  Our  fathers  had  that  leligioiis 
sentiment,  tliat  trust  in  Providence,  that  determination  to  do 
right,  and  to  seek,  through  every  degree  of  toil  and  sufleiing^ 
the  honor  of  God,  and  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  which 
we  shall  do  well  to  cherish,  to  imitate,  and  to  equal,  to  the  ut- 
most of  our  ability.  It  may  be  true,  and  it  is  trae,  that  in  the 
progress  of  eociety  the  milder  virtues  have  come  to  beloi^  roarc 
especially  to  our  day  and  our  condition.  The  Pilgrims  had  bceo 
great  suderers  from  intolerance;  it  was  not  unnatural  that  their 
own  faith  and  practice,  as  a  consequence,  should  become  soma- 
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what  intolerant  This  is  the  common  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture. Man  retaliates  on  man.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  greater  spread  of  the  benignant  principles  of  religion, 
of  the  divine  charity  of  Christianity,  has,  to  some  extent,  im* 
proved  the  sentiments  whieli  prevailed  in  the  world  at  that  time. 
No  doubt  the  **  first-comers,"  as  they  were  called,  were  attached 
to  their  own  forms  of  public  worship,  and  to  their  own  particu* 
lar  and  strongly  cherl^shed  religious  opinions.  No  doubt  they 
esteemed  those  sentiments,  and  the  observances  which  they 
practised,  to  be  absolutely  binding  on  all,  by  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  God,  It  is  true,  I  tlihik,  in  the  general  advancement 
of  human  intelligenccj  that  we  find,  what  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  found,  that  a  greater  toleration  of  religious  opinion,  a  more 
friendly  feeling  towards  all  who  profess  reverence  for  God  and 
obedience  to  his  commands,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  great 
and  fundamental  principles  of  religion ;  I  might  rather  say,  is 
itself  one  of  those  fundamental  principles.  So  we  see  in  our 
day,  I  think,  without  any  departure  from  the  essential  principles 
of  our  fathers,  a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  Christian 
philanthropy*  It  seems  to  be  the  American  destiny,  the  mission 
which  has  been  intrusted  to  us  here  on  this  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  great  conception  and  the  great  duty  to  which  we  are  born, 
to  sh€>w  that  all  sects,  and  all  denominations,  professing  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  belief  in 
his  revelations,  may  be  safely  tolerated  without  prejudice  either 
to  our  religion  or  to  our  liberties. 

We  are  Protestants,  generally  speaking;  but  you  all  know 
that  there  presides  at  the  head  of  the  supreme  judicature  of  the 
United  States  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  no  man,  I  suppose, 
through  the  whole  United  States,  imagines  that  the  judicatxire 
of  the  country  is  less  safe,  that  the  admiiiislration  of  public  jus- 
tice is  less  respectable  or  less  secure,  because  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  has  been,  and  is,  a  firm  adherent  of  that 
rehgion*  And  so  it  is  in  every  department  of  society  amongst 
us.  In  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  all  public  offices,  and  all 
public  allairs,  wc  proceed  on  the  idea  that  a  man-s  religious  be- 
lief is  a  matter  above  human  law ;  that  it  is  a  question  to  be 
settled  between  him  and  his  Maker,  because  he  is  responsible  to 
none  but  his  Maker  for  adopting  or  rejecting  revealed  truth. 
And  here  is  the  great  distinction  which  is  sometimes  overlooked| 
44* 
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and  which  •!  am  aCraid  is  now  too  often  overlooked,  in  this  land, 
the  glorious  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  Men,  for 
their  religious  sentiments,  are  accountable  to  God,  and  to  God 
only.  Religion  is  both  a  communication  and  a  tie  between 
man  and  his  Maker ;  and  to  his  own  master  every  man  standeth 
or  falleth.  But  when  men  come  together  in  society,  establish 
social  relations,  and  form  governments  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  all,  then  it  is  indispensable  that  this  right  of  private 
judgment  should  in  some  measure  be  relinquished  and  made 
subservient  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole.  Religion  may  exist 
while  every  man  is  left  responsible  only  to  God.     Soi '  vLl 

rule,  the  civil  state,  cannot  exist,  while  every  man  is  rt    .  le 

to  nobody  and  to  nothing. but  to  his  own  opinioa.  And  our 
New  England  ancestors  understood  all  tliis  quite  well.  Gentle* 
men,  there  is  the  "  Constitution  *'  which  was  adopted  on  board 
the  Mayflower  in  November,  1620,  while  that  bark  of  immoi^ 
tal  memory  was  riding  at  auchor  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod. 
What  is  it?  Its  authors  honored  Godj  they  professed  to  obey 
all  his  commandments,  and  to  live  ever  and  in  all  things  in  his 
obedience.  But  they  say,  nevertheless,  that  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  civil  polity,  and  for  the  greater  security  and  preserva- 
tion of  their  civil  rights  and  liberties,  they  agree  that  the  laws 
and  ordinances,  acts  and  constitutions,  (and  I  am  glad  they  put  in 
the  word  "  conslUulionSy-)  —  they  say  that  these  laws  and  ordi- 
nances, acts  and  comiiiutiom^  which  may  be  established  by  those 
whom  they  shall  appoint  to  enact  them,  they,  in  all  due  suV 
mission  and  obedience,  will  support. 

This  constitution  is  not  long.  I  will  read  it  It  invokes  a 
religious  sanction  and  the  auihoriiy  of  God  on  their  civil  obli- 
gations ;  for  it  was  no  doctrine  of  tbeirs  that  civil  obedience  is  i 
mere  matter  of  expediency.     Here  it  is :  — 

*'  In,  the  name  of  God,  Amen :  We,  whose  names  are  undenrrittea, 
the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  King  James,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Fraoce,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender 
of  tlie  Faith,  &c»,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  and  conniry,  a 
voyage  to  plant  the  fu"st  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginiai  do  by 
tliese  presents  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  one  of 
anotlier,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civil  body  pol- 
itic, for  our  better  ordering  and  presenation,  and  furtherance  of  the 
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ends  aforesaid,  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such 
ju5t  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thouglit  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  gen» 
end  good  of  the  colony  ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience." 

The  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  between  the  Creator 
and  the  individual,  and  submission  and  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  whole,  in  all  that  respects  civil  polityj  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  aflfairs  as  concerned  the  colony  about  to  be  es- 
tablished, they  regarded  as  entirely  consistent;  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind,  lettered  and  unletteredj  everywhere  estab- 
lishes and  confirms  this  sentiment.  Indeed,  all  must  see  that  it 
is  the  very  ligament,  the  very  tie,  which  connects  man  to  man} 
in  the  social  system ;  and  these  sentiments  are  embodied  in  that 
constitution.  Dbcourse  on  this  topic  might  be  enlarged,  but  I 
pass  from  it 

Gentlemen,  we  are  now  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  from 
that  great  event  There  is  the  Mayflower/  There  is  an  imita- 
tion on  a  small  scale,  but  a  correct  one,  of  the  Mayllowen  Sons 
of  New  England !  there  was  in  ancient  times  a  ship  that  car* 
ried  Jason  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  There  waa 
a  flag-ship  at  the  battle  of  Actium  which  made  Augustus  Ceesar 
master  of  the  world.  In  modern  times,  there  have  been  flag- 
ships which  have  carried  Hawke,  and  Howe,  and  Nelson  of  tlie 
other  continent,  and  Hull,  and  Decatur,  and  Stewart  of  this,  to 
triumph.  What  are  they  all,  in  the  chance  of  remembrance 
among  men,  to  that  little  bark,  the  Mayflower,  w^hich  reached 
these  shores  on  the  22d  day  of  December,  1620  ?  Yes,  brethren 
of  New  England,  yes!  that  Mayflower  w^as  a  flower  destined  to 
be  of  perpetual  bloom  I     Its  verdiure  will  stand  the  sultry  blasts 

Iof  summer,  and  the  chilling  wands  of  autumn.  It  wiU  defy 
winter ;  it  will  defy  all  climate,  and  all  time,  and  w411  continue 
to  spread  its  petals  to  the  world,  and  to  exhale  an  ever-living 
odor  and  fragmnce,  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time* 
Gentlemen,  brethren  of  New  England !  whom  I  have  come 
some  hundreds  of  miles  to  meet  this  night,  let  me  present  to  you 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  pexsonages  who  came 
hither  on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  Let  me  fancy  that  I  now 
: 


♦  Pointing  to  n  &tii:i11  fisr^re  of  a  fiUip»  in  confeclionery,  representing  iho 
Mayflower,  ihut  sLood  before  him. 
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see  Elder  William  Brewster  entering  the  door  at  the  farther  end 
of  this  hall ;  a  tall  and  erect  figure,  of  plain  dress,  of  no  ele- 
gance of  manner  beyond  a  respectful  bow,  mild  and  cheerfoli 
but  of  no  merriment  that  reaches  beyond  a  smile.  Let  me  snp* 
pose  that  his  image  stood  now  before  us,  or  that  it  was  look- 
ing in  upon  this  assembly. 

*^  Are  ye,"  he  would  say,  with  a  voice  of  exultation,  and  yet 
softened  with  melancholy,  "are  ye  our  children?  Does  this 
scene  of  refijaement,  of  elegance,  of  riches,  of  luxury,  docs  all 
this  come  from  our  labors  ?  Is  this  magnificent  city,  the  like  of 
which  we  never  saw  nor  heard  of  on  either  continent,  is  this  but 
an  offshoot  from  Plymouth  rock  ? 

*  Qtm  jam  Iocub    .     .     «     . 
QiKB  regio  in  terria  oosftii  non  plenn  laborb!  * 

Is  this  one  part,  of  the  great  reward  for  which  my  brethren  and 
myself  endured  lives  of  toil  and  of  hardship  ?  We  had  faith  and 
hope.  God  granted  us  the  spirit  to  look  forward,  and  we  did 
look  forward.  But  this  scene  we  never  anticipated.  Our  hc^ies 
were  on  another  life.  Of  earthly  gratifications  we  tasted  little; 
for  human  honors  we  had  Httle  expectation*  Our  bones  lie  on 
the  hill  in  Plymouth  church-yard,  obscure,  unmarked,  $car$ieiif 
to  preserve  our  graves  from  the  knowledge  of  savage  foes.  No 
stone  tells  where  we  lie.  And  yet,  let  me  say  to  you  who  are 
our  descendants,  who  possess  this  glorious  country  and  all  il 
contains,  who  enjoy  this  hour  of  pros]>erity  and  the  thousand 
blesshigs  showered  upon  it  by  the  God  of  your  fathers,  we  eoty 
you  not,  we  reproach  you  not  Be  rich,  be  prosperous,  be  en* 
lightened.  Live  in  pleasure,  if  such  be  your  allotment  on  earth ; 
but  live,  also,  always  to  God  and  to  duty.  Spread  yoursdvei 
and  your  children  over  the  continent,  accomplish  the  whole  of 
your  great  destiny,  and  if  it  be  that  through  the  whole  you 
carry  Puritan  hearts  with  you,  if  you  stiU  cherish  an  andyiog 
love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  mean  to  enjoy  them  vam* 
selves,  and  are  willing  to  shed  your  hearths  blood  to  transmit 
them  to  your  posterity,  then  will  you  be  worthy  descendants  of 
Carver  and  ^VMerton  and  Bradford,  and  the  rest  of  those  who 
landed  from  stormy  seas  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth*" 

Gentlemen,  that  little  vessel,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1630^ 
made  her  safe  lauding  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth.    She  had  beeii 
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tossed  on  a  tempestuous  ocean ;  she  approached  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  under  circumatances  of  great  distress  and  trouble; 
yet,  amidst  all  the  disasters  of  her  voyage,  she  accomplished  her 
end,  and  she  bore  a  hundred  precious  pilgrims  to  the  shore-  of 
the  New  World. 

Gentlemen,  let  her  be  considered  this  night  as  an  emblem  of 
New  England,  the  New  England  which  now  is.  New  England 
is  a  ship,  staujich,  strong,  well  built,  and  particularly  well 
manned.  She  may  be  occasionally  thrown  into  the  trough  of 
the  eca  by  the  violence  of  winds  and  waves,  and  may  wallow 
there  for  a  time ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  she  will  right  herself-  She 
will  ere  long  tome  round  to  the  toind^  and  obey  her  helm* 

We  have  hardly  begun,  my  brethren,  to  realize  the  vast  im- 
portance to  human  society,  and  to  the  history  and  happiness  of 
the  worldj  of  the  voyage  of  that  little  vessel  which  brought 
hither  the  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  reverence 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  instruction  of  the  future  generations  of 
men.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  realize  the  consequences  of 
that  voyage.  Heretofore  the  extension  of  our  race,  following 
our  New  England  ancestry,  has  crept  along  the  shore.  But 
now  it  has  extended  itself.  It  has  crossed  the  continent.  It 
has  not  only  transcended  the  Alleghanies,  but  has  capped  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  -It  is  now  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific; 
and  on  this  day,  or,  if  not  on  this  day,  then  this  day  twelve- 
month, descendants  of  New  England  will  there  celebrate  the 
landing 

(A  Voice*     '^  To-day;  they  celebrate  it  to-day.") 

God  bless  them !  Here  *8  to  the  health  and  success  of  the 
California  Society  of  Pilgrims  assembled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  And  it  shall  yet  go  hard  if  the  three  hundred  millions 
of  people  of  China,  provided  they  are  intelligent  enough  to  un- 
derstand any  tiling,  shall  not  one  day  hear  and  know  something 
of  the  rock  of  Plymouth  too. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  trespassing  too  long  on  your  time.  I 
am  taking  too  much  of  what  belongs  to  others.  My  voice  is 
neither  a  new  voice  nor  is  it  the  voice  of  a  young  man.  It  has 
been  heard  before  in  this  place;  and  the  most  that  I  have 
thought  or  felt  concerning  New  England  history  and  New  Eng- 
land principles  has  been  before,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  said 
here  or  elsewhere. 
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Your  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  which  called  rae  up  before  tlits 
meeting,  is  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  nature.      It 
speaks  of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live ;  of  the  Union 
which  has  bound  us  together  for  sbcty  years,  and  made  ns  the 
fellow-citizens    of    those   who    settled   at   Yorktown    and    the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  their  descendantai,  and  now,  at 
lastj  of  those  who  have  come  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  and 
assembled  in  California.      I    confess    I   have   had   my  doubts 
whether  the  republican  system  under  which  we  live  could  be 
so  vastly  extended  without  danger  of  dissolution.     Thus  far,  I 
willingly  admit,  my  apprehensions  have  not  been  realized.    The 
distance  is  immense;  the  intervening  country  is  vast.     But  the 
principle  on  which  our  government  is  established,  the  represent* 
ative  system,  seems  to  be  indefinitely  expansive ;  and  wherever 
it  does  extend,  it  seems  to  create  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  that  protect  it.     I  believe  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  have  had  new  life  inspired  into  aU  their 
people.      They  feel   themselves   partakers   of  a   new   being,  a 
new  creation,  a  new  existence.     They  are  not  the  men  they 
thought  themselves  to  be,  now  that  they  find  they  are  members 
of  this  great  government,  and  hailed  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.     I  hope,  in  the  providence  of  God,  as  this 
system  of  States  and  representative  governments  shaU  extend, 
that  it  will  be  streugthencd.     In  some  respects,  the  tendency  is 
to  strengthen  it.     Local  agitations  will  disturb  it  less*     If  thert? 
has  been  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  somewhere  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  I  wiU  not  define  further  where  it  is,  —  if  there  has 
been  dissatisfaction,  that  dissatisfaction  has  not  been  felt  in  Cali- 
fornia; it  has  not  been  felt  that  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  is  a  iocalism^  and  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  localisms^  North 
or  South.     No ;  we  have  our  private  opinions,  State  prejudices, 
local  ideas ;  but  over  aU,  submerging  all,  droumbig  all,  is  that 
great  sentiment,  that  always,  and  nevertheless,  we  are  all  Amtr* 
leans.     It  is  as  Americans  that  we  are  known,  the  whole  world 
oven     Who  asks  what  State  you  are  from,  in  Europe*  or  in 
Africa,  or  in  Asia  ?     Is  he  an  American  ?     Does  he  belong  to 
the  United  States?     Does  that  flag  protect  him?     Does  he  rest 
under  the  eagle  and  the  stars  and  stripes?     If  he  does^  all  else 
is  subordinate  and  of  but  little  concern. 
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Now 


■  duty,  while  we  live 


he  earth,  to  cherish  this 
eeiitiment;  to  make  it  prevail  over  the  whole  countrj%  even  if 
that  country  should  spread  over  the  whole  continent  It  is  our 
duty  to  carry  English  principles,  I  meaOj  Sir,  [turning  to  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,]  Anglo-Saxon  American  principles,  over  the 
whole  continent ;  the  great  principles  of  Magna  Charta,  of  ttie 
English  Revolution,  and  especially  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  of  the  English  language.  Our  children  will  hear  Shak^ 
spearc  and  Milton  recited  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Nay, 
before  that,  American  ideasj  which  are  essentially  and  originally 
English  ideas,  will  penetrate  the  Mexican,  the  Spanish  mind; 
and  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  will  thank  God  that  they  have  been 
brought  to  know  something  of  civil  liberty,  of  the  trial  by  jury, 
and  of  security  for  personal  rights. 

As  for  the  rest,  let  us  take  courage.  The  day-spring  from  on 
high  has  visited  us;  the  country  has  been  called  back  to  con- 
science and  to  duty*  There  is  no  longer  imminent  dattger  of  dis» 
solution  in  these  United  Slates.  We  shall  live,  and  not  die. 
We  shall  live  as  united  Americans;  and  those  who  have  sup- 
posed they  could  sever  us,  that  they  could  rend  one  American 
heart  from  another,  and  that  speculation  and  hypothesis,  that 
secession  and  metaphysicsj  could  tear  us  asunder,  will  find  them- 
selves wofully  mistaken* 

Let  the  mind  of  the  sober  American  people  remain  sober.  Let 
it  not  intlame  itself.  Let  it  do  justice  to  all.  And  the  truest 
course,  and  the  surest  course,  to  disappoint  those  who  meditate 
disunion,  is  just  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  see  what  they 
can  make  of  it.  No,  Gentlemen ;  the  time  for  meditated  seces- 
sion is  past  Americans,  North  and  South,  will  be  hereafter 
more  and  more  united.  There  is  a  sternness  and  severity  in  the 
public  mind  lately  aroused.  I  believe  that,  North  and  South, 
there  has  been,  in  the  last  year,  a  renovation  of  public  sentiment, 
an  aniraated  revival  of  the  spirit  of  miion,  and,  more  than  all,  of 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  regarding  it  as  indispensably 
necessary ;  and  if  we  would  preserve  our  nationality,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  this  spirit  of  devotion  should  be  still  more  largely 
increased.  And  who  doubts  it  ?  If  we  give  up  that  Constitu- 
tion, what  are  w^e  ?  You  are  a  Manhattan  man ;  I  am  a  Boston 
man.  Another  is  a  Connecticut,  and  another  a  Rhode  Island 
man.     Is  it  not  a  great  deal  better,  standing  hand  to  hand,  and 
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clasping  hands,  that  we  should  remain  as  we  have  been  for  sixty 
years,  citizens  of  the  same  country,  members  of  the  same  gov* 
emment,  united  all,  united  now,  and  united  for  ever?  That  we 
shall  bcj  OenUemen.  There  have  been  difficulties,  contentions, 
controversies,  angry  controversies;  but  I  tell  you  that,  in  my 
judgment,— 

'*  those  opposed  eyes,  ' 

Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaTeo, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  sabetance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  th'  intestine  shock, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks 
Mabcb  all  one  way." 
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INTRODTJCTORY    NOTE. 


L\  tl^o  moDtli  of  May  of  the  present  year  (1851),  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Hail  road  was  completed,  and  lis  eotire  length  thrown  open  to  the 
pubUc,  from  Pyrmont  on  the  North  River  to  Dunkirk  on  Luke  Erie,  a 
distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  Great  preparations  were  made  to 
celebrate  this  important  event,  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  and  at  its 
lermmation  on  Lake  Eric.  The  President  of  the  Unilcd  States  (a  citizen 
of  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York)  and  tlie  members  of  lils 
Cabinet  were  invited  to  be  present.  Their  reception,  both  at  the  city  of 
New  York  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  was  cordial  and  cnthtisias* 
tic-  At  Dmikirk,  Mr.  Webster  was  detained  by  the  illness  of  his  son, 
and  was  on  that  account  compelled  to  separate  hiii)sclf  from  the  rest  of 
the  party. 

On  his  arrival  at  Buffalo,  tJie  citizens  of  that  place,  witliont  distinction 
of  party,  invited  him  to  a  public  dinner.  They  also  requested  him  to 
address  the  public  in  the  Park.  Similar  invitations  were  tendered  to 
him  at  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Albany,  and  other  places  through  which 
he  passed  on  his  return  to  New  York.  From  the  numerous  speeches 
delivered  by  him  on  these  occasions,  lliose  at  BuiTalo  and  Albany  have 
been  selected  as  containing  the  fullest  exposition  of  Mr.  Webster's  views 
on  the  important  subjects  which  have  en^iged  the  public  mind  during 
the  current  year. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  circumstance  strongly  indicating  the  earnest 
wish  on  llie  part  of  the  people  to  hear  Mr.  Webster,  that,  though  the  day 
appointed  for  the  pubHc  addresa  was  extremely  unfavorable,  the  citi- 
zens of  Buffalo  earnestly  requested  tlmt  the  proposed  meeting  should  not 
be  given  up.  Although  it  rained  steadily  for  the  whole  time  tliat  Mr. 
Webster  was  speiikmg,  the  audience,  of  which  a  considerable  part  were 
ladies,  showed  no  disposition  to  disperse,  but  listened  to  the  orator 
throughout  with  a  fixed  attention,  interrupted  only  by  continual  bursts  of 
applause. 
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Mb*  Mayor,  and  pELtow-CiTiZENs  or  the  City  of  Buffalo, 
I  know  ihat,  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
yon  think  as  I  think,  that  there  is  but  one  all-absorbing  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  the  preservation  of  this  Union,  If  I  liave 
strenglh,  I  propose  to  say  something  to  you  and  your  fellow- 
citizens  on  that  subject  to-morrow.  In  this  social  interview  and 
intercourse,  Gentlemen^  I  would  not  aspire  to  such  a  lofty,  all- 
important  theme.  I  desire,  rather,  on  this  occasion,  to  address 
you  as  citizens  of  Buffalo,  many  of  whom  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  in  former  times;  many  of  whom  belong  to  the 
generation  which  has  grown  up  since  I  was  first  here;  but  with 
all  of  whom  I  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  great  prosperity  wliieh 
has  distmguished  their  city,  and  the  fair  prospect  which  Provi- 
dence holds  out  before  them.  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  the  plcas- 
lure  of  being  in  the  good  city  of  BiitTalo  three  times  before  this 
visit*  I  came  here  in  1825,  with  my  family,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Justice  Story  and  his  family.  We  came  mainly  to  see  that 
all  attractive  neighbor  of  yoiu-s,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  I  re- 
member it  was  said,  at  that  time,  there  were  twenty-five  hun- 
dred people  in  Buffalo.  Even  that  was  startling,  because  it  was 
fresh  in  my  recollection  when  it  was  only  a  waste,  and  when, 
as  a  member  of  Congress,  I  was  called  upon  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  certain  houses  which  were  destroyed  in  the  war  of 
1812.  I  came  here  afterwards,  Gentlemen,  in  1833.  Your 
city  then  had  been  enlarged,  manufactures  were  coming  into 
existenccj  prosperity  had  begun,     I  had  the  pleasure  of  address* 


*  A  Speech  dehvered  at  a  Public  Dinner  at  BuIHlIo,  on  the  21st  of  Blay,  1851 
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ixig  you  or  yoiir  fathers,  or  both,  in  the  park,  and  I  remember  I 
was  told,  among  other  things,  that  I  might  say,  with  safety,  that 
there  were  fifteen  or  eighteen  steamboats  on  Lake  Erie- 

I  remember  another  thing,  Gentlemen,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  I  hope  some  parties  to  that  transaetion  are  here.  The 
mechanics  of  Biiflalo  did  me  the  great  honor  of  tendering  to 
me  a  present  of  an  article  of  furniture,  made  from  a  great^ 
glorious  black- walnut  tree,  which  grew  to  the  south  of  us, 
Tliey  signified  their  desire  to  make  a  table  out  of  that  walnut- 
tree,  and  send  it  to  me.  The  table  was  made,  and  I  accepted  it, 
of  course,  with  great  pleasure.  When  I  left  here  in  Jidy,  the 
tree  was  standing;  and  in  about  five  weeks  there  was  an  ele- 
gant table,  of  beautiful  workmanship,  sent  to  my  house,  which 
was  then  in  Boston.  When  I  went  to  Mars^hficld  it  followed 
me  to  the  sea-aide,  and  there  it  stands  now,  in  the  best  room 
in  my  house,  and  there  it  will  stand  as  long  as  I  live,  and  I 
hope  as  long  as  the  hoiif^e  shall  stand.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
reiterate  ray  thanks  for  that  beautiful  present,  I  am  proud  to 
possess  it;  I  am  proud  to  show  it;  I  am  proud  in  all  the  reool* 
lecUoos  that  it  suggests. 

I  was  again  in  Buftalo  some  fourteen  years  ago,  on  my  return 
from  the  West,  Tliat,  I  tliink,  was  in  July  also,  I  left  the  sca- 
coairt  in  IVIay.  It  \va.s  :suon  after  the  termination  of  General  Jack- 
son's  adraiiiistration,  and  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Vajj  Buren's. 
I  travelled  by  the  way  of  the  Pennsyh  ania  Railroad  and  canals, 
and  so  on  to  the  Ohio;  and  I  was  on  the  Ohio  River,  I  think, 
at  Wheeling,  on  the  25th  of  May,  when  we  heard  of  the  failure 
of  all  the  banks,  the  breaking  up  of  all  the  credit  of  the  couoiiy, 
and  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  proclamation  for  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress. That  rather  hastciunJ  om-  progress.  I  went  by  the  way  of 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
my  fellow-eitizens  of  Bniralo  on  ray  return.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  say,  that  between  that  time  and 
the  present  the  population  of  your  city  has  augmented  at  least 
one  half;  and  here  is  Buflalo,  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitant 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age  and  of  tl 
country.     I  enjoy  it,  Gentlemen,  with  a  degree  of  pleasure  infi| 
rior  only  to  your  own,  because  we  are  of  the  same  country,  I 
cause  wc  participate  in  the  same  destiny,  and  because  we 
bound  to  the  same  fate  for  good  or  e\il.     All  that  is  my  intcn»l 
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is  your  interest,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  so ;  and  there  is  not  in  this 
region,  or  beyond  the  Lakes,  a  city  planned,  a  tree  felled,  a  field 
of  wheat  planted,  or  any  other  mark  of  prosperity,  in  which 
I,  for  one,  do  not  take  an  interest-  But  then,  Gentlemen,  one 
thing  strikes  me.  You  are  all  a  young  race  here.  Here  is  my 
friend  near  me/  We  were  young  men  together.  It  gcems  to 
me  but  a  short  time  ago,  and  here  we  are.  Now,  whom  do  I 
see  around  me  here  ?  Why,  the  rising  generation  have  taken 
possession  of  Buflalo.  Ye  fathers,  be  frightened!  Ye  grand- 
fathers, be  alarmed  I  The  youth  of  Buffalo  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  But  then,  you  unmarried  women  of  Buffalo, 
and  yon,  young  wives  of  BulTalo,  be  neither  frightened  nor 
alarmed ;  for  those  who  have  taken  possession  will  be  your  pro- 
tectors. And  I  believe  that  this  is  true  throughout  the  whole 
county  of  Erie.  The  strong  arms  of  young  men  till  the  soU, 
The  vigorous  resolution  which  takes  hold  of  any  improvem  ent^ 
and  sustains  every  public  project,  takes  counsel,  no  doubt,  from 
age  and  experience ;  but  young  men  in  this  country  push  for- 
ward every  thing ;  complete  every  thing. 

Gentlemen,  I  need  not  gay  that  this  great  neighborhood  of 
yours,  and  this  great  State  of  yours,  are  full  of  things  most 
striking  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination.  The  spectacle  which 
your  State  presents,  the  waters  of  New  York,  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  New  York,  are  exciting  to  a  very  high  degree.  There 
is  this  noble  river,  the  Niagara;  the  noble  lake  from  which  it 
issues ;  there  are  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  wonder  of  the  w^orld, 
and  the  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  of  a  secondary  class.  Why, 
how  many  things  are  there  in  this  great  State  of  New  York 
that  attract  the  wonder  and  draw  the  attention  of  Europe  I  I 
had  the  pleasure,  some  years  ago,  of  being  a  few  weeks  in 
Europe,  and  every  one  asked  me  how  long  it  took  to  go  to 
Niagara  Falls.  New  York,  in  all  its  relations,  in  its  falls,  its 
rivers,  and  secondary  waters,  is  attractive  to  aU  the  world.  But 
then  there  is  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Gentle- 
men, the  commercial  character  so  far  per\^ades  the  minds  of 
commercial  men  all  over  the  world,  that  there  are  many  men, 
who  arc  very  respectable  and  intelligent,  who  do  not  seem  to 
know  there  is  any  thing  in  the  United  States  but  New  York 
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When  I  was  in  England,  it  was  asked  of  me  if  I  did  not  come 
from  New  York,  I  told  them  my  wife  came  from  New  York, 
That  is  something.  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  bad  the  honor,  one 
day,  to  be  invited  to  a  state  dinner,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lod* 
don.  He  was  a  portly  and  a  dignified  gentleman.  He  had  a 
big  wig  on  his  head,  all  powdered  and  ribboned  do^n  behind, 
and  I  had  the  honor  to  sit  between  him  and  the  Lady  May- 
oress ;  and  there  were  three  hundred  guests,  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries and  gorgeousness  of  the  Lord  Mayor^s  dinner.  Soon  after 
the  cloth  was  removed,  his  Lordship  thought  proper  to  take  oo^ 
tice  of  his  American  guest  He  seemed  not  to  know  exactly 
who  I  was.  He  knew  I  was  a  Senator;  but  he  seemed  to 
have  but  little  idea  of  any  place  in  the  United  States  but  New 
York.  He  arose :  "  Gentlemen  "  said  he,  "  I  give  you  the  health 
of  ftlr.  Webster,  a  member  of  the  upper  Senate  of  New  York,'* 
Well,  it  was  a  great  honor  to  be  a  member  of  any  Senate  of 
New  York,  but  if  there  was  an  upper  Senate,  to  be  a  member  of 
that  would  be  a  great  honor  indeed. 

Gentlemen,  New  York,  the  State  of  New  York, —  let  inc  ra- 
dulgc  in  a  nionicnt's  reflection  on  that  great  theme  I  It  hajs  so 
happened,  in  the  dis^pensatiou  of  things,  that  New  York  stretcfacs 
from  east  to  west  entirely  across  the  country.  Your  fellow-citi- 
zens, to-day,  are  eating  clams  at  jNIontauk  Point,  seven  hundred 
miles  from  this  spot,  and-  you  are  regaling  on  lake  trout.  You 
stretch  along  and  divide  the  whole  country.  New  York  extends 
from  the  frontier  of  Canada  to  the  sea,  and  divides  the  Southern 
States  from  the  Eastern.  Here  she  is  with  two  heads  ;  one  down 
at  New  York,  and  the  other  at  Buffalo,  like  a  double-headed 
snake.  Well,  what  are  you  to  do  with  her?  Fixed,  firm,  and 
immovable,  there  she  is.  It  has  pleased  Heaven,  in  assigning 
her  a  position  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  to  cause 
her  to  divide  the  whole  Sooth  from  the  East,  and  she  docs  so, 
physically  and  geographically.  As  she  stretches  here,  in  the 
whole  length  and  breadth,  she  divides  the  Southern  from  the 
Eastern  States.  But  that  is  her  inferior  destiny,  her  lower  char- 
acteristic; for,  if  I  do  not  mistake  all  auguries,  her  higher  de»* 
tiny  is  likewise  to  unite  all  the  States  in  one  political  union. 

Gentlemen,  nothing  so  fills  my  imagination,  or  comes  up  90 
nearly  to  my  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  great,  enterprising,  and 
energetic  state,  as  those  things  which  have  been  accomplished  by 
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New  York  in  reference  to  commerce  and  internal  improvements* 

I  honor  you  for  it  When  I  consider  that  your  canal  runs  from 
the  Lakes  to  tide-water ;  when  I  consider,  ako,  that  you  have 
had  for  some  years  a  railroad  from  the  Lakes  to  tide-water ;  and 
when  I  examine,  as  I  have  just  examined,  that  stupendous  work, 
hung  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  air,  on  the  southern  range  of  moun- 
tains from  New  York  to  Lake  Erie ;  when  I  consider  the  energy, 
the  power,  the  indomitable  resolution,  which  effected  all  this,  I 
bow  with  reverence  to  the  genius  and  people  of  New  York,  what- 
ever political  party  may  lead,  or  liowever  wrongly  I  may  deem 
any  of  them  to  act  in  other  respects.  It  takes  care  of  itself,  it  is 
true  to  itself,  it  is  true  to  New  York ;  and  being  true  to  itself,  it 
goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  in  establishing  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country*  For  one,  I  wish  it  so  to  proceed.  I  know  that  there 
are  questions  of  a  local  and  State  character  with  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  I  know  there  is  a  proposition  to  make  this 
canal  of  yours  greater  and  broader,  to  give  to  New  York  and 
its  commerce,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  power  to  send  forth  w^hat  it 
has  with  greater  facility.  I  know  not  how  that  may  comport 
with  State  polities  or  State  arrangements,  hut  I  shall  be  liappy 
to  see  the  day  when  there  shall  be  no  obstruction  or  hinderauce 
to  any  article  of  trade  or  commerce  going  out  right,  straight  and 
strong,  "with  breadth  enough  and  margin  enough  and  room 
enough  to  cany  all  to  its  market  May  I  say,  Gentlemen,  that 
a  broad,  deep,  and  ample  canal  realizes,  and  more  than  realizes, 
what  the  poet  has  said  of  the  River  Thames :  — 

*^  0,  coii]<J  1  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  I 
Though  deep,  yet  clear,  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull, 
Strang  without  rage,  without  overflowing,  full  J* 

But,  Gentlemen,  there  are  other  things  about  this  State  of 
yours*  You  are  here  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie.  You  look  out 
on  the  far  expanse  of  the  West  Who  have  come  here?  Of 
whom  arc  you  composed  1  You  are  already  a  people  of  fifty 
thousand,  a  larger  population  than  that  of  any  New  England 
city  except  Boston ;  and  yet  you  are  but  of  yesterday,  A^Tio 
are  your  inliabitantB?  A  great  many  of  them  are  my  country- 
men from  the  East,  and  I  see  them  with  pleasure.  But  these 
are  not  all;  there  are  also  Irish  and  Germans.     I  suppose,  on 
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the  whole  and  in  the  mainj  they  are  safe  citizens;  at  any  rate, 

they  appear  well  disposed,  and  they  constitute  a  large  portion 
of  yoiir  population.  That  leads  us  to  consider  generally  what  if 
the  particular  position  of  our  country,  and  of  your  city^  as  one 
of  the  great  outlets  to  the  West,  in  regard  to  this  foreign  immi- 
gration. The  emigration  to  this  country  is  enormous;  it  eomes* 
from  Ireland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  almost  every  other 
part  of  Continental  Europe.  I  remember  it  used  to  be  a  simile, 
when  any  thing  of  a  sudden  or  energetic  nature  took  place,  to 
say  that  it  '*  broke  out  like  an  Irish  rebellion,  forty  thousand 
strong,  when  nobody  expected  it,'*  Forty  thousand  strong  docs 
not  begin  to  compare  with  tlic  emigration  to  the  United  States. 
Emigration  comes  here  with  a  perfect  rash  from  every  part  of 
Ireland;  from  Limerick  and  the  Shannon,  from  Dublin  aod 
from  Cork,  from  the  Northern  ports,  from  Londonderry  and 
Belfast.  Into  this  country  they  come,  and  will  continue  to  come; 
it  is  in  t!ic  order  of  things,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  prevent* 
ing  it.  Gentlemen,  it  h  about  three  centuries  and  a  half  since 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  he  came  here  by  authority 
of  the  Spanish  government.  He  gathered  up  some  gold,  and 
went  back  with  a  great  name.  It  is  a  much  shorter  time  since 
the  Irish  discovered  America,  and  they  come  in  much  greater 
numbers ;  but  they  don't  come  here  with  the  idea  of  carrying 
back  money,  or  fame,  or  a  name;  they  mean  to  abide  here* 
They  come  to  remain  among  us,  and  to  be  of  us,  and  to  take 
their  chances  among  us.     Let  them  come. 

There  are  also  Germans.  Your  city-,  I  am  told,  has  a  vcnr 
large  n amber  of  thrifty,  iiKlustrious  German  people.  Let  tbeni 
also  come.  If  his  Majesty  of  Austria,  and  the  Austrian  ministfTi 
will  aUow  them  to  come,  let  them  come.  All  we  desire,  who- 
ever come,  is,  that  they  will  Americanize  themselves;  that,  for- 
getting the  things  that  are  behind,  they  will  look  forward ;  and 
if  they  look  as  far  as  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  they  will  not  look 
a  rod  too  far.  I  know  that  many  from  Europe  come  here  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  different  pursuits,  to  different  mode* 
of  life,  and  to  diflbrent  systems  of  agriculture  from  our*;  b«t 
I  believe  it  is  generally  true,  that,  when  they  are  removed  from 
the  temptations  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  when  they  get  into 
rci^Mons  where  trees  are  to  be  felled  and  land  cleared,  they  piore 
themselves  worthy  and  respectable  citizens. 
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And  here,  perhaps,  Gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  me,  if,  with* 
out  too  long  a  speech,  I  say  a  little  relative  to  our  American 
system  on  this  subject  of  foreign  immigration.  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  declared  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  a  sol- 
emn and  l<>rmal  complaint  is  made  against  the  British  lung, 
that  he  sought  to  prevent  emigratioo  from  Europe  to  the  Colo- 
nies, by  refusing  his  assent  to  reasonable  laws  of  natmralization, 
in  consequence  of  wliich,  it  was  stated,  the  country  did  not  fill 
up  and  the  public  lands  were  not  purchased.  It  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  early  history  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  to  look  back  to 
the  naturalization  laws  passed  in  the  time  of  Washington. 
Every  one  can  see  what  was  the  prevailing  idea  at  that  period. 
The  idea  of  encouraging  emigration  from  Europe  was  universal, 
and  the  only  deshre  was,  that  those  who  wished  to  become  nat- 
uralized should  become  acquainted  with  our  system  of  govern- 
ment before  they  voted ;  that  tliey  should  have  an  interest  in 
the  country;  that  they  might  not  be  led  away  by  every  design- 
ing demagogue.  At  that  day,  nobody  foresaw  such  growth  and 
such  enlargement  in  the  commerce  of  the  ceuntry  as  we  now 
see ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  early  periods  of  Washington's  admin- 
istration, they  were  looking  to  see  how  they  should  pay  the  debt 
of  the  Revolution,  Wliatever  we  may  think  of  it  now,  their 
great  resource  to  pay  their  debt  was,  as  they  thought,  the  public 
domain.  They  had  obtained  from  tlie  sefiarate  States,  before 
the  Constitution  was  formed,  a  grant  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, which  was  known  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  great  prod- 
ucts by  agriculhural  labor.  The  Congress  of  that  day  looked 
to  this.  They  had  no  idea  liow  sudden  would  be  the  great  in- 
crease of  our  commerce,  or  how  ]:>lentiful  would  be  the  revenue 
from  that  source ;  and  therefore  their  great  care  was  to  see  how 
far  they  could  encourage  foreign  immigration  (which,  it  was 
expected,  would  bring  capital  into  the  country),  consistently 
with  such  a  conformity  to  our  iVmerican  system  and  our  Amer- 
lean  institutions  as  would  render  immigration  safe,  and  not  dan- 
gerous, to  the  common  weal. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  not  arbiters  of  our  own  fate*  Human 
foresight  falters  and  fails.  Who  could  foresee  or  conjecture  at 
that  day  what  our  eyes  now  see  and  behold  ?  We  see  this  fojt 
good  or  for  evil.     Nor  could  we  stay  this  immigratiou  if  we 
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woolJ.  We  see  there  h  a  rush  of  people  from  Europe  to  Amc 
that  exceeds^  in  a  single  month,  and  at  the  single  port  of 
York,  the  population  of  many  single  cities  on  the  Atlantic  eoast* 
This  is  the  case,  and  it  ia  to  be  met  and  to  be  considered.  It  1 
would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  obstruct  it,  if  obstruct  ion  w€ie  * 
possible.  The  thing  cannot  be  done.  You  may  remember,  Gen* 
tlemen,  (though  I  ought  not  to  suppose  that  you  remember 
much  about  it,)  that,  in  the  correspondence  with  Lord  Asbbur* 
ton,  who  came  out  here  to  nc^gotiate  the  treaty  of  IS42,  we  ex- 
amined the  subject  of  the  impressment  of  American  citizens* 
Up  to  that  day,  England  had  insisted  on  the  right  to  visit  every 
American  ship  in  time  of  war,  and,  if  she  found  any  Englbb- 
men,  Irishmen,  or  Welshmen  on  board  of  her,  to  press  them  into 
her  service,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  transfer  their 
allegiance.  I  need  not  say  that  this  subject  had  often  been  a 
matter  of  negotiation.  It  was  at  one  time  suggested  by  the 
British  minister,  that  the  right  should  be  exercised  oiJy  w^thia 
certain  latitudes.  At  anoftier  time,  it  was  suggested  that  this 
right  should  not  be  extended  to  the  deprivation  of  any  AmeriGaii 
vessel  of  her  crew.  Gentlemen,  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  say 
it,  but  with  your  permission  I  will  say,  that  on  that  occadion  the 
ground  was  taken  that  every  man  on  board  of  an  American 
vessel,  either  mercantile  or  naval,  was  protected  by  the  flag  of 
America.  No  matter  if  his  speech  did  betray  him,  no  matter 
what  brogue  was  on  his  tongue,  if  the  stars  and  .stripes  were 
over  him,  he  was  for  that  purpose,  while  on  board  an  Amc^ 
ican  vessel,  an  American  citizen.  Well,  Gentlemen,  from  that 
day  to  this,  we  have  heard  of  no  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  that  it  could  send  an  officer  on  board  of  any 
American  ship  and  take  from  her  any  human  being  whatever, 
and,  I  venture  to  add,  we  never  shall. 

Lord  Ashburto!!,  with  whom  I  negotiated  and  corre5|XMidid 
on  that  occasion,  was  a  judicious  and  wise  man.  He  had  beea 
a  good  deal  in  this  country.  He  was  married  in  this  country. 
He  knew  something  of  it;  and  he  saw  various  relations  betweeft 
this  country  and  England  in  a  far  more  philanthropical  point  oi 
view  than  most  others.  He  stated  in  a  letter,  which  forms  part 
of  the  correspondence:  "  I  must  admit  that,  when  a  British  sub* 
I  ject,  Irish,  English,  or  Welsh,  becomes  an  American,  and  claims 
^jio  longer  the  protection  of  liis  own  country,  his  own  country  biu 
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HO  right  to  call  him  a  subject^  and  to  put  him  in  a  position  to 
make  war  on  his  adopted  country ;  and  it  appears  to  me,"  he 
added,  **  that  we  may  count  it  among  the  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence, that  these  new  facilities  of  transporting  men  from  country 
to  country,  by  the  power  of  steam,  and  quicklyj  are  designed 
by  a  high  wisdom."  He  said,  "  We  have  more  people  than  land, 
and  you  have  more  land  than  people.  Take  as  many  from  us 
as  you  please,  or  as  please  to  come.  That  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  things ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  stopped*"  I  told  him  that 
was  my  opinion  too.  Gentlemen,  this  immigration  is  not  to  be 
stopped ;  w^e  must  keep  things  as  they  are ;  we  must  inculcate 
upon  all  'who  come  here  the  necessity  of  becoming  Americans ; 
we  must  teach  them;  we  must  endeavor  to  instil  American 
sentiments  into  their  bosoms. 

Gentlemen,  if  it  were  not  so  late,  I  w^ould  say  a  few  words 
more  about  the  public  lands  of  this  country,  and  the  best 
disposition  to  be  made  of  them.  What  shall  we  do  with 
them?  They  spread  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  rich  in 
its  natural  fertility;  but  can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  the 
value  of  land  unconnected  with  cultivation  and  social  life?  A 
thousand  acres  would  not,  in  such  a  case,  be  worth  a  dol- 
lar.  What  is  land  w^orth  in  the  remote  interior?  Land  is  a 
theatre  for  the  application  and  exhibition  of  human  labor;  and 
when  human  labor  goes  upon  it,  and  is  exerted,  then  it  creates 
its  value.  Without  this,  it  is  not  w^orth  a  rush,  from  *'  Dan  to 
Beersheba."  I  do  not  wish  to  say,  that  on  every  acre  of  land 
there  must  be  a  settlement;  but  there  must  be  human  labor 
somewhere  near  it ;  there  must  be  something  besides  the  mathe- 
matical division  apportioning  it  into  sections,  half-sections,  and 
quarter-sections,  before  land  is  of  any  value  whatever. 

But,  Gentlemen,  wc  have  had  a  series  of  w^onderful  events  in 
our  commercial  relations.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  fill- 
ing the  coffers  of  the  country.  It  has  supplied,  and  now  sup- 
plies,  every  want  of  the  government  What,  then,  shall  we  do 
with  the  public  lands?  During  the  last  Congress,  acts  were 
passed,  distributing  large  quantities  of  them,  varying  from  one 
hundred  and  sLxty  acres,  or  more,  down  to  forty  acres,  to  those 
who  had  rendered  military  service  to  the  country.  This  was  all 
very  well;  nobody  goes  further  than  I  do,  in  desiring  to  make 
happy  those  who  have  borne  arms  in  their  country's  causci  as 
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well  as  their  widows  and  orphans ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  ease.     What  is  to  be  doneZ 
What  is  to  beeome  of  those  who  come  to  this  country  and  have 
nothing  to  buy  land  with  ?     That  is  the  question,  Gentlemen. 
The  last  measure  proposed  by  me  while  in  the  last  Congress  wa& 
the  short  and  simple  proposition,  that  every  man  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  would  go  on  any  nnculti%'atcd  land  in  the 
country,  and  take  up  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  cultirate 
it  for  five  years,  should  thereby  make  it  his  own,  to  the  extioo- 
tion  of  the  public  right ;  and  if  his  widow  and  children  did  the 
same,  they  should  have  it.     One  of  the  great  e\ils  of  this  mili- 
tary bounty  business  is,  that,  when  warrants  are  issued,  maoBge 
it  as  you  will,  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  do 
not  accrue  to  those  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit.     Let  m^ 
relate  an  anecdote  on  this   subject.      I  brought  forward   thii 
matter  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  soon  afterwaids 
I  received  a  letter  from  Europe  stating  that  it  was  wrong  and 
unjust^  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  who 
had  purchased  w^ajrants  to  settle  on  the  public  lands,  as  a  mat-- 
ter  of  speculation.     I  wrote  back  that  it  was  just  the  thing  I 
wished.     I  was  glad  it  was  so,  and  I  had  desired  it  should  be 
so*     My  proposition  was,  that  these  lands  should  not  be  alien- 
ated; that  they  should  be  free  of  claims  for  debt;   that  they 
should  not  be  transferable  ;  and  if  a  man  left  his  land  before  five 
years,  that  he  should  lose  it.     My  object  was,  simply,  as  far  as  the 
object  could  be  accomplished  by  sueh  an  arrangement,  to  benefit 
those  in  the  Northern  States  who  were  landless,  and  the  thou* 
sands  in  the  Southern  States  who  were  w^illing  to  toil  if  they 
had  any  thing  of  their  o\vn  to  toil  upon.     It  was  also  to  benefit 
'the  immigrantj  by  giving  him  a  home;  to  let  him  feel  that  he  bad 
a  liomestead ;  that  he  trod  upon  his  own  soil ;  that  he  was  a 
citizen,  a  freeholder.     On  his  own  good  behaviour  he  must  rely 
to  make  up  all  else  to  which  he  would  aspire.    I  may  have  been 
WTong  in  my  opinions,  but  they  are  my  opinions  still ;  and  if  ever 
an  opportunity  is  given  me,  I  shall  endeavor  to  carry  them  out 
Well,  Gentlemen,  I  revert  once  more  to  your  great  State,     I 
see  all  her  works,  all  her  gigantic  improvements,  the  respectabil- 
ity of  her  government.     I  hear  of  her  greatness  over  the  whole 
world*      Your  merchants  have  a  cliaracter  everyw^here,  whicJi 
realizes  my  youthfid  idea  of  the  character  of  a  British  merchant 
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A  friend  of  mine,  in  the  days  of  the  French  Republic,  had  so 
much  confidence  in  the  men  who  stood  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
that  he  invested  largely  in  assi^nats.  But  after  a  while  he  found 
them  to  be  worthless.  I  lis  creditors  would  not  touch  thcna  ;  and 
there  they  were,  dead  upon  his  hands.  One  day,  after  using 
some  very  extravagant  language,  he  concluded  by  saying,  '*that 
if  he  were  travelling  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  his  camel 
should  kick  up  a  British  bill  of  exchange  out  of  the  sands,  it 
would  be  worth  ten  per  cent,  premium,  wiiile  these  French  gov- 
ernment assignats  were  not  worth  a  farthing"  So  your  com- 
mercial character  stands.  Your  vessels  traverse  every  sea,  and 
fill  all  the  rivers.  You  invite  Commerce  to  you  from  every  re- 
gion, and  she  comes.  You  caU  her  from  the  vasty  deep,  and  she 
responds  to  your  call. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  will  conclude  by  offering  a  sentiment,  for  I 
am  sure  you  are  anxious  to  hear  from  others,  from  whom  1  have 
too  long  detained  you.     Permit  me  to  give 

The  State  of  New  York ;  not  the  envy,  but  the  admiration, 
of  her  sister  Stated, 
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Fellow-Citizens  of  the  City  of  Buffalo, —  I  am  Tery 
glad  to  see  you ;  I  meet  you  with  pleasure.  It  is  not  Ihe  first 
time  that  I  have  been  in  Buffalo,  and  I  have  always  come  to  it 
with  gratification.  It  is  at  a  great  distance  from  my  own  borne. 
I  am  thankful  that  circumstances  have  enabled  me  to  be  here 
again^  and  I  regret  that  untoward  events  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  you  when  your  distinguished  fellow-citi* 
zen,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  visited  you,  and  received 
from  you,  as  he  deserved,  not  only  a  respectfulj  but  a  cordial  and 
enthusiastic  welcome.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  a  resident  among  you  for  more  than  half  bis  life.  He  has 
represented  you  in  the  State  and  national  councUs.  You  know 
him  and  all  his  relations,  both  public  and  private,  and  it  would 
be  bad  taste  in  me  to  say  any  thing  of  him,  except  that  I  wish 
to  say,  with  emphasis,  that,  since  my  connection  with  him  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
fully  concurred  with  him  in  all  his  great  and  leading  measures. 
This  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  I  have  been  one  of  his 
ordinary  advisers.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  let  it  rest  on  that  pre* 
sumption ;  I  wish  to  declare  that  the  principles  of  the  President, 
as  set  forth  in  his  annual  message,  his  letters,  and  all  documents 
and  opinions  which  have  proceeded  from  him,  or  been  issued  by 
his  authority,  in  regard  to  the  great  question  of  the  timeSy^aU 
these  principles  are  my  principles ;  and  if  he  is  wrong  in  them,  I 
am,  and  always  shall  be. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  citizens  of  Buffalo,  and  their  neighbors  in  the 

•  A  Speech  delivered  before  a  large  Assembly  of  ihe  Citizens  of  Buffklo  and 
file  Caimiy  of  Erie,  at  a  Public  Reception  on  the  23d  of  May,  1851. 
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county  of  Erie,  that  I  should  state  to  you  my  opinions,  whatever 
may  be  their  value,  on  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  its 
prospects,  its  hopes,  and  its  dangers;  and,  fellow-citizens,  I  in- 
tend to  do  that,  this  day,  and  this  hour,  as  far  as  ray  strength 
will  permit 

Gentlemen,  believe  me,  I  know  where  I  am.  I  know  to  whom 
I  am  speaking.  I  know  for  wlioin  I  am  speaking.  I  know 
that  I  am  here  in  this  singularly  prosperous  and  powerful  section 
of  the  United  States,  Wej^tern  New  York,  and  I  know  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  inhabit  Western  New  York.  I  know  they 
are  sons  of  liberty,  one  and  all;  that  they  sucked  in  liberty  with 
their  mothers'  milk;  inherited  it  %vith  their  blood;  that  it  is  the 
subject  of  their  daily  contemplation  and  w^atchful  thought  They 
are  men  of  unusual  equality  of  condition,  for  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people.  There  arc  thousands  of  men  around  us,  and  here 
before  us,  w^ho  till  their  own  soil  with  their  ow^n  hands;  and 
others  who  earn  their  own  livelihood  by  their  own  labor  in  the 
workshops  and  other  places  of  industry ;  and  they  are  independ- 
ent, in  principle  and  in  condition,  having  neither  slaves  nor  maa* 
tera,  and  not  intending  to  have  either.  These  are  the  men  who 
constitute,  to  a  great  extent,  the  people  of  Western  New  York. 
But  the  school-house,  I  know^,  is  among  them.  Education  is 
among  them.  They  read,  and  write,  and  think.  Here,  too,  are 
women,  educated,  refmed,  and  intelligent;  and  here  are  men 
who  know  the  history  of  their  country,  and  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  the  institutions  of  their  country;  and  men,  lovers 
of  liberty  always,  and  yet  lovers  of  liberty  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  who  mean  to  maintain  that  Constitu- 
tion with  all  their  strength,  I  hope  these  observations  will  sat- 
isfy you  that  I  know  wiiere  I  am,  under  w^hat  responsibility  I 
speak,  and  before  whom  I  appear;  and  I  have  no  desire  that 
any  word  I  shall  say  this  day  shall  be  w^tldiolden  from  you,  or 
your  children,  or  your  neighbors,  or  the  whole  w^orld  ;  for  I  speak 
before  you  and  before  my  countryj  and,  if  it  be  not  too  solemn 
to  say  soj  before  the  great  Author  of  all  things. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  question  in  this  country  now ;  or, 
if  there  be  others,  they  are  but  secondary,  or  so  subordinate 
that  they  are  all  absorbed  in  that  great  and  leading  question ; 
and  that  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this:  Can  we  preserve  the 
union  of  the  States,  not  by  coercion^  not  by  military  power,  not 
46* 
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by  angry  controversies ;  but  can  we  of  this  generation,  yon  and  I, 
your  friends  and  my  friends,  —  can  we  so  preserve  the  union  of 
these  States,  by  such  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  shall  give  content  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  live 
under  it,  and  draw  us  together,  not  by  military  power,  but  by 
the  silken  cords  of  mutual,  fraternal,  patriotic  affection  ?  That 
is  the  question,  and  no  other.  Gentlemen,  I  believe  in  party 
distinctions,  I  am  a  party  man.  There  are  questions  belong* 
ing  to  party  in  which  I  fake  an  interest,  and  there  are  opinions 
entertained  by  other  parties  which  I  repudiate ;  but  what  of  all 
that?  If  a  house  be  divided  against  itself,  it  will  fall,  and  crash 
every  body  in  it.  We  must  sec  that  w^e  maintain  the  govern- 
ment  which  is  over  us.  We  must  see  that  w^e  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, and  we  must  do  so  without  regard  to  party. 

Now  how  did  this  question  arise  ?  The  question  is  for  ever 
misstated.  I  dare  say,  if  you  know  much  of  me,  or  of  my  course 
of  public  conduct,  for  the  last  fourteen  months,  you  have  heaiA 
of  my  attending  Union  meetings,  and  of  my  ferii^ent  admoni- 
tions at  Union  meetings.  Well,  what  was  the  object  of  those 
meetings?  What  was  their  purpose?  The  object  and  purpose 
have  been  designedly  or  thoughtlessly  misrepresented-  I  had 
an  invitation,  some  time  since,  to  attend  a  Union  meeting  in  the 
county  of  Westchester ;  I  could  not  go,  but  \VTOte  a  letter. 
Well,  some  wise  man  of  the  East  said  he  did  not  think  it  was 
very  necessary  to  hold  Union  meetings  in  Westchester,  He  did 
not  think  there  were  many  disunionists  about  Tarrytown  I  And 
so  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  a  total  oiisappreheoBioa 
of  the  purpose  and  object  of  these  Union  meetings.  Every  one 
knows,  that  there  is  not  a  county,  or  a  city,  or  a  hamlet  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  that  is  ready  to  go  out  of  tbe  Union,  but 
only  some  small  bodies  of  fanatics.  There  is  no  man  so  insane 
in  the  State,  not  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  to  wish  it.  But 
that  is  not  the  point.  We  alt  know  that  every  man  and  evciy 
neighborliood,  and  all  corporations,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
except  those  I  have  mentioned,  are  attached  to  the  Union,  and 
have  no  idea  of  withdrawing  from  it  But  that  is  not,  I  repeal, 
the  point.  The  question,  fellow-citizens,  (and  I  put  it  to  yott  now 
as  the  real  question,)  the  qnestiou  is,  Whether  you  and  the  rtf^ 
of  the  people  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  of  all  the 
States,  will  so  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  will  so  enact  and  niiiin- 
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tain  laws  to  preserve  that  instniment,  that  you  will  not  only  re- 
main in  the  Union  your?iC!lvcs,  but  pcrniit  your  brethren  to  remain 
in  it,  and  hf:*lp  to  perpetuate  it  ?  That  is  the  question.  Will  you 
concur  in  meaisures  necessary  to  maintain  the  Union,  or  will  you 
oppose  such  measures  ?     That  is  the  whole  point  of  the  case. 

There  are  thirty  or  forty  members  of  Congress  from  New 
York;  you  have  your  proportion  in  the  United  States  Senate* 
We  have  many  members  of  Congress  from  New  England* 
Will  they  maintain  the  laws  that  are  passed  for  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  and  respect  the  rights  of  the  South,  so 
that  the  Union  may  be  held  together;  and  not  only  so  that 
we  may  not  go  out  of  it  ourselves,  which  we  are  not  inclined 
to  do,  but  so  that,  by  maintaining  tlie  rights  of  others,  they 
may  also  remain  in  the  Union?  Now,  Gentlemen,  permit  me 
to  say,  that  I  speak  of  no  concessions.  If  the  South  wish  any 
concession  from  mcj  they  will  not  get  it ;  not  a  hair^s  breadth 
of  it  If  they  come  to  my  house  for  it,  they  will  not  find  it, 
and  the  door  will  be  shut ;  I  concede  nothing.  But  I  say  that  I 
will  maintain  for  them,  as  I  will  maintain  for  yon,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  and  in  the  face  of  all  danger,  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution,  and  your  rights  under  the  Constitution.  And 
I  shall  never  be  found  to  falter  in  one  or  the  other.  It  is  obvious 
to  every  one,  and  we  all  know  it,  that  the  origin  of  the  great 
disturbance  which  agitates  the  country  is  the  existence  of  slav- 
ery in  some  of  the  States;  but  w^e  must  meet  the  subject;  we 
must  consider  it ;  we  must  deal  uith  it  earnestly,  honestly,  and 
justly.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  to  the  confines  of 
Florida,  there  existed,  in  1775,  thirteen  colonies  of  English 
origin,  planted  at  diirerent  times,  and  coming  from  different 
parts  of  England,  bringing  wdth  them  various  habits,  and  estab* 
lishing,  each  for  itself,  iu.^titutions  entirely  different  from  the 
institutions  wliich  they  left,  and  in  many  cases  fi-om  each  other. 
But  they  were  all  of  English  origin.  The  English  language 
was  theirs,  Shakspeare  and  Milton  were  theirs,  the  common 
law  of  England  was  theirs,  and  the  CMstian  religion  was 
theirs ;  and  these  things  held  them  together  by  the  force  of  a 
common  character.  The  aggressions  of  the  parent  state  com- 
pelled them  to  assert  their  independence*  They  declared  inde- 
pendence, and  that  immortal  act,  pronounced  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  made  them  independent 
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That  was  an  act  of  union  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled*  But  this  act  of  itself  did  nothing  to  establish  own 
ihenx  a  general  government  They  had  a  Congress-  They  bad 
Articles  of  Confederation  to  prosecute  the  war-  But  thus  far 
they  were  still,  essentially,  separate  and  independent  each  of 
the  other.  They  had  entered  into  a  simple  confederacy,  aiul 
nothing  more^  No  State  was  bound  by  what  it  did  not  itaelf 
agree  to,  or  what  was  done  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
confederation.  That  was  the  state  of  things,  gentlemen,  at  tfa« 
time.  The  war  went  on;  victory  crowned  the  AmericaD  anns; 
our  Independence  was  acknowledged.  The  States  woe  tbeti 
united  together  under  a  confederacy  of  very  limited  powds.  It 
could  levy  no  taxes.  It  could  not  enforce  its  ovm  decrees.  It 
was  a  confederacy,  instead  of  a  united  government,  Experi* 
ence  showed  that  this  was  insufficient  and  iuefficient  Acoonl- 
ingly,  beginning  as  far  back  almost  as  the  close  of  the  war, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  a  united  govemraen^ 
a  government  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  government  that 
could  pass  laws  bindiug  on  the  iiidividual  citizens  of  all  iJie 
States,  and  which  could  enforce  those  laws  by  its  execadfc 
powers,  having  them  interpreted  by  a  judicial  power  bekmging 
to  the  government  itself,  and  yet  a  government  strictly  limited 
in  its  nature.  Well,  Gentlemen,  this  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  instrument  was 
framed  on  the  idea  of  a  limited  government.  It  proposed  to 
leave,  and  did  leave,  the  diiferent  domestic  institutions  of  the 
several  States  to  themselves.  It  did  not  propose  consolidation. 
It  did  not  propose  that  the  laws  of  ViTgiaia  should  be  the  taws 
of  New  York,  or  that  the  laws  of  Now  York  should  be  the  laws 
of  Massachusetts.  It  proposed  only  that,  for  certain  purposes 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  there  should  be  a  united  govemi&eiili 
and  that  that  government  should  have  the  power  of  exeeutiiig 
its  own  laws.     All  the  rest  was  left  to  the  several  States, 

We  now  come.  Gentlemen,  to  the  very  point  of  the  case.  At 
that  time  slavery  existed  in  the  Southern  States,  entailed  upoo 
them  in  the  time  of  the  supremacy  of  British  laws  over  u&. 
There  it  was-  It  was  obnoxious  to  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  and  honestly  and  seriously  disliked,  as  the  records  of  the 
country  will  show,  by  the  Southeni  States  themselves.  NoWt 
how  was  it  to  be  dealt  with  ?     Were  the  Northern  and  Middle 
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States  to  exclude  from  the  government  those  States  of  the 
South  which  had  produced  a  Washington,  a  Laurens,  and  other 
distinguished  patriots,  who  had  so  truly  served,  and  so  greatly 
honored,  the  whole  country  ?  Were  they  to  be  excluded  from 
the  new  government  because  they  tolerated  the  institution  of 
slavery?  Your  fathers  and  my  ftithers  did  not  think  so.  They 
did  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  the  least  advantage  to  the  slaves 
of  the  Southern  States,  to  cut  off  the  South  from  all  connection 
"with  the  North.  Their  views  of  humanity  led  to  no  such 
result;  and  of  course,  when  the  Constitution  was  framed  and 
established,  and  adopted  by  you,  here  in  New  York,  and  by 
New  England,  it  contained  an  express  provision  of  security  to 
the  persons  wiio  lived  in  the  Southern  States,  in  regard  to  fugi- 
tives who  owed  them  service ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  fugitive  from  service  or  labor  should  be  restored  to  his 
master  or  owner  if  he  escaped  into  a  free  State.  Well,  that  had 
been  the  history  of  the  country  from  its  first  settlement  It  was 
a  matter  of  common  practice  to  return  fugitives  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  formed.  Fugitive  slaves  from  Virginia  to  Massa- 
chusetts were  restored  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  At  that 
day  there  was  a  great  system  of  apprenticeship  at  the  North, 
and  many  apprentices  at  the  North,  taking  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  vessels  sailing  to  the  South,  thereby  escaped ; 
and  they  were  restored  on  proper  claim  and  proof*  That  led  to 
a  clear,  express,  and  well-defined  provision  in  the  Coui^titution 
of  the  country  on  the  subject  Now  I  am  aware  that  all  these 
things  are  well  known;  that  they  have  been  stated  a  thousand 
times  ;  but  in  these  days  of  perpetual  discontent  and  misrepre- 
sentation, to  state  things  a  thousand  times  is  not  enough ;  for 
there  are  persons  whose  consciences,  it  would  seem,  lead  them 
to  consider  it  their  duty  to  deny,  misrepresent,  falsify,  and  cover 
up  truths. 

Now  these  are  words  of  the  Constitution,  fellow*citizens,  which 
I  have  taken  the  pains  to  transcribe  therefrom,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  read :  — 

"  No  PERSON  HELD  TO  SERVICE  OR  LABOR  IN  ONE  StaTE,  UNDER 
THE  LAWS  THEREOF,  ESCAPING  INTO  ANOTUER,  SUALL,  IN  CONSE- 
QUENCE OF  ANY  LAW  OR  REGULATION  THEREIN,  BE  DISCHARGED 
FROM  SUCH  SERVICE  OR  LABOR,  BUT  SHALL  BE  DELIVERED  UP  ON 
CLALM  OF  THE  PARTY  TO  WHOM  SUCH  SERVICE  OR  LABOR  MAY  BE 
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Is  there  any  mistake  about  that  1  Is  there  any  forty-sluliing 
attorney  liere  to  make  a  question  of  it?  No,  I  will  not  dij^ 
grace  my  profession  by  supposing  such  a  thing.  There  is  not, 
in  or  out  of  an  attorney's  office  in  the  county  of  Erie,  or  else- 
where, one  who  could  raise  a  doubt,  or  a  particle  of  a  doubt, 
about  the  meaning  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  He 
may  act  as  witnesses  do,  sometiraes,  on  the  stand-  He  may 
WTJggle,  and  twistj  and  say  he  cannot  tell,  or  cannot  remember. 
I  have  fcjccn  many  such  efforts  in  my  time,  on  the  part  of 
witnesses,  to  falsify  and  deny  the  truth.  But  there  is  no  man 
who  can  read  these  words  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  say  they  are  not  clear  and  imperative,  '*  No  per- 
son,'* the  Constitution  says,  "  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deU%ered  up  on  claim  of  tbe 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.'*  Why^  yoO 
may  be  told  by  forty  conventions  in  Massachusetts,  in  Ohio, 
in  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  that,  if  a  colored  man  comes  here, 
he  comes  as  a  freeman ;  that  is  a  7mn  seqiUtur.  It  is  not  so.  If 
he  comes  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  the  Constitution  says  be  U 
not  a  freeman,  and  that  he  shall  be  delivered  up  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  his  service. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Siaties, 
Do  we,  or  do  we  not^  mean  to  conform  to  it,  and  to  execute  ibat 
part  of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  tbe  rest  of  it  ?  I  believe  them 
are  before  me  here  members  of  Congress.  I  suppose  there  may 
be  here  members  of  the  State  legislature,  or  executive  officers 
under  the  State  government.  I  suppose  there  may  be  judicial 
magistrates  of  New  York,  executive  officers,  assessors,  sapei^ 
visors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  constables  before  me.  Allow 
me  to  say,  Gentlemen,  that  there  is  not,  that  there  canmit  bcf 
any  one  of  these  officers  in  this  assemblage,  or  elsewhewv 
who  has  not-,  according  to  the  form  of  the  usual  obligation, 
bound  liimself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  support  the  Constitntioo. 
They  have  taken  their  oaths  on  the  Holy  EvangelisU  of  Al- 
mighty God,  or  by  uplifted  hand,  as  the  ease  may  be,  of  by 
a  solemn  alhrmation,  as  is  the  practice  in  some  cases;  bat 
among  all  of  them,  there  is  not  a  man  who  holds,  nor  U  there 
any  man  who  can  hold,  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  United 
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States,  or  of  this  State,  or  of  any  other  State,  who  docs  not 
bind  himself,  by  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Well,  is  he  to  tamper 
with  that?  Is  he  to  palter?  Gentlemen,  our  political  duties 
are  as  much  matters  of  conscience  as  any  other  duties  ;  our 
sacred  domestic  ties,  our  most  endearing  social  relations,  are 
no  more  the  subjects  for  conscientious  consideration  and  con- 
scientious discharge,  than  the  duties  we  enter  upon  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  bonds  of  political 
brotherhood,  which  hold  us  together  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  rest 
upon  the  same  principles  of  obligation  as  those  of  domestic 
and  social  life. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  that  is  the  plain  story  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  ciuestion  of  slavery.  I  contend, 
and  have  always  contended,  that,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con* 
stitution,  any  measure  of  the  government  calculated  to  bring 
more  slave  territory  into  the  United  States  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Constitntion,  and  against  its  provisions.  That  is 
my  opinion,  and  it  always  has  heen  my  opinion.  It  was  incon* 
sistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  thought 
to  be  so,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  to  attach  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States.  A  treaty  with  France  was  made  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  at  that  moment  was,  that  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Const itiit ion  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  done. 
In  consequence  of  considerations  to  which  I  need  not  now  refer, 
that  opinion  was  abandoned,  and  Louisiana  was  admitted  by 
law,  without  any  provision  in,  or  alteration  of,  the  Constitution* 
At  that  time  I  was  too  young  to  hold  any  otBce,  or  take  any 
share  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  Louisiana  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  slave  State,  and  became  entitled  to  her  representa- 
tion in  Congress  on  the  principle  of  a  mixed  basis.  Florida  was 
afterwards  admitted.  Then,  too,  I  was  out  of  Congress.  I  had 
formerly  been  a  member,  but  had  ceased  to  be  so.  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Florida  treaty,  or  the  admission  of  Florida. 
My  opinion  remains  unchanged,  that  it  was  not  witbin  the 
original  scope  or  design  of  the  Constitution  to  admit  new  States 
out  of  foreign  territory;  and,  for  one,  whatever  may  be  said  at 
the  Syracuse  convention,  or  at  any  other  assemblage  of  insane 
persons,  I  never  would  consent,  and  never  have  consented,  that 
there  should  be  one  foot  of  slave  territory  beyond  what  tlie  old 
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thirteen  States  had  at  the  time  of  the  fomiatjon  of  the  TJnioii. 
Never,  never!  The  man  cannot  show  his  face  to  me,  and  say 
he  can  prove  that  I  ever  departed  from  that  doctrine.  He  would 
Bneak  away,  and  slink  away,  or  hire  a  mercenary  press  to  cry 
out,  What  an  apostate  from  liberty  Daniel  Webster  has  become  I 
But  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  hypocrite  and  a  falsiiier. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  was  in  public  life  when  the  proposition  to 
annex  Texas  to  the  United  States  was  brought  forward.  You 
know  that  the  revolution  in  Texas,  which  sepamtcd  that  cxjuntjy 
from  Mexico,  occurred  in  the  year  1835  or  1836.  I  saw  then, 
and  1  do  not  know  that  it  required  any  particular  foresight,  that 
it  would  be  the  very  next  thing  to  bring  Texas,  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  slave-holding  State,  into  this  Union.  I  did  not 
wait  I  sought  an  occasion  to  proclaim  my  utter  aversion  to 
any  such  measure,  and  I  determined  to  resist  it  with  all  my 
strength  to  the  last  On  this  subject^  Gentlemen,  you  w^ill  bear 
with  me,  if  I  now  repeat,  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  what 
I  have  before  spoken  elsewhere*  I  was  in  this  city  in  the  year 
1837,  and,  some  tirae  before  I  left  New  York  on  that  excm^ioa 
from  which  I  returned  to  this  place,  my  friends  in  New  Yoric 
w^ere  kind  enough  to  offer  me  a  public  dinner  as  a  testimony  of 
their  regard,  I  went  out  of  my  way,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Niblo's  Crarden,  on  that  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  I  anticipated  the  attempt  to  annex  Texas  as  a  slave  ter* 
ritory,  and  said  it  should  be  opposed  by  me  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Well,  there  was  the  press  all  around  me,  —  the  Whig 
press  and  the  Democratic  press.  Some  spoke  in  terms  commen- 
datory enough  of  my  speech,  but  all  agreed  that  I  took  pains 
to  step  out  of  ray  way  to  denounce  in  advance  the  annexation 
of  Texas  as  slave  territory  to  the  United  States.  I  said  on  that 
occasion ;  — 

*'  Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas  is 
likely  to  be  a  slave-holding  country  ;  and  1  frankly  avow  my  entire  oniriil* 
ingness  to  do  any  thing  tliat  shall  extend  the  slavery  of  the  Afiicao  lacfe 
on  tills  continent,  or  add  other  slave-liolding  States  to  the  Union.  When 
I  say  that  I  regard  slavery  in  itself  as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political 
evil,  I  only  use  language  which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  men, 
themselves  citizens  of  alavc-liolding  States.  I  shall  do  nothing,  lliereforc, 
to  favor  or  encourage  its  further  exteosion.  We  have  slavery  already 
amongst  us.     The  Constitution  found  it  in  the  Union ;  it  recognixed  it, 
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and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties*  To  the  full  extent  of  these  guamnties  vm 
are  all  bound,  in  honor,  in  justice,  and  by  the  Constitution.  All  the  stipu^ 
lattom  contained  in  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  slave-holding  States 
which  are  already  in  the  Union  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and,  so  far  as 
depends  on  me,  shall  be  fulfilled,  in  the  fulness  of  their  spirit  and  to 
the  exactness  of  their  letter.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  tlie  States,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Congress,  It  is  a  concern  of  the  Stales  themselves ; 
they  have  never  submitted  it  to  Congress,  and  Congress  has  no  right- 
ful power  over  it.  I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in  no  act,  no  measure,  no 
menace,  no  indication  of  purpose,  which  shall  interfere  or  threaten  to 
interfere  with  tlie  exclusive  authority  of  the  several  States  over  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  as  it  exists  wittiin  their  respective  limits.  All  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  plain  and  imperative  duty.  But  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  States,  the  subject  assumes  an 
entirely  ditFcrent  aspect.  Our  rights  and  our  duties  are  then  both  difler- 
ent.  The  free  States,  and  al!  the  States,  are  tfien  at  liberty  to  accept 
or  to  reject.  When  it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members  into  this  politi- 
cal partnership,  the  old  members  have  a  right  to  say  on  what  terms  such 
new  partners  are  to  come  in,  and  what  they  are  to  bring  along  with 
them.  In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  wuU  not  con- 
sent to  bring  into  the  Union  a  new,  vastly  extensive,  and  slave-holding 
country,  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  States.  In  my 
opinion,  they  ought  not  to  consent  to  it." 

Gentlemen,  I  was  mistaken;  Congress  did  consent  to  tha 
bringing  in  of  Texas.  They  did  consent,  and  I  was  a  fals© 
prophet*  Your  own  State  conscntedj  and  the  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  New  York  consented.  I  went  into  Congress 
before  the  final  consummation  of  the  deed,  and  there  I  fought^ 
holding  up  both  my  hands,  and  ujging,  with  a  voice  stronger 
than  it  now  is,  my  remonstrances  against  the  whole  of  it  But 
you  would  have  it  so,  and  you  did  have  it  so.  Nay,  Gentlemen, 
I  will  tell  the  truth,  whether  it  shames  the  Devil  or  not  Persona 
who  have  aspured  high  as  lovers  of  libertyj  as  eminent  lovers  of 
the  Wilmot  Proviso,  as  eminent  Free  Soil  men,  and  who  have 
mounted  over  our  heads,  and  trodden  us  down  as  if  we  were 
mere  slaves,  insisting  that  they  are  the  only  true  lovers  of  lib- 
erty, they  are  the  men,  the  very  men,  that  brought  Texas  into 
this  Utiion.  This  is  the  truths  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  I  declare  it  before  you,  this  day.  Look  to 
the  journals.  Without  the  consent  of  New  York,  Texas  would 
not  have  come  into  the  Union,  either  under  the  original  reso- 
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lutions  or  afterwards.     But  New  York  voted  for  the  roeasme. 

The  t\vo  Senators  from  New  York  voted  for  it,  and  decided  the 
question ;  and  you  may  thank  them  for  the  glory,  the  renown, 
and  the  happiness  of  having  five  or  six  slave  States  added  to  the 
Union.  Do  not  blame  me  for  it.  Let  thera  answer  who  did 
tlie  deed,  and  who  are  now  proelaiming  themselves  the  cham* 
pioDs  of  liberty,  crying  up  their  Free  Soil  creed,  and  nsing  it  for 
selfish  and  deceptive  piurposes.  They  were  the  persons  who 
aided  in  bringing  in  Texas.  It  was  all  fairly  told  to  you,  both 
beforehand  and  afterwards.  You  heard  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
but  if  one  had  risen  from  the  dead,  such  was  your  devotion  to 
that  policy,  at  that  time,  you  would  not  have  listened  to  him  for 
a  nioracnt.  I  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  persons  now  here 
before  nic,  but  of  the  general  political  tone  in  New  York,  and 
especially  of  those  wiao  are  now  Free  Soil  apostles.  Well,  all 
that  I  do  not  complain  of;  but  I  wiE  not  now,  or  hereafter^  be- 
fore the  country,  or  the  w^orld,  consent  to  be  numbered  among 
those  who  introduced  new  slave  power  into  the  Union,  I  did 
all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it 

Then,  again,  Gentlemen,  the  Mexican  war  broke  out  Vast 
territory  was  acquired,  and  the  peace  was  made ;  and,  mucli  as 
I  diisliked  the  war,  I  disliked  the  peace  more,  because  it  brought 
in  the:5c  territories.  I  wished  for  peace  indeed,  but  I  desired  to 
strike  out  the  grant  of  territory  on  the  one  side,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  $12,000,000  on  the  other.  That  territorj*  was 
imknown  to  me ;  I  could  not  tell  what  its  character  might  be. 
The  plan  came  from  the  South*  I  knew  that  certain  Southern 
gentlemen  washed  the  acquisition  of  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Utah,  as  a  means  of  extending  slave  power  and  slave  pop- 
ulation. Foreseeing  a  sectional  controversy,  and,  as  I  conceived, 
seeing  how  much  it  w^ould  diatract  the  Union,  I  voted  against  the 
tieaty  with  Mexico,  I  voted  against  the  acquisition.  I  wanted 
none  of  her  territory,  neither  California,  New  Mexico,  nor  Utah. 
They  were  rather  ultra- American,  as  I  thought  They  were  far 
from  us,  and  I  saw  that  they  might  lead  to  a  political  con- 
ilict,  and  I  voted  agaijist  them  all,  against  the  tieaty  and 
against  the  peace,  rather  than  have  the  territories.  Seeing  that 
it  would  be  an  occasion  of  dispute,  that  by  the  controversy  the 
w^hole  Union  w^ould  be  agitated,  Messrs.  Berrien,  Badger,  and 
other  respectable  and  distinguished  men  of  the  South,  toted 
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against  the  acquisition,  and  the  treaty  which  secured  it ;  and  if 
the  men  of  the  North  had  voted  the  same  way,  we  should  have 
been  spared  all  the  difficulties  that  have  grown  out  of  it.  We 
should  have  had  peace  without  the  territories. 

Now  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  Gentlemen,  that  there  were 
some  persons  in  the  South  who  supposed  that  California,  if  it 
came  into  the  Union  at  all,  would  come  in  as  a  slave  State. 
You  know  the  extraordinary  events  which  immediately  occurred, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  emigration  by  the  discovery  of  gold. 
You  know  that  crowds  of  Northern  people  immediately  rushed 
to  California,  and  that  an  AMcan  slave  could  no  more  live  there 
among  them,  than  he  could  live  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hecla, 
Of  necessity  it  became  a  free  State,  and  that,  no  doubt,  was  a 
source  of  much  disappointment  to  the  South.  And  then  there 
were  New  Mexic:*o  and  Utah ;  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  1 
Why,  Grentlemen,  from  the  best  investigation  I  had  given  to  the 
subject  and  the  reflection  I  had  devoted  to  it-,  1  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  could  no  more 
sustain  American  slavery  than  the  snows  of  Canada.  I  saw  it 
was  impossible*  I  thought  so  then ;  it  is  quite  evident  now. 
Therefore,  when  it  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  apply  the  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  to  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  it  appeared  to  me  just 
as  absurd  as  to  apply  it  here  in  Western  New  York.  I  saw 
that  the  snow-capped  hills,  the  eternal  mountains,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  those  countries  would  never  support  slavery.  No  man 
could  carry  a  slave  there  with  any  expectation  of  profit  It 
could  not  be  done ;  and  as  the  South  regarded  the  Proviso  as 
merely  a  source  of  irritation,  and  as  designed  by  some  to  irritatCi 
I  thought  it  unwise  to  apply  it  to  New  Mexico  or  Utah.  I 
voted  accordingly,  and  who  doubts  now  the  correctness  of  that 
vote  ?  The  law  admitting  those  territories  passed  without  any 
proviso.  Is  there  a  slave,  or  will  there  ever  be  one,  in  either  of 
those  territories  ?  Why,  there  is  not  a  man  in  tlie  United  States 
so  stupid  as  not  to  see,  at  this  moment,  that  such  a  thing  was 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  it  was  only  calculated  to  irritate 
and  to  offend.  I  am  not  one  who  is  disposed  to  create  irrita- 
tion, or  give  offence  among  brethren,  or  to  break  up  fraternal 
friendship,  without  cause.  The  question  was  accordingly  left 
legally  open,  whether  slavery  should  or  should  not  go  to  New 
Mexico  or  Utah.     There  is  no  slavery  there,  it  is  utterly  imprac- 
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ticablc  that  it  sbould  be  introduced  into  sach  a  region,  and 
utterly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it  could  exist  there.  No  one, 
who  docs  not  mean  to  deceive,  will  now  pretend  it  can  eaust 
there. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  we  have  a  race  of  agitators  all  over  the 
country ;  some  connected  with  the  press,  some,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  belongijig  to  the  learned  professions.  They  agitate ;  their 
livelihood  consists  in  agitating;  their  freeholdj  their  ■  '  ' !, 
their  capital,  their  all  in  all,  depend  on  the  excitemt  .ti 

pnbhc  mind.  The  events  now  briefly  alluded  to  were  going  on 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1850.  There  were  two  great 
questions  before  the  public.  There  was  the  question  of  the 
Texan  boundary,  and  of  a  goveniment  for  Utah  and  New  Mex- 
ico, which  I  consider  as  one  question ;  and  there  was  the  qnes^ 
tion  of  making  a  provision  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves 
On  these  subjects,  I  have  something  to  say.  Texas,  as  yon 
know,  established  her  independence  of  Mexico  by  her  revoludon 
and  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  made  her  a  sovereign 
power.  I  have  already  stated  to  you  what  I  then  anticipated 
from  the  movement^  namely,  that  she  would  ask  to  come  jnio 
the  Union  as  a  alave  State.  We  admitted  her  in  1845,  and  we 
admitted  her  as  a  slave  State.  We  admitted  her  also  with  an 
undefined  boundary;  remember  that.  She  claimed  by  conquest 
the  whole  of  that  territory  commonly  called  New  Mexico,  east 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  She  claimed  also  those  limits  which  her 
constitution  had  declared  and  marked  out  as  the  proper  limits 
of  Texas.  This  wasi  lier  claim^  and  when  she  was  admitted 
into  the  United  States,  the  United  States  did  not  define  her  ter- 
ritory. They  admitted  her  as  slie  was.  We  took  her  as  sba 
defined  her  own  limits,  and  with  the  power  of  making  four  ad- 
ditional slave  States,  I  say  "we,"  but  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  was  one ;  I  mean  the  United  States  admitted  her. 

What,  tlien,  was  the  state  of  things  in  1850  ?  Ther«  was  Tc3E» 
as  claiming  aU,  or  a  great  part,  of  that  which  the  United  States 
had  acquired  from  Mexico  as  New  Mexico.  She  claimed  that  it 
belonged  to  her  by  conquest  and  by  her  admission  into  the  Uiiited 
States,  and  she  was  ready  to  maintain  her  claim  by  force  «if  arms* 
Nor  was  this  all.  A  man  must  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the 
country  who  does  not  know,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  1850^ 
there  was  great  agitation  throughout  the  whole  Soutli.     Who 
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does  not  know  that  six  or  seven  of  the  largest  States  of  the 
South  had  already  taken  measures  looking  toward  secession; 
were  preparing  for  disunion  in  some  way  ?  They  concurred  ap- 
parently, at  least  some  of  them,  with  Texas,  while  Texas  was 
prepared  or  preparing  to  enforce  her  rights  by  force  of  arms. 
Troops  were  enlisted  by  her,  and  many  thousand  persons  in  the 
South  disaffected  towards  the  Unionj  or  desirous  of  breaking 
it  up,  were  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  Texas;  to  join 
her  ranks,  and  sec  what  they  could  make  in  a  war  to  establish 
the  right  of  Texas  to  New  Mexico,  The  public  mind  was  dis* 
turbed,  A  considerable  part  of  the  South  was  disaflccted  towards 
the  Union,  and  in  a  condition  to  adopt  any  course  that  should 
be  violent  and  destructive. 

What  then  was  to  be  done,  as  far  as  Texas  was  concerned? 
Allow  me  to  say,  Gentlemen,  there  arc  two  sorts  of  foresight- 
There  is  a  military  foresight,  which  sees  what  will  be  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  arms;  and  there  is  also  a  statesmanlike  fore- 
sight,  which  looks  not  to  the  result  of  battles  and  carnage,  but 
to  the  results  of  political  disturbances,  the  \iolencc  of  faction 
carried  into  military  operations,  and  the  horrors  attendant  on 
civil  war.  I  never  had  a  doubt,  that,  if  the  administration  of 
General  Taylor  had  gone  to  war,  and  had  sent  troops  into 
New  Mexico,  the  Texan  forces  would  have  been  subdued  in  a 
week.  The  power  on  one  side  was  far  superior  to  all  the  power 
on  the  other.  But  what  then  ?  What  if  Texan  troops,  assist* 
ed  by  thousands  of  volunteers  from  the  disaflccted  States,  had 
gone  to  New  Mexico,  and  had  been  defeated  and  turned  back  ? 
Would  that  have  settled  the  boundary  question  ?  Now,  Gentle* 
men,  I  wish  I  had  ten  thousand  voices.  I  wish  I  could  draw 
around  me  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  wish  I 
could  make  them  all  hear  what  I  now  declare  on  ray  conscience 
as  my  solemn  belief,  before  the  Power  who  sits  on  high,  and  who 
will  judge  you  and  me  hereafter,  that,  if  this  Texan  controversy 
had  not  been  settled  by  Congress  in  the  manner  it  was,  by 
the  so-called  adjustment  measures,  civil  war  would  have  ensued ; 
blood,  American  blood,  would  have  been  shed;  and  who  can 
tell  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  ?  Gentlemen,  in 
an  honorable  war,  if  a  foreign  foe  invade  us,  if  our  rights  are 
threatened,  if  it  be  necessary  to  defend  them  by  arms,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  blcx)d.  And  if  I  am  too  old  myself,  I  hope  there  are 
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those  connected  with  rac  by  tiei»  of  relationship  who  are  ycmagi 

and  williiig  to  defend  their  country  to  the  laat  drop  of  their  blood. 
But  1  cannot  express  the  horror  1  feel  at  the  shedding  of  blood 
in  a  controveray  between  one  of  these  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  because  I  see  in  it  a  total  and  entire 
dii!;riipuon  of  all  those  ties  that  make  ud  a  great  and  happy  peo- 
ple. Gentlemen,  this  was  the  great  question,  the  leading  ques- 
tion, at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1850. 

Then  there  was  the  other  matter,  and  that  was  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Let  me  say  a  word  about  that  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Contstitution,  during  Washington's  administm- 
tion,  in  the  year  1793,  there  was  passed,  by  general  coDj^ot,  a 
law  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  Hardly  any  one  op» 
posed  it  at  that  period  ;  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  carry  the  Constitution  into  efl'ect;  the  great  men  of  New 
England  and  New  York  all  concurred  in  it  It  passed,  and 
answered  all  tlie  purposes  expected  from  it,  till  about  tlie  year 
1841  or  1842,  when  the  States  interfered  to  make  enactments  in 
opposition  to  it  The  act  of  Congress  said  that  State  magis- 
trates might  execute  the  duties  of  the  law.  Some  of  the  States 
passed  enactments  imposing  a  penalty  on  any  State  offioeis 
who  exercised  authority  under  the  law,  or  assisted  in  its  execu- 
tion ;  others  denied  the  use  of  their  jails  to  carry  tlie  law  into 
etlect;  and,  in  general,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  year  1850| 
it  had  become  absolutely  indispensable  that  Congress  should 
pass  some  law  for  the  execution  of  this  provision  of  the  Con* 
stitution,  or  else  give  up  that  provision  entirely.  That  ^s^as  the 
question,  I  was  in  Congress  when  it  was  brought  foru^aid. 
I  was  for  a  proper  law.  I  had,  indeed,  proposed  a  different 
law ;  I  was  of  opiiiion  that  a  amnmary  trial  by  a  jury  might 
be  had,  which  would  satisfy  the  people  of  the  North,  and  pro- 
duce no  harm  to  th(*se  who  claimed  the  service  of  fugitives; 
but  I  left  the  Senate,  and  went  to  another  station,  before  any 
law  was  paiisei  The  law  of  ISoO  passed.  Now  I  imdcrtakc, 
as  a  lawyer,  and  on  my  professional  character,  to  say  to  you, 
and  to  all,  that  the  law  of  1850  is  decidedly  more  favorable 
to  the  fugitive  than  General  Washmgton's  law  of  1793 ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  law  places  the 
power  in  much  higher  hands;  in  the  hands  of  independent 
judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts,  and  District  Courts, 
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and  of  commissioners  who  iire  appointed  to  office  for  their  legal 
learjiing.  Every  fugitive  is  brought,  before  a  tribunal  of  high 
character,  of  eraijicnt  ability,  of  respectable  station.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  when  a  claimant  conies  from  Virginia  to  New  York, 
to  say  that  one  A  or  one  B  has  run  away,  or  is  a  fugitive  Irom 
service  or  labor,  lie  brings  with  hini  a  record  of  the  court  of  the 
county  from  w^hich  he  comes,  and  that  record  miitiit  be  sworn  to 
before  a  magistrate,  and  certified  by  the  comity  clerk,  and  bear 
an  official  seal.  The  affidavit  must  state  tliat  A  or  B  had  de- 
parted under  such  and  such  circumstances,  and  had  gone  t43 
another  State;  and  that  record  under  seal  is,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Ujuted  States,  entitled  to  full  credit  in  every  State.  Well, 
the  claimant  or  his  agent  comes  here,  and  he  presents  to  you  the 
seal  of  the  court  in  Virginia,  affixed  to  a  record  of  his  declara' 
tion,  that  A  or  B  had  escaped  from  service,  lie  must  then  prove 
that  the  fugitive  is  here.  He  brings  a  witness;  he  is  asked  if 
this  is  the  man,  and  he  proves  it ;  or,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
fact  w^ould  be  admitted  by  the  fugitive  himself. 

Such  is  the  present  law;  and,  much  opposed  and  maligned 
as  it  is,  it  is  more  favorable  to  the  fugitive  slave  than  the  law 
enacted  during  Washington's  administration,  in  1793,  which  was 
aanctioned  by  the  North  as  well  as  by  the  South.  The  present 
violent  opposition  has  sprung  up  in  modern  times.  From  whom 
does  this  clamor  come?  Why,  look  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
anti slavery  conventions  ;  look  Eit  their  resolutions.  Do  you  find 
among  those  persons  who  oppose  this  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
any  admission  whatever,  that  any  law  ought  to  be  passed  to 
carry  into  efl'ect  the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  Constitution  ? 
Tell  me  any  such  case ;  tell  me  if  any  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  convention  at  Syracuse  favorable  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Constitution.  Not  one  I  The  fact  is,  Gentlemen,  they 
oppose  the  constitutional  provision  ;  they  oppose  the  w^hole ! 
Not  a  man  of  them  admits  that  there  ought  to  be  any  law  on 
the  subject.  They  deny,  altogether,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  Look  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  anti  slavery  conventions  in  Ohio,  Massacliosett*^, 
and  at  Syracuse,  in  the  State  of  New  YorL  What  do  they 
say  ?  **  That,  so  hcJp  them  God,  no  colored  man  shall  be  sent 
from  the  State  of  New  York  back  to  his  master  in  Virginia!** 
Do  not  they  say  that?     And,  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  they 
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"pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor."  Their 
sacred  honor!  They  pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  violate  the 
Constitntioy  ;  they  pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  commit  treason 
against  the  laws  of  their  country! 

I  have  already  stated,  Gentlemen,  what  your  obsen^tion  of 
P these  things  must  have  taught  you.  I  will  only  recur  to  the 
lubjeet  for  a  momentj  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  you,  as  pub* 
lie  men  and  private  men,  as  good  men  and  patriotic  men,  that 
you  ought,  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  and  influence^  to  see  to 
it  that  such  laws  are  established  and  maintained  as  shall  keep 
you,  and  the  South,  and  the  West,  and  all  the  country^  togeth- 
er, on  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  I  say,  that  what  is  de- 
manded of  us  is  to  fnlfii  our  con^^titutional  duties,  and  to  do  for 
the  South  what  the  South  has  a  right  to  demand- 

GentlemeUj  I  have  been  some  time  before  the  public.  My 
character  is  known,  my  life  is  before  the  country.  I  profess  to 
love  liberty  as  much  as  any  man  living;  but  I  profess  to  love 
American  liberty,  that  liberty  which  is  secured  to  the  country  by 
the  government  under  which  we  live;  and  I  have  no  great  opin- 
ion of  that  other  and  higher  liberty  which  disregards  the  re- 
straints of  law  and  of  the  Constitution.  I  hold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  be  tlie  bulwark,  the  only  bulwark,  of  our 
liberties  and  of  our  national  character.  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  siioold  become  slaves  luider  the  Constitution,  That  is  not 
American  liberty.  Tbat  is  not  the  liberty  of  the  Union  for  which 
our  fathers  fought,  that  liberty  which  has  given  us  a  right  to  be 
known  and  respected  all  over  the  world.  I  mean  only  to  say, 
that  I  am  for  constitutional  liberty*  It  is  enough  for  me  to  be 
as  free  as  the  Constitution  of  the  country  makes  me. 

Now,  Gentlemen^  let  me  say^  tliat,  as  much  as  I  respect  the 
character  of  the  people  of  Western  New  York,  as  much  as  I 
wish  to  retain  their  good  opinion.  If  I  should  ever  hereafter 
be  placed  in  any  situation  in  public  life,  let  me  tell  you  now 
that  you  must  not  expect  from  me  the  slightest  variation,  even 
of  a  hair's  breadth,  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  a  Northern  man.  1  was  born  at  the  North,  educated  at 
the  North,  liavc  lived  all  my  days  at  the  North,  I  know  five 
huntlred  Northern  men  to  one  Southern  man.  My  symimthic^ 
all  my  symptithies,  my  k)ve  of  liberty  for  all  mankind,  of  every 
color,  arc  the  same  as  yours.     My  allcctioji^  and  hopes  in  thai 
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respect  are  exactly  like  yours,  I  wish  to  see  all  men  free,  all 
men  happy,  I  have  few  personal  associations  out  of  the  North- 
ern States.  My  people  are  your  people.  And  yet  I  am  told 
sometimes  that  I  am  not  a  friend  of  liberty,  because  I  am  not 
a  Free  Soil  man.  What  am  I?  What  was  I  ever?  What 
shall  I  be  hereafter,  if  I  could  sacrifice,  for  any  consideration, 
that  love  of  American  liberty  which  has  glowed  in  my  breast 
since  my  infancy,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  never  leave  me  till  I 
expire  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  regret  that  slavery  exists  in  the  Southern  States ; 
but  it  is  clear  and  certain  that  Congress  has  no  power  over  it. 
It  may  be,  however,  that,  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
some  remedy  for  this  evil  may  occur,  or  may  be  hoped  for  here- 
after.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  I  hold  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  you  need  never  expect  from  me,  under  any 
circumstances,  that  I  shall  falter  from  it;  that  I  shall  be  other- 
wise than  fmnk  and  decisive,  I  would  not  part  with  my  char- 
acter as  a  man  of  firmness  and  decision,  and  honor  and  principle, 
for  alt  that  the  world  possesses.  You  will  find  me  true  to  the 
Norths  because  all  my  sympathies  are  with  the  North.  My 
affections,  my  children,  my  hopes,  my  every  thing,  are  with  the 
North,  But  when  I  stand  up  before  my  country,  as  one  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  by  the 
blessing  of  Gocl  I  will  be  just. 

Gentlemen,  1  expect  to  be  libelled  and  abused*  Yes,  libelled 
and  abused.  But  it  does  not  disturb  me,  I  have  not  lost  a 
night's  rest  for  a  great  many  years  from  any  such  cause*  I  have 
some  talent  for  sleeping.  And  why  should  I  not  expect  to  be 
libelled  ?  Is  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  libelled 
and  abused  ?  Do  not  some  people  call  it  a  covenant  Avith  hell  1 
Is  not  Washington  libelled  and  abused?  Is  he  not  called  a 
bloodhound  on  the  track  of  the  African  negro  ?  Are  not  our 
fathers  libelled  and  abuscil  by  their  own  children  ?  And  mi  grate- 
ful children  they  are,  How,  then,  shall  I  escape?  I  do  not 
expect  to  escape ;  but,  knowing  these  things,  I  impute  no  bad 
motive  to  any  men  of  character  and  fair  standing.  The  great 
settlement  measures  of  the  last  Congress  are  laws.  Many 
respectable  men,  representatives  from  your  own  State  and  from 
other  States,  did  not  concur  in  tfiem,  I  do  not  impute  any  bad 
motive  to  them.     I  am  ready  to  believe  they  are  Americans  alL 
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They  may  not  have  thought  these  laws  necessary  j  or  they  raay 
have  thought  that  they  would  be  enacted  ^nthout  their  concur* 
rence.  Let  all  that  pass  away.  If  they  are  now  men  who  will 
stand  by  what  is  done,  and  stand  up  for  their  country,  and  say 
that,  as  these  laws  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  coun* 
try,  we  must  stand  by  them  and  live  by  them,  I  will  respect 
them  all  as  friends. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  ask  of  you,  What  do  you  think 
would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  country,  at  this  time,  if 
these  laws  had  not  been  passed  by  the  last  Congress?  if  the 
question  of  the  Texas  boundary  had  not  been  settled  ?  if  New 
Mexico  and  Utah  had  been  left  as  desert-places,  and  no  govera- 
nicnt  had  been  provided  for  tliem?  And  if  the  other  great 
object  to  which  State  laws  had  opposed  so  many  obstadesi 
the  restoration  of  fugitives,  had  not  been  provided  for,  I  aakj 
what  would  have  been  the  state  of  this  country  now?  Yoo 
men  of  Erie  County,  you  men  of  New  York,  I  conjure  you  to 
go  home  to-night  and  meditate  on  this  subject.  What  would 
have  been  the  state  of  this  country,  now,  at  this  moment,  if  these 
laws  had  not  been  passed  1  I  have  given  my  opinion  tiat  we 
should  have  had  a  civil  war  I  refer  it  to  you,  therefore,  for 
yoLir  couisideration ;  meditate  on  it;  do  not  be  carried  away  by 
any  abstract  notions  or  metaphysical  ideas;  think  practically  on 
the  great  question,  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
United  States  at  tliis  moment,  if  we  had  not  settled  these  agi» 
tating  questions  ?  I  repeat,  in  my  opinion,  there  would  haw 
been  a  civil  war. 

Gentlemen,  will  you  allow  me,  for  a  moment,  to  adveft  to 
myself?  1  have  been  a  long  time  in  public  life;  of  course,  not 
many  years  remain  to  me.  At  tlie  commencement  of  1850, 1 
looked  anxiously  at  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  1  thought 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  leaving  the  existing  controversies 
imadjusted  would  be  civil  war.  I  saw  danger  in  leaving  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  witliout  any  government,  a  prey  to  the  power 
of  Texas.  I  saw  the  condition  of  things  arising  from  the  intci^ 
ference  of  some  of  the  States  in  defeating  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution  in  respect  to  the  restomtion  of  fugitive  slaves.  I 
saw  these  things^  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  encounter  what- 
ever might  betide  me  in  the  attempt  to  avert  the  impending 
catastrophe.      And  allow  me  to  add  something  which  u  not 
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entirely  unworthy  of  notice,  A  member  of  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives told  me  that  he  had  prepared  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  speeches  which  had  hvcn  made  in  Congress  on  the 
slavery  question.  "  That  is  a  very  large  number,  my  friend,"  I 
said;  **but  how  is  that?"  "Why,"  said  he,  *'a  Northern  man 
gets  up  and  speaks  with  considerable  power  and  fluency  until 
the  Speaker^s  hammer  knocks  him  down.  Then  gets  up  a 
Southern  man,  and  he  speaks  with  more  warmth.  He  is  nearer 
the  suHj  and  he  comes  out  with  the  greater  fervor  against  the 
North.  He  speaks  his  hour,  and  is  in  turn  knocked  down.  And 
so  it  has  gone  on,  until  I  have  got  one  hundred  and  forty 
speeches  on  my  list."  "Well"  said  I,  *^ where  are  they,  and 
what  are  they  ?  "  "  If  the  speaker,"  said  he,  "  was  a  Northern 
man,  he  held  forth  a^^ainst  slavery;  and  if  he  was  from  the 
South,  he  abused  the  North ;  and  all  these  speeches  were  sent 
by  the  members  to  their  own  localities,  where  they  served  only 
to  aggravate  the  local  irritation  already  existing.  No  man  reads 
both  sides.  The  other  side  of  the  argument  is  not  heard ;  and 
the  speeches  sent  from  Washington  in  such  prodigious  numbers, 
instead  of  tending  to  conciliation,  do  but  increase,  in  both  sec- 
tions of  the  Union,  an  excitement  already  of  the  most  dangerous 
character*" 

Gentlemen,  in  this  state  of  things,  I  saw  that  something  must 
be  done.  It  was  impossible  to  look  with  indifli^rence  on  a 
danger  of  so  formidable  a  character.  I  am  a  Massachusetts 
man,  and  I  bore  in  mind  what  Massachusetts  has  ever  been  to 
the  Constitution  and  tlie  Union,  I  felt  the  importance  of  the 
duty  which  devolved  upon  one  to  whom  she  had  so  long  con- 
fided the  trust  of  representing  her  in  either  house  of  Congress. 
As  I  honored  her,  and  respected  her,  I  felt  that  I  was  serving  her 
in  my  endeavors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country* 

AtKl  now  suppose,  Gentlemen,  that,  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tioo,  I  had  taken  a  diHerent  course.  If  I  may  allude  so  par- 
ticularly  to  an  individual  so  insignificant  as  myself,  suppose 
that,  on  tlic  7th  of  March,  1850,  instead  of  making  a  speech 
that  would,  so  far  as  my  power  went,  reconcile  the  country, 
I  had  joined  in  the  general  clamor  of  the  Antislavery  party* 
Suppose  I  had  said,  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  w^ith  any 
accommodation;  we  will  admit  no  compromise;  we  will  let 
Texas  invade  New  Mexico;  we  will  leave  New  Mexico  and 
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Utah  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  we  vn\l  plant  ourselves  ob 

the  Wilmot  Proviso,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may  * 
Now,  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  great  consequences 
would  have  followed  from  such  a  course  on  my  part ;  but  rop- 
poae  1  had  taken  such  a  course.  How  could  I  be  blamed  for 
it?  Was  I  not  a  Northern  man?  Did  I  not  know  Massachu- 
setts feelings  and  prejudices?  But  what  of  that?  I  am  an 
American.  I  was  made  a  whole  man,  and  I  did  not  mean  to 
make  myself  half  a  one.  I  felt  that  I  had  a  duty  to  perform  to 
my  country^  to  my  own  reputation ;  for  I  flattered  myself  that  a 
service  of  forty  years  had  given  me  some  character,  on  whieh  I 
had  a  right  to  repose  for  my  justification  in  the  performance  of 
a  duty  attended  with  some  degree  of  local  unpopularity.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue  this  course,  and  I  did  not  care 
what  was  to  be  the  consequence.  I  felt  it  was  ray  duty,  in  a 
very  alarming  crisis,  to  come  out ;  to  go  for  my  country,  and  my 
whole  country ;  and  to  exert  any  power  I  had  to  keep  that  coon* 
try  together.  I  cared  for  notliing,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  but  I 
meant  to  do  my  duty*  Duty  performed  makes  a  man  happy; 
duly  neglected  makes  a  man  ufiliappy*  I  therefore,  in  the 
face  of  all  discouragements  and  all  dangers,  was  ready  to  go 
forth  and  do  what  I  thought  my  country,  your  country,  de* 
manded  of  me.  And,  Gentlemen^  allow  me  to  say  here  to-day, 
that  if  the  fate  of  John  Rogers  had  stared  me  in  the  face,  if  1 
had  seen  the  stake,  if  I  Imd  heard  the  faggots  already  crackling, 
by  the  ble.Hf?ing  of  Almighty  God  I  would  have  gone  on  and  dis- 
charged the  duty  which  I  thought  my  country  called  upon  me 
to  perform.  I  would  have  become  a  martyr  to  save  that 
country. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  farewell.  Live  and  be  happy.  Idtt 
like  patriot;*,  live  like  Americans.  Live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
inestimable  blessings  which  your  fathers  prepared  for  you ;  and 
if  any  thing  that  I  may  do  hereafter  should  be  inconsistent,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  with  the  opinions  and  principles  which  I 
have  tins  day  submitted  to  you,  then  discard  me  for  ever  from 
your  recoEeetion. 
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On  his  journey  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  Mr.  Webster  received,  be- 
fore reacliiiig  Albany,  the  following  lelter  of  invitation :  — 

"  Sir, — The  subscribers,  having  learned  tlrnt  you  will  probably  pass 
through  our  city  early  in  the  emuing  week,  respectfully  request  an  op- 
portunity  for  our  citizens  generally,  irrespective  of  party,  and  ©specially 
the  young  men  of  Albany,  to  testify  their  admiration  of  your  character 
and  talents  as  an  American  statesman,  and  their  high  appreciation  of 
your  public  services  in  the  councils  of  ttie  nation. 

"  They  therefore  respectfully  invite  you  to  partake  with  them  of  a 
dinner  at  Congress  Hall,  on  the  day  of  your  arrival,  or  such  other  day 
as  may  suit  your  convenience. 

'^  They  beg  leave  to  arid,  that,  if  your  health  will  permit  you  to  ad- 
dress our  citizens  at  the  Capitol,  it  would  afford  tJiera  great  gratification 
to  hear  your  views  upon  public  affaii-s  and  llie  general  condition  of  die 
country. 

'^  Albany,  Maij  2^U  1851 :' 


This  letter  was  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
zens of  Albany,  without  distinction  of  party. 

The  invitation  having  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Webster,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  public  reception  on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  A  platform 
was  erected  near  the  Capitol,  to  which,  at  two  oVIock,  P.  M.,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  he  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Price  and  Porter,  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  young  men  of  Albany.  Mr,  Webster  was  introduced  to  the 
immense  assembly  by  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer^  and,  after  the  acclama- 
tion with  which  he  was  received  had  subsided,  delivered  the  following 
speech. 
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The  revised  edition  of  the  speech,  in  a  pamphlet  form,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  following 


DEDICATION. 

TO 

THE    YOUNG    MEN    OF    ALBANY, 

THIS  SPEECH, 

DELIVERED  AT   THEIR   REQUEST, 

IS    MOST   RESPECTFULLY    DEDICATED. 

"  CoaiTBTIB  OHXEM  DICmTATBX  VC5TRAX  CUM  RepUBLICA  COXJUNCTAM  ESSE  DEBXRE.      UNA   NAVI5 

EST  JAM  BONORUM  OMNIUM;   auAM  quidbm  nos  damus  operax,  ttt  rbctax  nxm- 

AMTS.       UtIKAX    PR08PER0    CUR8U.       SeD    adlCUKQUE    VBXTI    BBUKT    AX8    ITOSTRA    CXRTB   9C0B 
ABES  IT." 
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Fellow-Citizens,  —  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  occasion,  and  I 
esteem  it  an  uncommon  and  extraordinary  honor,  to  the  young 
men  of  this  city  of  Albany,  and  it  h  my  first  duty  to  express  to 
these  young  men  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  respect  they  have 
manifested  towards  me.  Nevertheless^  young  men  of  Albany, 
i  do  not  mistake  you,  or  your  object,  or  your  purpose*  I  am 
proud  to  take  to  myself  whatever  may  properly  belong  to  me, 
as  a  token  of  personal  and  political  regard  on  yoor  part.  But 
I  know,  young  men  of  -llbany,  it  is  not  Ij  but  the  cause;  it 
is  not  r,  but  your  own  generous  attachments  to  your  country ; 
it  is  not  I,  but  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which  has  bound 
together  your  ancestors  and  mine,  and  all  of  us,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  —  it  is  this  that  has  brought  you  here  to-day,  to 
testify  your  regard  towarfl  one  who,  to  the  best  of  liis  honible 
ability,  has  sustained  that  cause  before  the  country.  Go  on, 
young  men  of  Albany!  Go  on^  young  men  of  the  United 
States  I  Early  manhood  is  the  chief  prop  and  support,  the 
great  reliance  and  hope,  for  the  preservation  of  public  liberty  aod 
the  iniistitutions  of  the  land.  Early  manhood  is  ingenuous,  gen- 
erous, just.  It  looks  forward  to  a  long  life  of  honor  or  dishonor, 
and  it  means  that  it  e^halh  by  the  blessing  of  God,  be  a  life  of 
honor,  of  usefulness,  and  success,  in  all  the  professions  and  pur- 
suits of  life,  and  that  it  shall  close,  when  close  it  must,  with 
some  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  Go  on,  then ;  up- 
hold the  institutions  under  which  you  \vere  born.  You  are 
manly  and  bold.  You  fear  nothing  but  to  do  wrong  ;  dread 
nothing  but  to  be  found  recreant  to  your  country. 

•  Delivered  on  ihe  26th  of  May,  1HI51,  at  the  Inviiaiion  of  the  Young  Mea  of 
Albany,  in  llie  Public  Square  of  ibe  Capiwi  in  that  Ciiy. 
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Gentlemen,  I  certainly  had  no  expectation  of  appearing  before 
such  an  assemblage  as  this  to-day*  It  is  not  probable  that,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  I  may  again  address  any  large  meeting  of 
my  feijow-citizcns.  If  I  should  not,  and  if  this  should  be  the 
last,  or  among  the  last,  of  all  the  occasions  on  which  I  am  to 
appear  before  any  great  number  of  the  people  of  the  country,  I 
shiill  not  regret  that  that  appearance  was  here.  I  find  myself  in 
the  political  capital  of  the  greatest,  most  commercial,  most  pow- 
erful State  of  the  Union.  I  find  myself  here  by  the  invitatioa 
of  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  without  distinction  of 
party.  I  consider  tlic  occasion  as  somewhat  august*  I  know 
that  among  those  who  now  listen  to  me  there  are  some  of  the 
wisiest,  the  best,  the  most  patriotic,  and  the  most  experienced 
public  and  private  men  in  the  State  of  New  York.  Here*aie 
governors  and  ex-governors,  here  are  judges  and  ex-judges,  of 
high  character  and  high  station ;  and  here  are  persons  from  all 
the  walks  of  professional  and  private  life,  distinguished  for  tal- 
ent, and  virtue,  and  eminence.  Fellow-citizens,  before  such  an 
assemblage,  and  on  snch  an  invitation,  I  feel  bound  to  guard 
every  opinion  and  every  expression  ;  to  speak  with  precision  such 
sentiments  as  1  advance,  and  to  be  careful  in  all  that  I  say,  that 
I  may  not  be  misapprehended  or  misrepresented, 

I  am  requested,  fellow-citizens,  by  those  who  invited  me,  to 
express  my  sentimentfi  on  the  state  of  public  aflairs  in  this  coua* 
try,  and  the  interesting  questions  which  are  before  us^  This 
pro%cs.  Gentlemen,  that  in  their  opinion  there  are  questions 
sometimes  arising  which  range  above  all  partj*,  and  all  the  in- 
fluences and  con.^iderations  and  interests  of  party.  It  proves 
mure;  it  proves  that,  in  their  judgment,  this  is  a  time  in  wliich 
public  aflairs  rise  in  importance  above  the  range  of  party,  and 
draw  to  thera  an  interest  parainoujit  to  all  party  consideraUons. 
If  this  be  not  so,  I  am  here  without  object,  and  you  are  listening 
to  me  for  no  purpose  whatever. 

Tlien,  Gentlemen,  what  is  the  condition  of  public  a£ 
whieli  makes  it  necessary  and  proper  for  men  to  meet,  and  coo*^ 
fer  together  on  the  state  of  the  country  ?  What  are  the  ques- 
tions wiiich  are  transcending,  subduing,  and  overwhelming  party, 
inciting  honest,  well-meaning  persons  to  lay  party  aside,  and  to 
meet  and  confer  for  the  general  weal  ?  I  shall,  of  course,  not 
enter  at  large  into  many  of  these  questions,  nor  into  any  lengtli- 
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ened  discussion  of  the  state  of  public  aflfaire,  but  shall  endeavor 
in  general  to  state  what  that  condition  is,  what  those  questions 
are,  and  to  pronounce  a  conscientious  judgiuent  of  my  own 
upon  the  whole. 

The  last  Congress,  feUow-citizens,  passed  laws  called  adjust- 
ment measureH,  or  settlement  measures ;  laws  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  certain  internal  and  domestic  controversies  existing  in 
the  country,  and  some  of  which  had  existed  for  a  long  time. 
These  laws  were  passed  by  the  constitutional  majorities  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  They  received  the  constitutional  approba- 
tion of  the  President  They  are  the  laws  of  the  land.  To 
some  or  all  of  them,  indeed  to  aE  of  them,  at  the  time  of  their 
passage,  there  existed  w^arra  and  violent  opposition.  None  of 
them  passed  without  heated  discussion*  Government  was  es- 
tablished in  each  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
but  not  without  opposition*  The  boundary  of  Texas  was  set- 
tled by  compromise  with  that  State,  but  not  without  determined 
and  earnest  resistance.  These  laws  all  passed,  however,  and, 
as  they  have  now  become,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irre- 
pealable,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  detain  you  by  dis- 
cussing their  merits  or  demerits.  Nevertheless,  GentJemen,  I 
desire,  on  this  and  alJ  public  occasions,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
emphatic  manner,  to  declare,  that  I  hold  some  of  these  laws,  and 
especially  that  which  provided  for  the  adjustment  of  the  contro- 
versy with  Texas,  to  have  been  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace. 

I  will  not  now  argue  that  point,  nor  lay  before  you  at  length 
the  circumstances  which  existed  at  that  time;  the  peculiar  situ* 
ation  of  things  in  so  many  of  the  Southern  States;  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  States  had  adopted  measures  for  the  separation 
of  the  Union  ;  or  the  fact  that  Texas  was  preparing  to  assert,  her 
claims  to  territory  which  New  Mexico  thought  was  hers  by 
right,  and  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men,  tired  of  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  private  life,  w^ere  ready  to  rise  and  unite  in  any 
enti^rprise  that  might  offer  itself  to  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
direct  conflict  with  the  authority  of  this  government,  I  say, 
therefore,  without  going  into  the  argument  with  any  detail, 
that  in  March  of  1850,  when  I  found  it  my  doty  to  address 
Congress  on  these  important  topics,  it  was  my  conscientious 
belief,  and  it  still  remains  unshaken,  that  if  the  controversy  with 
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Texas  could  not  be  aniicably  adjusted,  there  raust,  In  ail  proli 
bility,  be  civil  war  and  bloodshed ;  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  proF^pect,  although  we  took  it  for  granted  that  no 
opposition  could  arise  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  that 
would  not  be  suppressed,  it  appeared  of  little  consequence  on 
which  standard  victory  should  perch.  But  what  of  that  ?  I  was 
not  anxious  about  military  consequences;  I  looked  to  the  ctrfl 
and  political  state  of  thincr^,  and  their  results,  and  I  inquired 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  country,  if,  in  this  state  of 
agitation,  if,  in  this  vastly  extended,  though  not  generally  per- 
vading iceling  at  the  South,  war  should  break  out  and  blc 
shed  should  ensue  in  that  quarter  of  the  Union?  That 
enough  for  me  to  inquire  into  and  consider ;  and  if  the  i*.byf»c*f 
had  been  but  one  in  a  thousand  that  civil  war  would  be  the  re- 
sult, I  should  still  have  felt  that  that  one  thousandth  chance 
should  be  guarded  against  by  any  reasonable  sacrifice!,  because, 
Gentlemen,  sanguine  as  I  am  of  the  future  pros[>eTity  of  the 
country,  strongly  as  I  believe  now,  after  what  has  passed,  and 
especially  after  the  enactment  of  those  measures  to  which  I 
have  referred,  that  it  is  likely  to  hold  together,  I  yet  belief 
firmly  that  thh  Union,  once  broken,  is  utterly  incapable,  accord-^ 
jng  to  all  human  experience,  of  being  reconstructed  in  its  origi* 
nal  character,  of  being  re-cemented  by  any  chemistry,  or  art,  \ 
effort,  or  skill  of  man. 

Now,  then,  Gentlemen,  let  us  pass  from  those  mcaaom  which 
are  now  accomplished  and  settled*  California  is  in  the  Union, 
and  cannot  be  got  out;  the  Texas  boundary  is  settled,  and  can- 
not be  disturbed;  Utali  and  Xcw  Mexico  are  Territories,  \wdci 
provi,sion  of  la\v%  according  to  accu?*tomed  usage  in  former  cases  j 
and  these  things  may  be  regarded  as  tiually  adjusted.  But  ihetl"^ 
there  was  another  subject,  equally  agitating  and  equally  irritat- 
ing, which,  in  its  nature,  must  always  be  subject  to  recons^ider 
ation  or  proposed  amendment,  and  that  is,  the  Fugitive  Slai? 
Law  of  1850,  pac^sed  at  the  same  session  of  Congress. 

A  How  me  to  advert,  very  shortly,  to  what  I  consider  ihi 
ground  of  that  law.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  it  wits  very^ 
much  opposed  in  the  Northern  States;  sometimes  with  argu* 
ment  not  unfair,  often  by  mere  ebullition  of  party,  and  often  by 
those  wliirl winds  of  fanaticii^tu  that  raise  a  dust  and  blind  the 
eyes,  but  produce  no  other  eflfect     Now,  Gentl«*ment  this  quo*- 
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tion  of  the  propriety  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  or  the  enactraeot 

of  some  such  law,  is  a  question  that  must  be  met.  Its  enemies 
will  not  let  it  sleep  or  slumben  They  will  **  give  neither  steep 
to  their  eyes  nor  slumber  to  their  eyelids"  so  long  as  they  can 
agitate  it  before  the  pcrople.  It  is  with  them  a  topic^  a  desirable 
topic,  and  all  who  liave  niueh  experience  in  political  affairs 
know,  that,  for  party  men  and  in  party  times,  there  is  hardly 
any  thing  so  desirable  as  a  topic.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  ready 
to  meet  this  question,  I  am  ready  to  meet  it,  and  ready  to  say 
that  it  was  right,  proper,  expedient,  and  just  that  a  suitable  law 
should  be  passed  fur  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  found  in 
free  States,  to  their  owners  in  slave  States.  I  am  ready  to  say 
that,  because  I  only  repeat  the  words  of  the  Constitutioii  itself, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  considered  a  plagiarist,  nor  a  feeble 
imitator  of  other  men's  language  and  sentiments,  when  I  repeat 
and  announce  to  e^-'ery  part  of  the  Union,  to  you,  here,  and  at 
all  times,  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  my  conntry. 

Gentlemen,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  slavery  existed  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  had  existed  there  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years.  We  of  the  North  were  not  guilty  of  its  introduc- 
tion.  That  generation  of  men,  even  in  the  South,  w^ere  not 
guilty  of  it  It  had  been  introduced  according  to  the  policy  of 
the  mother  couniTy,  before  the  United  States  were  independent; 
indeed,  before  there  were  any  authorities  in  the  Colonies  com- 
petent to  resist  it  Why,  Gentlemen,  men's  opinions  have  so 
changed  on  this  subject,  and  properly^  the  world  has  come  to  hold 
sentiments  so  much  more  just,  that  we  can  hardly  believe,  what  is 
certainly  true,  that  at  the  peace  of  ALx^la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the 
Englisli  government  insisted  on  the  fulfilment,  to  its  full  extent, 
of  a  condition  in  the  treaty  of  the  Asiento,  signed  at  Utrecht,  in 
1713,  by  which  the  Spanish  government  had  granted  the  un- 
qualified and  exclusive  privilege  to  the  British  goveriunent  of 
importing  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonics  in  America!  That 
was  not  then  repugnant  to  public  sentiment;  happily,  such  a 
contract  would  be  execrated  now, 

I  allude  to  this  only  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  the  Southern  States  is  not  to  be  visited  upon  the  generation 
that  aeliieved  the  independence  of  tliis  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  eminent  men  of  that  day  regretted  its  existence. 
And  you,  my  young  friends  of  Albany,  if  you  will  take  the 
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pains  to  go  back  to  the  debates  of  the  period,  ffdn  the  meet* 


log  of  the  first  Congre^  in  1774^  I 


the  Congreaa  of  tbe 


in  1774^  1  mean 
Confederation,  to  the  adoption  of  the  prei^nt  Comtitiitkiiit  aad 
the  enactment  of  the  bnst  laws  under  it,  —  yon,  or  any  body 
who  will  msike  t}iat  necessary  researcht  will  find  that  Sootii* 
crn  men  and  Southern  States,  as  represented  in  Congiess,  la- 
mented the  exiAtence  of  davery  in  far  more  earnest  and  em* 
phatic  terms  than  the  Northern ;  for,  thongh  it  did  exist  to  the 
Northi'rn  States,  it  was  a  feeble  taper,  jnst  going  out,  soon  to 
end^  and  nothing  was  feared  from  it,  while  leading  men  of  the 
Souths  and  especially  of  Virginia,  felt  and  acknowledged  that  it 
was  a  moral  and  political  evil ;  that  it  weakened  the  arm  of  the 
freeman,  and  kept  back  the  progress  and  success  of  free  labor ; 
and  they  said  with  truth,  and  all  history  veriiies  the  observatioOi 
'^  that  if  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  had  been  made  as  free  to 
free  labor  as  the  shores  of  the  North  River,  New  York  might 
have  been  great,  but  Virginia  would  have  been  great  alsa^ 
That  was  the  sentiment 

Now  under  this  state  of  things,  Gentlemen,  when  the 
tution  was  framed,  its  framers,  and  the  people  who  adopted  it, 
came  to  a  clear,  express,  unquestionable  stipulation  and  com* 
pact.  There  had  been  an  ancient  practice,  a  practice  a  ocatnry 
old,  for  au^ht  I  know,  according  to  which  fugitives  from  ser* 
vice,  whether  apprentices  at  the  North  or  slaves  at  the  South, 
should  be  restored.  Massachusetts  had  restored  fugitive  slaves 
to  Virginia  long  before  tlie  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  it 
is  we'll  known  that  in  other  States,  in  which  slavery  did  or  did 
not  exist,  tliey  were  restored  also,  on  proper  application.  And 
it  was  held  that  any  man  could  pursue  his  slave  and  take  him 
wherever  he  could  find  fiim.  Under  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  in  the  plainest  language,  and  there  it  stands, 
—  sophistry  cannot  gloss  it,  it  cannot  be  erased  from  the  page  of 
the  Constitution  ;  there  it  stands,  —  that  persons  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into 
anotiier,  sluiU  not,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  there- 
in, be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered  up  upon  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
shall  be  due.  This  was  adopted  without  dissent;  it  was  no- 
where objected  to,  North  or  Soutii,  but  considered  as  a  matter 
of  absolute  right  and  justice  to  the  Southern  States,  and  oon* 
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curred  in  everywhere,  by  every  State  that  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any  opposition  to  it,  from  Massa^ 
chusetts  to  Georgia. 

Thisj  then,  being  the  case,  this  being  the  provision  of  the  Con* 
stitution,  it  was  Ibund  necessary,  in  Genertd  Washington's  time, 
to  pass  a  law  to  carry  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  into 
eCFect     Such  a  law  was  prepared  and  passed.     It  was  prepared 
by  a  gentleman  from  a  Northern  State,     It  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  by  Mr*  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts.     It  w^as  supported 
by  him,  and  by  Mr.  Goodhue,  and  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  generally  by  all  the  free  States.     It  passed  w^ith- 
out  a  division  in  the  Senate,  and  with  but  seven  votes  against 
it  in  the  House.     It  went  into  operation,  and  for  a  time  it  sat- 
isfied the  just  rights  and  expectations  of  every  body.     That  law 
provided  that  its  enactments  should  be  carried  into  eflect  mainly 
by  State  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  judges  of  State 
courts,  sheriffs,  and  other  organs  of  State  authority.     So  things 
went  on,  without  loud  complaints  frotn  any  quarter,  until  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  when  s6me  of  the   States,  the  free  States, 
thought  it  proper  to  pass  laws  prohibiting  their  own  magistratea 
and  officers  from  executing  this  law  of  Congress,  mider  heavy 
penalties,  and  refusing  to  the  United  States  authorities  the  use 
of  their  prisons  for  the  detention  of  persons  arrested  as  fugitive 
slaves.     That  is  to  say,  these  States  passed  acts  defeating  the 
law  of  Congress,  as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  defeat  it. 
Those  of  them  to  which  I  refer,  not  all,  but  several,  nullified  the 
law  of  1793  entirely.     They  said,  in  eflect,  **  We  \vill  not  exe* 
cute  it     No  runaway  slave  shall  be  restored.^'     Thus  the  law 
became  a  dead  letter,  an  entire  dead  letter.     But  here  was  the 
constitutional  compact,  nevertheless,  still  binding;  here  w^as  the 
stipulation,  as  solemn  as  words  conld  form  it,  and  which  every 
member  of  Congress,  every  officer  of  the  general  government, 
every  officer  of  the  State  governments,  from  governors  down 
to  constables,  is  sw^orn  to  support.     Well,  under  this  state  of 
things,  in  18r30,  I  was  of  opinion  that  common  justice  and  good 
faith  called  upon  us  to  make  a  law,  fair,  reasonable,  equitable, 
and  just,  that  should  be  calculated  to  carry  this  constitutional 
provision  into  effect,  and  give  tfie  Southern  States  what  they 
were  entitled  to,  and  what  it  was  intended  originally  they  should 
receive,  that  is,  the  fair,  right,  and  reasonable  means  to  recover 
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their  fugitives  from  service  from  the  States  into  which  they  bad 
fled.  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  bonnden  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  pass  such  a  law.  The  South  iiiiiisled  they  had  a  right 
to  it,  and  I  thought  they  properly  so  insisted*  It  was  no  oon^ 
cession,  no  yielding  of  any  thiugi  no  giving  up  of  any  thing. 
When  called  on  to  fulfil  a  compact,  the  question  is,  Will  you 
fulfil  it  ?  And,  for  one,  I  was  ready.  I  said,  *<  I  will  fulfil  it  by 
any  fair  and  reasonable  act  of  legislation." 

Now,  the  kw  of  ISfjO  had  two  objects,  both  of  which  were 
accomplished.  First,  it  was  to  make  the  law  more  favorable 
for  the  fugitive  than  the  law  of  1793.  It  did  so,  because  it 
called  for  a  record,  under  seal,  from  a  court  in  the  State  fiom 
which  the  fugitive  came,  proving  the  fact  that  he  waa  a  fa* 
gitive,  so  that  nothing  should  be  left,  when  pursued  into  a 
free  State,  but  to  produce  the  proof  of  his  identity.  Besides 
this,  it  secured  a  higher  tribunal,  and  it  placed  the  power  in 
more  responsible  hands.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  learned  persons  appointed 
by  them  as  commissioners,  were  to  iSee  to  the  execution  of  the 
law.  It  was,  acx:!ordingly,  a  law  more  favorable,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  fugitive,  than  the  law  passed  under  Genexal  Washing- 
ton's administration  in  1793.  The  second  object  was  to  carry 
the  coni^titntional  provision  into  eflect  by  the  authority  of  law^ 
seeing  that  the  States  had  prevented  the  execution  of  the  fonner 
law. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  this  law  has  been  discussed,  considered, 
and  adjudged  in  a  great  many  of  the  tribunals  of  the  country* 
It  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  before  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  the  subject  of  discussion 
before  courts  the  moj^t  respectable  in  the  States.  Everywhere, 
on  all  occasions,  and  by  all  judges,  it  has  been  held  to  bc^  ami 
pronomiced  to  be,  a  con??titutional  law.  So  say  Judges  Giicr, 
McLean,  Nelson,  Woodbury,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  judges,  as 
far  as  I  know,  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbo  United 
States.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Massachusetts  herself,  e:xprcssed 
by  as  good  a  court  as  ever  sat  in  Massaehusetts,  its  present 
Supreme  Court,  given  unanimously,  and  without  hesitaUoiL 
And  so  says  every  body  eminent  for  learning,  and  knowledge 
of  constitutional  law,  and  good  judgment,  without  oppositiofl^ 
without  intermbttuje  of  dissent,  or  diflercnce  of  judicial  opinion 
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any^'here.  And  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  on  this  occasion, 
Gentlemen,  partly  on  account  of  a  high  personal  regard,  and 
partly  for  the  exceUenee  and  ability  of  the  production,  to  refer 
you  all  to  a  recent  very  f?hort  opinion  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  the  district 
judge  of  Vermont  Tnie,  the  cm^e  before  him  did  not  turn  8Q 
much  on  t!ie  quej^tion  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  law,  as 
upon  the  unconstitutionality,  the  illegality,  and  utter  inadmissi- 
bility of  the  notion  of  private  men  and  political  bodies  setting 
up  their  own  whims,  or  their  own  opinions,  above  it,  on  the  idea 
of  the  higher  law  that  exists  somewhere  betw^een  us  and  the 
third  heaven,  I  never  knew  exactly  where. 

All  judicial  opinions  are  in  favor  of  this  law*  Y*ou  cannot 
find  a  man  in  the  profession  in  New  York,  whose  income  reaches 
thirfy  pounds  a  year,  who  will  stake  his  professional  reputation 
on  an  opinion  against  it  If  he  does,  his  reputation  is  not  worth 
the  thirty  pounds.  And  yet  this  law  is  opposed,  violently  op- 
posed, not  by  bringing  this  question  into  court;  these  lovers  of 
human  liberty,  these  friends  of  the  slave,  the  fugitive  slave,  do 
not  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  draw  funds  to  conduct 
lawsuits,  and  try  the  question ;  they  are  not  much  in  that  habit 
That  is  not  the  way  they  show  their  devotion  to  liberty  of  any 
kind.  But  they  meet  and  pass  resolutions;  they  resolve  that  the 
law  is  oppressive,  unjust,  and  should  not  be  executed  at  any 
rate,  or  under  any  circumstances.  It  has  been  said  in  the  States 
of  New  Y'^ork,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  law  shall  not  be  executed.  That  was  the  language 
of  conventions  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere.  And  for  this  they  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  atid  their  sacred  honor!  Now,  Gentlemen,  these  pro- 
ceedings, I  say  it  upon  my  professional  reputation,  are  distinctly 
treasonable,  Resolutions  passed  in  Ohio,  certain  resolutions  in 
New  Y^'ork,  and  in  conventions  held  in  Boston,  are  distinctly  trea- 
sonable. And  the  act  of  taking  away  Bhadrach  from  the  public 
authorities  in  Boston,  and  sending  him  off,  was  an  act  of  clear 
treason.  I  sjieak  this  in  the  hearing  of  men  who  are  lawyers ; 
I  speak  it  out  to  the  country ;  I  say  it  everywhere,  on  my  pro- 
fessional reputation.  It  was  treason,  and  nothing  less;  that  is 
to  say,  if  men  get  together,  and  combine,  and  resolve  that  they 
will  oppose  a  law  of  the  government,  not  in  any  one  case,  but 
in  all  cases ;  if  they  resolve  to  resist  the  law,  whoever  may  bo 
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attempted  to  be  made  the  subject  of  it,  and  cany  that  purpose 
into  effect,  by  resisting  the  application  of  the  law  in  any  one 
case,  either  by  force  of  amis  or  force  of  numberSj  that,  Sir^  is 
treason.  You  know  it  well  [addressing  Mr.  Spencer].  The 
resolution,  itself,  unacted  on,  is  not  treason ;  it  only  manifests  a 
treasonable  purpose.  When  this  purpose  is  proclaimed,  and  it 
is  proclaimed  that  it  will  be  carried  out  in  all  cases,  and  is  car* 
ried  into  etTect,  by  force  of  arms  or  of  numbers,  in  any  one  case, 
that  constitutes  a  case  of  levying  war  against  the  Union ;  and 
if  it  were  necessary,  I  might  cite  in  illustration  the  case  of  John 
Fries,  convicted  in  1799  for  being  concerned  in  an  insmrrection 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Now,  various  are  the  arguments,  and  various  the  efTorts,  to 
denounce  thb  law ;  to  oppose  its  execution ;  to  hold  it  up  as  a 
subject  of  agitation  and  popular  excitement.  They  are  as  di- 
verse  as  the  varied  ingenuity  of  man,  and  the  aspe<!t  of  such 
questions  when  they  come  before  the  public.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  say  that  the  law  is  odious;  and  that  therefore  it  cannot 
be  executed,  and  will  not  be  executed.  That  has  always  been 
said  by  those  who  do  not  mean  it  shall  be  executed ;  not  by  any 
body  eke.  They  assume  tlie  fact  that  it  cannot  executed,  to 
make  that  true  which  they  wish  shall  turn  out  to  be  true.  They 
wish  that  it  shall  not  be  executed,  and  therefore  announce  to 
all  mankind  that  it  cannot  be  executed.  When  public  men,  and 
the  conductors  of  newspapers  of  influence  and  authority,  thus 
deal  with  the  subject,  they  deal  unfairly  with  it  Those  wfe 
have  types  at  command  have  a  perfect  right  to  express  their 
opinions ;  but  I  doubt  their  right  to  express  opinions  as  facts. 
I  doubt  whether  they  have  a  right  to  say,  not  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  of  fact,  that  this  particular  law  is  so  odious,  bcrct. 
and  elsewhere,  that  it  cannot  be  executed.  That  only  pr 
that  they  arc  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not,  that  they  hope  it  maj 
not,  be  executed.  They  do  not  say,  "  Let  us  see  if  any  wrong! 
is  inUicted  on  any  body  by  it,  before  we  wage  war  upon  it ;  let 
us  hope  to  find  in  its  operation  no  wrong  or  injury  to  any  bt>dyJ 
Ijet  us  give  it  a  fair  experiment."  Do  any  of  them  hold  that 
language  ?  Not  one.  "  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought" 
They  wif^h  tiiat  it  may  not  be  executed,  and  therefore  they  saj 
it  cannot  and  will  not  be  executed.  That  is  one  of  the  mode»^ 
of  presenting  the  case  to  tl»e  people;  andj  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
not  quite  a  fair  mode  of  doing  it. 
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There  are  other  forms  and  modles  of  condQcting  the  oppoBitioa 
to  the  law.  I  may  omit  to  notice  the  blustering  of  Abolition 
societies  at  Boston  and  elsewhere,  as  unworthy  of  regard ;  but 
there  are  other  forms  more  insidious,  and  equally  efFicacioQS, 
There  are  men  who  say,  when  you  talk  of  amending  that  law, 
that  they  hope  it  will  not  be  touched.  You  talk  of  attempting 
it,  and  they  dissuade  you.  They  say,  "  Let  it  remain  as  obnox- 
ious as  it  can  be,  and  so  much  the  sooner  it  will  disgust^  and  be 
detested  by,  the  whole  community."  I  am  grieved  to  say  that 
such  sentiments  have  been  avowed  by  those  in  Massachusetts 
who  ought  to  be  ashamed,  utterly  ashamed,  to  express  such 
opinions.  For  what  do  they  mean  ?  They  mean  to  make  the 
law  obnoxious ;  so  obnoxious  that  it  shall  not  be  executed.  But 
still  they  suggest  no  other  law;  they  oppose  all  amendment; 
oppose  doing  any  thing  that  shall  make  it  less  distasteful.  What 
do  they  mean  ?  They  mean,  and  they  know  it,  that  there  shall 
exist  no  law  whatever,  if  they  can  prevent  it^  for  carrying  into 
effect  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  may.  They  wish  to  strike  out  this 
constitutional  provimon;  to  annul  it  They  oppose  it  in  every 
possible  form  short  of  personal  resistance,  or  incmring  personal 
danger ;  and  to  do  this  they  say  the  w^orse  the  law  is  the  better. 
They  say  wc  have  now  a  topic,  and  for  mercy's  sake  don't 
amend  the  horrible  law  of  1850. 

Then,  again,  they  say,  '*  We  are  for  an  eternal  agitation  and 
discussion  of  this  question;  the  people  cannot  be  bound  by  it. 
Every  member  of  Congress  has  the  right  to  move  the  repeal  of 
thisi,  as  well  as  any  other  law,**  Who  does  not  know  this,  Gen- 
tlemen ?  A  member  must  act  according  to  his  own  discretion. 
No  doubt  he  has  a  right  to-morrow,  if  Congress  w^erc  in  session, 
to  move  a  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  but  this  takes 
with  it  another  consideration*  He  has  just  as  much  right  to 
move  to  tear  down  the  Capitol,  until  one  stone  shall  not  be  left 
on  another ;  just  as  much  right  to  move  to  disband  the  army, 
and  to  throw  the  ordnance  and  arms  into  the  sea.  He  has  just 
as  much  right  to  move  that  all  th«?  ships  of  war  of  the  United 
States  fihall  be  collected  and  burned ;  an  illumination  like  that 
which  lit  up  the  walla  of  ancient  Troy.  He  may  move  to  do 
any  of  these  things.  The  question  is,  Is  he  pmdent,  wise,  a 
real  friend  of  the  country,  or  adverse  to  it  ?     That  is  all.     And  a 
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greater  question  lies  beliind,  Will  the  people  support  him  in  it 
Is  it  the  result  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Northern  people,  that  the 
question  shall  have  neither  rest  nor  quiet,  but  shall  be  constantly 
kept  up  as  a  topic  of  agitation  ?     I  cannot  decide  this  question 
for  the  people,  bat  leave  them  to  decide  it  for  thera selves* 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  serious  question,  whether  the 
Constitution  can  be  maintained  in  part,  and  not  ad  a  whole; 
whether  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  one  part  of  it, 
finding  their  interesta  in  that  particular  abandoned,  are  not 
likely  enough,  according  to  all  experience  of  human  feeling  and 
human  conduct,  to  discard  that  portion  wliich  was  introduced, 
not  for  their  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  others.  That  is  the 
question*  For  one,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  any  reasonable  proa* 
pect  of  maintaining  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  un- 
less we  maintain  it  as  a  whole,  impartially,  honorably,  patriot!* 
caily*  Gentlemen,  I  am  detaining  you  too  long;  but  allow  one 
a  few  words  on  another  subject  by  way  of  illustratioiu 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  consists  in  a  series  of 
mutual  agreementa  or  compromises,  one  thing  being  yielded  by 
the  South,  another  by  the  North ;  the  general  mind  having  been 
brought  together,  and  the  whole  agreed  to,  as  I  have  said,  as  a 
series  of  compromises  constituting  one  whole.  Well,  Gentle- 
men,  who  does  not  see  that?  Had  Hie  North  no  particular  in- 
terest to  be  regarded  and  protected?  Had  the  North  no  pecu- 
liar interest  of  its  own  ?  Was  nothing  yielded  by  the  South  to 
the  North  ?  Gentlemen,  you  are  proud  citizens  of  a  great  com* 
mercial  State.  You  know  that  New  York  ships  float  over  the 
whole  globe,  and  bring  abundance  of  riches  to  your  own  shoies. 
You  know  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  commercial  policy  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  of  the  commercial  power  vested  in  Congresyi 
by  the  Constitution.  And  how  was  this  comraerc5e  establla^hed ! 
by  what  constitutional  provisions,  and  for  whose  benefit  I  The 
South  w^as  never  a  commercial  country*  The  plantation  States 
were  never  commercial  Their  interest  always  was,  as  they 
thought,  what  they  think  it  to  be  now,  free  trade,  the  uarestziet* 
ed  admission  of  foreigners  in  competition  in  all  branches  of  boM- 
ness  with  our  own  people.  But  what  did  they  do?  They 
agreed  to  form  a  government  that  should  regulate  commeiee 
ai*cording  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Northern  States,  aod 
when  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  a  commercial  sys- 
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tem  was  actually  established,  on  which  has  risen  up  the  whole 
glory  of  New  York  and  New  England.  How  was  this  effected? 
What  did  C^ingress  do  under  a  Northern  lead  with  Southern 
acquiescence?  What  did  it  do?  It  protected  the  commerce  of 
New  York  and  the  Eastern  States,  by  preference,  by  discriminat- 
ing tonnage  duties;  and  that  higher  duty  on  foreign  ships  has 
never  been  surrendered  to  this  day  except  in  consideration  of  a 
just  equivalent;  so,  in  that  respect,  without  grudging  or  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  South,  but  generously  and  fairly,  not 
by  way  of  concession,  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
the  commerce  of  New  York  and  the  New  England  States  was 
protected  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have 
referred.     But  that  is  not  all 

Friends!  fellow-citizens!  men  of  New  York!  does  this  coun- 
try not  now  extend  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  and  beyond  ?  Have 
we  not  a  State  beyond  Cape  Horn,  belonging  nevertheless  to 
ua  as  part  of  our  commercial  system?  And  what  does  New 
York  enjoy  ?  What  do  Massachusetts  and  Maine  enjoy  ?  They 
enjoy  an  exclusive  right  of  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  from 
State  to  State,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  around  Cape  Horn  to  the 
Pacific.  And  that  is  a  highly  important  branch  of  business,  and 
a  source  of  wealth  and  emolument,  of  comfort  and  good  living. 
Every  man  must  know  this,  who  is  not  blinded  by  passion  or 
fanaticism.  It  is  this  right  to  the  coai?ting  trade,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreigners,  thus  granted  to  the  Northern  States,  which 
they  have  ever  held,  and  of  which,  up  to  this  time,  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  deprive  thera;  it  is  this  which  has  era- 
ployed  so  much  tonnage  and  so  many  men,  and  given  support 
to  so  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens.  Now  what  would 
you  say,  in  this  day  of  the  prevalence  of  notions  of  free  trade, 
—  what  would  you  say,  if  the  South  and  the  Southwest  were 
to  join  together  to  repeal  this  law?  And  they  have  the  votes 
to  do  it  to-morrow.  What  would  you  say  if  they  should  joiu 
hands  and  resolve  that  these  men  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, who  put  this  slight  on  their  interest,  shall  enjoy  this  ex- 
clusive privilege  no  longer?  that  they  will  throw  it  all  open, 
and  invite  the  Dane,  the  Swede,  the  llamburgherj  and  all  the 
commercial  nations  of  Europe  who  can  carry  cheaper,  to  come 
in  and  carry  goods  from  New  York  coastwise  on  the  AUantic, 
and  to  California,  on  the  Pacific  ?  What  would  you  say  to  that  ? 
49  • 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  these  ideas  may  have  been  often  suggested 
before,  but  if  there  is  any  thuig  new  in  thorn  I  hope  it  may  be 
regarded.  But  what  was  said  in  Syracuse  and  in  Boston! 
It  was  this:  "You  set  up  profit  against  conscience;  yoa  set 
up  the  means  of  living:  we  go  for  conscience:'  That  is  a  dight 
of  fanaticism,  and  aU  I  have  to  answer  is,  that  if  what  we  pro- 
pose is  right,  fair,  just,  and  stands  well  with  a  conscience  not 
enlightened  with  those  high  flights  of  fancy,  it  is  none  the 
worse  for  being  profitable ;  and  that  it  does  not  make  a  thing 
bad  which  is  good  in  itself,  that  you  and  I  can  live  on  it,  and 
our  children  be  supported  and  educated  by  it  If  the  compact 
of  the  Constitution  is  fair,  and  was  fairly  entered  into,  it  is 
none  the  worse,  one  should  think,  for  its  having  been  found  use* 
fuL  Gentlemen,  I  believe  it  was  in  CromwcU's  time, —  for  I 
am  not  very  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  my  early  reading;  I 
have  had  more  to  do  with  other  things  than  some  of  yo« 
younger  men  that  love  to  look  into  the  instnictive  history  of  that 
age,  —  but  I  think  it  was  in  Cromweirs  time  that  there  sprang 
up  a  race  of  saints  who  called  themselves  ^*  Fifth  Monarchy 
men  " ;  and  a  happy,  self-pleased,  glorious  people  they  were,  for 
they  had  practised  so  many  %'irtues,  they  were  so  enlightened,  so 
perfect,  that  they  got  to  be,  in  the  language  of  that  day,  '^  above 
ordinances,*'  That  is  the  higher  law  of  this  day  exactly.  Our 
higher  law  is  but  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  of 
Cromwell's  time  revived.  They  were  above  ordinances,  walked 
about  prim  and  spruce,  aeir-satisfied,  thankful  to  God  that  they 
were  not  as  other  men,  but  liad  attained  so  far  to  salvation  as 
to  be  **  above  all  necessity  of  restraint  and  control,  civil  or  relig* 
ious."  Cromwell  liimself  says  of  these  persr^ons,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  "that  notions  will  hurt  none  but  those  that  have  them; 
but  when  they  tell  us,  not  that  law  is  to  regulate  us,  but  that  law 
is  to  be  abrogated  mid  subverted,  and  perhaps  the  Judaical  lav 
brought  in,  ijistead  of  our  own  laws  settled  among  us,"  this 
something  more  than  a  notion,  **  this  is  worthy  of  every 
trate's  consideration.'* 

Gentlemen,  we  live  under  a  Constitution.  It  has  made  us 
what  wc  are.  What  has  carried  the  American  flag  all  over  the 
world?  What  has  constituted  that  "unit  of  commerce,''  that 
wherever  the  stars  and  stripes  are  seen,  they  signify  that  it  be- 
longs to  America  and  united  America  ?     What  is  it  now  that 
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represents  ua  so  respectably  all  over  Europe  ?  in  London  at  thia 
moment,  and  all  over  the  world  ?  What  U  it  but  the  result  of 
those  commercial  regulations  which  united  us  all  together,  aud 
made  our  commerce  the  same  commerce ;  which  made  all  the 
States,  New  Y^ork,  Massac"hui?ett!*»  and  8outfi  Carolina,  in  the  as- 
pect of  our  foreign  relations  one  and  the  same  country,  without 
division,  distinction,  or  separation  I  Now,  Gentlemen,  to  elTect 
this  was  the  original  design  of  the  Constitution.  We  in  our  day 
must  sec  to  it;  and  it  will  be  equally  incumbent  on  you,  my 
yomig  friends  of  ^Ubany,  to  see  that,  while  you  live,  this  spirit 
is  made  to  pervade  the  whole  administration  of  the  guvernnient 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  keep  us  united,  to 
keep  a  fraternal  feeling  flowing  in  our  hearts,  must  be  admiius- 
tcred  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed. 

And,  Gentlemen,  ii'  I  wished  to  convey  to  you  an  idea  of 
what  that  spirit  is,  I  would  exhibit  it  to  you  in  its  living,  speak- 
ing, animated  form;  I  would  refer  now  and  always  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  first  President,  Greorge  Wa^ihington*  If  I 
were  now  to  describe  a  patriot  President,  I  would  draw  his 
maBter-strokes  and  copy  his  design ;  I  would  present  his  picture 
before  nie  as  a  constant  study ;  I  would  display  his  policy,  alike 
liberal  and  just,  narrowed  down  to  no  sectional  interests,  bound 
to  no  personal  objects,  held  to  no  locality,  but  broad  and  gener- 
ous and  open,  as  expansive  as  the  air  which  is  wafted  by  the 
winds  of  heaven  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 

I  would  draw  a  picture  of  his  foreign  policy,  just,  steady, 
Btately,  bnt  wiliial  proud,  and  lofty,  and  glorious.  No  man 
apprehejided,  in  his  day,  that  the  broad  escutcheon  of  the  Union 
could  receive  injury  or  diunage,  ur  even  contumely  or  disre- 
spect, with  impunity.  His  own  character  gave  character  to 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  He  upheld  every  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  even  the  proudest  nations  of  Europe; 
and  while  resolutely  just,  he  was  as  resolutely  determined  that 
no  plume  in  the  lionor  of  the  country  should  ever  be  defaced  or 
moved  from  its  proper  position  by  any  power  on  earth.  Wash- 
ington was  cautious  and  prudent;  no  self-seeker;  giving  infor- 
mation to  Congress,  as  directed  by  the  Constitution,  on  all 
questions,  when  necessary,  with  fairness  and  frankness,  claiming 
nothing  for  himself,  exercising  his  own  rights,  and  preserving 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  but  taking  especial  care  to  execute 
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the  laws  as  a  paramount  doty,  and  in  ench  niajiner  as  to  give 
satiafaction  to  all  ju^t  and  reasonable  metL  It  xxras  alwajs 
remarked  of  his  adminiatralion,  that  he  filled  the  courts  of  jos* 
tic©  with  the  most  spotJess  integrity,  the  highest  talent^  and  the 
purest  \1rtne ;  and  hence  it  became  a  common  sajing,  running 
throtigh  all  classes  of  society,  that  onr  great  security  is  in  the 
learning  and  integrity  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  This  high  char* 
acter  they  justly  possessed,  and  continue  to  possess  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  from  the  impress  which  Washington  stamped  on 
thcfic  tribunals  at  their  first  organization. 

Gentlemen,  a  patriot  President  is  the  guardian,  the  protector, 
the  friend,  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  He  should  be, 
and  he  is,  no  man's  persecutor,  no  man's  enemy,  but  the  sup* 
porter  and  the  protector  of  all  and  every  citizen,  so  far  as  such 
support  and  protection  depend  on  his  faithful  execution  of  the 
la£W&  But  there  is  especially  one  great  idea  which  Washington 
present^?,  and  which  governed  him,  and  which  should  govern 
every  man  high  in  office  who  means  to  resemble  Washington; 
and  that  is,  the  duty  of  preserving  the  government  itself;  of  suf> 
fering,  so  far  as  depends  on  liim,  no  one  branch  to  interfere  withA 
another;  no  power  to  be  assumed  by  any  department  which 
does  not  belong  to  it,  and  none  to  be  abandoned  which  does  be* 
long  to  it,  but  to  preserve  it  and  carry  it  on  unharmed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 

Gentlemen,  a  wise  and  prudent  shipmaster  makes  it  his  first 
duty  to  preserve  the  vessel  wliieli  carries  him,  and  his  passen- 
gers, and  all  that  is  committed  to  his  charge;  to  keep  her  afloat, 
to  conduct  her  to  her  destined  port  with  entire  security  of  prop- 
erty and  life.  That  iss  his  first  object,  and  that  should  be,  and 
is,  the  object  of  every  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  duty.  His  first  and  highest 
duty  is  to  preserve  the  Constitution  whieh  bears  him,  which 
taiiis  the  government,  without  which  every  thing  goe^  to 
bottom ;  to  preserve  that^  and  keep  itj  with  the  utmost  of 
ability  and  ftJtesight,  ofl'  the  rocks  and  shoals,  and  away  from 
the  quicksands.  To  accomplish  this  great  end,  he  exercises  tha_ 
caution  of  the  experieoced  navigator.  He  suflTers  nothing 
betray  his  watchruhiess,  or  to  draw  him  aside  from  the  great  in* 
terest  committed  to  his  care ;  but  is  always  awake,  always  solhj 
citous,  always  anxious,  for  the  safety  of  the  ship  which  is 
^'-arry  him  through  the  stormy  seas. 
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'*  Though  pleased  to  see  the  dolphins  play, 
He  Diiiids  his  compass  and  his  way ; 
Aiid  oft  lie  ilirows  the  wary  lead, 
To  see  what  dangers  may  be  hid : 
At  helm  he  nrnkes  hk  reason  sit ; 
His  crew  of  passions  all  submit. 
Thus,  ihus  he  steers  his  bark,  and  sails, 
On  upright  keel,  to  meet  tlie  g&les !  '* 

Now,  Gentlemen,  a  patriot  President,  acting  from  the  im- 
pulses of  this  high  and  honorable  purpose,  may  reach  what 
Washington  reached.  He  may  contribute  to  raise  high  the  pub- 
lic prosperity,  to  help  to  fill  np  the  measure  of  his  country*a 
glory  and  renown.  He  may  be  able  to  find  a  rich  reward  in  the 
thankfulness  of  the  people, 

"  And  read  Ma  history  in  a  natioti^s  eyes." 


In  the  evening  of  the  2Sth  of  May,  Mr.  Webster  was  entertained  at 
dinner  by  a  large  company  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Albany. 
Hon.  John  C,  Spencer  presided  at  the  table,  and,  after  the  cloth  was 
removed,  addressed  the  company  as  follows :  — 

**  I  am  about  to  offer  a  sentiment,  my  friends,  which  you  expect  from 
the  chair.  T\m  presence  of  the  distinguished  gncst  whom  we  have  met 
to  honor  imposes  restraints  which  nmy  not  be  overleaped.  VVirhin 
those  limits,  and  without  offending  the  generous  spirit  winch  has  on  this 
occasion  discarded  all  political  and  partisan  feeling,  I  may  recall  to  our 
recollection  a  few  incidents  in  his  public  life,  which  have  won  fur  him 
the  proud  title  of  "^  Defender  of  the  Constitution.' 

**  When,  in  1832  -  33,  South  Carolifia  raised  her  parricidal  arm  against 
our  common  mother,  and  the  administration  of  the  government  was  in 
the  hands  of  that  man  of  de  tern  lined  purpose  and  iron  will,  Andrew 
Jackson,  whose  greatest  glory  was  his  jntlexiblc  resolution  to  susUiin  the 
Union  or  perish  with  it,— in  that  dark  and  gloomy  day,  where  was  our 
guest  found  ?  Did  he  think  of  pnltry  politics,  of  how  much  his  party 
might  gain  by  leaving  their  antagonists  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Union 
between  themselves,  and  thus  become  a  prey  to  their  watchful  oppo- 
nents ?  No,  Gentlemen,  you  know  what  be  did.  He  rallied  his  mighty 
energies,  and  tendered  tliem  openly  and  heartily  to  a  political  chief\ain 
whose  adminbstration  he  had  constantly  opposed.  He  breasted  himself 
to  the  storm*     Where  blows  were  tliickest  and  heaviest,  tliero  was  he  ; 
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and  when  he  encountered  die  groat  champion  of  the  South,  Colonel 
Haync,  in  that  immortal  intellectual  struggle,  the  parallel  of  which  oo 
country  has  witnessed,  the  hopes,  the  hreathless  anxiety  of  a  nation, 
hung  upon  his  elTorts.  And,  O,  what  a  shout  of  joy  and  gratulation 
ascended  to  lieaven  at  the  matchless  victory  which  he  achieved  !  Had 
he  then  been  called  to  his  fathers,  the  measure  of  his  fame  would  hare 
been  full  to  overflowing,  and  he  would  have  left  a  monument  in  the  j 
grateful  recollection  of  his  comitrymen  such  as  no  statesman  of  modcrtt  i 
times  had  reared.  But  he  was  reserved  by  a  kind  Providence  for 
greater  efforts*  For  more  than  twenty  years,  in  the  Senate-chamber, 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  executive  councils,  he  has  stood  sen- 
tinel over  the  Constitution,  It  scorns  to  have  been  tlie  master  passion 
of  his  life  to  love,  to  venerate,  to  defend,  to  fight  for  the  Constitution,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  He  did  so  because  tlie  Union  existed  and 
can  exist  only  iii  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
country  can  exist  only  in  the  Union.  In  fighting  for  the  ConstitutioQ, 
he  fought  therefore  for  the  country,  for  tlie  whole  country, 

"  1  may  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  many  acts  of  his  public  life  which 
have  developed  this  absorbing  love  of  country.  But  there  are  a  few  of 
the  precious  gems  in  the  circlet  which  adorns  his  brow,  that  are  so^ 
marked  and  prominent  that  they  cannot  be  overlooked. 

*'  When  he  first  assumed  tlie  duties  of  the  Department  of  State*  war 
was  lowering  on  our  horizon  like  a  black  cloud,  ready  to  launch  its  , 
thunderbolts  around  us,     Tlie  alarming  state  of  our  foreign  relatkios 
that  time  is  shown  by  the  extraordinary^  fact,  that  the  appropriation  bilb 
passed  by  Congress,  at  tlie  close  of  Mr,  Van  Bureu's  administratioa, 
contained  an   umisual  provision,  authorizing  tlic  Pre^sident  to  tmusfer 
them  to  military'  purposes.     In  a  few  months  after  our  guesi  took  tbo-i 
matter  in  hand,  the  celebmted  treaty  with  Lord  Ashburton  was  ooQ^  • 
eluded,  by  which  the  irritating  question  of  boimdary  was  settled,  creiy 
difTicnlty  then  known  or  anticipated  was  adjusted,  and  among  othefi, . 
tlie  detestable  claim  to  search  our  vessels  for  British  seaman  was  «•  | 
nounced, 

'^  In  connection  with  this  trcaly ,  t  take  this  occasion,  the  first  that  hi 
presented  itself,  to  state  some   facts  which  are  not  genemlly  known*  ^ 
The  then  administmtion  had  oo  strength  in  Congress ;  it  could  commiiadi 
no  support  for  any  of  its  measures.     This  was  an  obstacle  suf!icicnd]f 
formidable  in  itself.     But  Mr.  Webster  had  also  to  deal  with  a  (ts^Mb 
and  wayward  President,  an  unfriendly  Senate,  a  hostile  House  af  H^p*^ 
resentatives,  and  an  aceanipHslicd  British  diplomatist.     I  speak  of  what 
I  personally  know,  when  I  say,  that  never  was  a  negotiation  environed 
with  greater  or  more  perplexing  difficulties.     He  had  at  least  three  paT^ 
ties  to  negotiate  widi  instead  of  one,  to  say  notliing  of  MaBsachuaetli  j 
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and  Maine,  who  had  to  be  consulted  in  relation  to  a  boundary  tbat  af* 
fected  their  territory.*  You  know  the  result ;  glorious  as  it  was  to  our 
country ,  how  glorious  was  it  also  to  the  pilot  that  guided  the  ship  through 
such  difficulties ! 

"  You  have  not  forgotfen  how  the  generous  sympathies  of  our  guest 
were  awakened  in  behalf  of  the  noble  Hungarians,  in  their  immortal 
resistance  against  the  forces  of  barbarism.  And  sure  I  am  there  is 
not  a  heart  here  that  has  not  treasured  up  the  contents  of  that  world- 
renowned  letter  to  Chevalier  Ilulsernann,  in  answer  to  the  intimations 
of  threats  by  Austria  to  treat  our  diplomatic  agent  as  a  spy.  What 
American  was  not  proud  of  being  tlie  couutrj^maa  of  ilie  author  of  that 
letter? 

•*  I  confess  I  cannot  now  think  of  that  letter  w  ithout  recollecting  the 
sensations  a  particular  part  of  it  produced  upon  my  risible  faculties, 
I  mean  the  comparison  between  the  territories  and  national  impor- 
tance of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  those  of  he  United  States  of 
America. 

"  But  I  must  stop  the  enumeration  of  the  great  deeds  in  the  glory  of 
which  we  all  participate,  and  by  the  results  of  which  fhe  whole  civilized 
world  has  been  benefited.  I  must  stop,  or  the  setting  sun  would  leave 
me  still  at  the  task,  and  the  rising  sun  would  find  it  unfinished. 

"  The  same  soul-absorbing  devotion  to  the  country  and  to  the  Consti- 
tution, as  its  anchor  of  safety,  has  been  exhibited  so  recently  and  so 
remarkably,  that  no  one  can  have  forgotten  it.  In  tlie  view  which  I 
present  of  the  matter,  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  we  regard  our  guest 
as  having  been  right  or  wrong.  He  deemed  the  course  be  took  to  be 
the  only  one  permitted  to  him  by  his  sense  of  duty.  On  tlio  one  sido 
were  the  strong  feelings  witli  which,  as  a  Northern  man,  he  had  always 
sympathized ;  there  also  were  the  friends  of  his  youth  and  of  his  age; 
the  troops  of  ardent  and  devoted  admirers;  all  whose  love  was  equal 
to  their  reverence;  all  the  associations  and  affections  of  life  were  clus- 
tered there ;  while  on  the  other  side  a  feeling  of  enmity,  engendered 
by  former  contests  and  the  defeat  of  all  tlieir  schemes  ;  nothing  to  allure 
or  invite,  but  every  thing  to  repel  except  one,  and  that  was  tlie  Constitu* 


•  For  Ihe  patpose  of  explanation  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that,  the  Norlbeaatem 
Boundary  having  been  a  matter  of  controversy  ftir  fifty  years,  and  the  award  of 
ihe  Kitig  of  the  Netherlands  having  failed  to  take  effect,  Mr,  Webster  proposed 
that  a  hue  should  be  esiablifehed  by  a^eenient,  upon  the  principle  of  fair  equiva- 
lents, to  be  asMMiled  to  hy  Massaehuaetts  and  Maine.  MassachuseUs  accordingly 
appomted  three  commissioners,  and  Maine  four,  selected  from  both  political  par* 
lies,  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  take  part  in  the  negotiations.  The  conseat 
of  all  the  cammiss itinera  was  made  the  condition  of  binding  their  respective  States. 
It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  diflicidty  of  making  a  treaty*  when  so  n>any  and  aiieb 
diverse  inierestti  were  to  be  harmonized,  was  immeasurably  iacreaaed. 
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tion  of  tlio  country.     That,  as  he  conBcienlioiisly  believed,  rrquir^d  1 
to  intri*pose  niid  prevent  a  brcmch  of  faith,  a©  well  fis  of  the  <  ^iiTi 

aud  overt  u  civil  war  that  he  bcUeved  to  be  impending,     li  it©d 

not  a  moment,  hut  at  once  marched  up  to  the  deadly  breach,  and  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  upon  his  eountry^s  altar  more  than  life,  eireiy  thing 
tliat  cotdd  render  lilb  w*orlh  retaining, 

"  My  friends,  whatever  other  view  may  lie  taken  of  that  step,  every 
one  knows  that  it  conformed  to  the  whole  plan  of  hm  public  life  to  know 
no  North,  no  South,  where  tlie  Constitution  is  in  question  i  and  there  is 
not  tt  heart  in  this  assembly  that  will  not  respond  to  my  voic^  when  I 
pronounce  it  heroiam ;  heroism  of  the  most  sublime  order.  It  cnii  btt 
compared  only  to  that  of  the  great  Reformer,  who,  when  advised  not  to 
proceed  to  the  Diet  that  was  convoked  to  condemn  him,  declared  that, 
if  fifty  thousand  legions  of  devils  stood  in  the  way,  go  he  would ! 

•'  How  poor  and  insignificant  arc  all  our  efTortJi  to  express  our  apple* 
elation  of  such  a  character  and  of  such  services !  They  have  sunk  docp 
in  our  hearts;  they  will  sink  deeper  stiLl  in  tlie  hearts  of  tlie  unboOl 
millions  who  are  to  people  this  vast  continent ;  and  when  he  and  we 
sleep  with  our  fathers,  his  name  will  reverberate  from  the  Atlantic  ID 
the  Pacific,  as  the  defender  of  the  Constitution  and  of  his  coiintry. 

"  Geutlemcn,  I  give  you  a  sentiment  which  I  tlnnk  will  be  drunk  ill 
bumpers  and  standing.     [The  whole  assembly  rose  at  once  with  i 
mat  ion.] 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  Daniel  Webster : 
arable  now,  and  inseparable  in  the  records  of  time  and  eternity/' 

Mr.  Webster  rose  to  respond,  when  the  whole  company  started  from 
their  seats,  and  greeted  him  with  three  times  three  cheers.     Mr.  Web* 

ster  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

I  KNOW,  Gentlemen,  very  well,  how  miich  of  the  ondes^er 
compliment,  or  I  may  say  eulogy,  whieh  you  have  beard  frooi 
my  hojiorable  friend  at  the  head  of  the  table,  is  due  to  a  p^ 
sonal  and  political  friendship  which  has  nawcantinued  for  numy 
years*  Of  course,  I  cannot  but  mot?t  profoundly  thank  him  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  himself.  Gentlemen, 
what  .nliall  I  say?  What  shaE  1  say  to  this  outpouring  of  klnd- 
nesa?  1  am  overwhelmed,  I  have  no  worda.  1  cannot  ac* 
knowledge  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said,  yet  1  hardly  ouuld 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  deny  it.  It  is  overstated.  It  is  overstated 
But  that  I  love  the  Constitution  of  the  countjy ;  that  1  have  a 
passion  for  it,  the  only  political  passiou  that  ever  entered  kto 
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my  breast;  that  I  cherish  it  day  and  night;  that  I  live  on  its 
healthful,  saving  influences,  and  that  I  trust  never,  never,  never 
to  ceai^e  to  heed  it  till  I  go  to  the  grave  of  my  fathers,  is  as  true 
[turning  to  Mr.  Spencer]  as  that  you  sit  here,  I  do  not  suppose 
I  am  born  to  any  considerable  destiny,  but  my  destiny,  whatever 
it  may  be,  attaches  me  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  I 
desire  not  to  outlive  it  I  desire  to  render  it  some  ser\dce.  Andy 
on  the  modest  stone  that  shall  mark  my  grave,  whether  within 
my  native  New  Hampshire  or  my  adopted  Massachusetts,  I 
wish  no  other  epitaph  than  this:  While  he  lived,  he  did  what  he 
could  to  support  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  I  confess  to 
you  that  as  to  mere  questions  of  politics,  of  expediency,  I  have 
taken  my  sliare  in  them,  as  they  have  gone  along,  in  the  course 
of  my  public  life,  which  is  now  fast  running  through.  But  I 
have  felt  no  anxiety,  no  excitement;  nothing  has  made  me  lie 
awake  at  night,  when  it  is  said  honest  men  sleep,  except  what 
has  concerned  the  preserv^ation  of  the  Union. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  I  Wliat  is  there  oa 
the  w*hole  earth  ;  what  is  there  that  so  fills  the  imaginations  of 
men  under  heaven ;  what  is  there  that  the  civilized,  liberalized, 
liberty-loving  people  of  the  world  can  look  at^  and  do  look  at,  so 
much  as  that  great  and  glorious  instrument  held  up  to  their 
contemplation,  blazing  over  this  western  hemisphere,  and  dart- 
ing its  rays  throughout  the  world,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  !  In  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  in  Wash- 
ington, its  ample  folds  are  athwart  the  whole  heavens.  Are  they 
not  seen  in  all  America,  on  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  gazed  at 
and  honored  in  Enssia,  in  Turkey,  in  the  Indian  seas,  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Oriental  world  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  you  and 
me  here,  to-day,  so  proud  as  we  are  of  the  name  of  America  2* 
What  is  it?  It  is  almost  a  miracle;  the  achievement  of  half  a 
century,  by  wise  men  under  propitious  circumstances^  acting 
from  patriotic  motives ;  a  miracle  achieved  on  earth  aud  in  view 
of  all  nations ;  the  establishment  of  a  government,  taking  hold 
on  a  great  continent ;  coveriiig  ample  space  for  fifty  other  gov- 
ernments; having  twenty-five  milti  ns  of  people,  intelligent,  pros- 
perous, brave,  able  to  defend  themselves  against  united  mankind, 
and  to  bid  defiance  to  the  whole  of  them ;  a  noble  monument 
of  republicaji  honor  and  power,  and  of  republican  success,  that 
throws  a  shade,  and  sometimes  a  deep  and  black  shade,  over 
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the  monarchies,  and  aristocracies,  and  despotisms  of  Europe 
Who  is  there,  who  is  there  from  the  poles  to  the  Mediterraneaiit 
despot,  aristocrat,  autocrat,  who  is  there  that  now  dares  to  speak 
reproachfully  or  in  tones  of  derogation  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ?  There  is  not  one.  And  if  we 
may  judge,  my  friends,  of  the  success  of  our  system  of  govero- 
ment  from  the  regard  it  attracts  from  all  nations,  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  in  our  primitive  republicanism,  in  our  representa' 
live  system,  in  our  departure  from  the  whole  feudal  code  and 
all  the  prerogatives  of  aristocratic  and  autocratic  power,  from  all 
the  show  and  pageantry  of  courts,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  up 
Uke  the  face  of  the  sun,  not  marred  by  inscription,  but  bright  in 
glory,  and  glittering  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Aiid  so  we  wiB 
stand,  so  shine ;  and  "when  the  time  comes  when  I  shall  be  gatb> 
ered  to  my  fathers,  and  you  to  yours,  that  eternal,  unfading  s:im 
of  American  liberty  and  republicanism,  as  steady  in  its  course  ad 
the  sun  in  the  heavens,  shall  still  poiw  forth  its  beams  for  the 
enlightenment  of  mankind. 

GentlemeRj  I  again  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  yoa 
have  been  pleased  to  receive  the  complimentary  sentiment  pro- 
posed by  my  friend,  I  thank  you,  thank  him.  Gentlemen*  I 
am  happy  to  be  here,  in  this  ancient  city.  Of  course,  I  Uke  to 
see  my  Yankee  brethren  here,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  of  the 
ancient  stock.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  see  the  recent  impor* 
tations,  so  to  describe  them,  come  from  where  they  may ;  be- 
cause T  am  of  opinion,  and  have  expressed  it  again  and  again, 
that  w^e  have  got  to  that  stage  in  our  affairs,  that  the  w^orld  ban 
reached  that  point  in  the  system  of  change  and  innovation^  that 
we  have  nothing  fo  do  but  say  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
world, — the  Irish,  the  Welch,  the  German,  —  Gentlemen,  come! 
and  the  fact  is,  "the  cry  is  still,  They  come!"  There  are  people 
enough  imported  into  New  York,  twice  a  year,  to  make  a  city 
as  large  as  old  Salem  or  Naumkeag  in  Massachusetts.  Every 
ship  brings  them  to  our  shores,  and  off  they  start  for  Wisconsin. 
Well,  they  come,  and  w^hethcr  they  come  from  Dublin,  Cork, 
or  Kerry  they  are  very  happy  to  stay  wher  they  are.  If  they 
come  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  if  they  have  a  little  of  the 
canny  Scot  in  them,  they  stilt  find  themselves  at  home.  Every 
steamboat  brings  them,  and  every  packet;  and  when  you  think 
they  are  all  here,  "  the  cry  is  still,  They  come!**    Well,  we  roust 
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meet  this  as  well  as  we  can.  Very  many  of  them  are  excellent 
persons,  and  become  excellent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  a  New  England  man.  I  am  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  but 
it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  connected  in  life  with  a  lady  who 
has  a  portion  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  blood.  I  am  happy  to 
know  that  among  this  company  there  are  many  persons  of 
Dutch  descent,  I  honor  them  all,  and  I  accord  to  them  credit 
for  lionesty,  for  sobriety  of  character,  and  for  the  great  aid  they 
have  lent  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  and  neighboring 
States. 

Gentlemen,  numerous  and  various  as  are  the  elements  of  our 
national  life,  they  are  harmonized  into  one  great  whole,  —  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  With  my  dying  breath,  if  1  have 
my  senses,  my  last  prayer  shaU  be,  Heaven  save  my  country  and 
the  Constitution !  I  hear  the  cry  of  disunion,  secession.  The 
secession  of  individual  States,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most  absurd  of 
all  ideas.  I  should  like  to  know  how  South  Carolina  is  to  get 
out  of  this  Union.  Where  is  she  to  go  ?  The  commercial  people 
of  Charleston  say,  with  truth  and  propriety,  if  South  Carolina 
secedes  from  the  Union,  we  secede  from  South  Carolina.  The 
thing  is  absurd.  A  separate  secession  is  an  absurdity-  It  could 
not  take  place.  It  must  lead  to  war.  I  do,  indeed,  admit  the 
possibility  that  a  great  mass  of  the  Southern  States,  if  they 
should  come  so  far  north  as  to  include  Virginia,  might  make  a 
Southern  confederation.  But  it  would  put  Virginia  up  to  all 
she  knows  to  accomplish  it  More  than  hsdf  of  Virginia  lies  on 
the  west  slope  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  is  connected  with  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  its  people  and  interests,  more  than 
with  those  who  live  on  tide-water*  Do  they  think  that  the  great 
western  slope  of  the  AUeghanies  is  to  be  included  in  a  secession 
movement?  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  most  serious  consideration. 
All  know  what  would  be  the  result  of  any  dismemberment  of 
this  Union,  large  or  small.  The  philosophic  poet  tella  us,  that 
in  the  frame  of  things,  above  us,  beneath  us,  and  around  us, 
there  are  connections,  mutual  dependences  and  relations,  which 
link  them  together  in  one  great  chain  of  existences,  bcginmng 
from  the  throne  on  high,  and  running  down  to  the  lowest  or 
der  of  beings.  There  seems  to  be  some  analogy  betw^een  this 
great  system  of  the  universe  and  our  association  here  as  sep- 
arate States ;  independent^  yet  connected ;  revolving  in  separate 
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Fellow-Citizens,  —  I  greet  you  well;  I  give  yoo  joy,  on 
the  return  of  this  anniversary  ;  and  I  felicitate  you,  also,  on  the 
more  particular  purpose  of  which  this  ever-memorable  day  has 
been  chosen  to  witness  the  fulfilment.  Hail!  all  hail!  I  see 
before  and  around  me  a  mass  of  faces,  glowing  with  cheerful- 
ness and  patriotic  pride.  I  see  thousands  of  eyes  turned  to- 
wards  other  eyes,  all  sparkling  with  gratification  and  delight 
This  is  the  New  World  I  This  is  America  I  This  is  Wash- 
ington!  and  this  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States!  And 
where  else,  among  the  nations,  can  the  seat  of  government  be 
surrounded,  on  any  day  of  any  year,  by  those  who  have  more 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  blessings  which  they  possess?  No- 
where, fellow-citizens!  assuredly,  nowhere  I  Let  us,  then,  meet 
this  rising  sun  with  joy  and  thanksgiving! 

This  is  that  day  of  the  year  which  announced  to  mankind 
the  great  fact  of  American  Independence,  This  fresh  and 
brilliant  morning  blesses  our  vision  with  another  beholding  of 
the  birthday  of  our  nation ;  and  we  see  that  nation,  of  recent 
origin,  now  among  the  most  considerable  and  powerful,  and 
spreading  over  the  continent  from  sea  to  sea. 

Among  the  first  colonists  from  Europe  to  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica, there  were  some,  doubtless,  who  contemplated  the  distant 
consequences  of  their  undertaking,  and  who  saw  a  great  futurity. 


^  An  Address  deliTcred  at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-etone  of  the  Addition  to 
the  Capitol,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1851, 

The  following  motto  standB  upoo  the  title-pago  of  the  orjgiaal  pamphlet 
(iition :  — 

*f  St«t  OtpitoUum 

lai«  Domea  Ln  ulLimu 
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But,  in  general,  their  hopes  were  limited  to  the  en 
of  a  safe  asylum  from  tyranny,  religious  and  ciril^  and  to  re- 
spectable  subsistence,  by  industry  and  toiL  A  thick  veil  hid 
our  times  fit>ra  their  view-  But  the  progress  of  America,  bom' 
ever  slow,  could  not  but  at  length  awaken  genias,  and  attecA 
the  attention  of  mankind 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  of  our  histoiyt  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  resided  for  some 
time  in  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  wrote  his  well-known  **  Vc^ 
ses  on  the  Prospect  of  planting  Arts  and  Learning  in  Akbki« 
CA."  The  last  stanza  of  this  little  poem  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  high  poetical  inspiration ;  — 

"  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 
The  four  first  acta  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day  i 
Timers  noblest  o^pring  ia  the  last.*' 

This  extraordinary  prophecy  may  be  considered  only  as 
result  of  long  foresight  and  uncommon  sagacity ;  of  a  foresight 
and  sagacity  Btimulated>  nevertheless,  by  excited  feeling  and 
high  enthusiasm.  So  clear  a  vision  of  what  America  would 
become  was  not  founded  on  square  miles,  or  on  existing  num- 
bers, or  on  any  common  laws  of  statistics.  It  was  an  intuitive 
glance  into  futurity ;  it  wa^  a  grand  conception,  strong,  ardent, 
glowing,  embracing  all  time  since  the  creation  of  the  wodd, 
and  all  regions  of  which  that  world  is  composed,  and  jndgiiig 
of  the  future  by  just  analogy  with  the  past  And  the  inimlta* 
ble  imagery  and  beauty  with  which  the  thought  is  expressed, 
joined  to  the  conception  itself,  render  it  one  of  the  most  striidog 
passages  in  our  language. 

On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence  our  iUtistri* 
ous  fathers  performed  the  first  scene  in  the  last  great  act  of  this 
drama;  one  in  real  importance  infinitely  exceeding  that  fof 
which  the  great  English  poet  invokes 

**  A  muse  of  fire, 
A  kiD^doai  for  a  stage,  priDces  to  act, 
And  monarclifi  to  beliold  the  swelling  aoeoe !  ** 

The  Muse  inspiring  our  fathers  was  the  Genius  of  Liberty,  all 
on  fire  with  a  sense  of  oppression,  and  a  resolution  to  throw  i* 
off;  the  whole  world  was  the  stage,  and  higher  characters  thin 
princes  trod  it ;  and,  instead  of  monarcbg,  countries  and  natioQi 
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and  the  age  beheld  the  swelling  scene.  How  well  the  charac- 
ters were  cast,  and  how  weE  each  acted  his  part,  and  what 
emotions  the  whole  performance  excited,  let  history,  now  and 
hereafterj  telL 

At  a  subsequent  period,  but  before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Bi^^hop  of  St  Asaph  published  a  discourse,  in 
which  the  following  remarkable  passages  are  found :  — 

**  It  is  diflicult  for  man  to  look  into  the  destiny  of  future  ages ;  the 
designs  of  Providence  are  vast  and  complicated,  and  our  own  powers 
are  too  narrow  to  admit  of  much  satisfaction  to  our  curiosity.  But 
when  we  see  many  great  and  powerful  causes  constantly  at  w^ork,  we 
cannot  doubt  of  llietr  producing  proportionable  effects. 

"  The  colonies  in  North  America  have  not  only  taken  root  and  ac- 
quired strength,  but  seem  hastening  iciih  an  accelerated  progress  to  such 
a  powerful  state  as  may  introduce  a  new  and  important  change  in  Att- 
mau  affairs* 

*'  Descended  from  ancestors  of  the  most  improved  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  Old  World,  ihey  receive,  as  it  were  by  inheritance,  all  the 
improvements  and  discoveries  of  their  mother  country'.  And  it  happens 
fortunately  for  them  to  commence  their  fiourishing  state  at  a  lime  when 
the  human  understanding  has  attained  to  tbo  free  use  of  its  po^vers,  and 
has  learned  to  act  with  vigor  and  certainty.  They  may  avail  them- 
selves, not  only  of  the  experience  and  industry,  but  even  of  the  errors 
and  mistakes »  of  former  days.  Let  it  be  considered  for  how  many  ages 
a  great  part  of  the  world  appears  not  to  have  thought  at  all ;  how  many 
more  they  have  been  busied  in  forming  systems  and  conjectures,  while 
reason  has  been  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  words,  and  they  never  seem  to 
have  suspected  on  what  frivolous  matters  their  minds  were  employed. 

**  And  let  it  be  well  understood  what  rapid  improvements,  what  im- 
portant discoveries^  have  been  made,  in  a  few  years,  by  a  few  countries, 
with  our  own  at  their  head,  which  have  at  last  discovered  the  right 
method  of  using  their  facuUies. 

**  May  we  not  reasonably  expect  that  a  number  of  provinces  pos* 
sesscd  of  these  advantages  and  quickened  by  mutual  emulation,  with 
only  the  common  progress  of  the  human  mind,  should  very  considerably 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  ? 

"  The  vast  continent  itself,  over  which  they  are  gradually  spreading, 
may  be  considered  as  a  treasure  yet  untouched  of  natural  productions 
that  shall  hereafter  afford  ample  matter  for  commerce  and  contempla- 
tion* And  if  we  reflect  what  a  stock  of  knowledge  may  be  accumulat- 
ed by  the  constant  progress  of  industry  and  observation,  fed  with  fresh 
supplies  from  the  stores  of  nature,  assisted  sometimes  by  tlvose  happy 
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strokes  of  chance  which  mock  all  the  powers  of  inventioQf  and  some- 
times by  tliose  superior  characters  which  arise  occasionally  to  instruct 
and  enlighten  the  world,  it  is  difficuh  even  to  imagine  to  what  height  of 
improvement  their  discoveries  may  extend. 

"  And  perhaps  thetf  may  make  as  considerable  advances  in  the  €urts  of 
civil  government  and  the  conduct  of  life.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud, 
and  even  jealous,  of  our  excellent  constitution  ;  but  those  equitable  pnn* 
Ciplcs  on  which  it  was  formcJ,  an  equal  representation  (the  best  discov- 
ery of  political  wisdom )f  and  a  just  and  commodious  distribution  of 
power  which  with  us  were  the  price  of  civil  wars,  tj^d  the  rewards  of 
the  viniies  and  sulTerings  of  our  ancestors,  descend  to  them  as  a  natural 
inheritance,  without  toil  or  pain. 

"Bit/  must  they  rest  here^  as  in  the  utmost  effort  of  humem  genius  t 
Can  cliance  and  time^  the  wisdom  and  the  e^erienee  of  puhUe  mem^  mtg" 
gcst  no  new  remedy  against  the  evils  which  vices  and  ambition  are  per- 
petually apt  to  cause  ?  May  they  not  hope,  without  presumption,  io 
preserve  a  greater  zeal  for  piety  and  public  devotion  than  we  have 
done  ?  .For  sure  it  can  hardly  happen  to  them,  as  it  has  to  US|  that 
when  religion  is  best  understood  and  rendered  most  pure  and  reaaaoaUe, 
then  should  bo  tlic  precise  time  when  many  cease  to  believe  and  piBC* 
tisc  it,  and  all  in  general  become  most  indifferent  to  it, 

*'  May  they  not  possibly  be  more  succesLsful  than  their  mother  ooimtty 
has  been  in  preserving  that  reverence  and  authority  which  arc  due  to  the 
laws  ?  to  those  who  make,  and  to  those  who  execute  them  ?  Afof  noi 
a  method  he  invented  of  procuring  some  iolerahh  short  of  the  amforts 
of  life  to  those  inferior  useful  ranks  ofmeti  to  whose  industry  tre  are  in* 
debtedfor  the  whole  ?  Time  and  discipline  may  discover  some  meuns 
to  correct  the  eMreme  inequalities  of  condition  hetiveen  the  rich  and  this 
poor^  so  dangerous  to  tlic  innocence  and  happiness  of  hoth*  They  may 
fortunately  be  led  by  habit  and  choice  to  despise  that  luxury  which  ia 
considered  with  us  the  true  enjoyment  of  wealth.  They  may  have 
little  relish  for  that  ceaseless  hurry  of  amusements  wliich  is  pursued 
in  this  country  without  pleasure,  exercise,  or  employment.  And  per* 
haps,  after  trying  some  of  our  follies  and  caprices,  and  rejecting  the 
rest,  they  may  be  led  by  reason  and  experiment  to  that  old  simplicity 
which  was  first  pointed  out  by  nature,  and  has  produced  those  modeii 
which  we  still  admire  in  arts,  eloquence,  and  manners.  The  divcrsi^ 
of  new  scenes  and  situations^  which  so  many  grounng  states  must  neceS" 
sarily  pass  through  y  may  introduce  changes  in  the  fluctuating  opini0ns 
and  manners  of  men  which  wc  can  form  no  conception  of;  and  not  only 
the  gracious  disposition  of  Providence,  but  the  visible  preparation  of 
causes,  seems  to  indicate  strong  tendencies  towards  a  general  improve 
ment." 
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FelIow-citizenS|  this  "gracious disposition  of  Providence"  and 
this  **  visible  preparation  of  causes  "  at  length  brought  on  the 
hour  for  decisive  action.  On  the  4th  of  Joly,  1776,  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, declared  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 

to   be,  FREE   AND  INDEPENDENT   StaTES. 

This  declaration,  made  by  most  patriotic  and  resolute  men, 
trusting  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the  protection  of  Heav- 
en, and  yet  made  not  without  deep  solicitude  and  anxiety,  has 
now  stood  for  seventy-five  years,  and  still  stands.  It  was  sealed 
in  blood.  It  has  rnet  dangers,  and  overcome  them ;  it  has  had 
enemies,  and  conquered  them  ;  it  has  had  detractors,  and  abashed 
them  all;  it  has  had  doubting  friends,  but  it  has  cleared  all 
doubts  away;  and  now,  to-day,  raising  its  august  form  higher 
than  the  clouds,  t%venty  millions  of  people  contemplate  it  with 
hallowed  love,  and  the  world  beholds  it,  and  the  consequences 
which  have  followed  from  it,  with  profound  admiration. 

This  anniversary  animates  and  gladdens  and  unites  all  Ameri* 
can  hearts.  On  other  days  of  the  year  we  may  be  party  men, 
indulging  in  controversies,  more  or  less  important  to  the  public 
good;  wc  may  have  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  may  maintain 
our  political  differences,  often  with  warm,  and  sometimes  with 
angry  feelings.  But  to-day  we  are  Americans  all;  and  all 
nothing  but  Americans.  As  the  great  luminary  over  our  heads, 
dissipating  mists  and  fogs,  now  cheers  the  whole  hemisphere,  so 
do  the  associations  connected  with  this  day  disperse  all  cloudy 
and  sullen  weather  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  true  Americans. 
Every  man's  heart,  swells  within  him ;  every  man  »  port  and 
bearing  become  somewhat  more  proud  and  lofty,  as  he  remem- 
bers that  seventy-five  years  have  rolled  away,  and  that  the  great 
inheritance  of  liberty  is  still  his;  his,  undiminished  and  unim- 
paired ;  his  in  all  its  original  glory  ;  his  to  enjoy,  his  to  protect, 
and  his  to  transmit  to  future  generations. 

Fellow-citizens,  this  inheritance  which  we  enjoy  to-day  is 
not  only  an  inheritance  of  liberty,  but  of  our  own  peculiar  Amer- 
ican liberty.  Liberty  has  existed  in  other  times,  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  other  forms.  There  has  been  a  Grecian  liberty, 
bold  and  powerful,  full  of  spirit,  eloquence,  and  fire;  a  liberty 
which  produced  multitudes  of  great  men,  and  has  transmitted 
one  immortal  name,  the  name  of  Demosthenes^  to  posterity.   But 
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still  it  was  a  Dberty  of  disconnected  states,  sometimes  united, 
indeed,  by  temporary  leagues  and  confederacies,  but  often  in- 
volved in  wars  between  themselves.  The  sword  of  Sparta 
turned  its  sharpest  edge  against  Athens,  enslaved  her,  and  de- 
vastated Greece;  and,  in  her  turn,  Sparta  was  compelled  to  bend 
before  the  power  of  Thebes.  And  let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
especially  let  the  truth  sink  deep  into  all  American  minds,  that 
it  was  the  want  op  union  among  her  several  states  which 
finally  gave  the  mastery  of  all  Greece  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 

And  there  has  also  been  a  Roman  liberty,  a  proud,  ambitioosi 
domineering  spirit,  professing  free  and  popular  principles  in 
Rome  itself,  but,  even  in  the  best  days  of  the  republic,  ready  to 
carry  slavery  and  chains  into  her  provinces,  and  through  evay 
country  over  which  her  eagles  could  be  borne.  What  was  the 
liberty  of  Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Gennany,  or  Britain,  in  the  days  of 
Rome?  Did  true  constitutional  liberty  then  exist?  As  the  Ro- 
man empire  declined,  her  provinces,  not  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  free  popular  government,  one  after  another  declined  also, 
and  when  Rome  herself  fell,  in  the  end,  all  fell  together, 

I  have  said,  Gentlemen,  that  our  inheritance  is  an  inheritance 
of  American  liberty.  That  liberty  is  characteristic,  peculiar, 
and  altogether  oor  own.  Nothing  like  it  existed  in  former  ticDiBB, 
nor  was  known  io  the  most  enlightened  states  of  antiquity; 
while  with  us  its  principles  have  become  interwoven  into  the 
minds  of  individual  men,  connected  with  our  daily  opinions,  and 
our  daily  habits,  until  it  i^,  if  I  may  so  say,  an  element  of  social 
as  well  as  of  political  life;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  to  whatp 
ever  region  an  American  citizen  carries  himself,  he  takes  with 
him,  fully  developed  in  his  own  understanding  and  experience, 
our  American  principles  and  opinions,  and  becomes  ready  at 
once,  in  cooperation  with  others,  to  apply  them  to  the  farmauon 
of  new  governments.  Of  this  a  most  wonderful  instance  may 
be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  California. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  ventured  to  remark,  that  "  it  is  wy 
difHcult  to  establish  a  free  conservative  government  for  the  equal 
advancement  of  all  the  interests  of  society.  What  baa  Ocf» 
many  done,  learned  Germany,  more  full  of  ancient  lore  than  all 
the  world  beside?  What  has  Italy  done?  What  have  they 
done  who  dwell  on  the  spot  where  Cicero  lived  ?  They  ha?e 
not  the  power  of  self-government  which  a  common  towii*iiieel- 
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ijig,  with  us,  possesses Yes,  I  sdy  that  those  persons  who 

have  gone  from  our  to wn-mee lings  to  dig  gold  in  California  are 
more  fit  to  make  a  republican  government  than  any  body  of 
men  in  Grermany  or  Italy ;  because  they  have  learned  this  one 
great  lesson,  that  there  is  no  security  without  law,  and  that, 
under  the  cirtaimstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  where  there 
is  no  military  authority  to  cut  their  throats,  there  is  no  sover- 
eign will  but  the  will  of  the  majority;  that,  therefore,  if  they 
remain,  they  must  submit  to  that  will.''  And  this  I  believe  to 
be  strictly  true. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  if  your  patience  wdil  hold  out,  I  will  ven- 
ture, before  proceeding  to  the  more  appropriate  and  particular 
duties  of  the  day,  to  state,  iu  a  few  words,  what  I  take  these 
American  political  principles  in  substance  to  be.  They  consist, 
as  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  cstablit^hment  of  popular 
governments,  on  the  basis  of  representation;  for  it  is  plain  that 
a  pure  democracy,  like  that  which  existed  in  some  of  the  states 
of  Greece,  in  which  every  individual  had  a  direct  vote  in  the 
enactment  of  all  laws,  cannot  possibly  exist  in  a  country  of  wide 
extent  This  representation  is  to  be  made  as  equal  as  circum- 
stances will  allow.  Now,  this  principle  of  popular  representa- 
tion, prevailing  either  iu  all  the  branches  of  government,  or  in 
some  of  them,  has  existed  in  these  States  almost  from  the  days 
of  the  settlemcnls  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth;  borrowed,  no 
doubt,  from  the  example  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  British 
legislature.  The  representation  of  the  people  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons  was,  however,  originally  very  unequal,  and 
is  yet  not  equal.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  appear- 
ance of  knights  and  burgesses,  assembling  on  the  summons  of 
the  crown,  was  not  intended  at  first  as  an  assistance  and  sup- 
port to  the  royal  prerogative,  in  matters  of  revenue  and  taxa- 
tion, rather  than  as  a  mode  of  ascertaining  popular  opinion. 
Nevertheless,  representation  had  a  popular  origin,  and  savored 
more  and  more  of  the  character  of  that  origin,  as  it  acquired, 
by  slow  degrees,  greater  and  greater  strength,  in  the  actual  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  The  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  was  certainly  a  form  of  representation,  however  unequal; 
numbers  were  counted,  and  majorities  prevailed;  and  when  our 
ancestors,  acting  upon  this  example,  introduced  more  equality 
of  representation,  the  idea  assumed  a  more  rational  and  distinct 
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shape.  At  any  rate,  tliis  manner  of  exercising  popular  power 
was  familiar  to  our  faUiers  when  they  settled  on  this  coutineat. 
They  adopted  it,  and  generation  has  risen  tip  after  generation, 
all  acknowledging  it,  and  all  leamLng  its  practice  and  its  forms. 

The  next  fundamental  pvineiple  in  our  system  is,  that  the 
vnll  of  the  majority,  fairly  expressed  through  the  means  of  rep* 
resentation,  f?hall  have  the  force  of  law;  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that,  in  a  country  without  thrones  or  aristocracies  or  privileged 
castes  or  classes,  there  can  be  no  other  foundation  for  law  to 
stand  upon* 

And,  as  the  necessary  result  of  this,  tlie  third  element  is,  that 
the  law  is  the  supreme  rule  for  the  government  of  all.  The 
great  sentiment  of  Alca?us,  so  beautifully  presented  to  us  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  our  [x^litical  systems :  — 

"What  coi35titiites  a  state? 
Not  high-raised  hiiilDineni  or  laJ>ored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moaied  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  porta, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  sionti,  rich  naTies  ride ; 
Not  starred  and  ep angled  couita, 
Where  low -browed  baseness  wafis  perfume  to  pride. 
No:  Men,  high-raindtid  Men, 
Wiih  powers  as  fur  above  dull  brutes  endued, 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude ; 
Men  who  their  duties  know, 

But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  mELintaiii; 
Prevent  ihe  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 
These  constitute  a  sinte  ; 

And  Sovereign  Law,  that  slate's  collected  will, 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill" 

And,  finally,  another  most  important  part  of  the  gr^at  fabric 
of  American  liberty  its,  that  there  shall  be  written  constitutioiwi^ 
founded  on  the  immediate  authority  of  the  people  themselves 
and  rcgiUating  and  restraining  all  the  powers  conferred  upon 
government,  whether  legislative,  execntive,  or  judicial. 

This,  fellow-citizens,  I  .suppose  to  be  a  just  summary  of  our 
American  principles,  and  I  have  on  this  occaaion  sought  to  ex* 
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press  them  in  the  plainest  and  in  the  fewest  words.  The  sum- 
mary may  not  be  entirely  exact,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  suffi- 
ciently so  to  make  manifest  to  the  rising  generation  among  our- 
selves, and  to  those  elsewhere  who  may  choose  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  the  general  theory  upon 
which  they  are  founded. 

And  I  now  proceed  to  add,  that  the  strong  and  deep-settled 
convietion  of  all  intelligent  persons  amongst  us  is,  that,  in  order 
to  support  a  useful  and  wise  government  upon  these  popular 
principles,  the  general  education  oi  the  people,  and  the  wide 
diffusion  of  pure  morality  and  true  religion,  are  indispensable. 
Individual  virtue  is  a  part  of  public  virtue.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  there  can  remain  morality  in  the  government 
when  it  shall  cease  to  exist  among  the  peopk' ;  or  how  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  political  institutionSj  all  tlie  organs  of  which  con- 
sist only  of  men,  should  be  wise,  and  beneficent,  and  competent 
to  inspire  confidence,  if  the  opposite  qualities  belong  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  eoostitute  those  organs,  and  make  up  that  aggre- 
gate. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  I  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  duty 
which  I  proposed  to  perform ;  and,  once  more  felicitating  you 
and  myself  that  our  eyes  have  seen  the  light  of  this  blessed 
morning,  and  that  our  ears  have  heard  the  shouts  with  which 
joyous  thoQsands  welcome  its  return,  and  joining  with  you  in 
the  hope  that  every  revolving  year  may  renew  these  rejoicings 
to  the  end  of  time,  I  proceed  to  address  youj  shortly,  upon  the 
particular  occasion  of  our  assembling  here  to-day. 

Fellow-citizens,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  provision  was  made  for  the  extension  of  the  Cap- 
itol, according  to  such  plan  as  might  be  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  necessary  sums  to  be  ex- 
pended, under  his  direction,  by  such  architect  as  he  might  ap- 
points This  measure  was  imperatively  demanded,  for  the  use 
of  the  legislative  and  judiciary  departments,  the  public  libraries, 
the  occasional  accommodation  of  the  chief  executive  magis- 
trate, and  for  other  objects.  No  act  of  Congress  incurring  a 
large  expenditure  has  received  more  general  approbation  from 
the  people.  The  President  has  proceeded  to  execute  this  law. 
He  has  approved  a  plaji;  he  has  appointed  an  architect;  and 
all  things  are  now  ready  for  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
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The  anniversary  of  national  independence  appeared  to  afford 
an  auspicioua  occasion  for  laying  the  foundation-Mone  of  the 
addltiotiai  building.  That  ceremony  has  now  been  perfonned 
by  the  President  himseLf,  in  the  presence  and  view  of  thi«  mul- 
titude. He  has  thought  that  the  day  and  the  occasioo  made  i 
united  and  imperative  call  for  some  short  address  to  the  people' 
here  assembled ;  and  it  is  at  his  request  that  1  have  appeared 
before  you  to  perform  that  part  of  the  duty  which  was  deemed 
incumbent  on  us. 

Beneath  the  stone  is  deposited,  among  other  things,  a  list  of 
which  will  be  published,  the  following  brief  account  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  this  day,  in  my  handwTiting:  — 

*'  On  the  morning  of  the  Urst  day  of  the  5Gventy*sixt)i  year  of  the  d-j 
dependence  of  the  Untied  States  of  America,  in  the  oily  of  Washb 
being  the  4ih  day  of  July,  1851,  tliis  stone,  designed  ils  the  corner-i 
of  the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  accoriling  to  a  plan  approved  by  1 
PresideaL,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  was  laid  by 

MILLARD    FILLMORE, 

FRKSIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 

assisted  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Masonic  Lodges,  in  the  presence  of 
many  members  of  Congress,  of  officers  of  the  Executive  and  Judicial]^'! 
Depailments,  National,  State,  and  District,  of  officers  of  the  army  i 
navy,  tlie  corporate  authorities  of  this  and  neighboring  cities,  many  as* 
socmtiorjs,  civil  and  military  and  masonic,  members  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  National  Institute,  professors  of  colleges  and  teachers  of  i 
schools  of  the  District,  with  their  students  and  pupils,  and  a  vast  coo- 
course  of  people  from  places  near  and  remote,  including  a  few  8ar> 
viving  gentlemen  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Capitol  by  Prc^sideiit  Washiii^on,  on  tlie  18th  day  of  September^  A-  Dd 
171*3. 

"ll\  therefore,  it  shall  bo  hereafter  the  will  of  God  tliat  this  strtictufia 
shall  fail  from  its  base,  that  its  foundation  be  upturned,  and  this  deposit  i 
brought  to  the  eyes  of  men,  be   it  then  known,  tliat  on  this  day  tlM  j 
Union  of  the  Uniled  States  of  America  stands  firm,  that  tlieir  Constitu* 
tion  still  exists  unimpaired,  and  with  alt  its  original  usefulness  and  giorjf; 
growing  every  day  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  affections  of  the  gfMl 
body  of  the  American  people,  and  attracting  more  and  more  the  adini-j 
ration  of  the  w^orld»    And  all  here  assembled,  whether  belonging  to  pul^i 
lie  life  or  to  private  life,  witli  hearts  devoutly  thankful  to  Almighty 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  country «  unite  i 
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sincere  and  fervent  prayers  that  this  deposit,  and  the  walls  and  arches, 
the  domes  and  towers,  the  columns  and  entablatures,  now  to  he  erected 
over  it,  may  endure  for  ever ! 
"God  sate  the  United  States  of  Amehica! 

**  Daniel  Websteh, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  XJnited  StatesJ*^ 

Fellow-citizens,  fifty-eight  years  ago  Washington  stood  on 
this  spot  to  execute  a  duty  like  that  which  has  now  been  per- 
formed. He  then  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  original  CapitoL 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  at  that  time  weak  in 
resources,  burdened  wth  debt,  jnst  struggling  into  political  ex- 
istence and  respectability,  and  agitated  by  the  heaving  waves 
which  were  overturning  Enropcan  thrones.  But  even  then,  in 
many  important  respects,  the  government  was  strong.  It  was 
strong  in  Washington's  own  great  character;  it  was  strong  in 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  other  eminent  public  men,  his 
political  associates  and  fellow-laborers ;  and  it  was  strong  in  the 
affections  of  the  people. 

Since  that  time  astonishing  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  American  people;  and  a  de- 
gree of  progress  witnessed  with  which  the  world  can  furnish  no 
parallel.  As  we  review  the  course  of  that  progress,  wonder 
and  amazement  arrest  onr  attention  at  every  step*  The  pres- 
ent occasion,  although  allowing  of  no  lengthened  remarks,  may 
yet,  perhaps,  admit  of  a  short  comparative  statement  of  im- 
portant subjeetB  of  national  interest  as  they  existed  at  that 
day,  and  as  they  now  exist*  I  have  adopted  for  this  purpose 
the  tabular  form  of  statement,  as  being  the  most  brief  and 
significant 

COMPAUATIVE  TABLE. 


Number  of  States,     ,         .         .         ,         . 
Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress, 
Population  of  the  United  States, 
Population  of  Boston,    .  .  ,         . 

Population  of  Baltimore,    .         .         .         , 
Population  of  Philadelphia,  , 
Population  of  New  York  (city), 
Population  of  Washington,     . 
Population  of  Richmond,  .         .         .         , 
51  • 
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31 
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42,520 

409,045 

33,121 

515,507 

.           .           • 
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Population  of  Charleston,         .         .         .              16,359  42fiSi 

Amount  of  receipts  into  die  Treasury,           8  5,720,624  0  52^12,960 

Amount  of  expenditures,         ,                 .      $7,529,575  $48,005,879 

Amount  of  imports,     .         ,         .         .        $31,000,000  •215,725,995 

Amount  of  exports,         .         .         ,         .    •26,109,000  « 217,517. 130 

Amount  of  tonnage  (tons),           .         ,                520,764  3,772,140 

Area  of  the  United  States  in  square  miles,           805,461  3,314,365 

Rank  and  file  of  the  army,           .         .                     5,120  10,000 

Militia  (enrolled),            2,006^456 

Navy  of  the  United  States  (vessels),    .                (None.)  76 

Navy  armament  (ordnance),            .        .         .     ,     .     .  2,012 

Treaties  and  conventions  with  foreign  powers,                 9  90 

Light-houses  and  light-boats,       •         •         .                  12  372 

Expenditures  for  ditto,            ...            8 12,061  8  529,265 

Area  of  tlie  Capitol,    ,         ,         ,         .         .            }  acre  4J  ocres^ 

Numl>er  of  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,         ,     ♦     .     .  10^2^ 

Cost  of  ditto, .8306,607,954 

Number  of  miles  in  course  of  construction,      .     ,     .     ,  10,092 

Lines  of  electric  telegraph,  in  miles, 15,000 

Number  of  post-olBces,    *         .         .         .                   209  21.551 

Number  of  miles  of  post  route,            .         .            5,642  196.290 

Amount  of  revenue  from  post-ollices,       .         8  104,747  $  6,Ti7,867 
Amount  of  expenditures  of  Post-OflSce  De* 

partmcnt, $72,040  $6,024,567 

Number  of  miles  of  mail  transportation, 52,465,724 

Number  of  colleges,           ....                 19  121 

Public  libraries, 35  694 

Volumes  in  ditto, 75,000  2,201,632 

School  libraries, ,     .     .     .  10,000 

Volumes  in  ditto,        .         ,         .         2,000,000 

Emigrants  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,         10,000  299,610 

Coinage  at  tlie  Mint,            ....         $9,664  $52,019,465 

In  respect  to  the  growth  of  Western  trade  and  commerce,  I 
extract  a  few  sentences  from  a  very  valuable  adclre&s  before  the 
Historical  Society  of  Ohio,  by  William  D*  Gallagher,  £0qi 
1850 :  — 

"  A  few  facts  will  exhibit  as  well  as  a  volume  the  wonderful  gmwlliij 
of  Western  trade  and  commerce.     Previous   to  the  year  1800,  i 
eight  or  ten  keel-boats,  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  tons  each,  perfornoed 
all  the  canying  trade  between  Cincinnati  and  Piltsburg.     In  1802  %h» 
Rret  government  vessel  appeared  on  Lake   Erie.     In   1811   tlia   6iBt 
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steamboat  (the  Orleans)  was  launched  at  Pittsburg.  lo  1826  the  wa- 
ters of  Michigan  were  first  ploughed  by  the  keel  of  a  steamboat,  a  pleas- 
ure trip  to  Green  Bay  being  planned  and  executed  in  the  summer  of 
this  year.  In  1832  a  steamboat  first  appean*d  at  Chicago.  At  the 
present  time  the  entire  number  of  steamboats  running  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  and  their  tributaries  is  more  probably  over  than  under  six  hun- 
dred, the  aggrc^gatc  tonnage  of  which  is  not  short  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  tliousand ;  a  larger  nyniber  of  steamboats  than  England  can 
claim,  and  a  greater  steam  commercial  marine  than  tliat  employed  by 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies/* 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  having  stated  to  you  this  infallible 
proof  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  I  ask  you,  and 
I  would  ask  every  man,  wiiether  the  government  which  has 
been  over  us  has  proved  itself  an  aflliction  or  a  curse  to  the 
country,  or  any  part  of  it  ? 

Ye  men  of  the  South,  of  all  the  original  Soutlicrn  States, 
what  say  you  to  all  this?  Are  you,  or  any  of  you,  ashamed  of 
this  great  work  of  your  fathers  ?  Your  fathers  were  not  they 
who  .stoned  the  prophets  and  killed  them.  They  were  among 
the  prophets ;  they  were  of  the  prophets ;  they  were  themselves 
the  prophets. 

Ye  men  of  Virginia,  what  do  you  say  to  all  this  ?  Ye  men 
of  the  Potomac,  dwelling  along  the  shores  of  that  river  on  w^hich 
Washington  lived  and  died,  and  where  hia  remains  now  rest^ 
ye,  so  many  of  whom  may  see  the  domes  of  the  Capitol  from 
your  ow^n  homes,  what  say  ye  ? 

Ye  men  of  James  River  and  the  Bay,  places  consecrated  by 
the  early  settlement  of  yoor  Commonwealth,  w^bat  do  you 
say?  Do  you  desire,  from  the  soil  of  your  State,  or  as  you 
travel  to  the  North,  to  see  these  halls  vacated,  their  beauty  and 
ornaments  destroyed,  and  their  national  usefulness  gone  for 
ever? 

Ye  men  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  many  thousands  of  whom 
are  nearer  to  this  Capitol  than  to  the  seatof  government  of  your 
own  State,  wiiat  do  you  think  of  breaking  this  great  association 
into  fragments  of  States  and  of  people?  I  know  that  some  of 
you,  and  1  believe  that  you  all,  would  be  almost  as  much  shocked 
at  the  announcement  of  such  a  catastrophe,  as  if  you  were  to  be 
informed  that  the  Blue  Ridge  itself  would  soon  totter  from  ita 
base.     And  ye  men  of  Western  Virginia,  who  occupy  the  great 
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dope  from  the  top  of  the  Allcghantea  to  Ohio  and  lkentudnf|| 
what  benefit  do  you  propose  to  yourselves  by  disunion  ?  If  yoil 
*' secede,"  what  do  you  *' secede ''  from,  and  what  do  you  **  ac- 
cede "  to  ?  Do  you  look  for  the  current  of  the  Ohio  to  change, 
and  to  bring  you  and  your  commerce  to  the  tide- waters  of 
Eatstern  rivers?  What  man  in  his  senses  can  suppose  that  you 
would  remain  part  and  parcel  of  Virgiuia  a  month  after  Virginia 
should  have  ceased  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  United  Stales? 

The  secession  of  Virginia  I    The  secession  of  Virginia,  wliethe 
alone  or  in  company,  is  most  improbable,  the  greatest  of  all  im* 
probabilities.     Virginia,  to  her  everlasting  honor,  acted  a  great 
part  in  framing  and  establishing  the  present  Constitution.     She 
has  had  her  reward  and  her  distinction*     Seven  of  her  noMe 
8on^  have  each  filled  the  Presidency,  and  enjoyed  the  highe 
honors  of  the  country.     Dolorous  complaints  corae  up  to 
from  the  South,  that  Virginia  will  not  head  the  march  of  se- 
cession, and  lead  the  other  Southern  States  out  of  the  Unioik^ 
Thiis,  if  it  should  happen,  would  be  something  of  a  marvel,  ^ 
tainly,  considering  how  much  pains  Virginia  took  to  lead  tlieail 
same  States  into  the  Union,  and  considering^  too,  that  she  faftsi 
partaken  as  largely  of  its  benefits  and  its  government  as  uaf* 
other  State. 

And  yc  men  of  the  other  Southern  States,  members  of 
Old  Thirteen;  yes,  members  of  the  Old  Thirteen;  that  aiwa]^ 
touches  my  regard  and  my  sympathies ;  North  Carolina,  Geo^ 
gia,  South  Carolina  I  What  page  in  your  history,  or  in  the  hii^ 
tory  of  any  one  of  you,  is  brighter  than  those  which  have  1 
recorded  since  the  Union  was  formed?  Or  through  what  peric 
has  your  prosperity  been  greater,  or  your  peace  and  happin 
better  secured  ?  What  names  even  has  South  Carolina,  now  i 
much  dissatisfied,  what  names  has  she  of  which  her  int 
gent  sons  are  more  proud  than  those  which  have  been  cofi- 
nected  with  the  government  of  the  United  States?  In  R<rvo- 
lutionary  times,  and  in  the  earliest  days  of  this  Constitntic 
there  was  no  State  more  honored,  or  more  deserving  of  honorJ 
Where  is  ?he  now?  And  w'bat  a  fall  is  there,  my  countrjinenfl 
But  I  leave  her  to  her  own  reflections,  commending  to  her,  with 
all  my  heart,  the  due  consideration  of  her  own  exampk 
times  now  gone  by* 

Fellow-citizens,  there  are  some  diseases  of  the  mind  as  weO 
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as  of  the  body,  diseases  of  communities  as  well  as  diseases 

of  individual»»  that  must  be  left  to  their  own  cure ;  at  least 
it  is  wise  to  leave  them  so  until  the  last  critical  moment  shall 
arrive. 

I  hope  it  is  not  irreverent,  and  cert-ainly  it  is  not  intended  as 
reproach,  when  I  say,  that  1  know  no  stronger  expression  in  our 
language  than  that  which  describes  the  restoration  of  the  way- 
ward son;  "he  came  to  himself,"  He  had  broken  away  from 
all  the  ties  of  love,  family,  and  friendship.  He  had  forsaken  ev- 
ery thing  which  he  had  once  regarded  in  his  father's  house.  He 
had  forsworn  hts  natural  sympathies,  affections,  and  habits,  and 
taken  his  journey  into  a  far  counlTy.  He  had  gone  away  from 
himself  and  out  of  himself  But  misfortunes  overtook  him,  and 
famine  threatened  him  with  starvation  and  death.  No  entrea- 
ties from  home  followed  him  to  beckon  him  back ;  no  admoni- 
tion from  others  warned  him  of  his  fate.  But  the  hour  of  re- 
flection had  come,  and  nature  and  conscience  wrought  within 
him,  until  at  length  **/ie  came  to  himseif" 

And  now,  ye  men  of  the  new  States  of  the  South !  You  are 
not  of  the  original  thirteen.  The  battle  had  been  fought  and 
won,  the  Revolution  achieved,  and  the  Constitution  established, 
before  your  States  had  any  existence  as  States.  You  came  to 
a  prepared  banquet,  and  had  seats  assigned  you  at  table  just  as 
honorable  as  those  which  were  filled  by  older  guests.  You 
have  been  and  are  singularly  prosperous ;  and  if  any  one  should 
deny  this,  you  would  at  once  contradict  his  assertion.  You 
have  bought  vast  quantities  of  choice  and  excellent  land  at  the 
lowest  price ;  and  if  the  public  domain  has  not  been  lavished 
upon  you,  you  yourself  will  admit  that  it  has  been  appropriat- 
ed to  your  own  uses  by  a  very  liberal  hand.  And  yet  in  some 
of  these  States,  not  in  all,  persons  are  found  in  favor  of  a  diaso* 
lutiou  of  the  Union,  or  of  secession  from  it  Such  opinions  are 
expressed  even  where  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community 
has  been  the  most  rapidly  advanced.  In  the  flourishing  and  in- 
teresting State  of  Mississippi,  for  example,  there  is  a  large  party 
which  insists  that  her  grievances  are  intolerable,  that  the  whole 
body  politic  is  in  a  state  of  suffering;  and  all  along,  and  through 
her  whole  extent  on  the  Mississippi,  a  loud  cry  rings  that 
her  only  remedy  is  **  Secession/'  "  Secession,'*  Now,  Gentle- 
men, what  infliction  does  the  State  of  Mississippi  suffer  under  ? 
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What  oppression  prostrates  her  strength  or  destroys  her  happi- 
ness ?  Before  we  can  judge  of  the  proper  remedy,  we  tntisl 
know  something  of  the  disease ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  confess  that 
the  real  evO  existing  in  the  case  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain 
inquietude  or  uneasiness  growing  out  of  a  high  degree  of  proa- 
perity  and  consciousness  of  wealth  and  power,  which  some- 
times lead  men  to  be  ready  for  changes,  and  to  push  on  unrea- 
sonably to  still  higher  elevation.  If  this  be  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  her  political  doctors  are  about  right  If  the  complaiiit 
spring  from  over-wrought  prosperity,  for  that  disease  I  have  00 
doubt  that  secession  would  prove  a  sovereign  remedy. 


But  I  return  to  the  leading  topic  on  which  I  \s^9  engaged. 
In  the  department  of  invention  there  have  been  wonderful  ap- 
plications of  science  to  arts  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The 
spacious  hall  of  the  Patent  Office  is  at  once  the  repository  and 
proof  of  American  inventive  art  and  genius.  Their  results  aie 
seen  in  the  numerous  improvements  by  which  humaa  labor  is 
abridged, 

Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  suflScient  to  say,  that 
many  of  the  applications  of  steam  to  locomotion  and  manufac* 
tures,  of  eJectricity  and  magnetism  to  the  production  of  me- 
chanical motion,  the  electrical  telegraph,  the  registration  of 
astronomical  phenomena,  the  art  of  multiplying  engravings 
the  introduction  and  improvement  among  us  of  all  the  impor- 
tant inventions  of  the  Old  World,  are  striking  indications  of  the 
progress  of  this  country  in  the  useful  ^ts.  The  network  of  rail* 
roads  and  telegmphic  lines  by  whicli  this  vast  eountiy  is  retic- 
ulated have  not  only  developed  its  resources,  but  united  em- 
phatically, in  metallic  bands,  all  pari^  of  the  Union.  The  hy- 
draulic works  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  sorpisi 
in  extent  and  importance  those  of  ancient  Rome. 

But  we  have  not  confined  our  attention  to  the  immediate  aj^ 
plication  of  science  to  the  usetd  arts.  We  have  entered  Uie 
Held  of  original  research,  and  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  scieo* 
title  knowledge. 

Sixty  years  ago,  besides  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Fraakliii 
in  electricity,  scarcely  any  thing  had  been  done  among  us  in  the 
way  of  original  discovery.  Our  men  of  science  were  content 
with  repeating  the  experiments  and  diiTusing  a  knowledge  of  ibe 
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discovericB  of  the  learned  of  the  Old  World,  without  attempting 
to  add  a  single  new  fact  or  principle  to  the  existing  stock. 
Within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  a  remarkable  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Our  natural  history  has 
been  explored  in  all  its  branches;  our  geology  has  been  investi- 
gated with  results  of  the  highest  interest  to  practical  and  theo- 
retical science.  Discoveries  have  been  made  in  pure  chemistry 
and  electricity,  which  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  world. 
The  advance  which  has  been  made  in  meteorology  in  this  coun* 
try,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  is  equal  to  that  made  daring 
the  same  period  in  all  the  world  besides* 

In  1793  there  was  not  in  the  United  States  an  instniment 
with  which  a  good  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  could  be 
made.  There  are  now  instruments  at  Washington,  Cambridge, 
and  Cincinnati  equal  to  those  at  the  best  European  observato- 
ries, and  the  original  discoveries  in  astronomy  within  the  last 
five  years,  in  this  countr)%  are  among  tiie  most  brilliant  of  the 
age.  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  saying,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  "  Celestial  Mechanics"  of  La  Place  has  been  translated  and 
commented  upon  by  Bowditch. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  topography  of  the 
American  continent  has  been  rapidly  extended  by  the  labor  and 
science  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  and  discov- 
eries of  much  interest  in  distant  seas  have  resulted  from  the 
enterprise  of  the  navy. 

In  1807,  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  was  com- 
menced,  which  at  that  time  it  was  supposed  no  American  UTia 
competent  to  direct.  The  work  has,  however,  grown  within 
the  last  few  years,  under  a  native  superintendent,  in  importance 
and  extent,  beyond  any  enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  before  at- 
tempted. 

These  facts  conclusively  prove  that  a  great  advance  has  been 
made  among  us,  not  only  in  the  application  of  science  to  the 
wants  of  ordinary  life,  but  in  science  itself,  in  its  highest 
bmnches,  in  its  adaptation  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  imraor* 
tal  mindt 

In  respect  to  literature,  with  the  exception  of  some  books  of 
elementary  education,  and  some  theological  treatises,  of  which 
scarcely  any  but  those  of  Jonathan  Edwards  have  any  perma- 
nent value,  and  some  works  on  local  history  and  politics,  like 
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Hutchinson's  Massachusetts,  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  i 

Federalist,  Belknap's  New  Hampshire^  and  Morse*s  Geographjv" 
and  a  few  others,  America  had  not  produced  a  single  work  of 
any  repute  in  literature.     We  were  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
imported  books.      Even  our  Bibles  and  Testamcats  were,  fotj 
the  most  part,  printed  abroad.     The  book  trade  is  now  one  i 
the  greatest  branches  of  business,  and  many  works  of  fftandai^ 
value,  and  of  high  reputation  in  Europe  as  well  as  at  home,^ 
have  been  produced  by  American  authors  in  every  department 
of  literary  composition. 

While  the  country  has  been  expanding  in  dimension^  in  nam* 
bers,  and  in  wealth,  the  government  has  applied  a  wise  forecast 
in  the  adoption  of  measures  necessary,  when  the  world  shall  no 
longer  be  at  peace,  to  maintain  the  national  honor,  whether  by 
appropriate  displays  of  vigor  abroad,  or  by  well-adapted  meaiKS 
of  defence  at  home.  A  uavy,  which  has  so  often  illastrated  our 
history  by  heroic  achievements,  though  in  peaceful  times  rey 
strained  in  its  operations  to  narrow  limits,  possesses,  in  its  adc 
rable  elements,  the  means  of  great  and  sudden  expansion,  and  ij 
justly  looked  upon  by  the  nation  as  the  right  arm  of  ita  power^ 
An  army,  still  smaller,  but  not  less  perfect  in  its  detail  has  on 
many  a  field  exhibited  the  military  aptitudes  and  prowess  of  ihe 
race,  and  demonstrated  the  wisdom  which  has  presided  ovet : 
organization  and  government. 

While  the  gradual  and  slow  enlargement  of  these  T€9peotive 
military  arras  has  been  regulated  by  a  jealous  watchfulness  over 
the  public  treasure,  there  has,  nevertheless,  been  freely  given  all 
that  was  needed  to  perfect  their  quality;  and  each  affords  the 
nucleus  of  any  enlargement  that  the  public  exigencies  may  de- 
mand, from  the  millions  of  brave  hearts  and  stroug  arms  upon 
the  land  and  water. 

The  navy  is  the  active  and  aggressive  element  of  >  ilj 

defence;  and^  let  loose  from  our  own  sea-coast,  mu»t  di-^  .  -_,  : 
power  in  the  seas  and  channels  of  the  enemy.  To  do  thiSp  it 
need  not  be  large ;  and  it  can  never  be  large  enough  to  defend 
by  its  presence  at  home  all  our  ports  and  harbors.  But,  iu,  ttn? 
absence  of  the  navy,  what  can  the  regular  army  or  the  voluuleer 
militia  do  against  the  enemy's  liue-of-battle  ^hips  and  stenineiSi 
falling  without  notice  upon  our  coast.'  What  wiU  guard  our 
cities  from  tribute^  our  merchant-vessels  and  our  navy*yards  from 
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conflagration?  Here,  again,  we  see  a  wise  forecast  in  the  sys- 
tem of  defensive  measures,  which,  especially  since  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Great  Britain,  has  been  steadily  followed  by  our 
governments 

While  the  perils  from  which  our  great  establishments  had  jast 
escaped  were  yet  fresh  in  remembraoce,  a  system  of  fortifica- 
tions was  begun,  which  now,  though  not  quite  complete,  fences 
in  our  important  points  with  impassable  strength.  More  than 
four  thousand  cannon  may  at  any  moment,  within  strong  and 
permanent  works,  arranged  with  all  the  advantages  and  appli- 
ances that  the  art  affords,  be  turned  to  the  protection  of  the  sea* 
coast,  and  be  served  by  the  men  whose  hearths  they  shelter* 
Happy  for  us  that  it  is  so,  since  these  are  means  of  security  that 
time  alone  can  supply;  and  since  the  improvements  of  maritime 
warfare,  by  making  distant  expeditions  easy  and  speedy,  have 
made  them  more  probable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult 
to  anticipate  and  provide  against.  The  cost  of  fortifying  all  the 
important  points  of  oiu*  coast,  as  well  upon  the  whole  Atlantic 
as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  not  exceed  the  amount  expended  on 
the  fortifications  of  Paris. 

In  this  coimection  one  most  important  facility  in  the  defence 
of  the  country  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  any  number  of  the 
militia  corps,  may  be  brought  to  any  point  where  a  hostile  at- 
tack shall  at  any  time  be  made  or  threatened. 

And  this  extension  of  territory  embraced  within  the  United 
States,  increase  of  its  population,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
development  of  its  resources  by  canals  and  railroads,  and  rapid- 
ity of  intercommunication  by  means  of  steam  and  electricity, 
have  all  been  accomplished  without  overthrow  of,  or  danger  to, 
the  public  liberties,  by  any  assumption  of  military  power;  and, 
indeed,  without  any  permanent  increase  of  the  army,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  frontier  defence,  and  of  aflbrding  a  slight  guard 
to  the  public  property ;  or  of  the  navy,  any  further  than  to  as- 
sure the  navigator  that,  in  whatsoever  sea  he  shall  sail  his  ship, 
he  is  protected  by  the  stars  and  stripes  of  his  country.  This, 
too,  has  been  done  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood  for 
treason  or  rebellion;  while  systems  of  popular  representation 
have  regularly  been  supported  in  the  State  governments  and  in 
the  general  government ;  while  laws,  national  and  State,  of  such 
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a  characteir  have  been  paseed,  and  have  been  so  \i45ely  admiih 
istered,  that  I  may  stand  up  here  to-day,  and  declare,  as  I  now 
do  declare,  in  the  face  of  all  the  intelligent  of  the  age,  that,  for 
the  period  which  has  elapsed  from  the  day  that  Washington 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  Capitol  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  no  country  upon  earth  in  which  life,  liberty,  and  property 
have  been  more  amply  and  steadily  secared,  or  more  freely  eo- 
joyed,  than  in  these  United  States  of  America*  Who  is  there 
that  w^ili  deny  this  ?  Who  is  there  prepared  with  a  greater  or  a 
better  example?  Who  is  there  that  can  stand  upon  the  founda* 
tion  of  fact^,  acknowledged  or  proved,  and  assert  that  the^e  our 
republican  institutions  have  not  answered  the  true  ends  of  gov- 
ernment beyond  all  precedent  in  human  history? 

There  is  yet  another  view.  There  are  still  higher  considera* 
tions.  Man  is  an  intellectual  being,  destined  to  immortality. 
There  is  a  spirit  in  him,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  him  understanding.  Then  only  is  he  tending  toward  hit 
own  destiny,  w-hile  he  seeks  for  knowledge  and  virtue,  for  tbi 
will  of  his  Maker,  and  for  just  conceptions  of  his  own  duty.  Of 
all  important  questions,  therefore,  let  this,  the  most  important 
of  all,  be  first  asked  and  first  answered;  In  what  country  of  the 
habitable  globe,  of  great  extent  and  large  population,  are  the 
means  of  knowledge  the  most  generally  diffused  and  enjoyed 
among  the  people?  This  question  admits  of  one,  and  only 
one,  answer.  It  is  here ;  it  is  here  in  these  United  States ;  it  m 
among  the  descendants  of  those  who  settled  at  Jamestown  ;  of 
those  who  were  pilgrims  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth ;  and  of  those 
other  races  of  men,  w^ho,  in  subsequent  times,  have  become 
joined  in  this  great  American  family.  Let  one  fact,  incapable 
of  doubt  or  dispute,  satisfy  every  mind  on  this  point.  The  pop* 
Illation  of  the  United  States  is  twenty-three  millions*  NoWf 
take  the  map  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  spread  it  out  be* 
fore  you.  Take  your  scale  and  your  dividers,  and  lay  off  in  one 
area,  in  any  shape  you  please,  a  triangle,  square,  circle,  parallel* 
ogram,  or  trapezoid,  and  of  an  extent  that  shall  contain  one  hun* 
died  and  fifty  millions  of  people,  and  there  will  be  found  witliin 
the  United  States  more  persons  who  do  habitually  read  and  %vriie 
than  can  be  embraced  mthin  the  lines  of  your  demarcation. 

But  there  is  something  even  more  than  this.  Man  is  not 
only  an  intellectual,  but  he  is  also  a  religious  being)  and  his  r©* 
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li^ous  feelings  and  habits  require  cultivation.  Let  the  relig- 
ious element  in  man's  nature  be  neglected,  let  him  be  inflci* 
enced  by  no  higher  motives  than  low  self-interest,  and  subject* 
ed  to  no  stronger  restraint  than  the  limits  of  civil  authority,  and 
he  becomes  the  creature  of  selfish  passion  or  blind  fanaticism* 

The  spectacle  of  a  nation  powerful  and  enlightened,  but 
without  Christian  faith,  has  been  presented,  almost  within  our 
own  day,  as  a  warning  beacon  for  the  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  sentiment 
represses  licentiousness,  incites  to  general  bene%^olence  and  the 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  inspires 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  gives  strength  to  the  whole  social 
fabric,  at  the  same  time  that  it  conducts  the  human  soul  up- 
ward to  the  Author  of  iU  being. 

Now,  I  think  it  may  be  stated  with  truth,  that  in  no  country, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  are  there  so  many  benevolent 
establishments  connected  with  religious  instruction,  Bible,  Mis- 
sionary, and  Tract  Societies,  supported  by  public  and  private 
contributions,  as  in  our  own.  There  are  also  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  of  idiots,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  for  the 
reception  of  oqjhan  and  destitute  children,  and  the  insane;  for 
moral  reform,  designed  for  children  and  females  respectively; 
and  institutions  for  the  reformation  of  criminala ;  not  to  speak 
of  those  numerous  establishment^,  in  almost  every  county  and 
town  in  the  United  States,  for  the  reception  of  the  aged,  infirm, 
and  destitute  poor,  many  of  whom  have  fled  to  our  shores  to  es- 
cape the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  their  condition  at  home. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  church  establishment  or  ec- 
clesiastical authority  founded  by  government.  Public  worship 
is  maintained  either  by  voluntary  associations  and  contribu- 
tions, or  by  trusts  and  donations  of  a  charitable  origin. 

Now,  I  thhik  it  safe  to  say,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  attend  public  worship,  decently  clad, 
well  behaved,  and  well  seated,  than  of  any  other  country  of 
the  civilized  world.  Edifices  of  religion  are  seen  everywhere. 
Their  aggregate  cost  would  amount  to  an  immense  sum  of 
money.  They  are,  in  general,  kept  in  good  repair,  and  conse- 
crated to  the  purposes  of  public  worship.  In  these  edifices  the 
people  regularly  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  day,  which,  by  all 
classes,  is  sacredly  set  apart  for  rest  from  secular  employment 
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and  for  religious  meditation  and  worship,  to  listen  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  discourses  from  pious  minis- 
ters of  the  several  denominations. 

This  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  sool* 
as  manifested  by  the  voluntary  support  of  schools  and  coU^geSy 
of  churches  and  benevolent  institutions,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characteristics  of  the  American  people,  not  Icsi 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  new  than  in  the  older  settlementa  of 
the  country.  On  the  spot  where  the  first  trees  of  the  forest 
were  felled,  near  the  log  cabins  of  the  pioneers^  are  to  be  seen 
rising  together  the  church  and  the  school-house.  So  has  it  been 
from  the  beginning,  and  God  grant  that  it  may  thus  contiuue! 

**  On  other  ahore«|  above  their  roouldcring  towns, 
In  sutleti  pDDipf  the  tall  cathedral  frowns; 
Simple  and  frail,  our  lowly  temples  throw 
Their  alender  shadows  on  ihe  paths  hulow  ; 
Scarce  steal  the  winds,  that  sweep  the  woodland  tmcks, 
The  larch's  perfume  from  the  su tiler's  axe, 
Ere,  hke  a  vision  of  the  morning  air» 
Hia  eUghl-fraoied  steeple  marks  tlte  house  of  prayec* 
Yet  Faith*B  pure  hjrnin,  beneath  ita  shelter  rude, 
Breathes  out  as  sweetly  to  the  tangled  wood. 
As  where  the  rays  through  blazing  oriels  pour 
On  marble  shaft  and  tessellated  fioor/' 

Who  does  not  admit  that  this  unparalleled  growth  in  proa- 
pcrity  and  renown  is  the  result,  under  Providence,  of  the  union 
of  these  States  under  a  general  Constitution,  which  guaranties 
to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  every 
man  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  bappinessi 
firee  from  civil  tyranny  or  ecclesiastical  domination  ? 

And,  to  bring  home  this  idea  to  the  present  occasion^  who 
does  not  feel  that,  when  l\esident  Washington  laid  his  hand 
on  the  foundation  of  the  first  Capitol,  he  performed  a  great 
work  of  perpetuation  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  ?  \Vho 
does  not  feci  that  this  seat  of  the  general  government,  health* 
ful  in  its  situation,  central  in  its  position,  near  the  moafltaiaf 
whence  gush  springs  of  wonderful  \irtue,  teeming  with  Nature's 
richest  products,  and  yet  not  far  from  the  bays  and  the  gfeai 
estuaries  of  the  sea,  easUy  accessible  and  generally  agreeable  in 
climate  and  association,  does  give  Btrength  to  the  union  of 
these  States  ?  that  this  city,  bearing  an  immortal  name,  with  iti 
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broad  streets  and  avenues,  its  public  squares  and  magnificent 
edifices  of  the  general  government,  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  within  them  the  important  business  of  the  several 
departments,  for  the  reception  of  wonderful  and  curious  inven* 
tions,  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of  American  learning 
and  geniust,  of  extensive  collections  of  the  products  of  nature 
and  art,  brought  hither  for  study  and  comparison  from  all  parts 
of  the  world;  adorned  w4th  numerous  churches,  and  sprinkled 
over,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  many  public  schools,  where  all 
the  children  of  the  city,  without  distinction,  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  good  education ;  and  with  academies  and  colleges, 
professional  schools  and  public  libraries,  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive, as  it  has  heretofore  received,  the  fostering  care  of  Con- 
gress, and  should  be  regarded  as  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
national  government  ?  Here,  too,  a  citizen  of  the  great  republic 
of  letters,*  a  republic  w%ich  knows  not  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
political  geography,  has  prophetically  indicated  his  conviction 
that  America  is  to  exercise  a  wide  and  powerful  influence  in 
the  intellectual  world,  by  founding  in  this  city,  as  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  field  of  science  and  literature,  and  placing 
*  under  the  guardianship  of  the  government,  an  institution  "  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men/' 

With  each  succeeding  year  new  interest  is  added  to  the  spot; 
it  becomes  connected  with  all  the  historical  associations  of  our 
country,  with  her  statesmen  and  her  orators,  and,  alas !  its  cem* 
etery  is  annually  enriched  by  the  ashes  of  her  chosen  sons. 

Before  us  is  the  broad  and  beautiful  river,  separating  two  of 
the  original  thirteen  States,  which  a  late  President,  a  man  of 
determined  purpose  and  inflexible  will,  but  patriotic  heart,  de- 
sired to  span  w4th  arches  of  ever-endnring  granite,  symbolical 
of  the  firmly  cemented  imiou  of  the  North  and  the  Southp 
That  President  was  General  Jackson. 

On  its  banks  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  at  our  side,  by  a  singular  felicity  of  position,  overlooking 
the  city  which  he  designed,  and  which  bears  his  name,  rises  to 
his  memory  the  marble  column,  sublime  in  its  simple  grandeur, 
and  fitly  intended  to  reach  a  loftier  height  than  any  similar 
structure  on  the  surface  of  the  whole  earth. 

*  Hogh  Smithson,  whoac  munificent  bequest  has  been  applied  to  ihe  foanda- 
tion  of  **  The  Smithsonian  Insiitmion*" 
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lict  the  votive  oflferings  of  his  gratefal  oountrpnen  be  firedhf 
oontzibnted  to  carry  this  monnment  higher  and  stall  higbct. 
May  I  saVf  as  on  another  oeca&icin,  ^*  Let  it  rise ;  let  it  rise  till 
it  meet  the  son  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  mom* 
ing  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its  sominit'^ 

Fellow-citizend,  what  contemplations  are  awakeoed  in  oar 
minds  as  we  SBsemble  here  to  reenact  a  scene  Ukc  that  pcr» 
formed  by  Washington!  Mcthinks  I  see  his  veoerable  fbna 
now  before  me,  as  presented  in  the  glorious  statue  by  HoodoBt 
now  in  the  Capitol  of  Virginia.  He  is  digni&ed  and  grave ;  but 
concern  and  anxiety  seem  to  soften  the  lineaments  of  his  oovuh 
tenance.  The  government  over  which  he  presides  b  yel  in  the 
crisis  of  experiment  Not  free  from  troubles  al  bome^  he  iMa 
the  world  in  commotion  and  in  arms  aU  around  him«  He  $em 
that  imposing  foreign  powers  are  half  disposed  to  try  tiie 
strength  of  the  recently  established  American  government.  Wc 
perceive  that  mighty  thoughts,  mingled  with  feaxa  as  mrdi  m 
with  hopes,  are  struggling  within  hincL  He  heads  a  short  pio> 
cession  over  these  then  naked  fields ;  he  crosses  yoodeor  streaia 
on  a  fallen  tree;  he  ascends  to  the  top  of  this  eminence,  whoee 
original  oaks  of  the  forest  stand  as  thick  aroimd  him  as  if  the* 
spot  had  been  devoted  to  Dniidlcal  worship,  and  here  be  pflr» 
forms  the  appointed  duty  of  the  day. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  if  this  vision  were  a  reality;  if 
Washington  actually  were  now  amongst  oa,  and  if  he  oooU 
draw  around  him  the  shades  of  the  great  public  men  of  his  own 
day,  patriots  and  warriors,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  wcie  to 
address  us  in  their  presence,  would  he  not  say  to  us ;  "  Ye  niea 
of  this  gencmtion,  I  rejoice  and  thank  God  for  being  able  to  fee 
that  our  labors  and  toils  and  sacrifices  were  not  in  vain*  Von 
are  prosperous,  you  arc  happy,  you  are  grateful ;  the  fire  of  lib- 
erty burns  brightly  and  steadily  in  your  hearts,  while  i>imr  aod 
the  LAW  restrain  it  from  bursting  forth  in  wild  and  destmcttTe 
conflagration.  Clicrish  liberty,  as  you  love  it ;  cherish  its  seon- 
rities,  as  you  wish  to  preserve  it  Maintain  the  Ckinstitiitioa 
which  we  labored  so  painfully  to  establish,  and  which  has  beca 
to  you  such  a  source  of  inestimable  blessings.  Pyeacrre  tbf 
union  of  the  States,  cemented  as  it  was  by  our  prayers,  ow 
tears,  and  our  blood.  Be  true  to  God,  to  your  countrv,  and  ta 
your   duty.      So   ^ball   the   whole   Eastern  world   follow  Uli 
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morning  sun  to  contemplate  you  as  a  nation ;  so  shall  all  gen- 
erations honor  yon,  as  they  honor  ns;  and  so  shall  that  Al- 
mighty Power  which  so  graciously  protected  ns,  and  which  now 
protects  you,  shower  its  everlastijig  blessings  upon  you  and 
your  posterity." 

Great  Father  of  your  Country  I  we  heed  your  words ;  we  feel 
their  force  as  if  you  now  uttered  them  w^ith  lips  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Your  example  teaches  us,  your  affectionate  addresses 
teach  us,  your  public  life  teaches  us,  your  sense  of  the  value  of 
the  blessings  of  the  Union.  Those  blessings  oar  fathers  have 
tasted,  and  we  have  tasted,  and  still  taste.  Nor  do  we  intend 
that  those  who  come  after  us  shall  be  denied  the  same  high  frui- 
tion. Our  honor  as  well  as  our  happiness  is  concerned.  We 
cannot,  we  dare  not,  we  will  not,  betray  our  sacred  trust.  We 
will  not  filch  from  posterity  the  treasure  placed  i  n  our  hands  to 
be  transmitted  to  other  generations.  The  bow  that  gilds  the 
clouds  in  the  heavens,  the  pillars  that  uphold  the  firmament^ 
may  disappear  and  fall  away  in  the  hour  appointed  by  the  w^ill 
of  God ;  but  until  that  day  comes,  or  so  long  as  our  lives  may 
last^  no  ruthless  hand  shall  undermine  that  bright  arch  of  Union 
and  Liberty  which  spans  the  continent  from  Washington  to 
California. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  must  sometimes  be  tolerant  to  folly,  and 
patient  at  the  sight  of  the  extreme  wayw^ardnesg  of  men ;  but  I 
confess  that,  when  I  reflect  on  the  renown  of  our  past  history,  on 
our  present  prosperity  and  greatness,  and  on  what  the  future 
hath  yet  to  unfold,  and  when  I  see  that  there  are  men  w^ho  can 
find  in  all  this  nothing  good,  nothing  valuable,  nothing  truly 
glorious,  I  feel  that  all  their  reason  has  fled  away  from  them,  and 
left  the  entire  control  over  their  judgment  and  their  actions  to 
insanity  and  fanaticism ;  and  more  than  all,  fellow-citizens,  il 
the  purposes  of  fanatics  and  disunionists  should  be  accom- 
plished, the  patriotic  and  intelligent  of  our  generation  would 
seek  to  hide  themselves  from  the  scorn  of  tlie  world,  and  go 
about  to  find  dishonorable  graves. 

Fellow-citizens,  take  courage;  be  oi  good  cheer*  We  shall 
come  to  no  such  ignoble  end.  We  shall  live^  and  not  die. 
During  the  period  allotted  to  our  several  lives,  we  shall  continue 
to  rejoice  in  the  return  of  this  aimiversary.  The  ill-omened 
sounds  of  fanaticism  will  be  hushed ;  the  ghastly  spectres  of 
Secession  and  Disunion  wiU  disappear,  and  the  enemies  of  united 
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constitutional  liberty,  if  their  hatred  cannot  be  appeased,  may 
prepare  to  have  their  eyeballs  seared  as  they  behold  the  steady 
flight  of  the  American  eagle,  on  hh  burnished  wings,  for  years  ^^ 
and  years  to  come. 

President  Fillmore,  it  is  your  singularly  good  fortune  to  per- 
form an  act  such  as  that  which  the  earliest  of  your  predecessors 
performed  fifty-eight  years  ago.  You  stand  where  he  stood; 
you  lay  your  hand  on  the  corner-stone  of  a  building  designed 
greatly  to  extend  that  whoj^e  corner-stone  he  laid*  Changed, 
changed  is  every  thing  around.  The  same  sun,  indeed^  shone 
upon  his  head  w4iich  now  slnnes  upon  yours.  The  same  broad 
river  rolled  at  his  feet,  and  bathes  his  last  resting-place,  that  now 
rolls  at  youre.  But  the  site  of  this  city  was  then  mainly  an 
open  field.  Streets  and  avenues  have  since  been  laid  out  and 
completed,  squares  and  public  grounds  mclosed  and  ornamented, 
until  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  although  comparatively  in- 
considerable in  numbers  and  wealth,  has  become  quite  fit  to  be 
the  seat  of  government  of  a  great  and  united  people* 

Sir,  may  the  consequences  of  the  duty  which  you  perform  sa 
auspieiou&ly  to-day,  equal  those  which  flowed  from  his  act  Nor 
this  only;  may  the  principles  of  your  administration,  and  the 
wisdom  of  your  political  conduct,  be  such,  as  that  the  world  of 
the  present  day,  and  all  history  hereafter,  may  be  at  no  loes  to 
perceive  what  example  you  have  made  your  study, 

FeUow-citizenSj  I  now  bring  this  address  to  a  close,  by  ex* 
pressing  to  you,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  the 
deepest  wish  of  my  heart,  and  w^hich  I  know  dwells  deeply  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  me :  "  Duo  modo  haec  opto ;  unani, 
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majus  a  diis  immortalibus  dari  nihil  potest:  alterum,  ut  ita 
euique  eveniat,  ut  de  republica  quisque  mereatur." 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  with  hearts  void  of  hatred,  envy,  J^ 
and  malice  towards  our  own  countrymen,  or  any  of  them,  or 
towards  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  governments,  or  towards 
any  member  of  the  great  family  of  man ;  but  exulting,  never- 
theless, in  oui  own  peace,  security,  and  happiness,  in  the  grate* 
fill  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the  glorious  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture, let  us  return  to  our  homes,  and  \vith  all  humility  and  devo- 
tion offer  our  thanks  to  the  Father  of  all  our  mercies,  political| 
^cidJ-  and  religious. 
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The  following  letter,  received  after  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  Ad- 
dress, from  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Capitol  by  President  Washington,  will  be  read  with  interest :  — 

''BosIoHi  July  8, 1851. 

'*My  Honored  Sir,^ — I  cannot  well  refrain  from  thus  llmnking  you 
for  your  address  at  tlie  metropolis,  on  the  4lh  instant,  which  1  have  read 
from  the  newspapers.  It  has  carried  me  back  to  that  scene  so  happily 
adverted  to  by  yon,  of  which  I  wa»a  witness,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1793,  when  in  boyhood. 

"  The  cavalcade  on  the  morning  of  that  day  was  formed  at  Suter'a 
tavern,  in  Georgetown,  three  miles  from  the  spot  where  Washington, 
in  person^  officiated  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  thu 
Capitol ;  that  day,  I  remember,  was  clear  sunshine^  and  %ery  hot  for  the 
season.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  a  large  company  relumed  to 
Suter'*s,  to  partake  of  a  dinner  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  where  a 
most  joyous  entertamment  was  realized*  Living  just  opposite  the  din- 
ing-place,  I  had  an  opportoniiy  to  observe  some  of  the  most  prom'ment  of 
the  company;  namely,  the  City  Commissioners;  Ellicott,  the  surveyor; 
Major  Benjamin  Stoddcrt,  aflcrw^ards  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Colonel 
Uriah  Forrcst,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  battle 
of  Brandywine ;  General  Lingan,  the  then  collector  of  the  port  of 
Georgetown,  and  who  several  years  after  was  massacred  by  the  mob  in 
Baltimore,  at  a  memorable  and  hateful  period  of  party  strife  ;  Robert 
Peters,  the  father  of  Thomas  Peters,  wdio  married  one  of  Mrs*  Washing-* 
ton"*s  granddaughters ;  Colonel  William  Dcakins,  one  of  the  best  es- 
teemed gentlemen  in  the  State  of  Maryland;  with  many  others  I  could 
name.  They  all,  with  Washington,  sat  down  at  the  full  board  on  that 
joyous  occasion.  I  heard  one  of  the  company,  after  dinner,  remark, 
tliat  'Washington  himself  was  most  happy.*  To  take  a  retrospect  of 
fifty-eight  years,  and  have  that  scene,  with  its  present  connections,  so 
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